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HE following LecTurss were read i in the 
Univerſity of Edinburgh, for Twenty-four 
years. The publication of them, at preſent, was 
not altogether a matter of choice. Imperfect Co- 
pies of them, in Manuſeript, from notes taken by 
Students who heard them read, were firſt privately 
handed about; and afterwards frequently expoſed 
_ to public ſale. When the Author ſaw them circu- 


late currently, as even to be quoted in print®, 


and found himſelf often threatened with furreptiti- 
ous publications of them, he judged it to be high - 
time that they ſhould proceed from his own hand. 
rather than come into public view w under ſome very 


— 


defective and erroneous form. 


id Biographia Britauaica TL ADD1$S0N. 
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IRE were originally deſigned for the initiation 
of Youth into the ſtudy of Belles Lettres, and of 
Compoſition. = With the, ſame intention they are 
now publiſhed; and, therefore, the form of Lec- 
tures, in which they were at firſt compoſed, is ſtill 
Tetained... The Author gives them to the wi ng 
neither as,a' Work. wholly original, nor as a 
pilation from the writings of others. On every b. 
ject comained in them, he has choughr;for hide 
He conſulted his awn. ideas antrefleRions 2 andy 
great part of what vill be. found in theſe Lectures 
is entirely his own. ,, At the ſame. time, he ayailed 
himſelf of wen reflections of others, as fax 
as he thought. them proper to be adopted. Io 
proceed, in this manner, ;was his duty as a Public 
| Profeſſor... It was, incumbent on him, to convey to 
his Pupils all the knowledge: that could improve 
them: ; to deliver not merely what: was new, but what 
might be uſeful, from whateyer, quarter it came, 
5 He 


” — . 7 
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their Taſte, to form their Style, or to prepare them- 
ſelves for Public Speaking or Compoſition; his He- 
tures will afford a more comprehenſive view uf what 
relates ro theſe ſubjects, than, as far as he knows, 
is to be receiyed from any one Book in our Lan- 
guage: 112 1 oudot 5115 


Id order to tender his Work of greater ſer vice, 
he has generally; referred to the Books» which! he 
conſulted, as far as he remembers; them; that the 
Readers might be directed to any farther illuſtrati 


on which they afford. But, as hich» a length of 


time has elapſed ſinee the firſt, Compoſition: af this 
Lectures, he may. perhaps, have adopted theſferi- 
timents of ſome Author into; whoſe Mritings he 
had : then looked, 6 without now - remembering 


whenee he deriyed them. 10 1 n 90 12,0] 191085 : 


Ix the opinions which he has delivered concern+- 
| ing 
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| ing ſuch a variety of Authors, and of literary mat- 

tteters, as come under his conſideration, he cannot 
expect that all his Readers will concur with him. 
The ſubjects are of ſuch a nature, as allow room 
for much diverſity of taſte and ſentiment: and the 
Author will reſpectfully ſubmit to the . of 
the Public. 


- ReTainixG the ſimplicity of the Lecturing Style, 
as beſt fitted for conveying inſtruction; he has aim- 
ed; in his Language, at no more than perſpicuity. 
If. after the liberties which it was neceſſary for him 
to take, in criticiſing the Style of the moſt eminent 
Writers in our language, his own Style ſhall be 
thought open to reprehenſion, all that he can ſay, 
is, that his Book will add one to the many proofs 
already afforded: to the world, of 1 its being much 
- calier to give — RES to ſet example 
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INTRO DU 0 TI ON. 
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NE of ths moſt diſtinguiſhed privileges which f. SEES has dd upon man- 
kind, is the power of coinmunicating their thoughts to one another. Deſtitnte of 
this power, Reafor! would be aſolitary, and, in ſome meaſure,” an unavailing prin- 


2 


ciple. Speech is the great inſtrument by which man becomes bericficial to man: and jt is 0 
the intercourſe and tranfmiſſion of thought,” by means of ſpeech, chat we are chiefly y io- 
debted for the improvement of thoughr itſelf. Small are che advances Which 4 Fa vn 
affifted individual can make towards perfecting any of Bis powers. What we call 
reaſon, is not the effort or ability of one, fo much 48 it ia the reſult. of the reaſon of OY 
arifing from lights mutually communicated, in conſequence of difcourſe and writing., 


IT is oliliine, then, that writing and ſlag are objedts' intitled to this higheſt TY 


Whether the influence-of the fpeaker, or the entertainment of the hearer, be confulteds z 


whether utility or pleaſure be the principal aim in view, we are prompted, by the ſtrong 


eſt motives, to ſtudy how we may communicate our thoughts to one another with the moſt 


advantage. Accordingly we find, chat in almoſt every nation, as ſoon as language had 
extended itſelf beyond that ſcanty communication which was requiſite for the ſupply of 
mend neceſſities the improvement of diſcourſe began to attract regard. In the language 
— anchltivatect tribes, ve can trace fore attention to the grace and force of thoſe 
expreſſions whietf they: uſed; when they ſought to perſuade or to affect. They were early 
fenfible of a beauty in diſcburſe, and endeavourtq o give it certain decorations which ex 
perience had taught them it was capable e ann * 
| W 855 rr 
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Bor, among nations in a civilized ſtate, no art 8 cultivated with.more carey. 
than that of language, ſtyle, and 'compoſition. The attention paid to it may, indeed, , 
affumed as one mark of the progreſs of ſociety towards its moſt improved period. For, ace 
cording as ſociety improves and flouriſhes, men acquire more influence oder one an | 
by means of reaſoning and diſcourſe 3 und in proportion as that influence i is felt to a ud 
it muſt follow, * a Natural conſequence,-thim they will beſtow more care upon. the metho. 
of expreſſing their conceptions with propriety” and eloquence. Hencawe find, that in 
the poliſhed nations of Europe, this ſtudy has been treated as "ſa: has « ; 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable pla 
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- INTRODUCTION. 
-ÞIxDEED, when the arte of ſpeech-and- writing are mentioned, I am ſenfible_ that pre- 


jadices againſt them are apt to riſe in the minds of many. A ſort of art is immediately 


thought of, that is oſtentatious and deceitful; the minute and trifling ſtudy of words alone; 
the pomp of expreſſion; the ſtudied fallacies of rhetoric 3 ornament ſubſtituted in the room 
of uſe. We need not wonder, that under ſuch imputations, all ſtudy of diſcourſe as an. art, 
ſhould have ſuffered in the beg of men of underſtandibg} and Fam far from denying, 

that rhetoric and critieifm haveFometimies been ſo managed as to tend to the corruption, 

rather than to the improvement, of good taſte and true eloqueuce. But fure it is equally 

poſlible to apply the principles of reaſon and good ſenſe to this art, as to any other that is 

, cultivated among men. If the following Lectures have any merit, it will conſiſt in an en- 

* deavour to ſubſtitute the application of theſe. principles in the place of artificial and ſcholaſtic 

rhetoric ; in an endeavour to explode falſe ornament, to direct attention more towards ſub- 

ſtance than ſhow, to recommend good ſenſe as the 3 ot all good * 
and fimplicity as eſſential to all true ornament-. . 

A u ali jag bn οαανi/h tom a1 to 2. 

Wann entering on "the Kjeh, T may be allowed, ca this occaſion, to ſugg 2 
thoughts. concerning che importance and advantages of ſuch ſtudics, and the rank | 
entitled to poſſeſs i in academical education®. I, am under no temptation, for this purpoſe, 
of extolling their importance at the expence, of any other, department. of ſeience. On the 
cont „the ſtudy of Rhetoric, and Belles Lettres ſuppoſes and requires a proper acquaine 
tance with the reſt. of the liberal arts, It embraces them all within, its circle,; and: recom- 
mends them, tc to the higheſt regard. The firſt care of all ſuch as. wiſh: either to writs, with 
reputation, or to ſpeak in public 7 as to command, attention, muſt be, to extend * 
knowledge; to lay in a rich ſtore of ideas relating to thoſe ſubjects of which the occaſions 
of life may call them to MHiſcourſe or to write. Hence, among the ancients, it was 1 
mental principle, and frequently inculcated, oe Quod omnibus diſcialighs. et artibus debet. 
& eſſẽ inſtructus orator z that the. orator ou ughe to 7 an accompliſhed ſcholar, and con 
verſant in every part, of learning. It js fic impoſble to contrive an art, and very, perni · 
cious it were if it could be contrived, which ſhould, give the ſtamp of merit to any com- 

dion rich or ſplendid i in expreſſion, but barren or erroneous in thought: They are the 

ched attempts towards an art of this kind, which have ſo often diſgraced oratory, and 
debafed it below its true ſtandard. The graces. of compoſition have been employed to 
diſguiſe or to ſupply. the want of matter ; and the temporary applauſe of the ignorant has 
been courted, inſtead of the laſting approbation, of the diſcerning... But ſuch impoſture can 
never maintain its ground long. Knowledge. and. ſcience myſt furniſh the materials that 
Form the body and ſubſtance of any valuable compaſition., Rhetoric ſexves to add the 
poliſh 3 ant, we know that none but firm and. ſolid bodies can be 3 well. 


7. 1 7 


”or pole * peruſe the ua ing LeGtares, 1 4 by. the Wy to which they: 
addict themſelves, or in conſequence of their prevailing inclination, may have the view of 
being employed in compoſition, or in public ſpeaking, Others, without any proſpect of 
this kind, may wiſh oply to improve their taſte with reſpect to writing and diſcourſe, and 
to acquire principles witch . . * to 1 for chemſelves in that * a 


& wa id cane pf ly 


Nn. a. at Se bk . 


The eee ee eee in 44 He began with reading : 
them in a private character in the year 1759. In the following year he was choſen Profeſſor of Rhetoric by the Magiſtrates 
and Town-uncil of Edinburgh: and, in 1762, his Majeſty was pleaſed to erect — wg endow a Profeſſion of Rhetoric and. 

Regius 
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1 NTRODU CTI 1 


Wir reſpedt to che former, ſuch as may have occaſion to communicate their ſenti- 
ments to the Public, it is abundantly clear that ſome preparation of ſtudy is requiſite/for the 
end which they have in view. To ſpeak or to write perſpicuouſly and agreeably, with 
purity, with grace and ſtrength, are attainments of the utmoſt conſequence to all ho pur- 
poſe, either by ſpeech or writing, to addreſs the Public: For without being maſter of thoſe 
attainments, no man can do juſtice to his own conceptions; but how rich ſoever he may be 
in knowledge and in good ſenſe, will be able to avail himfelF leſs of: thoſe treaſures; han 
ſuch as poſſeſs not half his ſtore, but who can diſplay what they poſſeſs with more propriety- 
Neither are theſe attainments of that kind for which we are indebied to natute merely. Na- 
ture has, indeed, conferred upon ſome a very favourable diſtinction in this reſpect, beyond 
others. But in theſe, as in moſt other talents ſhe beſtows; ſhe has left much to be wrought . 
out by every man's own induſtry. So conſpicuous have been the effects of ſtudy: and im- 
provement-in every part, of eloquence ; ſuch remarkable examples have appeared of perſons 
ſurmouuting, by their diligenee, the diſadvantages of the moſt untoward nature, that among 
the learned it has long been a conteſted, and remains fill an undecided point, whether na- 
ture or art confer moſt towards excelling in writing and diſcourſe; 1109 nod . 


Wir R reſpect to the manner in which art can moſt effectually furnifh-afliftance for ſuch 
a purpoſe, there may be div of opinions. I by no means pretend to ſay that mere 
rhetorical rules, how juſt ſoever, are ſufficient to form an orator- Buppofng natural 4 
genius to be favourable, more by a great deal will depend upon private apf ication and ſtudy, — 
than upon any ſyſtem of ĩnſtruction that is capable of being publicly communicated. But at 
the ſame time, though rules and inſtructions cannot do All that cis requiſite, they may, how · 
ever, do much that is of real uſe. They cannot, it Is true, inſpire. genius; but they can 
direct and aſſiſt it. They cannot remedy barrenneſa ; but they may corrett -redundaticy. 
They point out proper models for imitation. They bring into view the chief beautics that 
ought to be ſtudied, , and the principal faults hat ought to be avoided t and thereby tend io 
enlighten taſte, and to lead genius from unnatural: deyiations, into its proper channel - 
What would not avail for the production of F e Wl An to * Is 
en een Iv eee. 1% eee auf na b, = 
a 1 ertic ee 8 SIP 14. 2˙2 181 ; — 
ALL that regatds the ſtudy of eloquence; and . — the higher attenti 
upon this account, that it is intimately connected with the improvement ot our intellec- 
tual. powers. For I muſt be allowed. to ſay, that when we are employed, after 4 proper 7 
manner, in the ſtudy of compoſition, we are cultivating reaſon itſelf. True rhetoric and _» of 
ſound logic are very nearly allied. The ſtudy of arranging aud expreſfing our thoughts — 
with propriety, teaches to think, as well as to ſpeak, acenrately. By putting our ſeuti- f 
ments into words, we always conceive them more diſtinctly. Every one who has the flight» | FX +4 
eſt acquaintance with compoſition knows, that when he expreſſes himſelſ ill on any ſubject, ” _.. 
when his arrangement becomes looſe, and his ſentences turn feeble, the defects of his flyle . | 
can, almoſt on every occaſion, be traced back to his indiſtinct conception of the ſubje& x 78 
cloſe is the connection between thoughts and the words in which hog re e 2 
\» Fam: ſtudy of compoſition, important in itſelf at all times, has, acquired addidonal! . 
portance from the taſte and manners of the preſent age. It is an age wherein improve“ 
ments, in every part of ſcience, have been proſecuted with ardour. To all, the liberal arts 6 
much attention has been paid ; and to none more than to the beauty of language, and tht . 
2 and elegance of every kind n, The public car is become re. Itwillapt * 
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en, e 7 pts „a ce i be - nnn eber 
| 1 vin not deny that the 1 elegance; tad ack; to inferior ornaments 
of compoſition, may at preſent have engroſſed too great a degree of the public regard. It is 
indeed my opinion, that we lean to this extreme; often more careful of poliſhing ſtyle, than 
of ſloring it with thought, Yet hence ariſes a new reaſon for the ſtudy of juſt and proper 
compaſition. If it be requifite\not to be deficient in elegance or ornament. in times when 
they are in ſuch high eſtimation, it is ſtill more requiſite to attain the power of diſtinguithing 
falſe ornament from true, in order to. prevent our being carried away by that torrent of falſe 
. and frivolous taſte, which never fails, when. it. is prevalent, to ſweep along with it the raw 
and the ignorant. They who have never ſtudied elaquenee in its principles, nor have been 
wained'to-attend to the genuine and. manly beauties of good writing, are always ready to be 
. caught by the mere glare of language and when they come to ſpeak in public, or to compoſe, 
have no other ſtandard on which to. form themſelves, except eee da faſhionable 


and popular, how corrupted ver, or erroncous, W eee ee 


Zur as chere are many who have no ſuch objects as either-compoſition or oublic ſpeaking 
in view, let us next confider' what advantages may be derived by them, from ſuch ſtudies as. 
form the ſubject of theſe Lectures. To them, rhetoric is pov fo much a practical art as a ſpe- 


culative fcience ; andthe fame inſtructions which aſfiſt others in compoſing, will afiſt them. 


in judging of, andrreliſhing, the eee eee ee exe 

ee e e ment | 1 | 26 21 | I 17 
ne s Same ee e ee 8 of the ſams/ kind with hole 

which I mentioned before-with refpe& ta rhetoric... As rhetoric has been fometimes, thought 
to ſignify nothing more than the ſcholaſtic ſtudy of words, and and tropes, ſo exi- 
ticiſm has: been conſidered as merely the art of finding faults zu as the frigid application of 
certain technical terms, by means of which: porſons are taught to cavil and cenſure in a 
learned manner. But this is the criticiſm of pedants only. True cruiciſm is à liberal and 


- "bumane art. Ir is the offspring of good ſenſe and refined. taſte, It aims at acquiring a juſt. 


diſcernment of the real merit of authors. It promotes a lively zelith of their beauties, while 
of it preſerves. us from that blind and/implicit veneration which would confound theis beauties 

and faults: in our eſteem.” It teaches us, A to admire and t v. en 
5 , ann Tollow POT SEE 3 | . 1 


at 


Te! yt Sa NE A — rs CEE . | 
. ©. courſe, when. every one erects himſelf into a judge, and when we can hardly mingle in po- 
lite ſociety. without bearing fome thare in ſuch. diſguſfions ; ftudjes of this kind, it is not 


to be doubted, will appear to deri ve part of their importance from the uſe to which they 


may be applied in furniſhing materials for thoſe faſhionable AA e 
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Bor 1 Would be ſorry if we could not reſiſt he merit of duch ſtudies be of 

; bend and intrinſical uſe independent of appearance and ſhow.. The exerciſe of taſte and of 

found cruiciſm, is in truth one of the moſt improving employments of the underſtanding. 

To apply the principles of good ſenſe to compoſition and diſcourſe; to examine what is 

beautiful, and why it is ſo 3; to employ. ourſclvgs in diſtinguiſhing accurately between the 
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and the ſolid, between affected and natural ornament, muſt certaibly improve us 
not a little in the , moſt valuable part of all philoſophy, the philoſophy of human nature. 
For ſuch diſquiſitions are very intimately connected with the knowledge of ourſelves. They 
neceſſarily lead us to reflect on the operations of the imagination, and the movements of 
the heart ; e at A LAI An, oj.» 
1 to our frame. 50 


Lender. and Ethical diſquiftions move in a higher ſphere; ** ror cantata wich. 
obje&s of a more ſevere kind; the progreſs of che underianding in its ſearch after know- 
ledge, and the direction of the will in the proper purſuit of good. In theſe they point out to 
man the improvement of his nature as an intelligent being; and his duties as the ſuhject of 
moral obligation. Belles Lettres and criticiſm chiefly conſider him as a Being endowed with 
thoſe powers of taſte and imagination, which were intended to embelliſh his mind, and to 
ſupply him with rational and uſeful entertainment. They open a field of inveſtigation pe- 
culiar to themſelves. ' All. chat relates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and elegance; all 
that can ſooth the mind, gratify the fancy, or move the affections, belongs to their pro- 
vince, They preſent human nature under a different aſpect from that which it aſſumes to 
the view of other ſciences. They bring to light various ſprings of action which without 
their aid might have paſſed unobſervedz and which, though of a Eelicate nature, frequent- 
W departments of human bd: 

Wen ſtudies have alſo this peculiar advantage, that they. cxerciſs.oar 88 without fa 
tigging it. They lead to enquiries acute, but not painful; profound, but not dry nor ab- 
firuſe. They ſtrew flowers in the path of ſcience z and while they keep the mind bent, in 
ſome degree, and active, they relieve it at the ſame time from that more toilſome labour to 
which it muſt ſubmit in the acquiſition of necefſary condition. or the wn of ab- 
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tends to produce on human life. The moſt buſy man, ia the moſt active ſphere, cannot be 
always occupied by buſineſs. Men of ferious profeſſions cannot always be an the firach of 
ferious thought. Neither can the moſt gay and flouriſhing: ſituations of fortune afford any 
man the oß filling all his hours with: pleaſure. Life muſt always languiſh-in-the hands 
of the idle. k will frequently. languiſh even in the hands of the buſy, if they have not 
ſome-dagloymene fabidiary. ws: thas which Lanes tie malo busse How then ſhall theſe 
vacant ſpares thoſe unemployed: intervals, which, more or leſs, occur in the life of every 
one, be filled up? How can we contrive to diſpoſe of them in any way that ſhall be more: - 
agreeable in. itſelf, or more conſonant to the dignity. of the human mind;, than in the en» 
tertainments of taſte, and the ſtudy of polite literature ? He who is ſo happy as to have acc 
quired, 4. reliſh for theſe, has always at hand an innocent and. irreproachable amuſement for 
his leiſure hours, to ſave him from the danger of many a pernicious-paſſion/ He is not in 
- Hazard of being a burden to himſelf.. He is not obliged to fly to low company, or ta court: 
the riot of looſe pleaſures, in ordert to cure the tediouſneſs of exiſtence. | wa | 


, ProviDencs ſeems plainly to have pointed: out this uſeful purpoſt which Sepidaſbews 
of taſte may be applied, by interpoſing them in a middle ſtation between the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, and thoſe of pure intellect: We were not defigned to grovel always among objects ſo 
low as the former 3 nor are we capable of dwelling conſtantly in ſo high a. region as the lat- 
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ter. The pleaſures of taſte refreſh the iniud utter the tolls of the datellec, and che labours 
of abſtrat ſtudy; and they gradually ws it above the attachments of ſenſe," ine Terme it 


| 1 Wann of virtue. 


585 mene is this to experience, that in the n of 53 no objec has in eve- 
ry age appeared more important to wiſe men, than to tiucture them early with à reliſh for 
the entertainments of taſte. The tranſition is commonly made with eaſe from theſe to the 
diſcharge of the higher and more important duties of life. Good hopes may be entertained 
of thoſe whoſe minds have this liberal and elegant turn. Many virtues may be grafted upon 
it. Whereas to be entirely devoid of reliſh for eloquenoe, poetry, or any of the fine arts, 
is juſtly conſtrued to be an unpromiſing ſymptom of youth; aud raifes ſuſpicions of their 
being prone to low oof ra or deſtined to Zu in "the more W and 1 _ 


* of life. 10 p 72 1. N 1 f 


Turan are indeed: 8 &iſpotitions be ens en which ah TORE of taſte 
is not more or leſs connected. A cultivated taſte increaſes ſenſibility to all the tender and 
humane paſſions, by-giving them frequent 2 mags while it tends wo: InAs * os I 


be won: _ emotions .) 90 N 
| 3 didiciſſe fideliter LD le 355. * 
en mores, nec finit eſſe terne . f 


We . 3 and high t which poetry, e ni hiſtory are ; 
bringing under our view, naturally tend to nouriſh in our minds public ſpirit, the love of 
glory; SHA of external n and the admiration of what is wo illuſtrious * great. 
* 5 

1 Witt not go fo PIP as 10 ſay that the i improvement it'of taſte and of virtue is the alte or 

- that they may always bg expected to coexiſt in an equal degree. More powerful correctives 
Wan kuſte can apply, are neceſſary for reforming the corrupt propenſities which too fre- 
quently prevail among mankind. Elegant ſpeculations are ſometimes found'to float on the ſur- 
face of the mind; while bad paſſions poſſeſs the interior regions of the heart. At the ſame 
time this cannot but be admitted, that the exerciſe of taſte is, in its native tendeney, moral 
and purifying. From reading the moſt admired productions of genius, whether in poetry 
or proſe, almoſt every one rifes with ſome good impreſſions left on his mind y and though 
theſe may not always be durable, they are at leaſt to be ranked among the means of diſpoſing 
the heart to virtue. One thing is certain, and I ſhall hereafter have occaſion tg, illuſtrate ic 
more fully, chat without poſſeſſing the virtuous affoctions in a ſtrong degree, no man can at- 
2 eminence in the ſublime parts of eloquence . He muſt feel 9 a good man feels, if 
He expects greatly to move or to intereſt mankind. They are the ardent ſentiments of ho- + 
nour, virtue, magnanimity, and public ſpirit, that only can kindle that fire of genius, and 
call up into the mind thoſe high ideas, which attract the admiration of ages; and if this 
ſpirit be neceflary to produce the moſt diſtinguithed efforts of NOT it en be neceſ- 
fary alſo to our reliſhing them with proper taſte and feeling. | 1 


On theſe general topics I ſhall dwell no longer but proceed directly t to the confideration 
of 475 7 which wy Rey = ee enen TINY" dia EG into five 
| * parts. 


„ W d habe wants d . 
7 often d the rude, and calm d the doiſt'rous mind, 


r 1 


parts. Flrſt, ſome Introductory diſſertations on the nature of taſte, and . the ſources 
of its pleaſures.” Secondly, the conſideration of language : Thirdly, of ſtyle : Fourthly, of 
eloquence properly ſo called, or public ſpeaking in its different kinds. Laſtly; a critical ex- 
amination of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſpecies of compoſition, both in proſe and verſe. * - 
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X: E nature of the preſent undertaking leads me to begin with forme enquiries con- 


W mia Ao ings ©; 


ee are for ſubjects on which men talk mort lookly nod. indiftinAty chant eat Taſtes 
bew which. it is wore difficult to explain with preciſion; and none which in this Courſt of 
Lectures will appear more dry or abſtract. What I have to ſay on the ſubject ſhall be in 
the following order. I ſhall firſt explain the Nature of Taſte as a power or faculty in the 
human mind. I ſhall next conſider how far it is an improveablg faculty. I ſhall ſhew the 
ſources of its improvement, and the characters of taſte in its 
examine the various fluctuations to which it is liable, and enquire whether there be any ſtand- 


ard ta which we can 9 8 ene in r the corrupted- 


Nr | ? | »* ir if" |: awe 

®2 Tas may be defined The power. of receiving pleaſure from the beauties in 
4 and of art.” The firſt queſtion that occurs concerning it is, whether it is to be conſſder- 
* 28 an intef nal ſenſe, or as an exertion of reaſon 2 Reaſow is a very general term ; but if 
we underſtand by it, that power of the mind which in ſpeculative matters diſcovers truth,, 
and in practical matters judges of the fitneſs of means to an end, I apprehend the queſtiom 
may de cafily anſwered: ; For nothing can be more clear, than thar taſte is not reſolveable 
io any ſuch operation of Reaſon; It is not merely through a-diſcovery of the underſtand-- 
ing or a deduQtion of argument, that the mind receives pleaſure from a, beautiful proſpect 
or a fine poem. Such objects often ſtrike-us- intuitively, and make a ſtrong impreſſion when: 
we are unable to affign the reaſons of our being pleaſed; They ſometimes ſtrike ia the fame: 


manner the philoſopher and the peaſant ; the boy and the man. Hence the faculty by which 


we reliſh ſuch beauties, ſeems more a-Kin' to a feeling. of ſenſe, than tu a proceſs of the un- 
derſtanding: and accordingly from an external ſenſe it hus borrowed its name; that ſenſe by 
which we receive and diſtinguiſh the pleaſures of food having, in ſeveral languages, given 

rife to the word Taſte in the metaphorical meaning under which we now conGder ir. © How- 


cer, as. ann which regard che W _ of words. 
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cerning Taſte, as it is this faculty which is always N to in nen, . 


perfect ſtate· 1 ſhall hen 
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1 FF | 
5s to'be carefully avoided, it muſt not be inferred from what I have ſaid, that reaſon is en- 
tirely excluded from the exertions of taſte. Though taſte, beyond doubt, be ultimately 
founded on a certain natural and inſtinctive ſenſibility to beauty, yet reaſon, as I ſhall ſhew 


hereafter, aſſiſts Taſte in many of i its operations, and ſerves to g its power.“ 


TasTE, in the ſenſe in which I have explained it, is a faculty common in ſome degree 
to all men. Nothing that belongs to human nature is more univerſal than the reliſh of 
beauty of one kind or other; of what is orderly, proportioned, grand, harmonious, new, 
or ſprightly. In children, the yudiments of Taſte diſcover themſelves very early in a thou- 
ſand inſtances ; in their fondneſs for regular bodies, their admiration of pictures and ſtatues, 
and imitations of all kinds; and their ſtrong attachment to whatever is new or. marvellous. - 

The moſt ignorant 3 are delighted with ballads and tales, and are ſtruck with the 
beautiful appearances of nature in the earth and heavens. Even in the deſerts of America, 

where human nature ſhews itſelf in its moſt uncultivated ſtate, the ſavages have their orna- 

ments of dreſs, their war and their death ſongs, their harrangues, and their orators. We 
muſt therefore conclude the principles of Taſte to be deeply founded in the human mind. 
It is no leſs eſſential to man to have ſome diſcernment of beauty, than it is to poſſeſs the at- 
tributes of reaſon and of ſpeoch f. 


| Bur although none 'be wholly devoid of this . yet the degrees in which it is _ 
ſeſſed are widely different. In ſome men only the feeble glimmerings of Taſte appear the 
beauties which they reliſh are of the coarſeſt kind; and of theſe they have but a weak and 
.confuſed impreſſion: while in others, Taſte riſes to an acute diſcernment, and a lively enjoy- 
ment of the moſt refined beauties. In general, we may obſerve, that in the powers and plea- 
ſures of Taſte, there is a more remarkable inequality among men than is uſually found in 
point of common ſenſe, reaſon, and judgment. The conſtitution of our nature in this, as 
in all other reſpects, diſcovers admirable wiſdom. In the diſtribution of thoſe talents which 
are neceſſary for man's well-being, Nature hath made leſs diſtinction among her childben. 
But in the diſtribution of thoſe which belong only to the ornamental part of life, ſhe hath be- 
owed her favours with more frugality. She hath both ſown the ſeeds more - 1967-0." hed ; * 
rendered a higher culture requiſite for bringing them to perfection. F 


Tuts inequality of Taſte among men is owing, 1 in part, to the different 
frame of their natures ; to nicer organs, and finer internal powers, with which ſome are 
ee ps -_ E eu oor, Ah mg na Ang ver ory 


ok Gerard's Eſſay on (ana Abbe or I which relate 
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WE: On the ſubje of Taſte conſidered as a power or — of the mod, mach leſs is to be found 3 the ancient, . 

g the modern rhetorical and critical writers. wing rema rkable in Ciceroderves however to ſhew, that 

ig dens on this ubjodt agree perfectly with what has devn fa above, He is { of the beauties of ftyle and numbers. 

Mud autem nequis admiretur quonam modo hec vulgus imperitorum in audiendo, notet ; eum in omni genere, tum in 

hoe ipſo, magna quzdam eſt vis, incredibiliſque nature. Omnes enim tacito quodam ſenſu, ſive ulla arte aut ratione, 

« quz ſint in artibus de.rggjonibus recta et prava ous, > or : iqque cum factunt in pifturis, et io ſignis, et in aliis operibus, 

ad quorum intelligentiam a natura minus ha nfſtromenti, tum multo oſtendunt magis in verborum, numerorum, vo- 

„ cumque judicio quod ea fant in communibus infixa ſenſibus; neque carum rerum quenquam funditus natura voluit efle 
« expertem,” Cie. de Orat. lib. iii. cap pe 5 ©, Edit. Gruteri,——QuinQilian. ſeems to include Taſte (for which, in the 

F  _ which we now give to OP — ww r to have had no'diſtin name) under what he calls judicium. 


Locus de adco jus operis omnibus connectus ac miſtus eſt, ut ne a ſententiis qui- 
« dem aut 1 | are poſſit 2 nec — arte traditur quam guſtus aut odor Ut — ot 
Inſtitus. 
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culture ſtill more. The illuſtration of his leads to my next remark on this ſubject, that 
Taſte is a moſt improveable faculty, if there be any ſuch in human nature; a remark which 
gives great encouragement to ſach a courſe of ſtudy as we are now propoſing to purſue. Of 
the truth of this aſſertion we may eafily be convinced, by only reflecting on that immenſe 
ſuperiority which education and improvement give to civilized, above barbarous nations, in 
refinement of Taſte; and on the ſuperiority which they give in the ſame nation to tho who 
have ſtudied the liberal arts, above the rude and untaught vulgar. The difference is ſo 
great, that there is 3 no one particular in which theſe two claſſes of men are ſo far 
removed from each other, as in reſpect of the powers and the pleaſures of Taſte: and aſ- 
furedly for this difference no other general cauſe can be aſſigned, but culture and education. 
I ſhall now proceed to ſhew what the means are, by N Taſte becomes ſo remarkably 


nn of cultivation and progreſs. 


Rütter firſt upon that great law of our nature, that exerciſe is the chief ſource of im- WM 


provement in all our faculties. This holds both in our bodily, and in our mental powers. 
It holds even in our external ſenſes; although theſe be leſs the ſubject of cultivation than 
any of our other faculties. We ſee how acute the ſenſes become in perſons whoſe trade or 
buſineſs leads to nice exertions of them. Touch, for inſtance, becomes infinitely more ex- 
quiſite i in men whoſe employment requires them to examine the polith of bodies, than it is 
in others. They who deal in microſcopical obſervations, or are accuſtomed to engrave on 
precious ſtones, acquire ſurpriſing accuracy of fight in diſcerning the minuteſt objects; and 
practice in attending to different flavours and taſtes of liquors} wonderfully improves the 
power of diſtinguiſhing them, and of tracing their compoſition. Placing internal Taſte 
therefore on the footing of a ſimple ſenſe, it cannot be doubted that fre uent exerciſe, and” 
curious attention to its proper objects, muſt greatly heighten its power. Of this we, have 
one clear proof in that part of Taſte, which is called an ear for muſic. Experience every 
day ſhews, that nothing is more improveable. Only the ſimpleſt and plaineſt compoſitions 
are reliſhed at firſt ; uſe and practice extend our pleaſure ; teach us to reliſh finer melody, 
and by degrees vnakle us to enter into the intricare and compounded pleaſures of harmony. 
So an eye for the beauties of painting is never all at once acquired. It is gradually a 
dy being converſant among pictures, and ſtudying the works of the beſt maſters. . | 


| Pkrervvty ; in the ſame manner, with reſpect to the beauty of compolition * diſcourte 
attention to the moſt approved models, ſtudy of the beſt authors, compariſons of lower 5 


higher degrees of the ſame beauties, operate towards the refinement of Taſte. When one | 


is only beginning his acquaintance with works of genius, the ſentiment which attends them is 
obſcure and confuſed. He cannot point out the ſeveral excellencies or blemiſhes of a per- 
formance which he peruſes; he is at a Toſs on what to reſt his judgment all that can be ex- 
pected i is, that he ſhould tell in general whether he be pleaſed or not. But allow him more 
experience in works of this kind, and his Taſte becomes by degrees more exact and eplight-= 
ened. He begins to perceive not only the character of the whole, but the beauties and de- 


fets of each part; and is able to deſcribe the peculiar qualities which he praiſes or blames, | 


The miſt diſſipates which ſeemed formerly to-hang over the object; and he can at length 
pronounce firmly, and without heſitation, concerning it. Thus in Taſte, conſidered as 


mere ſcoſibiliry, exerciſe opens a great ſource of improvement. EI — — 


By r although Taſte be 1 founded on ſenſibility, it muſt not be 7 as in- 


ſtinctive ſenſibility alone. — and good ſenſe, as I before hinted, have ſo extenſive an 
C 


influenced 


* 
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influence on all che ds and deciſions of Taſte, that a thorough good Taſte may well 
be confidered as a power compounded of natural ſenſibility to beauty, and of improved under- 
- ſtanding. In order to be ſatisfied of this, let us obſerve, that the greater part of the pro- 
ductions of genius are no other than imitations of nature; repreſentations of the characters, 
actions, or manners vf men. The pleaſure we reccive from ſuch imitations or repreſenta- 
tions is founded on mere Taſte : but to judge whether they be properly executed, belongs to 
the underſtanding, which compares the copy with the original. 


Is reading, for inſtance, ſuch a poem as the Enied, a great part of our pleaſure _ from 
the plan or ſtory being well conducted, and all the parts joined together with probability 
and due connexion; from the characters being, taken from nature, the ſentiments. being 
fuited to the characters, and the ſtyle to the ſentiments, The pleaſure which ariſes from a 
poem ſo conducted, is felt or enjoyed by Taſte as an internal ſenſe ; but the diſcovery of this 
conduct in the poem is owing to reaſon; and the more that reaſon enables us to diſcover 
ſuch propriety in the conduct, the greater will be our pleaſure. We are pleaſed, through 
our natural ſenſe of beauty. Reaſon ſhews us why, and upon what grounds, we are pleaſed. 
Wherever in works of Taſte, any reſemblance to nature is aimed at; wherever there is any 
reference of parts to a whole, or of means to an end, as there is indeed in almoſt every 
writing and diſcourſe, there the underſtanding muſt always have a great part to act. 


Herz then is a wide field for reaſon's exerting its powers in relation to the objects of 
Taſte, particularly with reſpe& to compoſition, orks of genius; and hence ariſes a 
ſecond and a very conſiderable ſource of the — of Taſte, from the application 
of reaſon and good ſenſe to ſuch productions of genius. Spur ious beauties, ſuch as unna- 
tural characters, forced ſentiments, affected ſtyle, may pleaſe for a little; but they. pleaſe 
only becauſe their oppoſition to nature and to good ſenſe has not been examined, orattend- 
ed to. Once ſhew how nature might have been more juſtly imitated or repreſented; | how 
the writer might have managed his ſubje& to greater advantage; the illuſion will preſently 
be * and thoſe falſe beauties will pleaſe no more. 


| Fab theſe two ' ſource then, firſt, the frequent exerciſe of Taſte, and next the ap- 
| plication of good ſenſe and reaſon to the objects of Taſte, Taſte as a power of the mind re- 
ceives its improvement. In its perfect ſtate, it is undoubtedly the reſult both of nature and 
of art. It ſuppoſes our natural ſenſe of beauty to be refined by frequent attention, to the 
moſt beautiful objects, and at the ſame time to be 8 and improved by the light of the 
underſtanding. | 
. : 
Ius be allowed to add, that as a 8992 head, ſo likewiſe a good heart, is a Very may 
terial requiſite to juſt Taſte. The moral beauties are not only in themſelves ſuperior to all 
others, but they exert an influence, either more near or more remote, on a great variety of 
other objects of Taſte. Wherever the affections, characters, or actions of men are concern- 
ed (and theſe certainly afford the nobleſt ſubjects to genius), there can be neither any juſt | 
or affecting deſcription of them, nor any thorough feeling of the beauty of that deſcription, 
without our poſſeſling the virtuous. affeftions. He whoſe heart is indelicate or hard, he who 
has no admiration of what is truly noble or praiſeworthy, nor the proper ſympathetic ſenſe 
of what is ſoft and tender, muſt have a. very imperfect rcliſh of the higheſt e! of elo- 
quence. and, poetry. 
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—— TAR wh Weng to its moſt perfect ſtate are all reducible to wo, 
Delicacy and Correctneſs. a 

DzL1cacy of Taſte reſpects principally the perfection of that natural ſenſibility on which 
Taſte is founded. It implies thoſe finer organs or powers which enable us to diſcover beau- 
ties that lie hid from a vulgar eye. One may have ſtrong ſenſibility, - and yet be deficient 
in delicate Taſte. He may be deeply impreſſed by ſuch beauties as he perceives ; but he 
perceives only what is in ſome degree coarſe, what is bold and palpable ; while chaſter 
and fimpler ornaments eſcape his notice. In this ſtate Taſte generally exiſts among rude 
and unrefined nations. But a perſon of delicate Taſte both feels ſtrongly, and feels accu- 
rately. He ſees diſtinctions and differences where others ſee none; the moſt latent beauty 
does not eſcape him, and he is ſenſible of the ſmalleſt blemiſh. Delicacy of Taſte is judged 
of by the ſame marks that we uſe in judging of the delicacy of an external ſenſe. As the 
goodneſs of the palate is not tried by ſtrong flavours, but by a mixture of ingredients, 
where, notwithſtanding the confuſion, we remain ſenſible of each; in like manner delicacy 
of internal Taſte appears, by a quick and lively ſenfibility to its fineſt, moſt compounded, or 
moſt latent objects. 


CornREcTNESS of Taſte reſpects chiefly the improvement which that faculty receives 
through its connection with the underſtanding. A man of correct Taſte is one who is ne- 
ver impoſed on by counterfeit beauties z who carries always in his mind that ſtandard of good 
ſenſe which he employs in judging of every thing. He eſtimates with propriety the compa» 
rative merit of the ſeveral beauties which he meets with in any work of genius; refers 
them to their proper claſſes; afligns the principles, as far as they can be traced, whence 
their power of pleaſing us flows; and is pleaſed himſelf preciſely in that degree in which 
he ought, and no more. 
"Ir is true that theſe two qualities of Taſte, Delicacy and Correftneſs, mutually lmply 
each other. No Taſte can be exquiſitely delicate without being correct; nor can be thorough- 
ly correct without being delicate. But ſtill a predominancy of one or other quality in the 
mixture is often viſible. The power of Delicacy is chiefly ſeen in diſcerning the true merit 
of a work ; the power of Correctneſs, in rejecting falſe pretenſions to merit. Delicacy 
leans more to feeling; Correctneſs more to reaſon and judgment. The former is more the 
gift of nature ; the latter, more the product of culture and art. Among the antient critics, 
Longinus poſſeſſed moſt Delicacy ; Ariſtotle, moſt Correftneſs. Among the moderns, Mr. 
Addiſon is a high example of delicate Taſte ; Dean Swift, had he written on the ws pi of 
criticiſm, would perhaps have afforded the example of a correct one. 


nem viewed Taſte in its moſt improved and perfect ſtate, I come next to Wan e 
deviations from that ſtate, the fluctuations and changes to which it is liable; and to enquire 
whether, in the midſt of theſe, there be any means of diſtinguiſhing a true from a corrupt- 

ed Taſte. This brings us to the moſt difficult part of our taſk. For it muſt be acknowledg- 


ac, that no principle of the human mind is, in its operations, more fluftuating and caprici- 


ous than Taſte. Its variations have been ſo great and frequent, as to create a ſuſpicion with 
ſome, of its being merely arbitrary; grounded on no foundation, aſcertainable by no ſtand- 
ard, but wholly dependent on changing fancy ; the conſequence of which would be, that 
all ſtudies or regular enquiries concerning the objects of Taſte were vain. In architecture, 
the Grecian models were long eſteemed the moſt perfect. In ſucceeding ages, the Gothic 
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architecture alone prevailed, and afterwards the Grecian Taſte revived in all its vigour, and 


12 


engroſſed the public admiration. In eloquence and poetry, the Afiatics at no time reliſhed 
any thing but what was full of ornament, and ſplendid in a degree that we would denominate 
gawdy ; whilſt the Greeks admired only chaſte and ſimple beauties, and deſpiſed the Afiatic 
oſtentation. In our own. country, how many writings chat were greatly extolled two or 
three centuries ago, are now fallen into entire diſrepute and oblivion ? Without going back 
to remote inſtances, how very different is the taſte, of poetry which prevails. in Great, Britain 
now; from what prevailed there no longer ago than the reign of king Charles II, which the 
authors too of that time deemed an Auguſtan age: when nothing was in vogue but an affected 
brilliancy of wit; when the {imple majeſty of Milton was overlooked, . and Paradiſe Loſt al- 
moſt entirely unknown; when Cowley's laboured and unnatural conceits were admired as 
the very quintefſence of genius z Waller's gay ſprightlineſs was miſtaken. for the tender ſpirit 
of Love poetry; and ſuch writers as ann and been can were * in eſteem for keen 
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ady thing that can be called a ſtandard of Taſte, by appealing to which we may diſtinguiſh 
between a good and a bad Taſte? Or, is there in truth no ſuch diſtinction; and are we to 
hold that, according to the proverb, there is no diſputing of Taſtes 3 but that whatever 
pleaſes is right, for that reaſon that it does pleaſe ? This is the peter ore 2 a . re 


"mw ſubtile one it is, Which we are now to diſcuſs. 49 


Wein 


5 5 F BEGIN by: 3 * K be no ſuch gc any ſtandard | of Taſte, this con- 
ſequence muſt immediately follow, that all Taſtes are equally good; a poſition, whi 

though it may paſs unnoticed in flight matters, and when we ſpeak of the leſſer differences 
among the Taſtes of men, yet when we apply it to the extremes, its abſurdity'preſeptly' be- 
comes glaring, For is there any one who will ſeriouſly maintain that the Taſte of a Hot- 
tentot or a Laplander is as delicate and as correct as that of a Longinus or an Addiſon ? or, 


that he can be charged with no defect or incapacity who thinks a common news-writer as ex- | 


cellent an Hiſtorian as Tacitus? As it would be held downright: extravagance to talk in this 
manner, we are led unavoidably to this concluſion, that there is ſome. foundation for the 
preference of one man's Taſte to that of another; or, _ Wa is a FEY * a _ right 


ww a Lenz in war as in other . 11 . 
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te to > prevent miſtakes on this ſubjeR, it is Wan to bes next, that the diver- 
Key: of Taſtes which prevails, among mankind, does nat in every caſe infer corruption of 
Taſte, or oblige us to ſeek for ſome ſtandard in order to determine who are in the right. 
The Taſtes of men may differ very conſiderably as to their object, and yet none of them be 
/ wrong. One man reliſhes Poetry moſt ; another takes pleaſure in nothing but Hiſtory.” One 
prefers. Comedy; another, Tragedy. One. admires the ſimple; another, the ornamented 
ſtyle. - The young are amuſed with gay and fprightly compoſitions. 'The elderly are more 
entertained with thoſe of a graver caſt, Some nations delight in bold pictures of manners; 
and ſtrong repreſentations of paſſion. Others incline to more correct and regular elegance 
doth in deſcription and ſentiment. Though all differ, yet all pitch upon ſorye one beauty 


which peculiarly ſuits their turn of mind; and therefore no one has a title to. condemn the 


It is not in matters of Taſte, as in queſtions of mere reaſon, where there is but one 


goncluſion that can be true, and all the reſt are erroneous. Truth, which is the object of 


xeaſon, is one 3 Beauty, which is che object of Taſte, is manifold. Taſte therefore admits 
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— then, to explitis this matter 3 I wed che ve aber, that this „mit. 

ble diverſity of Taſtes can only have place where the objects of Taſte are different. Where ' 

it is with reſpect to the ſame object that men difagree, when one ' condemns that as ugly, 

which atiother admires as highly beautiful; then it is no longer diverſity, but direct oppoſi- 

tion of Taſte that takes place; and therefore one muſt be in the right, and another in the 

wrong, unleſs that abſurd phradox were allowed to hold, that all Taſtes are equally good 

and true. One man prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppoſe that I, on the other hand, admire 

Homer more than Virgil. I have as yet no reaſon to ſay that our Taſtes are contradictory. 

The other perſon is moſt ſtruek with the elegance and tenderneſs which are the eharacteriſt- 

ies of Virgil; I, with the fimplicity and fire of Homer. As long as heit her of us deny that 

both Homer and Virgil have great beauties, our difference falls within the compaſs of that 


diverſtty of Tuſtes, which I have ſhewed to be natural and allowable. But if the other man — 
; | 75 


ſhall affert that Homer has no beauties whatever ; that he holds him to be à dull aud ſpirit- „ 

leſs writer, and that he would as ſoon peruſe any old legend of Knight-Errantry as the Hiad 3 an „ 4 

then I exclaim, that my antagoniſt either is void of all Taſte, or that his Taſte is corrupted | * * Al A 
I P — 


in a miſerable degree; and I appeal to whatever I think the ſtandard of Taſte, to ſh&w him 
that he 1 is in 1 the wrong. | 4 


45 In een doe 


af int ſtandard is, to which, in fact eppes of "Taſtes, we are obliged to' have 
our remains to be traced. A ſtandard properly fignifies, that which is of ſuch un- 
doubted authority as to be the teſt of other things of the ſame kind. Thus a ſtandard weight 
or meaſure, is that which is appointed by law to regulate all other meaſures aud weights. 
Thus the court is ſaid to be the ſtandard of yoo REO and ay ſcripture, of ae. 


meu orig 


nen we ny that nature is the ſtandard of Tafte, we 170 4 2 Principe 4 very true 
and juſt, as far as it can be applied. There is no doubt, that in all caſes where an imita-- 
tion is intended of ſome object that exiſts in nature, as in repreſenting human characters or 
actions, conformity to nature affords a full and diſtinct criterion of what is truly beautiful. 
Reaſon hath in ſuch caſes full ſcope for exerting its authority; for approving or condemn- 
ing; by comparing the copy with the original. But there are innumerable caſes in Which 
this rule cannot be at all applied; and conformity to nature, is an expreſſion frequently 
uſed, withont any diſtinct or determinate meaning. We muſt therefore ſearth' _ e 
that can de N more clear and preciſe, to de Toon 1 2 CNS | 


Tasrr, as I before Apuines it, is ultimately ounded on an internal ſenſe of Wale 
which is natural to men, and which, in its application to particular objects, is capable of 
being guided and enlightened by reaſon. Now, were there any one perſon who poſſeſſed in 

full perfection all the powers of human nature, whoſe internal ſenſes were in every inſtance 
exquiſite and juſt, and whoſe reaſon was unerring and ſure, the determinations of ſuch a: 
perſon concerning beauty, would, beyond doubt, be à perfect ſtandard for the Taſte of all 
others. Wherever their Taſte differed from bis, it could be imputed only to ſome imper- 
fection in their natural powers. But as there is no ſuch living ſtandard, no one perſon to 
whom all mankind will allow ſuch ſubmiſſion to be due, what is there of ſufficient authority 

to be the ders, * 8 various and N TW of men f. Moft nn Weng, 1 is nothing. 

* but 
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but the Taſte, as far as it can be gathered, of human nature. That which men concur the 
moſt in admiring, muſt be held to be beautiful. His Taſte muſt be eſteemed juſt and true, 
which coincides with the general ſentiments of men. In this ſtandard we muſt reſt. To the 
ſenſe of mankind the ultimate appeal muſt ever lie, in all works of Taſte. If any one ſhould 
maintain that ſugar was bitter and tobacco was ſweet, no reaſonings could avail to prove it. 
The Taſte of ſuch a perſon would infallibly be held to be diſeaſed, merely becauſe it differed 
ſo widely from the Taſte of the ſpecies. o which he belongs. In like manner, with regard 
to the objects of ſentiment-or internal Taſte, the common feelings of men carry the ſame 
authority, and have a title to regulate the Taſte of every individual. 1 


Bur have we then, it will be ſaid, no other criterion of what is beautiful, than the ap- 
probation of the majority ? Muſt we collect the voices of others, before we form any judg- 
ment for ourſelves, of what deſerves applauſe in Eloquence or Poetry ? By%o means z 
there are principles of reaſon and ſound judgment which can be applied to matters of Taſte, 
as well as to the ſubjects of ſcience and philoſophy. He who admires or cenſures any work 
of genius, is always ready, if his Taſte be in any degree improved, to affign ſome reaſons of 
his deciſion. He appeals to principles, and points out the grounds on which he proceeds. 
Taſte is a ſort of compound power, in which the light of the underſtanding always mingles, 
more or leſs, with the feelings of ſentiment. | 


Bou r, though reaſon can carry us a certain length in judging concerning works of Tafte, 
it is not to be forgotten that the ultimate concluſions to which our reaſonings lead, refer at 
laſt to ſenſe and perception. We may ſpeculate and argue concerning propriety of conduct 
in a Tragedy, or an Epic Poem. Juſt reaſonings on the ſubject will correct the caprice of un- 
enlightened Taſte, and eſtabliſh principles for judging of what deſerves praiſe. But, at the 
ſame time, theſe reaſonings appeal always, in the laſt reſort, to feeling, The foundation 
upon which they reſt, is what. has been found from experience to pleaſe mankind moſt uni- 
verſally. Upon this ground we prefer a ſimple and natural, to an artificial and affected 
ſtyle ; a regular and well- connected ſtory, to looſe and ſcattered narratives; a cataſtrophe 
which is tender and pathetic, to one which leaves us unmoved. It is from conſulting our 
own imagination and heart, and from attending to the feelings of others, that any principles 
are formed which acquire authority in matters of Taſte“. 


WHEN we refer to the concurring ſentiments of men as the ultimate teſt of what is to be 
- accounted beautiful in the arts, this is to be always underſtood of men placed in ſuch fituations 
as are favourable to the proper exertions of Taſte. Every one muſt perceive, that among rude 
and uncivilized nations, and during the ages of ignorance and darkneſs, any looſe notions 
that are entertained concerning ſuch ſubjects carry no authority. In thoſe ſtates of ſociety, 
Taſte has no materials on which to operate. It is either totally ſuppreſſed, or appears in its 
| | 9 1 f loweſt 


The diſſerenee between the authors who found the ſtandard of Taſte npon the common feelings of human nature aſcer- 
tained by general approbation, and thoſe who found it upon eſtabliſhed principles which can be aſcertained by reaſon, is more 
an apparent than areal difference. Like many other literary controverſies, it turns chiefly on modes of expreſſion. For 
— who lay the greateſt ſtreſs on ſentiment and feeling, make no ſcruple of applying argument and reaſon to matters of 
Taſte. appeal, like other writers, to eſtabliſhed principles, in judging of the cxcellencies of Eloquenee or Poetry; 
aud plainly ſhew, that the general approbation to which they ultimately recur, is an approbation reſulting from diſcuſſion 
as well as from ſentiment. They, on the other hand, who, in order to vindicate Taſte from any ſuſpicion of being arbitrary, 


maintain that it is aſcertainable by the ſtandard of reaſon, admit nevertheleſs, that what pleaſes univerſally, muſt on that 


account be held to be truly beautiful; and that no rules or concluſions concerning objects of Taſte, can have any juſt autho- 
rity, if they be found to contradict the general ſentiments of men. Theſe two ſyſtems, therefore, differ in reality very little 
from one another. Sentiment and Reaſon enter into both ; and by allowing to each of theſe powers its due place, both 
ſyſtems may be rendered conſiſtent. Accordingly, it is in this light that I have endeavoured to place the ſubject. 
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loweſt and moſt imperfect form. We refer to the ſentiments of mankind in poliſhed and 
flouriſhing nations; when arts are cultivated and manners refined; when works of genius 
are ſubjected to free diſcuſſion, and Taſte is improved by Science and Philoſophy. 

Evxx among nations, at ſuch a period of ſociety, I admit, that accidental cauſes may 
occaſionally warp the proper operations of Taſte ; ſometimes the ſtate of religion, ſometimes 
the form of government, may for a while pervert it; a licentious court may introduce a taſte 
for falſe ornaments, and diſſolute writings. The uſage of one admired genius may procure 
approbation for his faults, and even render them faſhionable, Sometimes envy may have 
power to bear down, for a little, productions of great meritz while popular humour, or 
party ſpirit, may, at other times, exalt to a. high, though ſhort-lived, reputation, what lit- 
tle deſerved it, But though ſuch caſual circumſtances give. the appearance of caprice to the 
judgments of Taſte, that appearance is cafily corrected. In the courſe of time, the geunine + 
taſte of human nature never fails to diſcloſe itſelf, and to gain the, aſcendant over any fan- 
taſtic and corrupted modes of Taſte which may chance to; have been introduced. 'Theſe 
may have currency for a while, and miſlead ſuperficial judges ; but being ſubjected to exa · 
mination, by degrees they paſs away z while that alone remains which is founded on found: 


reaſon, and the native feelings of men.. 


Io no means pretend, that there is any ſtandard of Taſte, to which, in every particu- 
lar inſtance, we can reſort for clear and immediate determination. Where, indeed, is ſuch 
a ſtandard to be found for deciding any of thoſe great controverſies in reaſon and philoſo- 
phy, which perpetually divide mankind-? In the preſent caſe, there was-plainlymo occaſion for 
any ſuch ſtrict and abſolute proviſion to be made, In order to judge of what is morally good 
or evil, of what man ought, or ought not in duty to do, it was fit. that the means of clear 
and ; preciſe determination ſhould. be afforded; us. But. to aſcertain in every caſe with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs what is beautiful or elegant, was not at all neceſſary to the happineſs of man. 
And therefore ſome diverſity in feeling was here allowed to take place; and room was left 
for diſcuſſion and debate, concerning the degree of approbation to which any work of genius 
is intitled. Tx. | 
Tux concluſion, which it is ſufficient: for us to reſt upon, is, that Taſte is far from be- 
ing an arbitrary principle, which is ſubje& to the fancy of every individual, and which ad- 
mits of no cricerion for determining whether it be. falſe. or true. Its foundation is the fame- 
in all human minds. It is built upon ſentiments and perceptions which belong to our na- 
ture; and which, in general, operate with the ſame uniformity as our other intellectual 
principles. When theſe ſentiments are perverted by ignorance and prejudice, they are ca- 
pable of being rectified by reaſon. Their ſound and natural ſtate is ultimately determined, 
by comparing them with the general Taſte of mankind. Let men declaim as much as they 
pleaſe, © concerning the caprice and uncertainty. of Taſte, it is found, by experience, that 
there are beauties, which, if they, be diſplayed in a proper light, have power to command 
laſting and. general admiration. In every compoſition,. what intereſts the imagination, and: 
touches the heart, pleaſes all ages and all nations. There is. a certain ftring, which, be- 
ing properly ſtruck, the human heart is ſo. made as to anſwer. to it. F 


HeNCE the univerſal teſtimony. which the moſt inproned' witions.of the monk een 
ſpired, throughout a long tract of ages, to give to ſome few works of genius ; ſuch+as«the : 
Uiad of Homer, and. che Zneid of Virgil. Hence the. authority which ſuch works have 

A | acquired, 
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; | acquired, as ſtandards, in ſome. degree of poetical compoſition; fince from them we are en- 
* abled to collect what the ſenſe of mankind. is, concerning thoſe beauties which give them 

| | the higheſt pleaſure, and which therefore poetry ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice 
may, in one age or country, give a temporary reputation to an indifferent poet, or aubad 

artiſt; but when foreigners, or when poſterity e examine his works, his faults are diſcerned, 

and the genuine Taſte of human nature appears.” - Opinionum commenta delet dies; na- 

t turæ judicia confirmat.” : overthrows the iufions * eee but nee the 
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IASTE, Ceiticifa, _ 6 are ——— 3 nn ng without diſtinct ideas 
annexed to them. In beginning a courſe of Lectures where ſuch words muſt often 
occur, it is neceſſary to aſcertain their meaning with ſome preciſion. Having in the He 
Lecture treated of Taſte, I proceed to explain the nature and foundation of 7 
+COriticiſm is the application of Taſte and of good ſenfe to the ſeveral fine arts; Thy objeat 
which it propoſes is, to diſtinguiſh what is beautiful and what is faulty in every perform · 2 
ances from particular inſtances to aſcend to general principles; and ſo to form r or 
= concluſions concerning the ſeveral kinds of beauty in works of Genius. hn, 
| Tur rules of Criticiſm are not 8 by any induction, a err, as it is 9 that is, 
* they are not formed by a train of abſtract reaſoning, independent of facts and obſervations. 
Criticiſm is an art founded wholly on experience; on the obſervation of ſuch beautics as 
hase come neareſt to the ſtandard. which I before eſtabliſhed: that is, of ſuch beauties as 
have been found to pleaſe mankind moſt generally. For example; Ariſtotle's rules con- 
cerning the unity of action in dramatic and epic compoſition, were not rules firſt diſcovered 
by logical reaſoning, and then applied to poetry; but they were drawn from the practice of 
Homer and Sophocles: they were founded upon obſerving the ſuperior pleaſure which we 
receive from the relation of an action which is one and entire, beyond what we receive from 
the relation of ſcattered and unconnected facts. Suth obſervations taking their riſe at firſt 
from feeling and experience, were found on examination to be ſo conſonant to reaſon, and 
to the principles of human nature, as to paſs into eſtabliſhed- rules, and to be conveniently 
applied for judging of the excellency of any performance. This i is the mot natural account 
of the 1 12 Criticiſm. . * 
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VA AIMASTERLY An is true, will of bümſelf, e compoſe; jn meh a manner it 


as ſhall be ee to the moſt material rules -of oe" for as theſe rules are founded 
. 


— 
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in nature, nature nature will * ſuggeſt 4 in practice. Homer, it is more than probable, 
was acquainted with no ſyſtems of the art of poetry. Guided by genius alone, he compoſed 
in verſe regular ſtory, which all poſterity has admired. Bur this is no argument againſt 


the uſefulneſs of Criticiſm as an art. For as no human genius is perfect, , there is\no-writer. 


but may receive aſſiſtance from critical obſcryations upon the beauties and faults, of choſe; 
who have gone before him. No obſervations or rules can indeed ſupply the defect of genius, 
or inſpire it where it is wanting. But they may often direct it into its proper channel ; they 
may correct its extravagancies, and point out to it the moſt juſt and proper imitation of na- 

ture. Critical rules are deſigned chiefly to ſhew the faults that ought to be wn CR: 
4 we muſt be indebted for the production of eminent deauties. | *$4 


+ I a 


From. what has been ſaid, we are enabled to form a judgment: concerning thoſe complain. | 


which it has been long faſhionable-for petty: authors. to make againſt Critics and Criticiſm. 
Critics have been repreſeated as the great abridgers of the native liberty of genius x as: the 
impoſers of unnatural ſhackles and bonds upon writers, from whoſe cruel perſecution they 
muſt. fly to the Public, and implore its protection · Such ſupplicatory-prefaces are not cal- 
culated to give very favourable ideas of the genius of the author. For every good writer 
will be pleaſed to have his work examined by the principles of ſound underſtanding, and 
true Taſte; The declamations againſt Criticiſm. commonly proceed upon this fuppoſition, 
chat Crities are ſuch: as judge by rule, not by. feeling; which is ſo far from being true that 
they who judge after this manner are pedants, not Critics. | For all the rules of genuine 


Criticiſm I have ſhewn to be ultimately founded an feeling; and Taſte and Feeling are ne- 


ceſſary to guide us in the application of theſe rules to every particular inſtance. | As there 
is nothing in which all ſorts of perſons: more readily affect to be judges than ae r 
Taſte, thexe is no doubt that the number of incompetent Critics will always be grent. 


this, afforda no more foundation for a general invective againſt e than — # 
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Ab inleudble; — formed: agsioſt Cricicifin;: frum eee | 


ſome performances have received from the Public, which, when accurately confidered,:are 
found to contradict the rules eſtabliſhed by Criticiſm. Now, according to the principles 
laid down in the 1a&, Lecture, the Public is the ſupreme judge to whom the laſt appeal muſt 
be made in every work of Taſte z as the ſtandard of Taſte! is founded on the ſentiments 
that are natural and common to all men. But with reſpect to this we are to obſetve; that 
the ſenſe of the Public is often too haſtily judged of. The genuine public Taſte: docs not 
always appear in the applauſe given upon the publication of any ne work. There ara 
both a great vulgar 2 ſmall, apt to be catched and dazzled by very ſuperficial beauties, 
_ the admiration of which in à little time paſſes away: and ſometimes z writer may acquire 
great temporary reputation merely by his compliance with the paſſions or prejudices, with the 


party · ſpirit or ſuperſtitions, notions, that may chance to rule for a time almoſt a whole nati- 


on. In ſuch caſes, though the Public may ſeem to praiſe, true Criticiſm may with reaſon; 
condemn; and it will iu progreſs of time gain the-aſcendant-; for the judgment of true Cui 
ticiſm, and the * Nr en e Wr 
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1 1 admit; — are, of ſome. works” ent contain RO hg of 
the laws ol Criticiſm, acquiring, nevertheleſs, a; general, and even a» laſting - admiration 
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the higkeft degree: But chen we are to ar, chat they have gained tlre Pöble dura 
tion, not by their being irregular, not by their tranſgreſſtons of the rules of art, but in ſpite 
of fuck tranſgreffions. They poſſeſs other beauties which are conformable to juſt rules; 
and the force of theſe beauties has been ſo great as to overpower all cenſure,” and to give 
the Puble à degree of ſutis faction ſuperior to the diſguſt arifing from their blemiſhes. 
Shakeſpeare pleaſes, not by bringing the tranſactions of many years into one play; not by 
his groreſque mixtures of Tragedy and Comedy in one piece, nor by the ſtrained thoughts, 
and affected witticiſms, which he ſometimes employs. Theſe we conſider as blemiſhes, and 
impute- them to the groſſneſs of the age in which he lived. But he pleafes by his animated 
and maſterly repreſentations of characters, by the livelinefs of his deſcriptions, the force of 
his ſentiments, and his poſſeſſing, beyond all writers, the natural language of paſſion: Beau 
ties which true Cxitieiſm no leſs reaches us to place in the higheſt rank, than nature teaches. 
us to feel. Fhis much it may en to _ ſaid nenn — origin, , aud im- 


— of eln! (Ft! | | 
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EvAgours next to path the . which den et- frequent or. 
eaſion to exopley” in theſe Lectures chat is, Genius. 5 


Tas rx and Genius are two words frequently joined bes and therefore, by: Cy 
rate thinkers, ' confounded. They ſiguify however two quite different things. The differ- 
ence between them can be clearly pointed out; and it is of importance to remember it. Täſte 
\ Af conſiſts in the power of judging Genius, in the power of executing. One may have a 
conſiderable degree of "Taſte in Poetry,” Eloquence; or any of the fine arts, who Has little or 
hardly any Genius for compoſition or execution of any of theſe arts: But Genius cannot be 
found without including Taſte alſo. Genius, therefore, deſerves to be conſidered as a higher 
power of the mind than Taſte. Genius always imports ſomething inventive or creative I 
which does not reſt in mere ſenſibility to beauty where it is perceived, but which can, more- 
over, produce new beauties, and exhibit them in ſuch a manner as ſtrongly to impreſs the 
mitds of others: Refined Taſte forms +, 0 aan wor e * 8 ar oy th to 
r eee or che orator. OTE * 7 | — 
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Ir is proper alſo ena, wer Genius" is a ry Ah, m common aden ex- 
dende much further than to the objects of Taſte, It is uſed to ſignifiy that talent or apti- 
} rude which we receive from nature; for excelling in any one thing whatever. Thus we 
fpealks of x Genius for mathematics, as well as a er for n of a Genius for war, 
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releive from nature. By art and ſtudy, no doubt, it may be greatly improved but by them 
alone it cannot be acquired. As Genius is a higher füculty than Taſte, it is ever, accord- 
ing to the uſusl frugality of nature, more limited in the ſphere of its operations. It is not 
uncommom to meet with perſons who have an excellent Faſte in ſeveral of the polite arts, 
ch as mute, poetry, painting, and eloquence, altogether: But, to find one who is an ex- 
=eellent performer in all theſe arts, is much more rare; or rather, indeed; ſuch an one is not 
to be looked for. A ſort of Univerſal Genius, or one who is equally and indifferently 
turned towards ſederal different profefions and arts, is not likely to excel in any. Al- 
though there may be ſome” few exceptions, yet in general it holds, that when the bent of 
the mind is wholly directed towards ſome one object, excluſive, in a manner, of others; there 
A. | 4 0 | | is 
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is the faireſt proſpeR of eminence in ag whatever it be The rape mat conseeps da 8 
point, in order to glow intenſely. This remark I here chooſe to make, on account of its 
great importance to young people; in leading them to examine with care, and to purſue with 
ardour, the current and pointing of nature un thoſe exertions of Genius in mere they | 


are moſt likely to excel. 


'7 f 


A Gumus for any of the gae arts, as I baſins obſer ved, kat ſuppoſes Taſte; and it 
is clear, that the improvement of Taſte will ſerve both to forward and to correct the opera- 


tions of Genius. In proportion as the Taſte of the poet, or orator, becomes more refined 


with reſpect to the beauties of compoſition, it will certainly affiſt him to produce the more 
finiſhed beauties in his work. Genius, however, in a Poet or Orator, may ſometimes ex- 
iſt in a higher degree than Taſte ; that is, Genins. may be Bold and ſtrong, when Taſte is 
neither very delicate, nor very correct. This is often the caſe in the infancy'of arts3 a pe- 
riod, when Genius frequently exerts itſelf with great vigour, and executes with much 
warmth ;z while Taſte, which requires experience, and improves by ſlower degrees, hath not 
yet attained its full growth. Homer and Shakeſpeare are proofs of what I now aſſert ; in 
whoſe admirable writings are found inſtances of rudenefs and indelicacy, which the more re- 
fined Taſte of later writers, who had far inferior Genius to them, would have taught them 
to avoid. As all human perfection is limited, this may very probably be the law of our na- 
ture, that it is not given to one man to execute with vigour and fire, and, at the fame 
time, to attend to all the leſſer and more refined graces that belong to the exact perfection of 
his work : While, on the other hand, a thorough Taſte for thoſe inferior graces, is, for 
the moſt part, accompanied with a diminution of Waren and N 5 — 
7 

HavinG thus explained the nature of Taſte, the nature on W WLES: of Criticiſm, and 
the diſtind ion between Taſte and Genius; I am now to enter on conſidering the ſources of 
the Pleaſures of Taſte. Here opens a very extenſive field 3 no leſs than all the pleaſures of 
the i imagination, as they are commonly called, whether afforded us by natural objects, or by 
the imitations and deſcriptions of them. But it is not neceflary to the purpoſe of my Lec- 
tures, - that all theſe: ſhould be examined fully the pleaſure which we receive from diſcourſe, 
or writing, being the main object of them. All that I purpoſe is, to give fome openings 
into. the Pleaſures of Tate in err e nr Wb 
Oy 7 ly, — 
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Ins far from having yet attained to any ſyſtem 3 this ſubject. Nr. Addie 
ſon was the firſt who attempted a regular enquiry, in his Eſſay on the Pleaſures of the Imagi- 
nation, - publiſhed in the fach volume, of the Speftator. He has reduced theſe Pleaſures un- 
der three heads ; Beauty, Grandeur, bad Novelty. - His ſpeculations on this ſubject, if not 
exccedingly profound, are; beautiful and entertaining; and he has the me- 
rit of having opened a tract, w before unbeaten, The advances made ſince his 
in thi Criticiſm, are not very conſiderable ; though ſome 
This is owing, doubtleſs, to that thinneſs and 
ſubtility which are found to be propertie® of all the feelings of Taſte: They are engaging 
objects; but when we would lay firm hold of them, and fubje& them to a regular diſcuſſion; 


_ are always ready to elude our graſp. It is difficult to make a full enumeration of the ſes 
veral objects that give pleaſure to Taſte > it is more difficult to define all thoſe which” Rave 

been diſcovered, and to reduce them under proper clafles; and, when we would go farther, and 
inveſtigate the efficient cauſes of the pleaſure which we receive from ſuch n. here, above 

D 2 al 


ers, he hath widely enlarged the ſphere of che pleaſures of humas life 3 and thoſe, too, of 
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all, we find, ourſelves. at a Jof. For inſtance 5 ve all learo by experience, that certais Go 
gures of bodies appear to us more beautiful han others. On enquiriagfarther, we find that 
the regularity of ſome. figures, and the graceful variety of others, are the foundation of the 
beauty which we diſcern in them ; but when we attempt to go a ſtep beyond this, and en- 


| quire what is the cauſe of regularity and varicty producing. in our minds;the ſenſation. of 


Beauty, any reaſon we can aſſign is extremely imperfect. Thoſe firſt Ravine of internal 
Wage nature ſcems to have covered with e ee ved an tel e tun 4 
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7 is 1 comfort, howener, that haneh the dene ende 1 the final cauſe 

of thoſe ſenſations lies in many cafes more open: And, in entering on this: ſubject, we tun- 

not avoid taking notice of the ſtrong impreſſion which the powers of Taſte and Imagination 

are calculated to give us of the benignity of our Creator. By cadowing us with ſuch pow- 


a kind the moſt pure and innocent. The neceſſary purpoſes of life might have been abun- 
dantly anſwered, though our ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing had only ſerved to dittinguiſh ex- 
ternal objects, without conveying to us any of thoſe refined and delicate ſenſations: of Beau- 
ty and Grandeur, with which we are now ſo much delighted. This additional embelliſh- 
ment and glory, which, for promoting our entertainment, the Author of nature hath 
poured forth upon his works, is one ſtriking teſtimony, among many others, of benevo- 
lence and goodneſs. This thought, which Mr. Addiſon firſt N — e in his 
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* SHALL dende wich conſidering the Pleaſure which: atiſce reg ll acetates. 
af which I propoſe to treat. at ſome length; both, as this has a character more prttiſe and 


Adiſtinctiy marked, than any other, of the Pleaſures of the Imagination, and as it coincides 


more directly with our main ſubject. For the greater diſtinctneſs I ſhall, firſts treat of che 
Grandeur or Sublimity of external objects themſelves, which will employ the reſt . of this 
Lecture; and, afterwards, of the deſcription of ſuch objects, or, of what is called the Sub- 
lime in Writing, which ſhall be the ſubject of a tollbwing Lecture · I diſtinguiſh theſe two 
things from one another, the Grandeur of the objects themſelves when they are preſented 
to che eye, and the deſcription; of that Grandeur in diſcourſe ot writing; though moſt Cri- 
tics,” inaccurately I think, blend them together 3 and I conſider Grandeur and Sublimity 4s 


terms ſynonymous, or nearly ſo, If there be any 1 una 
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In; is. noe caſy. to, deſcribe, in wards, thelpeecifh = ar al which. We ob- 
make upon us, when we behold them; but every. one has a conception of it. It con- 
in. a. Kind of admiration. and expanſion of the mind; it raiſes the mind much above its 


__ grdinary, fate, and fills it wich a degree of wonder and aſtoniſhment, which it cannot well 
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u. Elements of Criticiſm, Chap. IV. oe our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. Dr. Gerard on Taſte, Section 
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agree af. qwfilneſand ⁵ . . comriginlytttndiae ffich'er 
its, height 5 very diftioguiſhable from the more guy land brift cmd raid hνbegutikul 


objects. 


Tux ſimpleſt form of external Grandeur apptars in the walt and boundtefs proſpects pre- 
ſented to us by nature; ſuxh ay wide: extended plans, t which thectye/cat Tee no limits ; 
the firmament of Heaven; or the bounktleſs/tkpanſferof the Dram All wiltneſs produces 

the impreſſion of Sublimity, It ist tobe remarked, boweven/ithat ſpace, extended in length, 
makes.ndt-ſo; ſtrong an impreſſion as height or depth Though a boubdiifs plain be a grand 
object, yet a high mountain, to which we look up, or an awful precipice or tower whence we 


look down on the objects which die below; is ſtilb more ſo- Phe exceflive Crintcur of the 


firmament ariſcs from its heights, jained: to its{borindleſs exrem; and ttiat of tlie octary7 Hot = 


from its extent alone, but from the perpetual motion and irrefſtiblt force ot chu wils* Df 
waters. Wherever ſpace is concerned, it is clear, that amplitude or greatneſs of extent, in 
one dimenſion or other, js neeſſary td Grandeun . Remove all hound fr Any object, and 
you preſently render it ſubliqe . Heute iannite ſpace, edle hambere; and eternal dura- 
tion, fill the mind with great idea- fie! bonn en 8 | 
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Fou this ſome have imagined, chat vaſtneſs, or amplltulle of extent; is the foundation 


of all Sublimity. But I cannot be of this opinionz: becauiſe many bbjes appear ſublime 
which have no relation to ſpace at all Buch, for inſtance, ia great loudneſs ö ſound. The 
burſt of thunder or of cannon, the roaring of winds, ' the-ſhoutitigiof miiltitades, the ſound 
of vaſt cataracts of water, are all inconteſtibly grand objects. I heard the voice of a great 
% multitude, as che ſound bf many waters, and of mighty thunderings; ſuping ANelidjaH®. 
In general we may obſerve, that great per and foree enerted/ abwuys rail? ſublime ideas 
and perhaps the moſt copious ſource of theſe: is derived from this quarter- Hente the grau- 
deur of earthquakes and burning mountains; of great conflagrations; of the ſtormy ocean, 
and orerflowiug.| Vaters; of 'tempeſts of wind z of thunder and lightning ; ahd- 6f all the 
uncommon violenet of the elements Nothing i mort flublime thun mighty power und 
ſtrength . A ſtrcam that runs within f its banks; is ᷣ beautiful ohject j but When it 
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down wich the, impetueũty and noiſt of a torreiity it prefendy bet omes'a füblime dne. From 


lions, and other animals of ſtrength, ate drawn ſublime: comparifotis/itypbets. A rute Horſe 
is looked upon with pleaſure ; bott it is the war+borſey: © whoſe neck is clothed/ith thutidet;®" 
chat carries grandeur in its dsa. The engagemeht of two! great arten ds it ib the Higuelt 
exertion of human might, combines a variety of ſources of cht gubimeg and Hits 46EorWiHg2 
ly been always confidered as one of the moſt ſtrikitig and! magnificent ſpectaties that en be 
either preſented to the exe, or exhibitedl to the imagination in de ſcuſpti oi 
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Fos abe farther illuſtration; of this fubje@;//it-is proper! to:bemark;! thut ul ideas öf the 
ſolemn and awful kind, and even bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to aſſiſt the Sublime; 


ſuch as darkneſs, ſolitude, and filence. What the ſcenes of nature that clevate the mind 


in the higheſt degree, and produce the ſublime ſenſadisn'?;Nor'the gay landſcape, the flow- 
ery field, or the floyriſhing city; but the hoary mountain, and the ſolitary lake; the aged 
foreſt, and the torrent falling over the rock. | Hence too, night-Icenes.arc commonly the 


moſt "ſublime. The firmament when filled th ars, ſeattered in fetch vaſt numbers, and: |. 
with ſuch magnificent profuſion, ſtrikes, the itnagination with a..more:awful grandeur, than 
when we view it enlightened by all the ſplendour of the Sun., The deep, found: of a great 


bell, or the ſtriking of a great clock, are at any time grand ʒ but, when heard amid the filence 
Meth n eee and. 
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and illneſs of the night, they become-doubly ſo. © Darkneſs is very commonly applied for 
adding ſublimity to all our ideas of che Deity. He maketh darkneſs his pavilion ; he dwell- 
es eth in the thick cloud.“ 80 Milton er do 


\ — — — Ho oft, amid ſt 19207 mew) Infr193 cw 345 AA A 
Thick clouds aud dark, does Heaven's all-ruling Sire 
Chuſte to reſide, his glory unobſcur ed, 10 hyraoH t6 ont 58 
Aud, with the Majeſty f darkneſs; rounn eg bo nol pigeon 307 
b 1 FA - Circles his throw ——' . She of POR 40 colt Book II. 263. 
<0 Mio 194% EH 310 ens 10 ole 1127 * 0! * loro d. EE if 1120 GO 
erve, with how much art Virgil has introduced all thoſe idens of fence, vacuity, and 
darkneſs, when he is going to introduce his Hero to the infernal regions, and to diſcloſe 
the ſecrets of the great deep. . Trot rem Forty Tried nent zn eon TIBET 2 174 7 
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ee quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbræque ſilentes, d 40 lait wo 
t Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca note filentia lag nonoenng 1 / 

Sit mi e logui;” Bt Sunne veſtr ee 

© Pandere res alti terri, &'caligine merſas. 
bannt obſeuri, fola ſub note, per umbram, "2" 7 no 
1-441 Perque domos Ditis vacuos, et inania r; 4 TTmnat its 10 
vb 109701 Quale per incertam lunam, fub luce maligna y 03 aisle da Sri ddt 
But“ 503) - Eft iter in ſylvis . eine de net d: 1acants to 19 7200 Ad % nut 
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Theſe paſſfages I quote at preſent, not ſo much as'inſtances of Sublime Writing, though in 
themſelves they truly are ſo, as to ſhew, by the effect of them, that the objects which they 
preſent to us, belong to the claſs of ſublime one. = al ay, ban 
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-  OnscunrtTy,, ve are farther to remark, is not unfavourable to the 8ubime. Though 
it render the object indiſtinct, the impreſſion, however; may be great; for, as an ingettious 
Author has well obſerved; it is one thing to make an idea clear, and another ts make it af- 
fecting ts the imagination; ani the imagination may be ſtrongly affected, and, in fact, often 
is ſo, by objects of which we have no clear conception. Thus we ſee, that almoſt all the 
deſcriptions given us of the appearances of ſupernatural Beings, carry ſome Sublimity, 
though the conceptions which they afford us be confuſed and indiſtinct. Their Sublimity 
ariſes from the ideas, which they always convey, of ſuperior power and might, joined with 
an awful obſcurity. We may fee this fully exemplified in the following noble paſſage of the 
book of Job. © In thoughts from the: viſions of the night, when deep ſloep falleth upon men, 
<< fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones to ſhake. Then a ſpirit 
=, paſſed before my face; the hair of my fleſh ſtood up? it ſtood ſtill; but I could not 
1 + 1:36 bs „ S101 Y36E- 729 0% Ren cs RB 4 SOT VO .« diſcern 
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„ jiſcery the form thereof; an image was before * there was dle ev; more: 
„I heard a voice Shall mortal man be more juſt than God?“ Job, i. r 


ideas, it is plain, ue ſo ſublime as thoſe taken from the Supreme Being z the 2 x 


known, but the greateſt of all objects; the infinity. of whoſe nature, and the eternity of whoſe” 
duration, joined with the omnipotence of his power, though they ſurpaſs our conceptions, 
yet exalt them to the higheſt. In general, all objects that are greatly raiſed above us, Ur 
far removed from us, either in ſpace or in time, are apt to ſtrike us as great. Our views: 


ing them, as _—_ the miſt 5 diſtance or roma, ir is men to * er of 


n G26; 1410 10. 1 1449 ED1H14 
26s obfcartey;/ 0 diſordered too, Aol very SS with e Wa FS at 
heightens:i it. | Few things that are ſtrictly regular, and methodical, appear ſublime; 'We: 
ſee the limits on every ſide; we feel ourſelves confined ; . there i no room for the mind's 
exerting any great effort. Exact proportion of parts, though it enters often into the beau- 
tifub, i much degraded in the Sublime. A great maſs: of rocks, thrown together by ihe 
hand of nature with wildneſs and confuſion, ſtrike the mind with more n than w 
IN — nnn ode ref 


— feeble attempts, which . art can make: cawend i grand objects 
— I mean, in compariſon. with the powers of nature), greatneſs of dimenſions always 


conſtitutes a pribcipal part. No pile of building can coovey- any idea of Subliaity; unleſs ir 


be ample-and lofty. There is, too, in architecture, what is called Greatneſs of manner 3 


cathedral raiſes ideas of grandeur in our minds, by 2 its * its . 
its ſtrength, its antiquity, and its durability. __ -. 3 


* 


* Tater ſtill remains to be mentioned one claſs of Sublime objects 3 what may Be calleck 
the moral, or ſentimental Sublime; ariſing from certain exertions of the human mind; 
from certain affections, and actions, of our fellow. creatures. Theſe. will be found to be 
all, or chiefly, of that claſs, which comes under the name of Magnanimity or Heroiſm ;. 
and they produce an effect extremely ſimilar to what is produced by the view of grand ob- 
jects in nature; filling the mind with admiration, and elevating it above itſelf. A noted 
inſtance of this, quoted by all the French Critics, is the celebrated i Mourut of Cor-- 
neille, in the Tragedy of Horace. In the famous combat betwiat the*Horatii and the Cu- 
riatii, the old Horatius, being informed, chat two of his ſons are ſlain, and chat the third 
had betaken himſelf to flight, at firſt will not believe the report; but being thoroughly aſ- 
ſured of the fact, is fired with all the ſentiments of high honour and indignation at this ſup- 
poſed unworthy behaviour of his ſurviving ſon. He is reminded, that his ſon ſtood alone 


againſt three, and aſked what he would. have had him to have done ?--= To bave died - 


he anſwers. In * ſame manner l taken riſoner by mag * a- gallant de- 
fence, 


The picture which Lueretius wn of the r ne coprifintivg it as regten 
ſpectre ſhowing its head from the — and diſmaying the whole human ruce with its countenance, together with the- 
W of Epicurus in raifing himſelf up againſt it, carries all th&grandeyt of a-ſublime, __— and * image. 
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which: ſcems chiefly to ariſe, from preſenting the object to us in one full point of view "{@ - 
that it ſhall mabe its-impreffion whole, entire, and undivided, upon the mind. A Gothic © 
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fence, and asked in what, manner he would be trested ' anſpered, Like a king 3” and 


Caſar chiding the pilot who was afraid to ſet out with, him in a ſtorm, Quid times? 


© Cafarem. vebjs;” are good inſtances of this ſentimental ſublime. Wherever, in ſome 
critical and high "Aran we: behold a man uncommonly intrepid, and reſting upon him- 


ſelf ; ſuperior to paſſion and to fear; animated by fome great principle to the contempt of 


popular opinion, of ſelfiſh intereſt, of or; death; there we arc n with 4 
e Sublime®. ke $607 1.2 PSP Akai a esl i this ab ent Lavorney . 
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Hicn virtue is che moſt —.— and fertile ſource of this moral Sublimity. & 3 
on ſome occaſions, where Virtue either has no place, or is but imperfectly diſplayed: yet if 
extraordinary vigour and force, of mind be diſcovered, we are, not infenfible to a degree of 


grandeur in the character 3, and. from the ſplendid conqueror, or the daring N 
a e e lee eee er no ini 21 35) 
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life, wherein the Sublime appears. In all theſe inſtances, the emotion raiſed-in us is of the 


ſame kind, although the objects chat produce the emotion be af widely different kinds. A 
queſtion next ariſes, whether we are able to diſcover ſome one fundamental quality in which 
all theſe, different odiects agree, and which. is che cauſe ot their producing an emotion of 
the ſame nature in aur minds ? Various hypotheſes have been farmed concerning this,; but, 
as far as appears to me, hitherto, unſatisfacbory. Some have imagined that; amplitude, or 
great extent, joined with — — is either immediately, or remotely, the fundamental 
quality of whatever is ſuhlime; but we: have ſeen that amplitude is confined to one 

of Sublime Objects ; and cannot, without violent ſtraining, be applied to them all: The 
Author of a at Enquiry / ay e 1 our _— ths Sublime and 

ur of eu Renveiful,” 
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& Beautiful,“ to whom we are indebted for ſeveral ingenious and original thoughts upon this 
ſubject, propoſes a. formal theory upon this foundation, That terror is the ſource of the 
Sublime, and that no objects have this character, but ſuch as produce impreſſions of pain 
and danger. It is indeed true, that many terrible objects are highly ſublime ; and that gran · 
deur does not refuſe an alliance with the idea of danger. But though this is very properly 
illuſtrated by the Author (many of whoſe ſentiments on that head I have adopted), yet he 
ſeems to ſtretch his theory too far, when he repreſents the Sublime as conſiſting wholly 
in modes of danger, or of pain, For the proper ſenſation of Sublimity, appears to be very 
-diſtinguiſhable from the ſenſation of either of thoſe 3 and, on ſeveral occaſions, to be en- 
tirely ſeparated from them. In many. grand objects, there is no coincidence with terror at 
all; as in the magnificent proſpect of wide extended plains, and of the ſtarry firmament; 
or in the moral diſpoſitions and ſentiments, which we view with high admiration; and in 
many painful and terrible objects alſo, it is clear, there is no ſort of grandeur. The ampu- 
tation of a limb, or the bite of a ſnake, are exceedingly terrible ; but are deſtitute of all 
claim whatever to Sublimity, I am inclined to think, that mighty force or power, whether 
accompanied with terror or not, whether employed in protecting, or in alarming us, has a 
better title, than any thing that has yet been mentioned, to be the fundamental quality vf the 
Sublime; as, after the review which we have taken, there does not occur to me any Sublime 
Object, into the idea of which, power, ſtrength, and force, either enter not directly, or '\ 
are not, at leaſt, intimately affociated with the idea, by leading our thoughts to ſome aſto- 
niſhing power, as concerned in the production of the object. However, I do not inſiſt upon 
this as ſufficient to found a general theory: It is enough, now, to have given this view of 
the nature and different kinds of Sublime Objects; by which I hope to have laid a proper 
foundation for diſcuſſing, with greater accuracy, the Sublime in Writing and Compoſition. 


4 


Neal * „ 1353) * T 115 | | | | # | 
WAVINE' treated of Grapdeur or Sublimity in external objects, the way ſeems 
= now to be cleared, for treatingy. with more advantage, of the deſeription t ſuch 
| objects ; or, of what is calfed the Sublime in Writing. Though it may appr 
early to enter on the conſideration bf this ſybjedt; yet, as the Sublime is a ſpecies E * 
Writing which depends leſs than any other on the artiſicial embelliſhments of rhetoric, it may * 


de examined with as mueh propriety here, as in any ſubſequent part of the Lectures. „ 
1 . | 


Maxv critical terms have untortunately been employed, in a ſenſe too looſe and vague ; 
1 none more ſo, than that of the Sublime. Every one is acquainted with the character of 
Czſar's Commentaries, and of the ſtyle in hog they are written ; a ſtyle remarkably pure, 


/ 
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ſimple, and elegant; but the moſt remote from the Sublime, of any of the claſſioal authors. 
Yet this author has a German critic, Johannes Gulielmus Bergerus, who wrote no longer 
ago than the year 1720, pitched upon as the perfect model of the Sublime, and has com- 
poſed a quarto volume, entitled, De naturali pulchritudine Orationis ; the expreſs intention 
of which, is to ſhew, that Czfar's Commentaries contain the moſt complete exemplification- 
of all Longinus's rules relating to Sublime Writing. This 1 mention as a ſtrong proof of 
tho confuſed ideas which have prevailed, concerning this ſubject. The true ſenſe of Sublime 
riting, undoubtedly, is ſuch a deſcription of objects, or exhibition of ſentiments,” which 
are in themſelves of a Sublime nature, as Mall give us ſtrong impreſſions of them. But 
there is another very indefinite, and therefore very improper, ſenſe, which has been 
too often put upon it; when it is applied to ſignify any remarkable and diſtinguiſhing ex- 
cellency of compoſition; whether it raiſe in us the ideas of grandeur, or thoſe of gentle- 
neſs, elegance or any other ſort of beauty. In this ſenſe, Cæſar's Commentaries may, in- 
deed, be termed Sublime, and fo may many Sonnets, Paſtorals, and Love Elegies, as well 
as'Homer's Hiad. But this evidenty rp the uſe of words; Eper. o ue one 52 ammg 


or nes, of 1 whatever. 


1 aw ſorry to be obliged: to obſerve, that the Sublime is two-ofron uſed in-this laſt av 
improper ſenſe, by the celebrated critic Longinus, in his treatiſe on this ſubject. He ſets out, 
indeed, with deſcribing it in its juſt and proper meaning; as ſomething that elevates the 
mind above -irſelf, and fills it with high conceptions, and a noble pride. But from this. 
view of it he frequently departs ; and fubſtitates in the place of it, whatever, in any ſtrain 
of compoſition, pleaſes highly. Thus, many of the paſſages which he produces as inſtances 
of the Sublime, are merely elegant, without having the moſt diſtant relation to proper 8u- 


| / blimity 3 witneſs Sappho's famous Ode, on which he deſcants at conſiderable length. He. 


4 
4 
* 


the two firſt have any peculiar: relation to the Sublime; 


points out five ſources of the Sublime. The firſt is, Boldneſs or Grandeur in the Thoughts; 
the ſecond is, the Pathetic; the third, the proper application of Figures 3 the fourth, the 
uſe of Tropes and beautiful Expreſſions; the fifth, Muſical Structure and Arrangement of 
Words. This is the plan of one who was writing a treatiſe of rhetoric, or of the beauties 
of Writing in general; not of the Sublime in particular. For of theſe five heads, only the 
als and. Grandeur in the 
ions of Paſſion : The other 
More relation to the Sublime, 
me than to any other ſpecies 


Thoughts, and, in ſome inſtances, the Pathetic, or ſtrong 
three, Tropes, Figures, and' Muſical Arrangement, have 
than to other kinds of good Writing; perhaps leſs to the, 
whatever; becauſe it requires leſs the aſſiſtance of ornam From chis it appears, that clear 
and preciſe ideas on this head are not to be expected fro hat writer. I would not, how- 
ever, be underſtood, as if I meant, by this cenſure, to repreſent his treatiſe as of ſmall va- 
lue. I know no critic, ancient or modern, that diſcovers a more lively reliſh of the beau- 
ties of lige writing, chan Longinus; and he bas alſo the merit of being himſelf an excellent, 
and, 2 "veral paſſages, a truly Sublime, writer. But, as bis work has been generally con- 
HI. as a ſtandard on this ſubject, it was incumbent on me to give my opinion concern- 
"fog the benefit to be derived from it. It deſerves to be conſulted, not fo much for diſtinct 
inſtruction * the ee, as for excellent general idegs:« concerning beauty in 
writing. 8 | 
4 

1 xETURN now to tlie proper and natural idea of the Sublime. in compoſition.” The 

foundation of it muſt always be laid in the nature of the object deſcribed. ¶ Unleſs it be ſuch 


an object as, if preſented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in reality, would raiſe ideas of that 
elevating 
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elevating, that awful, and magnificent kind, which we call Sublime ; the deſcription, how- 
ever finely drawn, is not entitled to come under this claſs. This excludes all objects that 
are merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. In the next place, the object muſt not only, in it- 


ſelf, be Sublime, but it muſt be ſet before us in ſuch a light as is moſt proper to give us a 


clear and full impreſſion of it; it muft be deſcribed with ſtrength, with coneiſeneſs, and ſim- 
plicity. This depends, principally, upon the lively impreſſion which the poet, or orator 
has of the object which he exhibits ; and upon his being deeply affected, and warmed, by 
the Sublime idea which he would convey. If his own feeling be languid, he can never in- 
ſpire us with ſtrong emotion. Inſtances, which are extremely neceſſary on this ſubject, will 
clearly ſhow the importance of all thoſe requiſites which I have juſt now mentioned. 


Ir is, generally ſpeaking, among the moſt anticat authors, that we are to look for the 
moſt ſtriking inſtances of the Sublime. I am inclined to think, that the early ages of the 
world, and the rude unimproved ſtate of ſociety, are peculiarly favourable to the ſtrong 
emotions of Sublimity, The genius of men is then much turned to admiration and aſtoniſh» 
ment. Meeting with many objects, to them new and ſtrange, their imagination is kept glow- 
ing, and their paſſions are often raiſed to the 'utmoſt, They chink, and expreſs themſelves 


boldly, and without reſtraint. In the progreſs of ſociety; the genius and manners of me 


undergo a change more favourable to accuracy, than to ſtrength or Sublimity. 


Or all writings, antient or modern, the Sacred Scripturcs afford us the highe inſtances 
of the Sublime, The deſcriptions of the Deity, in them, are wonderfully noble; both 
from the grandeur of the object, and the manner of repreſenting it. What an aſſemblage, 
for inſtance, of awful and ſublime ideas is preſented to us, in that paſſage of the XVIIIth 
Pſalm, where an appearance of the Almighty is deſcribed ? „ In my diſtreſs I called upon 
„ the Lord; he heard my voice out of his temple, and my cry came before him. Then, 
© the earth ſhook and trembled; the foundations alſo of the hills were moved ; becauſe he 


« was wroth. He bowed the heavens, and came down, and darkneſs was under his feet; 


«© and he did ride upon a Cherub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 
« He made darkneſs his ſecret place; his pavilion round about him were dark waters, and 
* thick clouds of the ſky.” Here, agreeably to the principles eſtabliſhed in the laſt Lecture, 
we ſee, with what propricty and ſucceſs the circumſtances of darkneſs and terror are applied 
for heightening the Sublime. So, alſo, the prophet Habakkuk, in a fimilar paſſage : © He 
« ſtood, and meaſured the earth; he beheld; and drove aſunder the nations. The ever- 
« laſting mountains were ſcattered ; the perpetual hills did bow ; his ways are everlaſting, 


© The mountains ſaw thee; and they trembled. The overflowing of che water paſſed by, 


1 The deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high.” 


Taz noted inftance, given by Longinus, from Moſes," ** God' ſaid; let there be light; 


% and there was light,” is not liable to the cenſure which I paſſed on ſome of his inſtances, 
of being foreign to the ſubject. It belongs to the true Sublime; and the Sublimity of it 
ariſes from the ſtrong conception is gives, of an exertion of power, producing its effect with 
the utmoſt ſpeed and facility. A thought of the ſame kind is magnificently amplified in 
the following paſſage of Ifaiah (chap. xxiv. 24, 27, 28.); „ Thus faith the Lord, thy 


« Redeemer, and he that formed thee from the womb; I am the Lord that maketh all 


« things, that ſtretcheth forth the heavens alone, that ſpreadeth abroad the earth by my- 
© ſelf------that ſaith to the deep, Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers; that ſaith of Cyrus, 
% He is wy ſhepherd,” and ſhall perform all my pleaſure; even ſaying to Jeruſalem, Thou 
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4 ſhalt be built; and to the Temple, Thy foundation ſhall be laid.“ There is a paſſage in 


the Pſalms, which deſerves to be mentioned under this head; God,“ ſays the Pſalmiſt; 


cc ſtilleth the noiſe of the ſeas, the noiſe of their waves, and the tumults of the people.“ 
The joining together two ſuch grand objects, as the ragings of the waters, and the tumults of 
the people, between which there is ſo much reſemblance as to form a very natural aſſociation 
in the faney, and the repreſenting them both as ſubje&, at one moment, to the command of 


God, produces a noble effect. | | 


 HowER is a poet, who, in all ages, and by all critics, has been greatly admired for 
Sublimity; and he owes much of his grandeur to that native and unaffected ſimplicity 
which characteriſes his manner. His deſcriptions of hoſts engaging ; the animation, the 
fire, 'and* rapidity; which he throws into his battles, preſent to every reader of the Iliad, 
frequent inſtances of Sublime Writing, His introduction of the Gods, tends often to height- 
en, in a high degree, the majeſty of his warlike ſcenes. Hence Longinus beftows ſuch high 
and juſt commendations on that paſſage, in the XVth book of the Iliad, where Neptune, 
hen preparing to iſſue forth into the engagement, is deſcribed. as ſhaking the mountains 
with his ſteps, and driving his chariot along che ocean. Minerva, arming herſelf for fight 
in the Vth book; and Apollo, in the XVth, leading on the Trojans, and flaſhing terror 
with his Zgis on the face of the Greeks, are ſimilar inſtances of great Sublimity added to 
the deſcription of battles, by the appearances of thoſe ceieſtial beings. In the XXth book, 
where all the Gods take part in the engagement, according as they ſeverally favour either 
the Grecians'or the Trojans, the poet ſeems to put forth one of his higheſt efforts, and the 
deſcription riſes into the moſt. awful magnificence. All nature is repreſented as in commo- 
non. Jupiter thunders in the heavens z Neptune ſtrikes the earth with his Trident; the 
ſhips, the city, and the mountains ſhake; the earth trembles to its centre; Pluto ftarts 
from his throne, in dread leſt the ſecrets of the infernal region ſhould be laid open to the 
view of mortals. The paſſage is worthy of being inſerted. N FE, | 
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* But when the powers deſcending ſwelled the fight, Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls 
Then turtult roſe, fierce rage, and pale affright ; And peals on peals redoubled read the x les; | 
Now th the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the folid g ground, 
And now ſhe thunders from the Grecian walls. The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around ; 
Mars, hov'ring o'er his Troy, his terror ſhrouds Through all her ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 
In gloomy tempeſts, and a night of clouds; And from their ſources boil her hundred floods: 
Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours, * turrets totter on the rocking plain, 
Wich voice divine, from Ilion's topmoſt tower And the tofs'd navies beat the hcaving main: 


- 


* 
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Tar works of Oſſian (as I have elſewbere ſhewn) abound with examples of the Sublime. 


/ The ſubjects of that Author, and the manner in which he writes, are particularly favoura- 


/ 


ble to it. He poſſeſſes all the plain and venerable. manner of the antient times. He deals in 
no ſuperfluous. or gaudy ornaments z but throws forth his images with a rapid conciſeneſs, 
which enable them to ſtrike the mind with the greateſt force. Among poets of more po- 
liſhed times, we are to look for the graces of correct writing, for juſt proportion of parts, 


and ſkilfully conducted narration. In the midſt of ſmiling ſcenery and pleaſurable themes, 


the gay and the beautiful will appear, undoubtedly, to more advantage. But amidſt the 
rude ſcenes. of nature and of ſociety, ſuch as Oſſian deſeribes; amidſt rocks, and torrents, 
and whirlwinds, and battles, dwells the Sublime; and naturally aſſociates itſelf with that 
grave and ſolemn ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes the Author of Fingal. «* As autumn's dark 
« ſtorms pour from two echoing hills, ſo toward each other approached the heroes. As 
cc two dark ſtreams from high rocks meet and. mix, and roar on the plain; loud, rough, 
„ and dark, in battle, met Lochlin and Inisfail; chief mixed his ſtrokes with chief, and 


« man with man. Steel clanging founded on ſteel. Helmets are cleft on high; blood 


<«, burſts, and ſmokes around. As the troubled noiſe of the ocean when roll the waves on 
<, high ; as the laſt peal of the thunder of heaven; ſuch. is the noiſe of battle. The groan 
of the people ſpread; over the hills. It was like the thunder of night, when the cloud 
« burſts on Cona, and a thouſand ghoſts ſhrick at once on the hollow wind.” Never were- 
m: of more awful Sublimity employed to heighten. the terror. of battle. 


I Have produced theſe inſtances, in order to demonſtrate Kew effcatial conciſeneſs and 
ſimplicity are to Sublime Writing. Simplicity, I place in oppoſition to ſtudied and profuſe 
ornament; and conciſeneſs, to ſuperfluous. expreſſion. The reaſon why a defect, either in 
conciſeneſs or ſimplicity, is hurtful in a peculiar manner to the Sublime, I ſhall endeavour to 
explain. The emotion occaſioned in the mind by ſome great or noble object, raiſes it conſi- 
derably above its ordinary pitch. A ſort of enthuſiaſm is produced, extremely agrecable 
while it laſts; but from which the. mind is tending every moment to fall down into its ordinary 
fituation. Now, when an author has brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this 
ſtate ; if he multiplies words unneceſſarily, if he decks the Sublime object which he preſents - 
to us, round and round, with glittering ornaments ; nay, if he throws. in any one decorati- - 
on that ſinks in the leaſt below the capital image, that moment he alters the key ; he relaxes 
the tenſion of the mind; the ſtrength of the feeling is emaſculated; the Beautiful may re- 
main, but the Sublime is gone. When Julius Cæſar ſaid to the Pilot who was afraid to 
put to ſea with him in a ſtorm, ** Quid times? Cæſarem vehis ;” we are ſtruck with the dar- 
ing magnanimity of one relying with ſuch confidence on his cauſe and his fortune. Theſe few - 
words convey; every thing neceſſary to give us the impreſſion full. Lucan reſolved to am- 
plify and adorn the thought. Obſerve how every time he twiſts it N it Keel farther 
from the Sublime, ail it end at Jaft in rumid declamation. 1 * n 


8 minas, inquit, pelagi, ventoque furenti 
Trade ſinum: Italiam, ſi, cœlo auctore, recuſas; 
Me, pete. Sola tibi cauſa hæc eſt juſta timoris 
Victorem non noſſe tuum; quem numina aun quam . 
Deſtituunt; de quo male tunc Fortuna meretur 


| x Cum 
| Deep in the diſmal region »f the dead, _  . - 5 . 
Th' infernal monarch rear d his horrid head, | Abhorr'dby men, and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 
Loy wo his throne, leſt Neptune” $arm ſhould lay Such wars th' immortals wage; ſuch horrors rend 


His dark dominions open to the day ; The world's vaſt concave, when the Gods contend. Porr. 


% 
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Non puppis noftrz labor eſt. Hanc Cæſare bene 5% 38 2 7, 
A fluctu defendet onus; nam proderit undis Ho uy 
Iſte ratis.—Quid tanta ſtrage paratur * 5 

Ignoras ? quserit pelagi clique tumultu 

Quid ratet fortuna r 2 | MIT: Prrans, V, $78. | 
| 10 

o account of the great importance ot cbs un conciſeneſs, 1 conceive ee i 
Engliſh verſe, to be, if not inconſiſtent with the Sublime, at leaſt very unfavourable to it. 
The conſtrained elegance of this kind of verſe, 'and' ſtudied ſmoothneſs of the ſounds, an- 
ſwering regularly to each other at the end of the line, though they be quite conſiſtent with 
gentle emotions, yet weaken the native force of Sublimiry 3 befides, that the ſuperfluous 
words which the poet is often obliged to introduce, in order to fill up the rhyme, tend far- 
ther to enfeeble it. Homer's deſcription of the nod of Jupiter, as ſhaking: the heavens, has 
been admired, in all ages, as highly Sublime. Literally tranſlated, it runs thus: He ſpoke, 
© and bending his fable brows, gave the awful nod; while he ſhook the Fn 50 Jocks ot his 
immortal head, all Olympus was one i Mr. Pope tranſlates | it thus: 


_ 3 
q — 


He ſpoke; and awful bevds his fable Bows; Et SEA 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod, | 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of àa God. | | Wil SSAM\ 
High Heaven with trembling the dread igual _ An N 
And alt Olympus to its centre ſhook: * | | M 


Tux 1 is ſpread out, and Oey to be beautified bee ie is, in ruth, weakened. 

The third line The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of a God,” is merely expletive ; : and in- 
troduced for no other reaſon but to fill up the rhyme ; for it interrupts the deſcription, and 
_ clogs the image. For the fame reaſon, out of mere compliance with the rhyme, Jupiter is 
repreſented as ſhaking his Jocks before he gives the nod Shakes his ambroſial curls, and 
« gives the nod,” which is trifling, and without meaning. Whereas, in the original, the 
hair of his head ſhaken, is the clfect of il nod, and makes a | happy Pictureſque cirtum- 
ſtance in che deſeription f. 4 | 


Tux boldnefs, freedom, and e our e is infinitely more eee 
than rhyme, to all kinds of Sublime poetry. The fulleſt proof of this is afforded by Milton; 
an author, whoſe genius led him eminently to the Sublime; The whole firft and ſecond 
books of Paradiſe Loft, are continued inſtances of it. Take only, for an example, the fol- 
lowing noted deſcription of Satan, after his fall, appearing at the head of the infernal hoſts : 


* But Cæ ſar till fu to diſtreſs, | | And always ready, comes before I call. 
Fearleſs and confident of ſure ſucceſs, Let winds, and ſeas, loud wars at freedom wage, 
Thus to the pilot loud: The ſeas Jefpile, Aud waſte upon themſelves their empty rage, 
And the vain tbreat'ning of the'nvily ies ;: A ſtronger, mightier Demon is thy friend, 
Though-Gods deny thee yon Auſonjan rund. _ Thou, and thy bark, on Czſar's fate depend. 
Yet go, I charge you, go, at my command. Thon stand atnaz 4 to view this dreadful ſcene, 
Thy 8 alone can cauſe thy fears, And wonder'ſt what the Gods and Fortune mean; 
now'ſt not what a freight thy veſſel bears; But artfully their bounties thus they raiſe, 
Tha know'ſt not I am he to whom tis given, And from my danger arrogate new praiſe : 
Never to want the care of watchful heaven. | - Amidſt the fears of deuth they bid me live, | 
Wan . humble thrall, And till enhanes what they are ſure to give. Rowr. 
See Wobb on the Beauties ot Poetry. 
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1g el ee te ent £5.12 ood en Big abovertheoreſt;o 1 oo nn K. 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent 
5 30 Stood like a tower: his form bad not yet loſt 
All her original brightneſs, nor appeared * 
UL Leſs than arebhangel ruined'z and the enceſss ee 
Ot glory obſcured: As when the fun, new riſen, n,, of 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air, 


£ Shorn of his beams; or, from behind, the moon, 
dn eeliple, diſaſtrous ruilight b OD 
/ \-!, { On half the nations, and with fear of change NEG 
Perplexes monarchs. + Darken'd ſo, yet hone | EH 
Above them all th* Archangel.—— . 


Here concur a variety. of ſources of the Sublime : The principal object eminenily great; at 
high ſuperior nature, fallen indeed, but erecting itſelf againſt diſtreſs; the grandeur of the 
principal object heightened, by affociating it with ſo noble an idea as that of the ſun ſuffer- 
ing an eclipſe this. picture ſhaded with all thoſe images of change and trouble, of darkneſs- 
and terror, which coincide ſo finely with the Sublime emotion; and the whole expreſſed in 
a ſtile and verſification,, eaſy, natural, and ſimple, but magnificent. * | 
I nave oben of ſimplicity and conciſcneſs, as eſſential to Sublime Writing, la my 
general deſcription of it, I mentioned. Strength, as another neceſſary requiſite. The Strength 
of deſcription ariſes, in a great meaſure, from a fimple conciſeneſs; but, it ſuppoſes alſo 
ſomething more; namely, a proper choice of circumſtances in the deſcription, ſo as to ex- 
hibit the object in its full and moſt ſtriking point of view. For every object has ſeveral 
faces, ſo to ſpeak, by which it may be preſented to us, according to the circumſtances with 
which we ſurround it; and it will appear eminently Sublime, or not, in proportion as all 
theſe circumſtances are happily choſen, and of a Sublime kind. Here lies the great art of 
the writer; and indeed, the great difficulty of Sublime deſcription, If the defcription be 
too general, and diveſted of circumſtances, the object appears in a faint Tight; it makes a: 
feeble impreſſion, or no impreſſion at all, on the reader. At the ſame time, if any meet! 
or improper circutnſtagces are mingled, i the whole is degraded. * e 

A $ToRM or tempeſt, for inſtance, is a Sublime object in nature. But, to render it Su- 
blime in deſcription, it is not enough, either to give us mere general expreſſions concern- 
ing the violence of the tempeſt, or toi deſe rie its o mon, vulgar effecta, in overthrowing 
trees and. houſes. It muſt, be painted with.” ſock eireumſtances as fill the mind with great 
and awful ideas. This is very happily done by Virgil, in the following paſſage: 


Ipſe Pater, media aimborum in nocte, coruſca 

Fulmina molitur dextrũ; quo maxima motu 

| Terra tremit 3 fugere fer; & mortalia corda, 

212M Per gentes-humilis ſtravit pavor: Ille, flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen; aut alta Ceraunia telsoöoöo- 


. 


* The Father of the Gods his glory ſhrouds, ho oth Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 
Involy'd e 2 2 — clouds; | _ intrails 1 = 1 nod, 
- And from the middle darkneſs out ih forelits ſeek 7 
By fits. he deals his fiery boks about. 85 * * abs | 
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Every circumſtance in this noble deſcription i is the production of an imagination heated and 
aſtoniſhed with the grandeur of the object. If there be any defect, it is in the words imme- 
diately tollowing thoſe I have quoted 5 Ingeminant Auſtri, et denſiſſimus imber ;” where 
the tranſition is made too haſtily, I am afraid, from the preceding Sublime images, to a 
thick ſhower, and the blowing'of the ſouth 0 z and ome en N it cla is, 


to deſcend with grace, without ſceming ro fall, 


Tus high importance of the rule which I have been now ia concerning the proper 
choice of circumſtances, when deſcription is meant to be Sublime, ſeems to me not to have 
been ſufficiently attended to. It has, however, ſuch a foundation in nature,, as renders 
the leaſt deflexion from it fatal. When a writer is aiming at the beautiful only, his deſerip- 
tions may have improprietics in them, and yet be beautiful ſtill. Some trivial, or misjudg- 


ed circumſtances, can be overlooked by the reader; they make only the difference of more 


or leſs; the gay, or pleaſing emotion, which he has raiſed, ſubſiſts till. But the caſe is 
quite different with the Sublime. 'There, one trifling circumltance, one mean idea, is ſuffi- 
cient to deſtroy the whole charm. . This is owing ta the nature of the emotion aimed at by 
Sublime deſcription, which admits of no mediocrity, and cannot ſubſiſt in a middle ſtate ; 
but muſt either highly tranſport us, or, if unſucceſsful in the execution, leave us greatly 
diſguſted, and diſpleaſed. We attempt to riſe along with the writer ; the imagination is 
awakened, and put upon the ſtretch ;z but it requires to be ſupported; and if, in the midſt 
of its effort, you deſert it unexpectedly, down it comes with a painful hock. When Milton, 
in his battle of the angels, deſcribes them as tearing up the mountains, and throwing em at 
one another; there are, in his deſcriptiou, as Mr. Addiſon has obſerved, no circumſtances 

but what are properly Sublime : | | 

From their foundations loos'ning to and fro | RY my \ , 
They plucked the ſeated hills, with all their load. mg 

Bocks, waters, woods; and by the ſhaggy tops 4 ant log 

| , Velifting, bore them in their hands. nee 
Whereas Claudian, in a fragment upon the war of the giants, Has contrived to render na; 
idea of their throwing the mountains, which is in itſelf ſo grand, burleſque and ridiculous ; 
by this ſingle circumſtance, of one of his giants with the mountain Ida upon his ſhoulders, 
and a river, which flowed from the mountain, running down along the giant's back, as he 
held it up in that poſture. There is a deſcription too in Virgil, which, I think, is cen- 
ſurable, though more flightly, in this reſpect. It js that of the burning mountain tna; 


a ſubject certainly very proper to be worked up by a poet into a Sublime RES: 2: Aſp 


Horrificis juxta tonat Etna ruinis. Up od Stab e 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad zthera — . md fs et 
Turbine fumantem. piceo, & candente favilla g | 
Attollitque globos flammarum, & ſidera lambit. | 
Interdum ſcopulos, avulſaque viſcera montis 

Erigit eructans, liquefactaque ſaxa ſub auras bn | 
Cum gemitu Flowerat, W exzſtuat' imo®. Ex. III. 571. 


eur bed breaſt: And Wan repeated. blows ; 
Ei. _ e — — rhe their fears + YE The rocks are from their old — vb rent ; g 
from high bis rolling thunders throws, The winds redouble, and the rains augment. Darpzx. 


* The oft capacious, and ſecure the wind, Oft from her bowels maſly rocks are thrown, 
Is to the foot of thundering Xtna joined, And ſhivered by the force, come peace- meal down. 


By turns a pitchy cloud the rolls on high, Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, - 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fl ay Fed from the fiery Tprings that boil beloxp. Daros. 
E . 


And flakes of mounting flames that lick th 
In this tranſlation of Dryden's, the debaſing to which I object in the original, is, with propriety, omitted · 


* 
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Here, after ſeveral magnificent images, the Poet coneludes with perſonifying the mountain 
under this figure * eructans 'viſcera cum gemitu,” belching up its bowels with a groan ; 
which, by likening the mountain to a fick, or drunk perſon, degrades the majeſty of the 
deſcription. It is to no purpoſe to tell us, that the Poet here alludes to the fable of the 
giant Enceladus lying under mount Ætua; and that be ſuppoſes his motions and toſſings to 
have occaſioned the fiery eruptions. He intended the deſcription of a Sublime object ; and 
the natural ideas, raiſed by a durning mountain, are infinitely more lofty, than the belch- 
ings of any giant, how huge ſoever. The debaſing effect of the idea which is here preſent- 
ed, will appear in a ſtronger light, by fecing what figure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard 
Blackmore's, who, through a monſtrous perverfity of taſte, had choſen this for the capital 
circumſtance in his deſcription, and thereby (as Dr. Arbuthnot humorouſly obſerves, in his 
Treatiſe on the Art bon um had Wer the mountain as * a fit a N cone. | 

! and all the burning mountains find cl 

Their kindled ſtores with inbred ſtorms of wind 

Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain 
T3 Labouring, they caſt their dreadful vomit round, 

unn 1 with their pogo arr. ſpread the ground. 
's WD is 
Suck inſtances der how much the Sublime depends upon a juſt election of ao 
and with how great care every circumſtance muſt be avoided, which,” by bordering/in the 
mo 5 the _ or even upon the gay or the yrs alters the tone of the emotion. 


Is it ſhall now nee What are the proper ſources of the Sublime ? 'My anſwer is, 
That they are to be looked for every where in nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, and 
figures; and rhetorical affiftances,' that we can expect to produce it. No: it ſtands clear, 
for the moſt part, of theſe laboured refinements of art. It muſt come r 17s if it come 


at all 4 _ be the vera offspring or” X ARroug imagination. 
Eſt Deus in nobis; agitante caleſcimus illo. 


Wherever a great and awful object is preſented in nature, or a very magnanimous and ex- 
alted affection of the human mind is diſplayed ; thence, if you can catch the impreſſion 
ſtrongly, and exhibit it warm and glowing, you may draw the Sublime. 'Theſe are its only 
proper ſources. In judging of any ſtriking beauty in compoſition,” whether it is, or is not, 
to be referred to this claſs, we muſt attend to the nature of the emotion which it raiſes ; and 
only, if it be of that elevating, ſolemn, and awful kind, which diſtinguiſhes this feeling, 


we can pkg it Sublime. 


From the account which I have given of the nature of the Sublime, it clearly follows, 
that it is an emotion which can never be long protracted. The mind, by no force of geni- 
us, can be kept, for any confiderable time, fo far raiſed above its common tone; but will, 
of courſe, relax into its ordinary fituation. Neither are the abilities of any human writer 
ſufficient to ſupply a continued run of unmixed Sublime conceptions. The utmoſt we can 
expect is, that this fire of imagination ſhould ſometimes flaſh upon us like lightning 
from heaven, and then diſappear. In Homer and Milton, this effulgence of genius breaks 


forth more frequently, and with greater 9 than in moſt authors. Shakeſpeare alſo riſes 
often 


* 


often into the true Sublime. But no author whatever is Sublime throughout, Some, in- 
deed, there are, who, by a ſtrength and dignity in their conceptions, and a current of high 
ideas that runs through their whole compoſition, preſerve the reader's mind always in a tone 
nearly allied to the Sublime; for which reaſon they may, in a limited ſenſe, merit the name 
of continued. Sublime writers; and, in this claſs, we-may juſtly place Demoſthenes and 
Plato. 8 le 55 dy ee D as a ar 


As for what is called the Sublime ſtyle, it is, for the moſt part, a very bad one; and 
| Has no relation whatever to the real Sublime.. Perſons are apt to imagine, that magnificent 
words, accumulated epithets, and a certain ſwelling kind of expreſſion, by riſing above what 
is uſual or vulgar, contributes to, or even forms the Sublime. Nothing can be more falſe. 
In all the inſtances of Sublime Writing, which I have given, nothing of this kind appears. 
© God ſaid, Let there be light, and there was light.” This is ſtriking and Sublime, But 
put it into what is commonly called the Sublime ſtyle : The Sovereign Arbiter of nature, 
„by the potent energy of a fingle word, commanded the light to exiſt;“ and, as Boileau 
has well obſerved, the ſtyle indeed is raiſed, but tbe thought is fallen. In general, in all 
good writing, the Sublime lies in the thought, not in the words; and when the thought is 
truly noble, it will, for the moſt part, clothe itſelf in a native dignity of language. The 
Sublime, indeed, rejects mean, low, or trivial expreſſions; but it is equally an enemY®to 
ſuch as are turgid. The main ſecret of being Sublime, is to ſay great things in few and 
plain words. It will be found to hold, without exception, that the moſt Sublime authors 
are the ſimpleſt in their ſtyle ; and wherever you find a, writer, who affects a more than or- 
dinary pomp and parade of words, and is always endeavouring to magnify his ſubje& by 
epithets, there you may immediately ſuſpect, that, feeble in ſentiment, he is ſtudying to ſup- 
port himſelf-by mere expreſſion. | * 1 1 d 


wy 


Tus ſame unfavourable judgment we. muſt. paſs, on all that laboured apparatus with 
which ſome writers introduce a paſſage, or deſcription, which they intend ſhall be Sublime; 
calling on their readers to attend, invoking their Muſe, or breaking forth into general, un- 
meaning exclamations, concerning the greatneſs, terribleneſs, or majeſty of the object, which 
they are to deſcribe. Mr. Addiſon, in his Campaign, has fallen into an error of this kind, 
when. about to. deſcribe the battle of Blenheim. | | 


But. O.! my Muſe ! what. numbers. wilt thou find: 15351 
To ſing the furious troops in battle joined? | yoby 
Methinks, 1 hear the drum's, tumultuous. ſound; _ 

The victor's ſhouts,. and dying groans, confound ; &c,. 


Introductions of this kind, are a forced attempt in a writer, to ſpur up himſelf, and his 
reader, when he finds his imagination flagging in vigour. It is like taking artificial ſpirits 
in order to ſupply the want of ſuch as are natural. By this obſervation, however, 1 do 
not mean to paſs a general cenſure on Mr. Addiſon's Campaign, which, in ſeveral places, 
is far from wanting merit; and in particular, the noted compariſon of his hero to the ang 
who rides in the whirlwind- and directs the ſtorm, is a truly Sublime image. | 


Taz faults oppoſite to the Sublime are chiefly two; the Frigid, and the Bombaſt. The 
Frigid conſiſts, in degrading; an object, or ſentiment, which is Sublime in itſelf, by our 
mean conception ot it; or by our weak, low, and childiſh deſcription of it. This betrays 
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entire abſence, or at leaſt great poverty of genius. Of this, there are abundance of exata- 
ples, and theſe commented upon with much humour, in the Treatiſe on the Art of Sink- 
ing, in Dean Swift's works ; the inſtances taken chiefly from Sir Richard Blackmore. One 
of theſe, I had occaſion already to give, in relation to mount tua, and it were needleſs 
to produce any more. The Bombaſt lies, in forcing an ordinary or trivial object out of its 
rank, and endeavouring to raiſe it into the Sublime; or, in attempting to exalt a Sublime 
object beyond all natural and reaſonable bounds. Into this error, which is but too com- 
mon, writers of genius may ſometimes fall, by unluckily loſing fight of the true point of 
the Sublime. This is alſo called Fuſtian, or Rant. Shakeſpeare, a great, but incorrect ge- 
nius, is not unexceptionable here. Dryden and Lee, in their tragedies, abound with it. 


Tuus far of the Sublime; of which I have treated fully, becauſe it is ſo capital an ex- 
cellency in fine writing, and becauſe clear and preciſe ideas on this head are, as far as I 


know, not to be met with in critical writers. | 


BzroRE concluding this Lecture, there is one obſervation which I chuſe to make at this 
time ; I ſhall make it once for all, and hope it will be afterwards remembered. It is with 
reſpect to the inſtances of faults, or rather blemiſhes and imperfeQions, which, as I have 
done in this Lecture, I ſhall hereafter continue to take, when I can, from writers of repu- 
tation. I have not the leaſt intention thereby to diſparage their character in the general. I 
ſhall have other occaſions of doing equal juſtice to their beauties. But it is no reflection on 
any human performance, that it is not abſolutely perfect. The taſk would be much eaſier 
for me, to colle& inſtances of faults from bad writers. But they would draw no attention, 
when quoted from books which, nobody reads. And I conceive, that the method which I 
follow, will contribute more to make the beſt authors be read with pleaſure, when one pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhes their beauties from their faults; and is led to imitate and admire only 
what is worthy of imitation and admiration. + 
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higheſt excellencies of eloquence and of poetry, it was proper to treat of it at ſome 
length. It will not be neceflary to diſcuſs ſo particularly all the other pleaſures that 
ariſe from Taſte, as ſome of them have leſs relation to our main ſubject. On Beauty only 1 
ſhall make ſeveral obſervations, both as the ſubject is curious, and as it tends to improve 
Tafte, and to diſcover the foundation of ſeveral of the graces of deſcription and of poetry®. - 


F 2 | BeauTY, 


A Sublimity conſtitutes a particular character of compoſition, and forms one of the 


„ See Hutchinſon's Enquiry concerning Beauty and Virtue. Gerard of Taſte, chap. ili.—Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Ideas of the Sublime and —— Crit iciſm, chap. ii. pectator, — vi. Eſſay on the Pleaſures of Taſte. 
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Baur, next to Sublimity, affords, beyond doubt, the bigheft pleaſure to the imagi- 


nation. The emotion which it raiſes, is very diſtinguiſhable from that of Sublimity. It is 
of a calmer kind 3 more gentle and ſoothing 3 does not elevate the mind fo much, but pro- 
duces an agreeable ſerenity. Sublimity raiſes a feeling, too violent, as I ſhowed, to be laſt - 
ing; the pleaſure ariſing from Beauty admits of longer continuance. It extends alſo to a 
much greater variety of objects than Sublimity ;; to a variety indeed ſo great, that the feel- 
ings which Beautiful objects produce, differ conſiderably, not in degree only, but alſo in 
kind, from one another. Hence, no word in the language is uſed ia.a more vague ſignifi- 
cation than Beauty. It is applied to almoſt every external object that pleaſes the eye, or the 
ear ; to a great number of the graces. of writing; to many diſpoſitions of the mind; nay, 
to ſeveral objects of mere abſtract ſcience. We talk currently of a beautiful tree or flower; 
à beautiful poem; a beautiful character; and a beautiful theorem in mathematics. 


Hencs we may eaſily perceive, that, among ſo great a variety of objects, to find out ſome 
one quality in which they all agree, and which is the foundation of that agreeable ſenfation 
they all raiſe, muſt be a very difficult, if not, more probably, a vain attempt. Objects, de- 
nominated Beautiful, are ſo different, as to pleaſe, not in virtue of any one quality com- 
mon to them all, but by means of ſeveral different principles in human nature. The agree - 
able emotion which they all raiſe, is ſomewhat of the ſame nature; and, therefore, has the 


common name of Beauty given to it; but it is ine 'by W cauſes. 
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_ HyroTHESES, however, have been hind by 8 men, an aligning: the funda- 
mental quality of Beauty in all objects. In particular, Uniformity amidſt Variety, has been 


inſiſted on as this fundamental quality. For the Beauty of many figures, I admit that this 


accounts in a ſatisfying manner. But when we endeavour to apply this principle to Beauti- 
ful objects of ſome other kind, as to Colour for inſtance, or Motion, we ſhal! ſoon find that 
it has no place. And even in external figured objects, it does not hold, that their Beauty 
is in proportion to their mixture of Variety with Unitormity; ſeeing many pleaſe us as 
highly beautiful, which have almoſt no variety at all; and others, which are various to a 
degree « of intricacy. Laying ſyſtems of this kind, therefore, afide, what I now propoſe is, 
to give an enumeration of ſeveral of thoſe claſſes of objects in which Beauty moſt remarka- 
bly appears; and to point out, as far as I can, the i ha principles of Beauty in each of 
them. k 


CoLovunr affords, —— the ſimpleſt ;nftance of Beauty, and therefore the Gueſt to 
begin with. Here, neither Variety, nor Uniformity, nor any other principle that I know, 
can be aſſigned, as the foundation of Beauty. We can refer it to no other cauſe but the 
ſtructure of the eye, which determines us to receive certain modifications of the rays of light 
with more pleaſure than others. And we ſee accordingly, that, as the organ of ſenfation 
varies in different perſons, they have their different favourite colours. It is probable, | that 
aſſociation of ideas has influence, in ſome caſes, on the pleaſure which we receive from co- 


* 
1 


lours. Green, for inſtance, may appear more beautiful, by being connected in our ideas 


with rural proſpects and ſcenes; white, with innocence; blue, with the ſerenity of the ſky. 


Independent of aſſociations of this kind, all that we can farther obſerve concerning colours 


is, that thoſe choſen for Beauty are, generally, delicate, rather than glaring. Such are 


thoſe paintings with which nature hath ornamented ſome of her works, and which art ſtrives 


in vain to imitate ; as the feathers of ſeveral kinds of birds, the leaves of flowers, and the 
fine variation of colours exhibited by the ſky at the riſing and ſetting of the ſun. Theſe 
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preſent to us the higheſt inſtances of the Beauty of colouring 4 and have ee been 
* favourite ſubjects of poetical nn in all countries. | 


_- From Colour we proceed to Figure; which opens to us forms of Beauty more complex 
and diverſified. Regularity firſt occurs to be noticed as a ſource of Beauty; By a regular 
figure, is meant, one which we perceive to be formed according to ſome certain rule, and 
not left arbitrary, or looſe, in the conſtruction of its parts. Thus, a circle, a ſquare, a 
triangle, or a hexagon, pleaſe the eye, by their regularity, as beautiful figures. We muſt 
not, however, conclude, that all figures pleaſe in proportion to their regularity ; or that re- 
gularity is the ſole, or the chief, foundation of Beauty in figure. On the contrary, a cer- 
tain graceful variety is found to be a much more powerful principle of Beauty; and is 
therefore ſtudied a great deal more than regularity, in all works that are deſigned merely to 
pleaſe the eye. I am, indeed, inclined to think, that regularity appears beautiful to us, 
chiefly, if not only, on account of its ſuggeſting the ideas of fitneſs, propriety, and uſe, 
which have always a greater connexion with orderly and proportioned forms, than with 
thoſe which appear not conſtructed according to any certain rule. It is clear, that nature, 
who is undoubtedly the moſt graceful artiſt, hath, in all her ornamental works, purſued va - 
riety, with an apparent neglect of regularity. Cabinets, doors, and windows, are made 
after a regular form, in cubes and parallelograms, with exact proportion of parts; and by 
being ſo formed they pleaſe the eye ; for this good reaſon, that, being works of uſe, they 
are, by ſuch figures the better ſuited to the ends for which they were defigned. But plants, 
flowers, and. leaves are full of variety and diverfity. A ſtraight canal” is an inſipid figure, 
in compariſon of the mxanders of rivers. Cones and pyramids are beautiful; but trees 
growing in their natural wildneſs, are infinitelymore beautiful than when trimmed into pyra- 
mids and. cones. The apartments of a houſe muſt be regular in their diſpoſition, for the 
conveniency of its inhabitants; but a garden, which is deſigned merely for Beauty, would: 
mmm if in bad u eres _ cedar in its parts as a W 


ene e bak 
Ms. Hocanrn, in his Analyfis of Beauty, Kev ates; tier genes bounded by curve 
lines are, in general, more beautiful than thoſe bounded by ſtraight lines and angles. He 
pitches upon two lines, on which, according to him, the Beauty of figure principally de- 
pends; and he has illuſtratẽd, and ſupported his doctrine, by a- ſurpriſing” number f 
inſtances. The one is the Waivng Line, or a curve bending backwards and forwards, 
ſomewhat in the form of the letter 8. This he calls the Line of Beauty; and ſhews how- 
often it is found in ſhells, flowers, and ſuch other ornamental works of nature; as is com- 
mon alſo in the figures deſigned by painters and ſculptors, for the purpoſe of decoration. - 
The other Line, which he calls the Line of Grace, is the former waving curve, twiſted" 
round ſome- ſolid body. The curling worm of a common jack is one of the inſtances he 
gives of it. Twiſted-pillars, and twiſted horns, alſo exhibit it. In all the inftances- which 
he mentions, Variety plainly appears to be ſo material a principle of Beauty, that he ſeems 
not to err much when he deſines the art of drawing pleafing, forms, to be the art of varying 
well. For the curve line, ſo much the favourite of painters, derives, according to him, its 
chief advantage, from its perpetual bending and. variation from Ws Riff * acer the of _ 
ee line. 
MoT1on furniſhes another ſource of Beauty, diſtinct from Figure. Motion of delt is 
pleaſing; 6 «© cxteris paribus,” preferred to thoſe in reſt. It is, 
however, 


* 
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however, only gentle motion that belongs to the Beautiful; for when it is very ſwift, or 


very forcible, ſuch as that of a torrent, it partakes of the Sublime. The motion of a bird 


gliding through the air, is extremely beautiful; the ſwiftneſs with which lightning darts 
through the heavens, is magnificent and aſtoniſhing, And here, it is proper to obſerve, 
that the ſenſations of Sublime and Beautiful are not always diſtinguiſhed by very diſtant 
boundaries; but are capable, in ſeveral inſtances, of approaching towards each other. 
Thus, a ſmooth running ſtream, is one of the moſt beautiful objects in nature: as it ſwells 
gradually into a great river, the beautiful, by degrees, is loſt in the Sublime. A young tree 


is a beautiful object; a ſpreading antient oak, is a venerable and grand one. The calmnefs 


of a fine morning is beautiful; the univerſal ſtillneſs of the evening is highly Sublime, But 
to return to the Beauty of motion, it will be found, I think, to hold very generally, that 
motion in a ſtraight line is not ſo beautiful as in an undulating waving direction; and mo- 
tion upwards is, commonly too, more agreeable than motion downwards. The eaſy curl- 
ing motion of flame and ſmoak to be inſtanced, as an object ſingularly agreeable : and here 
Mr, Hogarth's waving line recurs upon us as a principle of Beauty. That artiſt obſerves ve- 
ry ingeniouſly, that all the common and neceſſary motions for the buſineſs of life, are per- 
formed by men in ſtraight or plain lines; but that all the graceful and ornamental move- 
ments are made in waving lines: an obſervation not n of being attended to, 8 all 
who ſtudy the grace of geſture and action. 


Trovgn Colour, Figure, and Motion, be ſeparate principles of Beauty; yet in many 
beautiful objects they all meet, and thereby render the Beauty both greater, and more com- 
plex. Thus, in flowers, trees, animals, we are entertained at once with the delicacy of the 
colour, with the gracefulneſs of the figure, and ſometimes alſo with the motion of the ob- 
jet. Although each of theſe produce a ſeparate agreeable ſenſation, yet they are of ſuch a 
ſimilar nature, as readily to mix and blend in one general perception of Beauty, which we 
aſcribe to the whole object as its eauſe: For Beauty is always conceived by us, as ſomething 
reſiding in the object which raiſes the pleaſant ſenſation ; a ſort of glory which dwells upon, 
and inveſts it, Perhaps the moſt complete aſſemblage of beautiful objects that can any where 
be found, is preſented by a rich natural landſcape, where there is a ſufficient variety of ob- 
jects: fields in verdure, ſcattered trees and flowers, running water, and animals. grazing. 
If to theſe be joined, ' ſome of the productions of art, which ſuit ſuch a ſcene; as a bridge 
with arches over a river, ſmoke riſing from cottages in the midſt of trees, and the diſtant 
view of a fine building ſeen by the riſing ſun ; we then enjoy, in the higheſt perfection, that 
gay, cheerful, and placid ſenſation which characteriſes Beauty. To have an eye and a taſte 


formed for catching the peculiar Beauties of ſuch ſcenes as e is 2 rex for 
a4 


all * attempt e deſcription. 4 

Taz danny of the human countenance is more . * . that be have yet con- 
fidered. It includes the Beauty of colour, ariſing from the delicate ſhades of the complexi- 
on and the Beauty of figure, ariſing from the lines which form the different features of 
the face. But the chief Beauty of the countenance depends upon a myſterious expreſſion, 
which it conveys of the qualities of the mind ; of good ſenſe, or good humour; of ſpright- 
lineſs, candour, benevolence, ſenſibility, or other amiable diſpoſitions. How it comes to 
paſs, that a certain conformation of features is connected in our idea with certain moral 
qualities; whether we are taught by inſtinct, or by experience, to form this connexion, and 
to read the mind in the countenance ; belongs not to us now to enquire, nor is indeed eaſy 
to e The fact is certain, and acknowledged, that what gives che human countenance 


its 
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its-moſt diſtinguiſhing Beauty, is what is called its expreſſion; or an image, which i it is con- 
ccived to ſhew of internal moral diſpoſitions. 

Tr1s leads to obſerve, that there are certain qualities of the mind which, whether ex- 
prefled in the countenance, or by words, or by actions, always raiſe in us a feeling fimilar 
to that of Beauty. There are two great claſſes of moral qualities z one is of the high and 
the great virtues, which require extraordinary efforts, and turn upon dangers and ſuffer- 
3 ings 3 as heroiſm, magnanimity, contempt of pleaſures, and. contempt. of death. Theſe, as 

I have obſerved in a former Lecture, excite in the ſpectator an emotion of Sublimity and 
Grandeur. The other claſs is generally of the ſocial virtues, and ſuch. as are of a, ſofter 
and gentler kind; as compaſſion, mildneſs, friendſhip, and generoſity. Theſe raiſe in the 
beholder a ſenſation of pleaſure, ſo much akin to that produced by Beautiful external ob- 
jects, that, though of a more Wea tha . it may, without nnen be claſſed un- 
der the ſame head. 


— SPECIES of Hrs. diſtinct from any I * yet mentĩoned, ariſes Gran defign or * 
or, in other words, from the perception of means being adapted io an end; or the parts of 
any thing being well fitted to anſwer the deſign of the whole. When, in conſidering che 
ſtructure of a tree or a plant, we obſerve, how all the parts, the roots, the ſtem, the bark, 
and the leaves, are ſuited to the growth and nutriment of the whole: much more when we 
ſurvey all the parts and members of a living animal; or when. we. examine any of the curi- 
ous works of art; ſuch as a clock, a ſhip, or any nice machine ; the pleaſure which we have 
in the ſurvey, is. wholly founded on this ſenſe of Beauty. It is altogether different from the 
perception of Beauty produced by colour, figure, variety, or any of the cauſes formerly 
mentioned. When I look at a watch, for inſtance, the caſe of it, if finely engraved, and 
of curious workmanſhip, itrikes me as beautiful in the former ſenſe; bright colour, exqui- 
ſite poliſh, figures finely raiſed and turned. But when I examine the conſtruction of the * 
ſpring and the wheels, and praiſe the Beauty of the internal machinery; my pleaſure then- 12 
ariſes wholly from the view of that admirable art, with. * ſo many various and e 
cated parts are made to unite for one purpoſe, | | 


N 


Tuis ſenſe of Beauty, in fitneſs and deſign, has an — * influence over many of our 
ideas. It is the foundation of the Beauty which we diſcover in the proportion of doors, 
windows, arches, pillars, and. all the orders of architecture. Let the ornaments of a build- 
ing be ever ſo fine and elegant in themſelves, yet if they interfere with this ſenſe of fitneis 
and deſign, they loſe their Beauty, and hurt the eye, like diſagreeable objects. Twiſted co- 
lumns, for jinſtance, are undoubtedly ornamental; but as they have an appearance of weak - 
neſs, they always diſpleaſe when they are made uſe of to ſupport any part of a building that 
is maſſy, and that ſcemed to require a more ſubſtantial prop. We cannot look upon. any 
work whatever, without being led, by a natural aſſociation of ideas, to think of its end and 
deſign, and of courſe to examine the propriety. of its parts, in relation to this deſignu and end. 
When their propriety is clearly diſcerned, the work ſeems always to have ſome Beauty; but 
when there is a total want of propriety, it never fails, of appearing deformed... Our ſenſe of 
fitneſs and deſign, therefore, is ſo powerful, and holds ſo high a rank among our percepti- 
ons, as to regulate, in a great meaſure, our other ideas of Beauty: An obſervation, which I 
the rather make, as it is-of the utmoſt importance, that all who: ſtudy compoſition ſhould INS 
carefully attend to it. For, in an epic poem, a hiſtory, an oration, or any work. of genius, OW 
we always require, as we do in other works, a fitneſs, or adjuſtment of means, to the end + 

which 
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which the author is ſuppoſed to have in view. Let his deſcriptions be ever ſo rich, or his 
figures ever ſo elegant, yet, if they are out of place, if they are not proper parts of that 
whole, if they ſuit not the main defign, they loſe all their Beauty ; nay, from Beauties they 
are converted into Deformities. Such power has our ſenſe of fitneſs and congruity, to pro- 
duce a total transformation of an object whoſe appearance ain would have been Beautiful. 


AFTER having mentioned ſo many various ſpecies of Beauty, it now only remains to take 
notice of Beauty as it is applied to writing or diſcourſe 3-a term commonly uſed in a ſenſe alto- 
gether looſe and undetermined; For it is applied to all that pleaſes, either in ſtyle or in ſen- 
timent, from whatever principle that pleaſure flows; and a Beauriful poem or oration means, 
in common language, no other than a good one, or one well compoſed. In this ſenſe, it is 
plain, the word is altogether indefinite, and points at no particular ſpecies or kind of Beauty. 
There is, however, another ſenſe, ſomewhat more definite, 'in which Beauty of writing cha- 
racteriſes a particular manner; when it is uſed to ſignify a certain grace and amenity in the 
turn either of ſtyle or ſentiment, for which ſome authors have been peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. 
In this Tenſe, it denotes a manner neither remarkably ſublime, nor vehemently paſſionate, 
nor uncommonly ſparkling ; but ſuch as raiſes in the reader an emotion of the gentle placid 
kind, ſimilar to what is raiſed by the contemplation of beautiful objects in nature; which 
neither lifts the mind very high, nor agitates it very much, but diffuſes over the imagina- 

tion an agreeable and pleaſing ſerenity. Mr. Addiſon is a writer altogether of this charac- 
ter; and is one of the moſt proper and preciſe examples that can be given of it. Fenelon, 
the author of the Adventures of Telemachus, may be given as another example. Virgil 
too, though very capable of riſing on occaſions into the Sublime, yet, in his general man- 
ner, is diſtinguiſhed by the character of Beauty and Grace rather than of Sublimiry. Among 
orators, Cicero has more of the Beautiful than Derr whoſe genius led him "wholly 
towards vehemence and ſtrength. 50 

Tuis much it is ſufficient to hav ad upon the ſubject of ſay We tai traced it 
through a variety of forms; as next to Sublimity, it is the moſt copiovs ſource of the Plea- 
ſures of Taſte; and as the conſideration of the different — and principles of Beau- 
ty, tends to the improvement of Taſte i in nr gg ſubjects. 


Bo r it is not only by appearing . che forms of Sublime or | Beautiful, that objects de- 
light the n er rr * ſeveral other principles alſo, they derive their power of giving 
i pleaſure. b aum W 


NoveLTy, for inſtance, has been mentioned by Mr. Addiſon, and by every writer on 
this ſubject. An object which has no merit to recommend it, except its being uncommon or 
new, by means of this quality alone, produces in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. 
Hence that paſſion of curioſity, which prevails ſo generally among mankind. Objects and 
ideas which have been long familiar, make too faint an impreſſion to give an agreeable exer- 
ciſe to our faculties. New and ſtrange objects rouſe the mind from its dormant ſtate, by 
giving it a quick and pleafing impulſe. Hence, in a great meaſure, the entertainment af- 
forded us by fiftion and romance, The emotion raiſed by Novelty is of a more lively and 
pungent nature, than that produced by Beauty; but much ſhorter in its continuance. For 
if the object have in itſelf no charms to hold our Eb the ſhining gloſs thrown upon it 
by 2 280 on” wears * | 


. 
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Bes1Dts Novelty, Imitation is another ſource of Pleaſure to Taſte. This gives riſe to 
what Mr. Addiſon terms, the Secondary Pleaſures of Imagination; which form, ' doubtleſs, 
a very extenſive claſs. For all Imitation affords ſome pleaſure; not only the Imitation of 
beautiful or great objects, by recalling the original ideas of Beauty or Grandeur which ſuch 
objects themſelves exhibited ; but even objects which have neither Beauty nor Grandeur, 
nay, fome which are terrible or deformed, pleaſe us in a ſecondary or repreſented view. 


Tar Pleaſures of Melody and Harmony belong alſo to Taſte. There is no agreeable ſen- 
fation we zeceiye, either from Beauty or Sublimity, but what is capable of being heighten- 
ed by the power of muſical ſound. Whence the delight of poetical fumbers; and even of 
- the more concealed and looſer meaſures of proſe. Wit, Humour, and Ridicule likewiſe 
open a variety of pleafures to Taſte, quite diſtin from any that we have yet conſidered, 


Ar preſent it is not neceſſary to purſue any ; farther the ſubje& of the Pleaſures of Taſte. 
I have opened ſome of the general principles; it is time now to make the application to our 
chief ſubject. If the queſtion be put, To what claſs of thoſe Pleaſures of Taſte which F 
have enumerated, that Pleaſure is to be referred, which we receive from poetry, eloquence, 
or fine writing? My anſwer is, Not to any one, but to them all. This ſingular advantage, 
writing and diſcourſe poſſeſs, that they encompaſs ſo large and rich à field on all fides, and 
have power to exhibit, in great perfection, not a ſingle ſet of objects only, but almoſt the 
whole of thofe which give Pleaſure to Taſte and Imagination; whether that Pleaſure ariſes 
from Sublimity, from Beauty in its different forms, ere Deſign and Art, from Moral Sen- 
timent, from Novelty, from Harmony, from Wit, Humour and Ridicule. Tb whichſoever” 
of theſe the peculiar bent of a perſon's Taſte lies, from ſome writer or other, he has it al- 
ways in his power to receive the gratification of it. 
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Now this high power which eloquence and poetry poſſeſs, of ſupplying Taſte and Ima- 
gination with ſuch a wide circle of pleaſures, they derive altogether from their having a 
greater capacity of Imitation and Deſcription than is poſſeſſed by any other art. Of all the 
means which human ingenuity has contrived for recalling the images of real objects, and 
awakening, by repreſentation, ſimilar emotions” to thoſe which are raiſed by: the original, 
none is ſo full and extenſive as that which is executed by words and writing. Through the 
aſſiſtance of this happy invention, there is nothing, either in the natural or moral world, 
but what can be repreſented and ſet before the mind, in colours very ſtrong and lively. Henee 
it is uſual among critical writers, to ſpeak of Diſcoutſe'as the chief of all the imitative of mi- 
metic arts ; they compare it with painting and with ſculpture,” and in many reſpects prefer ir 


Tunis ſtyle was firſt introduced by Ariſtotle in his Poetics z and ſince his time, has ac- 
quired a general currency among modern authors. But, as it is of conſequence to intro- 
duce as much preciſion as poſſible into critical language, I muſt obſerve, that this manner 
of ſpeaking is not accurate. Neither diſcourſe in general, nor poetry in particular, can be 
called altogether imitative arts. We muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt · Imitation and Deſcription, 
which are ideas that ſhould not be confounded. Imitation is performed by means of ſome- 
what that has a natural likeneſs and reſemblance to the thing imitated, and of conſequence 
is underſtood by all ; ſuch as ſtatues and pictures. Deſcription, again, is the raiſing in the 
mind the conception of an object by means of ſome arbitrary or inſtituted ſymbols, under- 
{ſtood only by thoſe who agree in the inſtitution of them; ſuch are words and writing. 

G Words 
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Words have no natural reſemblance to the ideas or objects which they are employcd to fig-- 
nify z, but a ſtatue or a picture has a natural likeneſs. to the original. And therefore Imi- 


tation and Deſcription differ conſiderably, in their nature from each other. 


As far, indeed, as a poet or a hiſtorian introduces into, his work perſons actually ſpeak- 
ing 3 and, by the words which. he puts into their mouths, repreſents the diſcourſe which they 
might be ſuppoſed to hold; ſo far his art may more accurately be called Imitative ; and: 
this is the caſe in all dramatic compoſition. But in Narrative or. Defcriptive works, it can 
with no propriety be. called ſo. Who, for inſtance, would call-Virgil's Deſcription of a. 
tempeſt, in the Eneid, an Imitation of a ſtorm ? If we heard of the Imitation of a battle, 
we muſt naturally think of ſome mock fight, or repreſentation. of a battle on the ſtage, but. 
would never apprehend, that it meant one of Homer's Deſcriptions in the Iliad. I admit, 
at the ſame time, that Imitation and Deſcription agree in their principal effect, of recalling, 
by external ſigns, the ideas of things which we do not ſee. But though in this they coincide, 
yet it ſhould not be forgotten, that the termsMhemſelyes are not ſynonymous; that they im- 
der different means of effecting the ſame end ; and of courſe. make different impreſſions on 

e mind. | | A 


WHETHER we conſider. Poetry in particular, and Diſcourſe in general; as: Imitative or, 
Deſcriptive ; it is evident, that their whole power, in recalling the imprefſions of real ob- 
jects, is derived from the fignificancy of words. As their excellency flows altoggther from, 
this ſource, we muſt, in order to make way for further, enquiries, begin at this. fountain. 
head. I ſhall,. therefore, in the next Lecture, enter upon the conſideration of Language: 
of the origin, the progreſs, and conſtruction of which, I purpoſe to treat at ſome length. 


WD . 


* Thongh, in the execution of particular parts, Poetry is certainly Deſcriptive rather than Imitative, yet there is a qua- 
lied ſenſe in which Poetry, in the general, may be termed an Imitative art. The ſubject of the poet (as Dr. Gerard has 
ſhown in the Appendix to his Eſſay on Taſte) is intended to be an Imitation, not of things really exiſting, but of the courſe. 
of nature; that "of a feigned repreſentation of ſuch events, or ſuch ſcenes, as though they never had a being, yet might- 
have exiſted ; and which, therefore, by their probability, bear a reſemhlance to rature; It was probably, in this ſenſe, that 
Ariftotle-termed Poetry a mimetic art. How far either the. Imitation or the Deſcription which Poetry employs, is ſuperior 
to the imitative powers of Painting and Moſic, is well ſhown by Mr. Harris, in his Treatiſe on Muſic, Painting and Poetry. 
The. chief advantage which Poetry, or Diſcourſe in general enjoys is, that whereas, by the nature of his art, the Painter is 
confined to the repreſentation of a ſingle moment, writing and diſcourſe can trace a tranſaction through its whole cls. 
That moment, indeed, which+the painter pitches for the ſubject of his — , he may be ſaid to exhibit ut, roo 
advantage than the poet or. the orator; inaſmuch as he ſets before us, in one view, all the minute concurrent circumſtances- 
of the event which happen in one individual point of time, as they appear in nature; while Diſcourſe is obliged to exhibit. 

them in ſucceſſion, and by means of a detail, which is in danger of becoming tedious, in order to be clear; or if nottedious, 
is in — 914 of being obſcure. But to that point of time which he has choſen, the painter. being entirely confined, he can - 
not exhibit various ſtages of the ſame action —— wp is ſubj „ defect, — he — only —— ob- 
jects as they appear to the eye, and can very y delineate chara a iments, w are the nobleſt ſubjects 
of Imitation or Deſcription. The power of repreſenting theſe with full advantage, gives a high ſuperiority to Diſcourſe and: 
Writing above all other imitative arts. | c 


* 
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RISE axv PROGRESS or LANGUAGE. _.. 


to be introductory to the principal ſubje& of theſe Lectures, I now begin to treat 

of Language; which is the foundation of the whole power of cloquence. This 
will lead to a conſiderable diſcuſſion; and there are few ſubjects belonging to polite litera» 
ture, which more merit ſuch a diſcuſſion. I ſhall firſt give a Hiſtory of the Riſe and Pro- 
greſs of Language in ſeveral particulars, from its early to its more advanced periods; which 
ſhall be followed by a fimilar Hiſtory of the Riſe and Progreſs of Writing. I ſhall next give 
ſome account of the Conſtruction of Language, or the Principles of Univerſal Grammar; 
and ſhall, laſtly, apply theſe obſervations more particularly to the Engliſh Tongue“. ; 


H AVING finiſhed my obſervations on the Pleaſures of Taſte, which were meant 


| LaxGvuaGE, in general, fignifies the expreſſion of our ideas by certain articulate ſounds, 


which are uſed as the ſigns of thoſe ideas. By articulate ſounds, are meant thoſe modula- 
tions of ſimple voice, or of ſound emitted from the thorax, which are formed by means of 


the mouth an irs ſeveral organs, the teeth, the tongue, the lips, and the palate. How far 
there is any natural connexion between the ideas of the mind and the ſounds emitted, will 
appear from what I am afterwards to offer. But as the natural connexion can, upon any 
ſyſtem, affect only a ſmall part of the fabric of Language; the connexion between words 
and ideas may, in general, be conſidered as arbitrary and conventional, owing to the agree- 
ment of men among themſelves; the clear proof of which is, that different nations have 
different Languages, or a different ſet of articulate founds, which they have choſen for 
communicating their ideas. | | ; | 


Tars artificial method of communicating thought, we now behold. carried to the higheſt 
perfection. Language is become a vehicle by which the moſt delicate and refined emotions of 
one mind can be tranſmitted, or, if we may ſo ſpeak, transfuſed into another. Not only 
are names given to all objects around us, by which means an eaſy and ſpeedy intercourſe is 
carried on for providing the neceſſaries of life, but all the relations and differences among 
theſe objects are minutely marked, the inviſible ſentiments of the mind are deferibed, the 


moſt abſtract notions and conceptions are rendered intelligible ; and all the ideas which 


* 


ſcience can diſcover, or imagination create, are known by their proper names. Nay, Lan- 
guage has been carried ſo far, as to be made an inſtrument of the moſt refined luxury. Not 


* See Dr. Adam Smith's Diſlertation-qn the Formation of Languages —Treatiſe of the Origin and Progteſsof Lan 
in 3 vols.—Harris's Hermes, or, a Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Language and Univerſal Grammar.—Eſfai fur POrigine 
des Connoiſſances Humaines, par I. Abbe-Condillac. —Principes de Grammaire, par Marfais —Grammaire Generale & 
ſonnee.—Traite de la Formation Mecbanique des Languages, par le Preſident de Broſſes.—Diſcours fur 'Inegalite parmi les 
Hommes, par Rouſſeau. -=Grammaire Generale, par Beauzce.—Principes de la Traduction, par Batteux,—Warburton's Di- 
ne — — 4 of Moſcs, vol. iii. —Sanctii Minerva, cum notis Perizgonii,—Les Vrais Principes de la Langue Frangoiſe, par 
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reſting in mere perſpicuity, we require ornament alſo z not ſatisfied with having the eon-- 
ceptions of chers made known to us, we Make a farther demand, to have them ſo decked 
and adorned as to entertain our fancy; and this demand, ir is found very poſſible to gratify. 
In this ſtate, we now find Language. In this ſtate, it has been found among many nations. 
for ſome thouſand years. The object js became familiar; and, like the expanſe of the fir- 
mament, and other great objects, which we are accuſtomed to behold; we behold it with- 


out wonder. 


Bur capry. your thoughts back to the firſt dawy of Langpage among men. Reflect upon, 
the feeble beginniogs from -which-it muſt have-ariſen; and upon the many and great obſtacles. 
which it muſt have encountered in its progreſs; and you. will find reaſon for the higheſt 
aſtoniſhment, on viewing the height which. it has now attained. We admire ſeveral of the 
invenrions of art ; we plume gurſelves on ſome diſcoveries which have bece made in latter 

en ſerving to advance knowledge, and to render life comfortable 3 we ſpeak, of them 
= boaſt of human reaſon. , But certaioly no invention is entitled to, any, ſuch, degree of 
admiration as that of Language; which, too, muſt have beep the product of the firſt and 
rudeſt ages, if indeed it can be conſidered as a human inveption. 3 A, 


_ Tring of the circymſances of mankipd when, Languages began to be formed. They 
were a vandering ſcattered race 3 no ſociety. among them except familias 4 and the, family 
ſociety too very imperfect, as their method of living by hugziog or paſturags muſt have {c- 
parated them frequently from one another. In this ſituation, when ſo much divided, and 
their iotercourſe ſo.rare, How could any, one ſet of ſounds, ar words, be generally. eed 
on as the figns of their ideas ? Suppoſing that a few, whom, chance dr neceffity rem ro- 
gether, agreed by ſoine means upon certain ſigns, Jet by, what authority could theſe be ro- 
pagsted among other tribes or families, ſo as, to ſpread and grow up into a, Language 2. One 
yould think, that in order to any Language fixing and extending itſelf, men muſt have been 
previgully gathered together in conſiderahle numbers; ſociety muſt have been already far 
advanced z, and yet, on the other hand, there ſeems to have been an abſolute neceſſity for 
Speech, previous to the formation of Society: Fox, by what bond could any multitude of 
men be kept together, or be made to, Jein. in the proſecution, of any commgn. intereſt, until 
once, by the intervention of Speech, they could communicate their wants and intentions to 
each other ? So that, either how Society could form itſelf, previouſly to Language; or how 
words could riſe into a Language, previouſly to Society formed, ſeem to be points attended 
with equal difficulty. And when we conſider farther, that curious analogy: which . prevails. 
in the conſtruction of almoſt all, Languages, and that deep and ſubtile logic on which they 
are founded, difficulties increaſe ſo much upon us, on all hands, that there ſeems to be no 
ſmall reaſon for referring the firſt origin of all Language to divine teaching ox inſpiration... 


Bu r ſuppoſing Language to have a Divine original, we cannot, however,. ſuppoſe, that 
a perfect ſyſtem of it, was all at oncę given to man. It is much more natural to think, that 
God taught opr firſt parents only ſuch Language as ſuited their preſent occaſions; leaving 
them, as he did in other things, to enlarge and improve it as their future neceſſities ſhould 
require. Conſequently, thoſe firſt rudimgnts, of Speech muſt have been poor and narrow; 
and we are at full liberty to enquire in what manner, and by what ſteps, Language advanced 
to the ſtate in which we now find it. The hiſtory which I am to give of this progreſs, will 


ſuggeſt ſeveral things, both curious in themſelves, and uſeful in our future diſquiſitions. 
| | | | Is 
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Fs we ſheuld ſuppoſe a period before any words were invented or Etrown, it is clenr, 
chat men could have no viher method of communicating to others what they felt, chan by 
1 the cries of paſſion, accompnnied with ſueh motions and geſtures as were farther expreflive- 
5 of paſſion, For theſe ave the only figns'which nature reaches all men, and which are under- 
| ſtood by all. One who ſaww another going into ſome place where he himfelF had been 
; frightened, or expoſed to danger, and who ſought to warn his neighbour of the danger, 

could contrive no other way of doing fo, chan by uttering thoſe eries, and making thoſe 
geſtures, which are the fagns of fear: juſt as two men, at this day, would endeavour” to 
7 *make themſelves be underſtood by each other, who ſhould be thrown" together on u deſb- 
L late iſland, ignorant of one another's Language. Thoſe exclamations, therefore, Which by 
| Grammarians are called Interjections, uttered in a ſtrong and pationate manner, —_— de- 


yond doubt, the firſt elements or fan . . 


EET 


WHEN more enlarged communication became neceſſary, and names began to be aſſigned 
to objects, in what manner can we ſuppoſe men to have proceeded in this affignation' of 
names, or invention of words? Undoubtedly, by imitaring, as much as they could, the nas 
ture of the object which they named, by the ſound of the name which they gave to it. As 
a Painter, who would repreſent graſs, muſt employ a green colour; ſv, in the beginnings 
of Language, one giving a name to any thing harſh or boiſterous, would of courfe employ 
a harſh or boiſterous ſound. He could not do otherwiſe; if ke meant ro excite in the hear- 1 
er the idea of that thing which he ſought to name: To ſuppoſe words moetited, or naties 
given, to things, in a manner purely arbitrary, without any ground or reaſon, is to ſuppoſe 
an effect without a cauſe. There muſt have always been ſome motive which fea to the al- 
ſignation of one name rather. than another; and we can conceive no motive which would: 
more univerſally operate upon men in their firſt efforts towards Language, than a deſire to V 
paint by Speech, the objects which they named, in a manner more or leſs complete, accord ; 
ing as the vocal organs had it in their power to effect this imitation. | . 
ts. 
Wunkzvzn objects were to be named, in which found; noiſe, or motion were concern 
ed, the imitation by words was abundantly obvious. Nothing was more natural, than. to 
imitate, by the ſound of the voice, the quality of the ſound or noiſe which any external ob- 
je&t made; and to form its name accordingly. Thus, in all Languages, we find a multitude; 
of words that are evidently. conſtructed upon this principle. A certain bird is termed the 
Cuckoo, from the ſound: which it emits, When one fort of wind is Taid to whiftle, and an- 
other to roar ; when a ſerpent is ſaid to hiſs a fly to-buz, and falling timber to craſs; 
when'a ſtream is faid to flow, and hail to rattle ; the analogy between the el ad ue: 
thing ! is plainly diſcernible. 


Ix. the names of objects which addreſs. the ſight * where neither olle nor motion 
are concerned, and ſtill more in the terms appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy appears 
to fail. Many learned men, however, have been of opinion, that though, in ſuch cafes; it 
becomes more obſcure, yet it is not altogether loſt; but that throughout the radical words 
of all Languages, there may be traced ſome P3240 of correſpondence with the object ſig- 
nified. With regard to moral and intellectual ideas, they remark, that, in every Language, 
the terms ſignificant of them, are derived from the names of ſenſible objects to which they” 
are conceived 'to be analogous ; and with regard to ſenſible objects pertaining merely to 
ſight, they remark, that their moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities h@e certain radical ſounds ap 
Ry to, the A of them, in a great variety of Languages- 2 for in- 

ſtance, 
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ſtance, fluidity, hollowneſs, ſmoothneſs, gentleneſs, violence, &c. they imagine to be paint- 
ed by the ſound of certain letters or ſyllables, which have ſome relation to thoſe different 
ſtates of viſible objects, on account of an obſcure reſemblance which the organs of voice are 
capable of aſſuming to ſuch external qualities, By this natural mechaniſm, they imagine 
all Languages to have been at firſt conſtructed, and the roots of their capital words formed“. 


As far as this ſyſtem is founded in truth, Language appears to be not altogther arbitrary 
in its origin. Among the antient Stoic and Platonic Philoſophers, it was a queſtion much 
agitated, ©* Utrum nomina rerum ſint naturi, an impoſitione ?” vu de; by which they + 
meant, Whether words were merely conventional ſymbols ; of the riſe of which no account 
could be given, except the pleaſure of the firſt inventors of Language? or, Whether there 
was ſome principle in nature that led to the affignation of particular names to particular o 
jects; and thoſe of the Platonic ſchool favoured the latter opinion + ? | 


Tuts principle, however, of a natural relation between words and objects, can only be 
applied to Language in its moſt ſimple and primitive ſtate. Though, in every Tongue, ſome 
remains of it, as I have ſhewn above, can be traced, it were utterly in vain to ſearch for it 
throughout the whole conſtruction of any modern Language. As the multitude of terms 
increaſe in every nation, and the immenſe field of Language is filled up, words, by a thou- 
ſand fanciful and irregular methods of derivation and compoſition, come to deviate widely 
from the primitive character of their roots, and to loſe all analogy or reſemblance in ſqund- 
to. the things ſignified, In this ſtate we now find Language. Words, as we now employ 
them, taken in the general, may be conſidered as ſymbols, not as imitations z as arbitrary, 
or inſtituted, not natural ſigns of ideas. But there can be no doubt, I think, that Language, 

the nearer we remount to its riſe among men, will be found to partake more of a natural 
 _expreſſion. As it could be originally formed on nothing but imitation, it would, in its 
primitive ſtate, be more pictureſque ; much more barren indeed, and narrow in the circle 
of its terms, than now; but ſo far as it went, more expreſſive by ſound of the thing fignifi- 
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* The Author, who has carried his ſyeculations on this ſuhject the fartheſt, is the Preſident des Broſſes, in his © Traite 

6% de la Formation Mechanique des Langues. Some of the radical ſetters or fyllables which he ſuppoſes to carry this ex- 

privy power in moſt known Languages are, St, to ſignify ſtability or reſt ; Fl, to denote fluency; Cl. a gentle deſcent ; 
ER, what relates to rapid motion; C, to cavity or hollowneſs, &c. A century before his time, Dr. Wallis, in his Grammar 
of the Engliſh 1 had taken notice of theſe Ggnificant roots, and repreſented it as a peculiar excellency of our 
Tongue, that, beyond all others, it expreſſed the nature of the objects which it names, by employing ſounds ſharper, ſofter, 
wenker, ſtronger, more obſcure, or more ſtridulous, according as the idea which is to be ſuggeſted requires, He gives vari- 
ous examples. Thus; words formed upon St, always denote firmneſs and ſtrength, analogous to the Latin — ; as, Rand, 
ſtay, ſtaff, ſtop, ſtout, ſteady, Nake, ſtamp, ſtallion, ſtately, &c. Words beginning with Str, intimate violent force, and 
energy, "analogous to the Greek ergo ; as, ſtrive, ſtrength, ſtrike, ſtripe, ſtreſs, ſtruggle, ſtride, ſtretch, ſtrip, &c. 
Thr, implies forcible motion; as, throw, throb, thurſt, through, threaten, thraldom. Wr, obliquity or diſtortion ; as, 
wry, wreſt, wreath, wreſtle, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath, wrack, Kc. Sw, filent agitatigqu, or lateral motion; as, 
ſway, ſwing, ſwerve, ſweep, ſwim. Sl. a gentle fall or leſs obſervable motion; as, fide, flip, fly, ſlit, Now, flack, fling. 
Sp, diſſipation or enpanfſon ; as, ſpread, ſprout, ſprinkle, ſplit,” ſpill, ſpring. Terminations in Aſh, indicate ſomething 
acting nimbly and ſharply ; as, craſh, gaſh, raſh, flaſh, laſh, Naſh. Termivations in Uſh, ſomething acting more obtuſely 
and dully ; as, cruſh, brach, huſh, gulß, bluſh. The learned Author produces a great many more examples of the ſame 
kind, which ſeem to leave no doubt, that the analogies of ſound have had ſome influence on the formation of words, At 
the ſame time, in all ſpeculations of this kind, there is ſo much room for fancy to operate, that they ought to be adopted 


with much caution in forming any general theory. 


+ Vid. Plat. in Cratylo. ** Nomin a verbaque non poſita fortuito, ſed quadam vi & ratione naturæ facta eſſe, P. Nigidivs in 
„ Grammaticis Commentariis docet; rem ſane in philoſophiz diſſertionibus celebrem. In eam rem multa argumenta dicit, 
«© eur videri poſſiat verba eſſe naturalia, magis quim arbitraria, Vos, inquit, cum dicimus, motu quodam oris conveniente, 
« cums iplius verbi demonſtratione utimur, & labias ſenſim primores emovemus, ac ſpiritum atque animam porro verſum, & 
ad cos quibus conſermocinamur intendimus. At contra cum dicimus Nos, neque profuſo intentoque flatu vocis, neque * 
projectis labiis pronunciamus ; ſed iritum et labias quaſi intra noſmet ipſos coercemus. Hoe fit idem et in eo quod di- 
«* cimus, , & ego, & mibi, & tibi. Nam ſicuti cum adnuimus & abnuimus, motus quodam illo vel capitis, vel oculorum, 
+ a natura tei quam fignificat, non abhorret ; ita in his vocibus quaſi geſtus quidam oris & ſpiritus naturalis eſt, Eadem 
** ratio «ſt in Grzcis quoque vocibus quam eſſe in noſtris animadvertimus.” A. GzLiivs, Noct. Attecz, lib. x. cap. 4- 
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3 ed; This, then, may be aſſumed as one character of the. firſt ſtate, or. begiqningy of Tas. 


guage, among every ſavage tribe. N. T2715 F 
A $EconD character of Language, in its early ſtate, i is drawn from the manner in which 
words were at firſt pronounced, or uttered, by men. Interjections, I ſhowed, or paſſion- 
ate exclamations, were the firſt elements of Speech. Men laboured to communicate their 
feelings to one another, by thoſe expreſſive crics and geſtures which nature taught them. Af- 
ter words, or names of objects, began to be invented, this mode of ſpeaking, by natural 
figns, could not be all at once diſuſed. For Language, in its infaney, muſt-have been ex- 
tremely barren; and there certainly was a period, among all ude nations, when converſa- 
tion was carried on by a very few words, intermixed with many exclamations and earne 
geſtures. The ſmall ſtock of words which men as yet poſſeſſed, rendered thoſe helps abſolutely 
neceſſary for explaining their conceptions 7 and rude, uncultivated men, not having always at 
hand even the few words which they kuew, would naturally labour to make themſelves un- 
derſtood, by varying their tones of voice, and accompanying their tones with the moſt ſigni- 
ficant geſticulations they could make. At this day, when perſons attempt to ſpeak im any 
Language which they poſſeſs imperfectly, they have recourſe to all theſe ſupplememal me- 
thods, in order to render themſelves more intelligible, The plan too, according to which 
I have ſhown, that Language was originally conſtructed, upon reſemblance. or analogy, as 
far as was poſſible, to the thing ſignified, would naturally lead men to utter their words with 
more emphaſis and. force, as long as Lavguage was a ſort of painting by means of found. - 
For all thoſe reaſons this may be aſſumed as a principle, that the pronunciation of the ear- 
lieſt Languages was accompanied with more. geſticulation, and with more and greater in- 
flexions of voice, than what we now uſe; there was more action in it; and it was more: 


* a crying. or ſinging tone. - | [14:70 63 


4 


To this manner of ſpeaking, neceſſity firſt gave riſe. But we muſt obſerve, that, after” 

this neceſſity had, in a great meaſure, ceaſed, by- Language becoming, in proceſs. of time, 
more extenſive. and copious, the antient manner of ſpeech ſtill ſubſiſted among many nations; 

and what had ariſen from neceſſity, continued to be uſed for ornament. - Wherever there 

was much fire and vivacity in the genius of nations, they were naturally inclined to a mode 

of converſation which gratified the imagination ſo much; for an imagination which is warm, : 
is always prone to throw both a great deal of action, and a-variety of tones, into diſcourſe. 

Upon this principle, Dr. Warburton accounts for ſo much ſpeaking by action, as we ſiud 
among the Old Teftament Prophets; as when Jeremiah breaks the potter's veſſel, in fight of 

the people; throws a book into the Euphrates; puts on bonds and yokes; and carries out 

his houſehold ſtuff; all which, he imagines, might be ſignificant modes of expreſſion, very 

natural in thoſe ages, when men were. accuſtomed to explain themſelves ſo much by actions 

and geſtures. In like manner, among the Northern American tribes, certain motions and : 
actions were found to be much uſed as explanatory of their meaning, on all their great oc- : 
caſions of intercourſe with each other; and by the belts and ſtrings of wampum, which they 

— may received, er were accuſtomed to declare . as much as Wr their * s 
oOuries. : 


Wirz regard to inflexions of voice, theſe are- ſo natural, that, to ſome nations, it 2" "RE 
appeared eaſier to expreſs different ideas, by varying the tone with which they pronounced 
the ſame word, than to.contrive words * 4 all their ideas. 'THs is the practice of the Chi- 


neſe in particular. The number of words in their Language is ſaid not to be great; but, 
in 
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in ſpeaking, they vary each of their 3 no leſs than five different tones, by which 
they make the ſame word ſignify five different things. This muſt give a great appearance 
of muſic or ſinging to their Speech. For thoſe inflexions of voice which, in the infancy 
of Language, were no more than harſh or diſſonant cries, muſt, as Language gradually po- 
liſhes, paſs into more ſmooth and 1 ſounds: — hence is been what we call, the 
a of a nne. . e | | 


17 1 is W and oa attention, $A both in ad > Cinch and 8 Languages, 
this muſical and geſticulating pronunciation was retained in a very high degree». Without 
having attended to this, we will be at a loſs in underſtanding ſeveral pafſages in the Claſſics, 
which relate to the public ſpeaking, and the theatrical entertainments, of the antients. It 
appears, from many circumſtances, that the proſody both of the Greeks and Romans, was 
carried much farther than ours; or that they ſpoke with more, and ſtronger, inflexions of 
voice than we uſe, The quantity of their ſyllables was much more fixed than any of the mo- 

dern Languages, and rendered much more ſenſible to the ear in pronouncing them. Be- 
ſides quantities, or the difference of ſhort and long, accents were placed upon moſt of their 
ſyllables, the acute, the grave, and circumflex ; the uſe of which accents we have now en- 
tirely loſt, but which, we know, determined the ſpeaker's voice to rife or fall. Our mo- 
dern pronunciation muſt have appeared to them a lifeleſs monotony. The declamation of 
their orators, and the pronunciation of their actors upon the ſtage, approached to the nature 
of recitative in muſic z was capable of being marked in notes, and ſupported with inſtru- 
ments; as ſeveral learned men have fully proved. And if this was the caſe, as they have 
ſhown, among the Romans, the Greeks, it is well known, were till a more muſical people 
than the Romans, and carried their attention to tone and pronunciation much farther in 
every public exhibition. Ariſtotle, in his Poetics, conſiders the muſic of W as one 
of its lief and moſt eſſential parts. C1 

Tur caſe was parallel with regard't to geſtures: for ſtrong tones, and animated CITY 

we may obſerve, always go together. Action is treated of by all the antient critics, as the chief 
quality in every public ſpeaker. The action, both of the orators and the players in Greece 
and Rome, was far more vehement than what we are accuſtomed to. Roſeius would have 
ſeemed a madman to us. Geſture was of ſuch conſequence upon the antient ſtage, that 
there is reaſon to believe, that; on ſome occaſions, the ſpeaking and the acting part were 
divided, which, according to our ideas, would form a ſtrange exhibition; one player ſpoke 

the words in the proper tones, while another performed tlie correſponding motions and geſ- 
tures. Wo learn from Cicero, that it was a conteſt between him and Roſcius, whether he 
could expreſs a ſentiment in a greater variety of phraſes, or Roſcius in a greater variety of 
intelligible ſignificant-geſtures; At laſt, geſture came to engroſs the ſtage wholly; for, under 
the reigas of Auguſtus and Tiberius, the favourite entertainment of the Public was the panto- 
mime, which was carried on entirely by mute geſticulation. The people were moved, and 
wept at it, as much as at tragedies.; and the paſſion for it became ſo ſtrong, that laws were 
obliged to be made, for reſtraining the Senators from ſtudying the pantomime art. Now, 
though in declamations and theatrical exhibitions, both tone and geſture were, doubtleſs, 
carried much farther than in common diſcourſe; yet public ſpeaking, of any kind, muſt, in 
every country, bear ſome proportion to the manner that is uſed in converſation , and ſuch 
public entertainments as I have now mentioned; could never have been reliſhed by a nation, 
-whoſe tones and geſtures, in diſcourſe, were as e as ours. 
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Wen the Barbarians ſpread themſelves over the Roman Empire, theſe more phlegwa- 
tic nations did no- retain the accents, the tones and geſtures, which neceſſity at firſt intro- 
duced, and cuſtom and fancy afterwards ſo long ſupported, in the Greek and Roman Lan- 
guages. As the Latin Tongue was loſt in their idioms, ſo the character of ſpeech and pro- 
nunciation began to be changed throughout Europe. Nothing of the ſame attention was 
paid to the mulic of Language, or to'the pomp of declamation, and theatrical action. Both. 
converſation and public ſpeaking became more fimple and plain, ſuch as we now find it; 
without that enthuſiaſtic mixture of tones and geſtures, which diſtinguiſhed the antient nati- 
ons. At the reſtoration of letters, the genius of Language was ſo much altered, and the 
manners of the people become ſo different, that it was no eaſy matter to underſtand what the 
Antients had ſaid, concerning their declamations aud public ſꝑectacles. Our plain manner 
of ſpeaking, in theſe northern countries, expreſſes the paſſions with — energy, to 
move thoſe who are not accuſtomed to any more vehement manner. But undoubtedly, 
more varied tones, and more animated motions, carry a natural expreſſion of warmer feelings. 
Accordingly,. in different modern Languages, the proſody of Speech partakes more of muſic, 
in proportion to the livelineſs and ſenſibility of the people. A Frenchman both varies his 
accents, and geſticulates while he ſpeaks, much more than an Engliſhman. Aa Italian, a 
deal more than either. Muſical pronunciation and expreflive geſture are, to this day, 
the diſtinction of Italy. 


From the pronunciation of Language, let us proceed, in the third place, to confider of 
the Style of Language in its moſt early ſtate, and of its progreſs in this reſpect alſo. As 
the manner in which men at firſt uttered. their words, and maintained converfation, was 
ſtrong and expreſſive, enforcing their imperfectly expreſſed ideas by cries and geſtures; ſo 
the 1 which they uſed, could be no other than full a figures and metaphors, not 

correct indeed; but forcible and pictureſque. 


Wa are apt, upon a ſuperficial view, to W chat thoſe modes of JT. which 
are called Figures of Speech, are among the chief refinements of Speech, not invented till 
after Language had advanced to its later periods; and mankind were brought into a poliſhed 
ſtate ; and that, then, they were deviſed by Orators and Rhetoricians. The quite contrary 
of this is the truth. Mankind never employed ſo many —_— Speech, as WR they had 
hardly any words for expreſſing their nn. | 


For firſt, the want of proper names for every object, obliged them to uſe one name for 
many; and, of courſe, to expreſs themſelves by compariſons, metaphors, alluſions, and all 
thoſe ſubſtituted forms of Specch which render Language figurative. Next, as the objects 
with which they were moſt converſant, were the ſenſible, material objects around them, 
names would be given to thoſe objects long before words were invented for ſignifying the 
diſpoſitions of the mind, or any fort of moral and intellectual ideas. Hence, the early Lan- 
guage of men being entirely made up of words deſcriptive of ſenſible objects, it became, ot 
neceſſity, extremely metaphorical, For, to ſignify any deſire or paſſion, or any act ar feel- 
ing of the mind, they had no preciſe expreflion which was appropriated to that-purpoſe, 
but were under a neceſlity of painting the emotion, or paſſion, which they felt, by alluſion 
to thoſe ſenſible objects which had moſt relation to it, and which could render it, in ſome 
ſort, viſible to others. 
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Buy r it was not neceſſity alone, that gave riſe to this figured ſtyle. Other circumſtances 
alſo, at the commencement of Language, contributed to it. In the infancy of all ſocieties, 
men are much under the dominion of imagination and paſſion. They live ſcattered and diſ- 
perſed ; they are unacquainted with the courſe of things; they are, every day, meeting 
with new and ſtrange objects. Fear and ſurpriſe, wonder and aſtoniſhment, are their moſt 
frequent paſſions, ,, Their Language will neceſſarily partake of this character of their minds, 
They will be prone to exaggeration. and hyperbole. They will be given to deſcribe every 
thing, with the ſtrangeſt colours, and moſt vehement expreſſions; infinitely more than men 
living in the advanced and cultivated. periods of Society, when their imagination is more 
chaſtened, their paſſions are more tamed, and a wider experience has rendered the objects 
of life more familiar to them. Even the manner in which I before ſhowed that the firſt 
tribes of men uttered their words, would have conſiderable influence on their ſtyle. Wherever 
ſtrong; exclamations, tones, and geſtures, enter much into converſation, the imagina- 
tion is always more cxerciſed z a greater effort of fancy and paſſion is excited, Conſequently, 
the fancy kept awake, and rendered more ſprightly, by this mode. of utterance, operates up- 


1 


on ſtyle, and enlivens it more. | 
Tauss reaſonings are confirmed by undoubted facts. The ſtyle of all the moſt early 
Languages, among nations who are in the firſt and rude pertods of Society, is found, with- 
out exception, to be full of figures; hyperbolical and pictureſque in a high degree. We 
have a ſtriking inſtance of this in the American Languages, which are known, by the moſt 
authentic accounts, to be figurative to exceſs. The Iroquois and Illinois, carry on their 
treaties and public tranſactions with bolder metaphors, and greater pomp of ſtyle, than we 
uſe in our poetical productions“. | £4 | 1 Nene 


ANOTHER remarkable inftance is, the ſtyle of the Old Teſtament, which is carried on 
by conſtant alluſions to ſenſible objects. Iniquity, or guilt, is expreſſed by © a ſpotted gar- 
ment; miſery, by drinking the cup of , aſtoniſhment ;“ , vain purſuits, by“ feeding on 
aſhes; a ſinful life, by a crooked path; profperity, by the candle of the Lord ſhining 
on our head;” and the like, in innumerable inſtances. Hence, we have been accuſtomed to 
call this ſort of ſtyle, the Oriental Style; as fancying it ro be peculiar to the nations of the 
Eaſt : Whereas, from the American Style, and from many other inftances, it plainly ap- 
pears not to have been peculiar to any one region or climate; but to have been common to 
all nations, in certain. periods of Society and Language. 
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. Hence, we may reecive ſome light concerning that ſeeming paradox, that Poetry is more 
antient than Proſe,” I ſhall have occaſion /to- diſcuſs this point fully hereafter, when I come 
to treat af the Nature and Origin of Poetry... At preſent, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that, 


- „to give an inſtance of the ſingular ſtyle of theſe nations, the Five Nations of Canada, when entering on a treaty 
of peace with us, expreſſeil themſelves by their Chiefs, in the following Language: We are happy in having buried under 
„ground the red axe, that has fo often been dyed with the blood of our brethren. Now, in this fort, we inter axc, 
% and plant the tree of Peace. We plant a free, whoſe top will reach the Sun; and its branches ſpread abroad, fo that it 
% ſhall-be ſeen afar off. May its growth never be ſtifled and choked; but may it ſhade both your coontry and ours with its 
% leaves! Let us make faſt its roots, and extend them to the utmoſt of your colonies. If the French ſhould come to ſhake 
„ rhis tree, we would know it by the motion of its roots reaching into wur country. May the Great Spirit allow us to reſt 
«. in. tranquillity upon our matts, and never again dig up the axe to cut down the tree of Peace! Let the eurth be trod hard 
« over it, where it lies buried. Let a ſtrong ſtream run under the pit, to waſh the evil away out of our ſight and remem- 
« brance.—The fire that had long burned in Albany is extinguiſhed. The bloody bed is waſhed clean, and the tears are 
« wiped from our eyes. We now renew the covenant chain of friendſhip. Let it be kept bright and clean as ſilver, and 
«« not fuffered to contract avy ruſt. Let not any one pull away his arm from it.” Theſe paſſages are extracted from Cad- 
wallader Colden's Hiſtory of the Five Indian Nations; where it appears, from the authentic documents be produces, that 
iuch is their genuine ſtyle, 
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from what has been ſaid it plainly appears, that the ſtyle of all Language muſt have been 
originally poetical z ſtrongly tinctured with chat man and 4 eee nnn 
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As Lula in Its progreſs, began to grow more J edpions; it gradually loft that anu⸗ 
rative ſtyle, which was its early character. When men were furniſhed with proper and fa - 
miliar names for every object, both ſenſible and moral, they were not obliged to uſe ſo ma- 
ny circumlocutions. | Style became more preciſe, and, of courſe, more ſimple. Imagination 
too, in proportion as Society advanced, had leſs influence over mankind. The vehement 
manner of ſpeaking by tones and geſtures, became not ſo univerſal. The underſtanding was 
more exerciſed ; the fancy, leſs. Intercourſe among mankind becoming more extenſive and 
frequent, clearneſs of ſtyle, in ſignifying their meaning to each other, was the chief object 
of attention. In place of Poets, Philoſophers became the inſtructors of men; and in their 
reaſonings on all different ſubjects, introduced that plainer and fmples ſtyle of compuſition, 
which we now call Proſe. Among the Greeks, Pherecydes of Scyros, che maſter of Pythago- 
ras, is recorded to have been the firſt, who, in this ſenſe, compoſed any wriciug i proſe The 
antient metaphorical and poetical dreſs of Language, was now laid aſide from dhe intercourſe 
of men, and ned for thoſe ene only, on 1 was profeſſedly Wee 
i x 2 74 G Ati 16 on ; £1528 

Tavs I vs nie the Hiſtory of an l * of the variations it has ws. 
gone: I have conſidered it, in the firſt ſtructure, and compoſition of words; in the manner 
of uttering or pronouncing words; and in the ſtyle aud character of Speech. I have yet to 
conſider it in another view, reſpecting the order and arrangement of words; when heh ncaa 
mw” «+ asf ep dme ERIN the Vhave aur emen . 
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N HEN we * 40 the enn 
| A Ggaificant propoſition, we find a very remarkable difference between the antient 


and the modern Tongues. The: conſideration: of this will ſerve to unfold far · 
ther the genius of Language, and to ſhow the cauſes of thoſe een which it has un- 
N be in Qs mo of Society. | | 


* e to conceive diſtinQiy the nature — that aleeration of which br now Speak, 8 
go back, as we did formerly, to the- moſt carly period of Language. Let us figure to our» 
ſelves a Savage, who beholds ſome object, ſuch as fruit, which raiſes his defire; and who re- 

_ another to give it to him. Suppoſing our Savage to be unacquainted with words, he 
355 H 2 * 
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would, in that caſe, labour to make himſelf be underſtood, by pointing earneſtly at the ob- 
ject which he deſired, and uttering at the ſame time a paſſionate cry. Suppoſing him to have 
acquired words, the firſt word which he uttered would, of courſe, be the name of that ob- 
jet. He would not expreſs himſelf, according to our Engliſh order of conſtruction, Give 
ic me fruit; but according to the Latin order, Fruit give me;” Fructum da mihi :” 

For this plain reaſon, that his attention was wholly directed towards fruit, the deſired object. 
This was the exciting idea; the object which moved him to ſpeak ; and, of courſe, would be 
the firſt named · Such an arrangement is preciſely putting into words the geſture which nature 
taught the Savage to make, before he was acquainted with words; and therefore it may So 
. eee eee that he — nn | 


ACovaronsn: now to a different naked of die our words, we call this an inverfs- 
on, and conſider it as a forced and unnatural order of Speech. But though not the moſt 
logical it is; however, in one view; the moſt natural order; becauſe, it is the order ſuggeſted 
by imagination and defire, which always impel us to mention their object in the firſt place. 
We might therefore conclude, à priori, that this would be the order in which words were 
moſt commonly arranged at the beginnings of Language; and accordingly we find, in fact, 
that, in this order, words are arranged in moſt of the antient Tongues; as in the Greek and 
the Latin; and it is ſaid ay in the ER the a che Gaelic, _ ſeveral of the 
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In the Catia, _ ah e ent which moſt 3 obtains, i is, to place Grit, 
in the ſentence, that word which expreſſes the principal object of the diſcourſe, * 
with its circumſtances; and afterwards, the per ſon, or the thing, that acts upon it. Thus 
Salluſt, comparing together the mind and the body; Animi imperio, corporis ſervitio, 
1 magis utimur;“ which order certainly renders the ſentence more lively and ſtriking, than 
when it is arranged according to our Engliſh conſtruction; * We make moſt uſe of the di- 
© rection of the foul, and of the ſervice of the body.” The Latin order gratifies more the 
rapidity of the imagination, which naturally runs firſt to that which is its chief object; and 
having once named it, carries it in view 20's e the reſt of the ſentence. In the ſame 


manner in poetr :: . 3 F. „ 
Juſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum, I 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, OY 
Mon vultus inſtantis tyranni; ©. IAN. 11 


Mente querit PERRY „5 G 


Every perſon of taſte muſt be ſenſible, that here the woris are arranged with a mock greater 
regard to the figure" which. the ſeveral objects make in the fancy, than our Engliſh\conſtruc- 
tion admits ;- which: would require the? Juſtum & tenacem propofiti virum, though, un- 
ON __ capital object in the ſentence, to be open into the laft . ks 
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I HAVE 2 that, in the Greek and Roman Eggs, the-moſt common Anden 
is, to place that firſt which ſtrikes the i imagination of the ſpeaker moſt. I do not, however, 
pretend chat this holds without exception. Sometimes regard to the harmony of the period 
requires a different order; and in Languages ſuſceptible of fo much muſical beauty, and pro- 
nounced with ſo much tone and modulation as were uſed by thoſe nations, the harmony of 
eee. Sometimes too, attention to the 3 to the 

force 
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force, or to the artful. ſuſpengon of the ſpeaker's meaning, alter this order ; and „„ 
varieties in the arrangement, that it is not eaſy to reduce them to any one principle. ut, in- 
general, this was the genius and character of moſt of the antient Languages, to give ſuch! full 
liberty to the collocation of words, as allowed them to aſſume whatever order was moſt agree- 
able to the ſpeaker's imagination. The Hebrew is, indeed, an exception: which, though. 
not altogether without inverſions, yet employs them leſs frequently, and N nenten 


to the Engliſh conſtruction, than either the Greek or the Latin. 


ALL the modern Languages of Europe have ads a diffcrent arrangement from the 
antient. In their proſe compoſitions; very little variety is admitted in the collocation of 
words; they are moſtly fixed to one order; and that order is, what: may be called, the Or- 
der of the Underſtanding. They place firſt in the ſentence, the perſon or thing which 
ſpeaks or acts 3 next, its action; and laſtly, the object of irs action. So that the ideas are 
made to ſucceed to one another, not according to the degree of importance which the ſeve- 
ral objects carry in'the rt 1 but nen to the moped of nature and; of time. 
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A Engliſh writer, 1 A re to a n man, world 17 thus: Ie is im 
< poſſible for me to paſs over, in filence, ſuch remarkable mildneſs, fuch fingular and un- 


© heard - of clemency, and ſuch unuſual moderation, in the exerciſe of ſupreme e 
Here we have, firſt preſented to us, the perſon who ſpeaks. It is impolible for me 

next, what that perſon is to do, impoſſible for him to paſs over in filence “ and laſtly, 
the object which moves him ſo to do, the mildneſs, clemency, and moderation of his pa- 
« tron.” Cicero, from whom I have tranſlated theſe words, juſt reverſes this order; be- 
ginning with the object, placing that firſt which was the exciting idea in the ſpeaker's mind, 
and ending with the ſpeaker and his action. Tantam manſuetudinem, tam inuſitatam in · 
„ auditamque clementiam, tantumque in ſumma. poteſtate rerum omnium modum, tacitus 


c multo modo renne poſſum.” (Orat. pro Marcell.) 


Tur Latin order is more e the Engliſh; more clear 406 distinct. The Romans 
generally arranged their words according to the order in which the ideas roſe in the' ſpeak» 
er's imagination. We arrange them according to the order in which the underſtanding di- 
rects thoſe ideas to be exhibited, in ſucceſſion, to the view of another. Our arrangement; 
therefore, appears to be the coaſequence of greater refinement in the art of Speech; as far 
as clearneſs in communication is underſtood to be the end of Speech. 


In poetry, where we are ſuppoſed to riſe above the n ſtyle, and to ſpeak the * 
guage of fancy and paſſion, our arrangement is not altogether ſo limited ; but ſome greater 
liberty is allowed for tranſpoſition, and inverſion. Even there, bowevlY} that liberty is con- 
fined within narrow bounds, in compariſon: of the Antient Languages, The different mo- 
dern Tongues vary from one another, in this reſpect. The French Language is, of them 
all, the moſt determinate in the order of its words, and admits the leaſt of inverſion, either 
in proſe or poetry. The Engliſh admits it more; But the Italian retains the moſt of the 
antient tranſpoſitive character; though one is apt to think, at the expence of a little obſcu- 
rity! in the ſtyle * ſome of their authors, who deal moſt in theſe tranſpoſitions. 


_ IT. is proper, next, to obſerve, that there jo;0n6 cltoumflanee;1 in the ſtructure of all x the 
modern Tongues, which, of neceſſity, limits their arrangement, in a great meaſure, to one 


fixed and determinate train. We have diſuſed thoſe differences of termination, which, in 
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the Greck and Latin, diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral caſes of nouns, and tenſes of verbs; and 
_ which; thereby, painted out the mutual relation of the ſeveral words in a ſentence to one 
another, though the related words were disjoined, and placed in different parts of the ſen- 
rence. This is an alteration in the ſtructure of Language, of which I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſay more in the next Lecture. One obvious effect of it is, that we have now, for the moſt 
part, no way left us to ſhew the cloſe relation of any two words to one another in meaning, 
but by placing them cloſe to one another in the period: For inſtance ; the Romans could, 
with Ag. l WoguUekves nth, ; a | | LP 
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Been Fe ExtinQtum & Daphnim,” beivg boch in the pdevfurios caſe; this ed that the 
adjective and the ſubſtantive were related to each other, though placed at the two extremi- 
ties of the line ; and that both were governed by the active verb “ FElebant,“ to which 
% nymphæ plainly appeared to be the nominative. The different terminations here reduc- 
ed all into order, and made the connection of the ſeveral words perfectly clear. But let us 
tranſlate theſe words literally into Engliſh, according to the Latin arrangement; * Dead 
„the nymphs by a cruel fate Daphnis lamented ;” and 1713 become a perfect NY in N 
it is „ er to find any meaning. * 
3&6 57 7 
Ar was by means of this contrivance, which obtained i in — al tbe antient ann 
of varying the termination of nouns and verbs, and thereby pointing out the concordance, 
and the government of the words, in a Leutebee, that they enjoyed ſo much liberty of tranſ- 
poſition, and could marſhal and arrange their words in any way that gratified the imagination, 
or pleaſed the car. When Language came to be modelled by the northern nations who 
over-ran the empire, they dropped the caſes of nouns, and the different termination of 
verbs, with the more eaſe, becauſe they, placed no great value upon the advantages ariſing 
from-ſiich a ſtructure of Language. They were attentive only to elearneſs, and copiouſncſs 
of expreſſion. | They neither regarded much the harmony of found, nor ſought to gratify 
the imagination by the collocation of words. They ſtudied ſolely to expreſs themſelves in 
ſuch a manner as ſhould exhibit their ideas to others in the moſt diſtin and intelligible or- 
der. And hence, if our Language, by reaſon of the -fimple krrangement' of its words, 
poſſeſſes leſs harmony, leſs beauty, and leſs force, than the Greek D it is, however, 
in its meaning, more obvious and plain. 00 N | 
K vp? 4 
Tnos 1 have ſh p what the 8 Progreſs of das has "oe in lexeral U aerial 
articles; and his Won: of. the Genius and Progreſs of Language, lays a foundation for 
many obſervations, both curious and uſeful. From what has been faid, in this, and the 
preceding Lecture, it appears, that Language was, at firſt, barren in words, but deſcriptive 
by the ſound of theſe words ;' and expreſſive in the manner of uttering them, by the aid of 
- Hgnificant tones and geſtures : Style was figurative and poetical : arrangement was fanciful 
and hvely. It appears, that, in all the ſacceflive changes which Language has undergone, as 
the world advanced, the underſtanding has gained ground on the fancy and imagination. 
The Progreſs of Language, in this reſpect, reſembles the progreſs of age in man. The ima- 
gination is moſt vigorous and predominant in youth; with advancing years, the imagination 
cools, and the underſtanding ripens. Thus Language, © proceeding from ſterility to copioufſ- 
IV nels, hath, at the Tame time, proceeded from vivacity to accuracy; from fre and enthuſiaſm, 
to 
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to ee and pꝓreeiſion · Thoſe characters of early Language, deſcriptive ſound, vehe- 
ment tones and geſtures, figurative ſtyle, and inverted arrangement, all hang together, have 
a mutual influence on each other; and have all gradually given place, to arbitrary ſounds,. 
calm pronunciation, ' Gmple ftyle, plain arrangement. Language is become, in modern 
times, more correct, indeed, and accurate; but, however, leſs ſtriking and animated: In 
its antient ſtate, more favourable to poetry 466 n in its n. o e and — 
loſophy. EEE ; 190k 154 © $497 TDOENIETONN, 2 


f Hax Inc finiſhed 1 pits ik of the Nah of Sees ee to — an Sos 
the Progreſs of Writing, which next demands our notice *. ne it n N ſo oy 
ene r r | we ee TE | 
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Nax x to Speech, Weitiög is, beyoud Jouby: the Seb edel ang of 1 mhich-s men are af 
ſeſſed It is plainly an improvement upon Speech, and theretore muſt have been poſterigg. 
to it in order of time, At firſt, men thought of nothing more than communicating /their 
thoughts to one another, when preſent, by means of words, or ſounds, which they uttered. 
Afterwards, they deviſed this further method, of mutual communication with one another; 
when abſent, by means * marks or c NEE to * eye, which we call 12 | 

Warrrzn . are of two — They are os a PR n or ſigns: for 
words. Of the former ſort, figns of things, are the pictures, hieroglyphics, and ſymbols, 
employed by the antient nations; of the latter fort, ſigns for words, are the alphabetical. 
characters, now employed by all e u Theſe two kinds of Writing are generically, 
and eſſentially, diſtinct. n rl e 1450 


* Pic rvxxs were, Nr” WES abe gr eſſay towards Writing. Imitation is ſo natural to 
man, that, in all ages, and among all nations, ſome methods have obtained, of copying or 

tracing the likeneſs of ſenſible objects. Thoſe methods would ſoon. be employed by men 
for giving ſome imperfect information to others, at a diſtance, of what had happened 3 or, 
for preſerving the memory of facts which they ſought to record; Thus, to ſignify that one 

man had killed another, they drew the figure ot one man ſtretched upon the earth, and of 

another ſtanding by him with a deadly weapon in his hand. We find, in fact, that, when 
America was firſt diſcovered, this was the only ſort of Writing known in the kingdom of 
Mexico. By hiſtorical pictures, the Mexicans are ſaid to have tranſmitted the memory of 
the moſt important tranſactions of their empire. Thefe, however, muſt: have been-extremely- 
imperfect records; and the nations who had no other, muſt have been very groſs and rude. 
Pictures could do no more than delineate external events. They could neither exhibit the 
connections of them, nor deſcribe ſuch — as were not viſible to the . nor "_— 

any idea of the diſpoſitions, or words, of men. | 


To ſupply, in ſome Fe this defect, there 9g in oroceſs of line, the 9 of 
what are called, Hieroglyphical Characters; which may be conſidered as the ſecond ſtage of 
the Art of Writing. Hieroglyphics conſiſt in certain ſymbols, which are made to ſtand for 
inviſible objects, on account of an analogy or reſemblance which ſuch ſymbols were ſuppoſed 
to bear to the objects. Thus, an eye, was the hieroglyphical ſymbol of kuowledge ; a cir- 
cle, of eternity, which has neither beginning, nor end. Hieroglyphics, :thetefore,. were a 
more refined and extenſive ſpeeies of painting · Pictures delineated: the. reſemblance of ex- 
ternal viſible objects. Hieroglyphics ns inviſible objects, by analogies taken from the 
external world. AMONG 
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Auone the Mexicans, were found ſome traces of hieroglyphical characters, intermixed. 
with their hiſtorical pictures. But Egypt was the country where this ſort of Writing was moſt 
ſtudied, and brought into a regular art. In hieroglyphics, was conveyed all the boaſted 
wiſdom of their prieſts. According to the properties which they aſcribed to animals, or the 
qualities with which they ſuppoſed natural objects to be endowed, they pitched upon them to 
be the emblems, or hieroglyphics, of moral objects and employed them in their Writing for 
that end. Thus, ingratitude was denominated by a viper; imprudence, by a fly; wiſdom, 
by an ant; victory, by a hawk; a dutiful child, by a ſtork; a man univerſally ſhunned, 
dy an eel, which they ſuppoſed. to be found in company with no other fiſh. Sometimes 
they joined together two or more of theſe: hieroglyphical characters; as, a ſerpent with a 
hawk's head; to denote nature, with God preſiding over it- But, as many of thoſe pro- 
perties of objects which they aſſumed for the foundation of their hieroglyphics, were merely 
imaginary; and the alluſions drawn from them were forced and ambiguous; as the con- 
junction of their characters rendered them ſtill more obſcure, and mutt have expreſſed very 
indiſtinctly the connections and relations of things; this ſort of Writing could be no other 
than znigmatical, and confuſed, in the bigheſt degree and muſt have deen a very 295 
fect vehicle of ge of any kind. | * | 


IT has been 3 that * were an invention of the Egyptian prieſts, for 
concealing their learning from common view; and that, upon this account, it was preferred 
by them to the alphabetical method of Writing. Bur this is certainly a miſtake. Hierogly- 
phics were, undoubtedly, employed, at firſt, from neceſſity, not from choice or refinement ; 
and would never have been thought of, if alphabetical characters had been known. The na- 
ture of the invention plainly ſhows it to have been one of thoſe groſs and rude eſſays towards 
Writing, which were adopted in the early ages of the world ; in order to extend ſome farther 
the firſt method which they had employed of ſimple pictures, or repreſentations of viſible ob- 
jects. Indeed, in after- times, when alphabetical Writing was introduced into Egypt, and 
the hieroglyphical was, of courſe, fallen into diſuſe, it is known, that the prieſts ſtill em- 
. ployed the hicroglyphical characters, as a ſacred kind of Writing, now become peculiar to 
. themſelves, and ſerving to give an air of myſtery to their learning and religion. In this ſtate, 
the Greeks found hieroglyphical Writing, when they began to have intercourſe with Egypt ; 
and ſome of their writers miſtook this uſe, to which wy found it applicd, oe the raul that 


had given riſe to the i 5 * 

As Writing dick fone 3 of vidble objects, to kievagtretille, or ſymbols of 
things inviſible; tromitheſe latter, it advanced, among ſome nations, to ſimple arbitrary marks 
which ſtood for objects, though without any reſemblance or analogy to the objects ſignified. 
Of this nature was the method of Writing practiſed among the Peruvians. They made uſe 
of ſmall cords, of different colours; and by knots upon theſe, of various ſizes, and differ- 
ently ranged, they contrived figns for giving ! and e their thoughts 


* one or: ' | 


0 this nature alſo, are the written e e, which are uſed to this day, 1 
the great empire of China. The Chineſe have no alphabet of letters, or fimple ſounds, 
which compoſe their words. But every fingle character which they uſe in Writing, is ſig- 
nificant of an idea; it is a mark which ſtands for ſome one thing, or object. By conſequence, 
the number of theſe characters muſt be immenſe. It muſt correſpond to the whole number 
of objects, or ideas, which they have occaſion to expreſs z that is, to the whole number of 

| words 
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words which they employ in Speech : nay, it muſt be greater than the number of words ; one 
word, by varying the tone, with which it is ſpoken, may be made to ſignify ſevera] different 
things. They are ſaid to have ſeventy thouſand of thoſe written characters. To read and 
write them to perfection, is the ſtudy of a whole life; which ſubjects learning, among them, 
to infinite diſadvantage ; and muſt have greatly retarded the progreſs of all ſcience.” , 


ConCERNING the Alge of theſe Chineſe characters, there have been different opinions] 
and much controverſy. According to the moſt probable accounts, the Chineſe Writing be- 
gan, like the Egyptian, with pictures, and hieroglyphical figures. Theſe figures being, 
in progreſs, abbreviated in their form, for the ſake of writing them eafily, and greatly en- 
larged in their number, paſſed, at length, into thoſe marks or characters which they now 
uſe, and which have ſpread themſelves through ſeveral nations of the Eaft. © For we are in- 
formed, that the Japaneſe, the Tonquineſe, and the Corceans, who ſpeak different lan- 
guages from one another, and from the inhabitants of China, uſe, however, 'the ſame writ- 
ten characters with them; and, by this means, correſpond intelligibly with each other in 
Writing, though ignorant of the Language ſpoken in their ſeveral countries; a plain proof, 
that the Chineſe characters are, like hieroglyphics, amn of Language 3 are de figns of 
things, not of words. 


We have one inſtance of this ſort of Writing in Europe. Our eyphers, as they are cal- 
led, or arithmetical figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c- which we have derived from the Arabians, 
are ſignificant marks, preciſely of the ſame nature with the Chineſe characters. They have 
no dependence on words; but each figure repreſents an object; repreſents the number for 
which it ſtands : and, accordingly, on being preſented to the eye, is equally underſtood by 
all the nations who have agreed in the uſe of theſe cyphers ; by Italians, Spaniards, French, 
and Engliſh, however different the Languages of thoſe nations are from one another, and 
ann different names _ give, in their" reſpetiive Languages, to each en eyrben. 


A. for, then, as we berg yet advanced, nothing has appeared which reſembles our let- 
ters, or which can be called Writing, in the ſenſe we now give to that term. What we 
have hitherto ſeen, were all direct ſigns for things, and made no uſe of the medium of ſound, 
or words; either ſigus by repreſentation, as the Mexican pictures; or ſigns by analogy, "as 


the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; or figns by inſtitution, as the Peruvian be the WN 121 7 
racters, and the e cyphers. . 

j 
Ar leggth, in eee nations, men became ſenſible of the imperfection, the ambiguity, 


and the tediouſneſs of each of theſe methods of communication with one another. They 


began to conſider, that by employing figns which ſhould ſtand not directly tor things, but 


for the words which they uſed in Speech for naming theſe: things, a conſiderable advantage | 


would be gained. For they reflected farther, that though the number of words in every 


Language be, indeed; very great, yet the number of articulate ſounds, which are uſed in 
compoſing theſe words, is comparatively ſmall, The ſame ſimple ſounds are continually re- 


curring and repeated „and are combined together, in various ways, for forming all the va- 
riety of words which we utter. They bethought themſelves, therefore, of inventing ſigns, 
not for each word, by itſelf, but for each of thoſe fimple ſounds which we employ i in form- 
ing our words; and, by joining together a few of thoſe figns, they ſaw that it would be 
practicable to expreſs, in Writing, the whole combinations of ſounds which our words re- 
quire, | 


I Tas 


= 
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Tut firſt ſtep, in this new progreſs, was the invention of an alphabet of ſyllables which 
probably preceded the invention of an alphabet of letters, among ſome of the antient. nati- 
ons ; and which is ſaid to be retained, to this day, in Æthiopia, and ſome countries of In- 
dia. By fixing upon a particular mark, or character, for every ſyllable im the Language, 
the number of characters, neceſſary to be uſed in Writing, was. reduced within a much 
ſmaller compaſs than the number of words in the Language. Still, however, the number 
of characters was great; and muſt have continued to render both reading and writing very 
laborious arts. Till, at laſt, ſome happy genius aroſe; and tracing the ſounds made by the 
human voice, to their moſt ſimple elements, reduced them to a very few vowels and -confſo- 
pants z and, by affixing to cach of theſe the figns which we now call Letters, taught men 
how, by their combinations, to put into Writing all the different. words, or combinations 
of ſound, which they employed i in Speech. By being reduced to this ſimplicity, the art of 
Writing was: brought to its higheſt ſtate of . ; and, in this ſtate, we. now enjoy it 


Wy all Aa; PONntries of Europe. 


T0 whom we are | indebted for this ſublime and dend diſcovery, does not appear. Con- 
| ecaled by the darkneſs. of remote antiquity, the great inventor is deprived of thoſe honours 
which would ſtill be paid to his memory, by all the lovers of knowledge and learning. It ap- 
pears from the books which Moſes has written, that, among the Jews, and probably among 
the Egyptians, letters had been invented prior to his age. The univerfal tradition among 
the antients is, that they were firſt imported into Greece by Cadmus the Phoenician ; who, 
according to the common ſyſtem of chronology, was contemporary with Joſhua; according 
to Sir Iſaac Newton's: ſyitem, contemporary with King David. As the Phcoenicians: are ho 
known to have been the inventors of any art or ſcience, though, by means of their ext 

ſive commerce, they propagated: the diſcoveries. made by: other nations, the moſt probable 
and. natural account of the origin of alphabetical characters is, that they took riſe in Egypt, 
the firſt civilized kingdom of which we have any authentic accounts, and the great ſource of 
arts and polity. among the antients. In that country, the favourite ſtudy of hieroglyphical 
characters, had directed much attention to the art ot Writing. Their hieroglyphics are 
known to have been intermixed with abbreviated ſymbols, and arbitrary marks; whence, at 
laſt, they caught the idea of contriving marks, not for things merely, but for ſounds. Ac- 
cordingly, Plato (in Phœdro) expreſsly attributes the invention of letters to Theuth, the 
Egyptian, who is ſuppoſed to have been the Hermes, or Mercury, of the Greeks. Cadmus 
himſelf, though he paſſed from Phœnicia to Greece, yet is affirmed; by ſeveral of the an- 
tients, to have been originally of Thebes in Egypt. Moſt probably, Moſes carried with him 
the Egyptian letters into the land of. Canaan; and there being adopted by the A 


who · inhabited part of chat country, they were tranſmitted: into Greece. 


Tux alphabet which Cadmus brought into bade was imperfe&, and is ſaid to have 

contained only fixteen letters. The reſt were afterwards added; according as ſigus for pro- 
per ſounds were found to be wanting. It is curious to obſerve, chat the letters which we 
uſe at this day, can be traced back to this very alphabet of Cadmus. The Roman alphabet, 
Which obtains with us, and with moſt of the European nations, is plainly formed on the 
Greek, with a few variations. And all learned men obſerve, that the Greek characters, 
eſpecially: according to the manner in which they are formed in the oldeſt inſeriptions, have 
a remarkable conformity with the Hebrew or Samaritan characters, which, it is agreed, are 

the ſame with the Phœnician, or the alphabet of Cadmus. Invert the Greek characters from 


left to right, according to the Phoenician and Hebrew manner of Writing, and they are 


nearly 
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mearly the ſame. Beſides: the conformity of figure, the names or denominations of the let 
ters, alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the order in which the letters are arranged, in all the 
ſeveral alphabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman, agree ſo much, as amounts to 
a demonſtration, that they were all derived originally from the ſame fource, An invention 
ſo uſeful and fimple, was greedily received by mankind, and propagated with ſpeed and 
facility through many different nations. 8 


Tur ons were, originally, written from the right hand towards the left; that * wif, 
contrary order to what we now practiſe. This manner of Writing obtained among the Af 
ſyrians, Pheœnicians, Arabians, and Hebrews; and from ſome very old inſcriptions, ap- 
pears to have obtained alſo among the Greeks, Afterwards, the Greeks adopted a new 
method, writing their lines alternately from the right to the left, and from the left to the 
right, which was called Bouftrophedon ; or, writing after the manner in which oxen plow 
the ground. Of this, ſeveral ſpecimens ſtill remain; particularly, the inſcription on the fa- 
mous Sigzan monument; and down to the days of Solon, the legiſlator of Athens, this 
continued to be the common method of Writing. At length, the motion from the left 
hand to the right being found more natural and commodious, the practice of Writing, in 
this direction, prevailed throughout all the countries of Europe. 


WxrrTING was long a kind of engraving. Pillars, and tables of ſtone, were firſt employ- 
ed for this purpoſe, and afterwards, plates of the ſofter metals, ſuch as lead. In propor- 
tion as Writing became more common, lighter and more portable ſubſtances were employed. 
The leaves, and the bark of certain trees, were uſed in ſome countries; and in others, 
tablets of wood, covered with a thin coat of ſoft wax, on which the impreflion was made 
with a ſtylus of iron. In later times, the hides of animals, properly prepared and poliſhed 
into parchment, were the moſt common materials. Our preſent method of writing on pa- 
Pers is an invention of no greater antiquity than the fourtecnth century. | 


Tarvs I have given ſome account of the Progreſs of theſe two great arts, Spool had 
Writing 3. by which men's thoughts are communicated, and the foundation laid” for all 
knowledge and i improvement. Let us conclude the ſubject, with comparing, in a few words; 
ſpoken Language, and written Language; or words uttered in our hearing, with words re- 
preſented/ to the eye; where we ſhall find ſeveral advantages and diſadvantages to be balan- 


ced on both ſides. 


Tux advantages of Writing above Speech are, that Writing is both a more 3 
and a more permanent method of communication. More extenſive; as it is not confined 
within the narrow circle of thoſe who hear our words, but, by means of written characters, 
we can ſend our thoughts abroad, and propagate them through the world; we can lift our 
voice, ſo as to ſpeak to the moſt diſtant regions of the earth. More permanent alſo; as it 
prolongs this voice to the moſt diſtant ages; it gives us the means of recording our ſenti- 
ments to futurity, and of perpetuating the inſtructise memory of paſt tranſactions. It like- 
wiſe affords this advantage to ſuch as read, above ſuch as hear, that, having the written 
characters before their eyes, they can arreſt the ſenſe of the writer. They can pauſe, and 
revolve, and compare, at their leiſure, one paſſage with another; whereas, the voice is fu- 
gitive and paſſing z you mult catch the words the moment they''s are uttered, or you loſe 
© them for ever. | 
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Bur, although theſe be ſo great advantages of written Lag that Speech, without 
Writing, would have been very inadequate for the inſtruction of mankind 3 yer we mult not 
Forget to obſerve, that ſpoken Language has a great ſuperiority over written Language, in 
point of energy or force. The voice of the living Speaker, makes an impreſfion on the 
mind, much ſtronger than can be made by the peruſal of any Writing. The tones of voice, 
the looks and geſture, which accompany diſcourſe, and which no Writing can convey, ren- 
der diſcourſe, when it is well managed, infinitely more clear, and more expreſſive, than the 

accurate Writing. For tones, looks, and geſtures, are natural interpreters of the ſen- 
timents of the mind. They remove ambiguities; they enforce impreſſions ; they operate on 
us by means of ſympathy, which is one of the moſt powerful inſtruments of perſuaſion. 
Our ſympathy is always awakened, more, by hearing the Speaker, than by reading his works 
in. our clofet., Hence, though Writing may anſwer the purpoſes of mere inſtruction, yet all 
the great and high efforts eee ee be . nn not of written, 
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to treat of its Structure, or, of General Grammar. The Structure of Language is 

extremely artificial; and there are few ſciences, in which a deeper, or more refin- 
ed logic, is employed, than in Grammar. It is apt to be lighted by fuperficial thinkers, as 
belonging to thoſe rudiments of knowledge, which were inculcated upon us in our carlieſt 
youth. | But what was then, inculcated before we could. comprehend its principles, would 
abundantly repay our ſtudy in maturer years; and to the i ignorance of it, . muſt be . 
many of thoſe fundamental defects which appear in writing. 


\ FTER having given an account of the Riſe and Progreſs of Language, I proceed 


Fx w authors have written with philoſophicelarcuracy on the principles of General Gram- 
mar; and, what is more to be regretted, fewer ſtill have thought of applying thoſe principles 

to the Engliſh Language, While the French Tongue has long been an object of attention to 
many able and ingenious writers of that nation, who have conſidered its conſtruction, and de- 
_ termined its propriety with great accuracy, the Genius and Grammar of the Engliſh, to the 
reproach of the country, have not been ſtudied with equal care, or aſcertained with the ſame 
-precifion. Attempts have been made, indeed, of late, towards ſupplying this defect; and 
ſome able writers have entered on the ſubject ; but much remains * be done. 


| I vo not propoſe to > give any ſyſtem, either of Grammar. i in general, or of Engliſh Gram- 
mar in particular. A minute diſcuſſion of the nicetics of Language would carry us too much 
off from other objects, which demand our attention in this — Lectures. But I pro- 
| poſe 
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poſe to give a general view of the chief principles relating to this ſubject, in obſervations on 
the ſeveral parts of which Speech or Language is compoſed ; remarking, as I go along, the 
peculiarities of our own Tongue. After which, I ſhall make ſome mare particular vemarks 
on the Genius of the Engliſh Language. 11 1310211199 16d 05 50020 8 290g 07; 28 - 
Tur firſt thing to be confidered, is, the divifion of the ſeveral parts of Speech; - The eſ- 
ſential parts of Speech are the ſame in all Languages. There muſt abways be fome words 
which denote the names of objects, or mark the ſubject of diſcourſe ; other words, which 
denote the qualities of thoſe objects, and expreſs What we affirm concerning: chem 3 and other 
words, which point out their connections and relations. Hence, ſubſtantives, pronouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs, prepoſitions, and conjunctions, muſt neceſſarily be found in all Languages. 
The moſt ſimple and comprehenſive diviſion of the parts of Speech. is, into ſubhſtantives, at- 
tributives, and conneCtives*, Subſtantives, are all the words which expreſs the names of 
objects, or the fubjects of diſcourſe ; attributives, are all the words which expreſs any at- 
tribute, property, or action of the former ; connectives, are what expreſs the connections, 
relations, and dependencies, which take place among them. The common grammatical 
diviſion of Speech into eight parts 3 nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, prepoſi- 
tions, interjections, and conjunctions, is not very logical, as might be cafily ſhewn z as it 
eomprehends, under the general term of nouus, both ſubſtantives and adjectives, which are 
parts of Speech generically and eſſentially diſtinct ; while it makes a ſeparate part of ſpeech 
ot participles, which are no other than verbal adjectives. However, as theſe are the terms 
to which our cars have been moſt familiariſed, and, as an exact logical diviſion is of no 
great conſequence to our preſent purpoſe, it will be better to make uſc of theſe known terms 
than of any other. erh % HD a3 thee tits mann 5 N 


Wr are naturally led to begin with the conſideration of fubſtantive nouns, which are the 
foundation of all Grammar, and may be conſidered as the moſt antient part of Speech. For, 
aſſuredly, as ſoon as men had got beyond fimple interjections, or exclamations of paſſion, 
and began to communicate themſelves by diſcourſe, they would be under a neceſſity of aſ- 


called, the Invention of ſubſtantive nouns f. And here, at our firſt ſetting out, ſomewhat 
int | | | cent 8 164 009 | 1 ens 


* Quindtilian informs us, that this was the moſt ancient diviſion. © Tum. videbit quot & quz ſunt partes orationis. 
« nquam de numero parum convenit. Veteres enim, quorum fuerant Ariſtoteles atque Theodictes, verba modo, & no- 
„mina, & convinctiones tradiderunt. Videlicet, quod in verbis vim ſermonis, in nominibus materiam (quia alterum eſt 
« quod loquimur, alterum de quo loquimur,). in convinctionibus autem complexum ecorum eſſe judicarunt ; quas conjunc - 
*« tiones a pleriſque dici ſcio ; fed hæe videtur cx ce e ma gis propria tranſlatio. Paulatim a philoſophicis ac maxims a 
* ſtoicis, auctus eſt numerus; ac primùm convinRionibus articuli adjecti; poſt prepolitiones ; nominibus, appe llatio, deinde- 
% pronomen; deinde miſtum verbo participium z. ipſis verbis, adverbia. Lib, I. cap. iv. "ah 


Ido not mean to aſſert, that, among all nations, the'firſt invented words were fimple and regular ſubſtantive nouns-- 
Nothing is more difficult and uncertain, than to aſcertain the preciſe ſteps by which men proceeded in the formation of Lan- 
guage. Names for objects muſt, doubtleſs, have ariſen in the moſt carly ſtages of Speech. But, it is probable; as the learn- 
ed author of the Treatiſe, On the Origin and Progreſs of Languages has ſhown (vol. i. p. 371. 395.) that, amoug ſeveral ſavage- 
- tribes, ſome of the firſt articulate ſounds that were formed, denoted a whole ſentence rather than the name of a particular 
object; conveying ſome information, or expreſſing ſome deſires or fears, ſuitcd to the circumſtances in which that tribe was 

laced, or relating to the buſineſs they had moſt frequent occaſion to carry on; a8, the lion is coming, the river is ſwelling, - 
ke. Many of their firſt words, it is likewiſe probable, were not ſimple ſubſtantive nouns, but ſubllotives, accompanied 
with ſome of thoſe attributes, in conjnnction with which they were moſt frequently accuſtomed to behold them ; as, the 
great bear, the little hut, the wound made by the batchet, &c. Of all which, the Author produces inſtances from ſeveral bf 
the American Languages; and it is, undoubtedly, ſuitable to the natural courſe of the operations of the human mind, thus 
© to begin with particulars the moſt obvious to ſenſe, and to proceed, from theſe, to more general expreſſions. He likewiſe- 
obſerves, that the words of thoſe primitive tongues are far from being, az we might ſuppoſe them, rude and ſhort, and crowds - 
ed with conſonants; but, on the contrary, are, for the moſt part, long words, and full of vowels. . This is the conſequence- 
of their being formed upon the natural ſounds which the voice utters with moſt eaſe, a little varied and diſtinguiſhed by ar- 
ziculation ; and he ſhows this to hold, in tat, among moſt of the barbarous Languages which are known. 
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curious occurs. The individual objects which ſurround us, are infinite in number. A ſa- 
vage, wherever he looked, beheld foreſts and trees. To give ſeparate names to every one 
of thoſe trees, would have been an endleſs and impracticable undertaking. His firſt object 
was, to give a name to that particular tree, whoſe fruit relieved his hunger, or whoſe ſhade 
protected him from the ſun. But obſerving, that though other trees were diſtinguiſhed 
from this by- peculiar qualities of fize or appearance, yet, that they alſo agreed and reſem- 
bled one another, in certain common qualities, ſuch as ſpringing from a root, and bearing 
branches and leaves, he formed, in his mind, ſome general idea of thoſe common qualities, 
and ranging all that poſſeſſed them under one claſs of objects, he called that whole claſs, a 
tree, Longer experience taught him to ſubdivide this genus into the ſeveral ſpecies of oak, 
pine, aſh, and the reſt, according as his Nee Amn to the n D bn 
„ eee ey dd K | 


9 , ill he made uſe only of S0 terms in N For the oak, the pine, Ad 
the aſh, were names of whole claſſes of objects; each of which included an immenſe number 
of undiſtinguiſhed individuals. Here then, it appears, that though the formation of ab- 
ſtract, or general conceptions, is ſuppoſed to be a difficult operation of the mind; ſuch con- 
ceptions muſt have entered into the very firſt formation of Language. For, if we except on- 
ly the proper names of perſons,” fuch as Cæſar, John, Peter, all the other ſubſtantive nouns 
which we employ in diſcourſe, are the names, not of individual objects, but of very exten · 
ſive genera, or ſpecies of objects; as; man, lion, houſe, river, &c. We are not, however, 
to imagine, that this invention of general, or abſtract terms, requires any great exertion of 
metaphyſical capacity: For, by whatever ſteps the mind proceeds in it, it is certain, that, 
when men have once obſerved reſemblances among objects, they are naturally inclined to call 
all thoſe which reſemble one another, by one common name ; and of courſe, to claſs them 
under one ſpecies. We may daily obſerve this er by N in firſt e to- 
wards acquiring eee ge 


| "Boi now, after 8 had W as 4 as Ihave deſeribed, ths notification which 
it made of objects was ſtill very imperfect: For, when one mentioned to another, in diſ- 
courſe, any ſubſtantive noun ;; ſuch as, man, lion, or tree, how was it to be known which 
man, which lion, or which tree he meant, among the many comprehended under one name? 
Here occurs a very curious, and a very uſeful contrivance for ſpecifying the individual ob- 
je& intended, by means of that part of Speech called, the MER: WY | 


The force of che Article conſiſts, in pointing, or ſingling out from the common maſs, the 
individual of which we mean to ſpeak, In Engliſh, we have two Articles, à and the; a is 
more general and unlimited; the more definite and ſpecial. A is much the ſame with one, 
and marks only any one individual of a ſpecies 3 that individual being either unknown, or 
left undetermined ; as, a lion, a king. The, which poſſeſſes more properly the force of 
the Article, aſcertains ſome known or ret” Individual of the ſpecies; as, the lion, 

the king. s 


 ArTICLxs are XY of great uſe in 8 In 1 Languages, however, they are 
not found. The Greeks have but one Article, 3 ve, which anſwers to our definite, or pro- 
per Article, the. They have no word which anſwers to our Article a ; but they ſupply its 
place by the abſence of their Article: Thus, Bars fignifics, a king; & Buri the king. 
The Latins have no Article, In the room of i it, they employ Freon, as, hic, ille, 

| | iſte, 
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inte, for poinung out the objects which they want to diſtinguiſh, .** Noſter ſermo,“ ſays 
Quinctilian, articulos non deſiderat, ideoque in alias partes orationis ſparguntur.“ This, 
however, appears to me a defect in the Latin tongue; as Articles contribute much to the 


clearneſs and preciſion of Language. 9 


| In order to illuſtrate. this, remark, what difference there is in the meaning of the fol- 
lowing expreſſions in Engliſh, depending wholly on the different employment af the Articles: 
% The ſon, of a king. The ſon, of the king . A ſon of the king's,” Each of theſe three 
phraſes has an entirely different meaning, which I need not explain, becauſe. any one who 
underſtands the Language, conceives it clearly at firſt hearing, through the different appli- 
cation of the Articles, a and be. Whereas, in Latin, “Filius regis,” is wholly undeter- 
mined; and to explain, in which of theſe three ſenſes it is to be underſtood, for it may 
bear any of them, a circumlocution of ſeveral words muſt be uſed.. In the ſame manner, 
« Are you à king?” © Are you the king?” are queſtions of quite ſeparate import; which, 
however, are confounded together in the Latin phraſe, * eſne- tu rex?“ Thou art 4 

©« man,” is a very general and harmleſs poſition; but, thou art the man,” is an aflertion, 

capable, we know, of ſtriking terror and remorſe into the heart. Theſe obſervations illuſ- 
trate the force and importance of Articles: And, at the ſame time, I gladly lay hold of any 
opportunity of ſhowing the advantages of our own Language- . 


Bus1DES this quality of being particularifed by the Article, / three affections belong to 
ſubſtantive nouns, number, gender, and caſe, which require our conſider ation. 


NumBER diſtinguiſhes them as one, or many, of the ſame kind, called the Singular and 
Plural; a diſtinction found in all Languages, and which muſt, indeed, have been cobval 
with the very infancy ot Language; as there were few things which men had more frequent 
occaſion to expreſs, than the difference between one and many. For the greater facility of 
expreſſing it, it has, in all Languages, been marked by ſome variation made upon the ſub- 
ſtantive noun ; as we ſee, in Engliſh, our plural is commonly formed: by the addition of the 
letter 8. In the Hebrew, Greek, and ſome other ancient Languages, we find, not only a 
plural, but a dual number; the riſe of which may very naturally be accounted for, from 
ſeparate terms of numbering not being yet invented, and one, two, and many, being all, or, 
at leaſt, the chief numeral diſtinctions which men, at firſt, had any occaſion. to take no-- 
tice of. * Wel 1 % M v1 ": ena 

GEN DIR, is an affection of ſubſtantive nouns, which will lead us into more diſeuſſion 
than number. Gender, being founded on the diſtinction of the two ſexes, it is plain, that, 
in a proper ſenſe, it can only find place in the names of living creatures, which admit the 
diſtinction of male and female; and, therefore, can be raaged under the maſculine or fe- 
minine genders. All other ſubſtantive nouns ought to belong, to what grammarians call, 
the Neuter Gender, which is meant to imply the negation of either ſex. But, with reſpect 
to this diſtribution, ſomewhat ſingular hath obtained in the ſtructure of Language. For, in 
correſpondence to that diſtinction of male and female ſex, which runs through all the clafſes 
of animals, men have, in moſt Languages, ranked a great number of inanimate objects alſo, 
under the like diſtinctions of maſculine and feminine. Thus we find it; both in the Greek 
and. Latin Tongues. Gladius, x ſword, for inſtance is maſculine z fagitta, an arrow, is 
feminine; and this aſfignation of ſex to inanimate objects, this diſtinction of them into maſ- 
culine and feminine, appears often to be entirely capricious; derived from no other principle 

| , | than 
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tain termination. In the Greek and Latin, however, all inanimate objects are not diſtri- 
- buted into maſculine and feminine; but many of them are alſo claſſed, where all of them 


ought to have been, under the neuter gender; as, femplum, a church; ſedile, 'a ſeat. 


Bur che genius of the French and Italian Tongues differs, in this reſpect, from the Greek 
and Latin. In the French and Italian, from whatever cauſe it has happened, ſo it is, that 
the neuter gender is wholly unknown, and that all their names of inanimate objects are put 

upon the fame footing with living creatures ; and diſtributed, without exception, into maſ- 
culine and feminine; The French have two articles, the maſculine ſe, and the feminine /a ; 
and one or other of theſe is prefixed to all ſubſtantive nouns in the Language, to denote 
their gender. The Italians make the ſame un . be their rele und "thy. wg wy 
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In the Engliſh Laws, ir: is ae that third obtains a Pl Ig quite re oppoſite 
In the French and Italian, there is no neuter gender. In the Engliſh, when we uſe common 
diſcourſe, all ſubſtantive nouns, that are not names of living creatures, are neuter, without 
exception. He, ſbe, and it, are the marks af the three genders; and we always uſe it, in 
ſpeaking of any object where there is no ſex, or where the ſex is not known. The Engliſh 
is, perhaps, rhe only Language in the known world (except the Chineſe, which is ſaid to 
agree with it in this particular), where the diſtinction of gender is properly and philoſophi- 
cally applied in the uſe of words, and confined, as it ought to be, to mark the real diſtinc- 


tions of male and female. 
i \ 
- Manet ariſes a very great Ad Ggnal n of the | Engliſh Tongue, which it is of 
conſequence” to remark®. Though in common diſcourſe, as I have already obſerved, we 
employ only the proper and literal diſtinction of ſexes; yet the genius of the Language per- 
mits us, whenever it will add beauty to our diſcourſe, to make the names of inanimate 
objects maſculine or feminine in a metaphorical ſenſe; and when we do Ws we are * 


ſtood to quit 0 literal 0. and to uſe one of the w, 9 of et 


von e if I am ſpeaking of virtue, in the . of e e or of 
fri reaſoning, I refer the word 'to "ay ſex or gender; I ſay, Virtue is its own re- 
ward;” or, © it is the law of our nature.” But if I chuſe to riſe into a higher tone; if T 
ſeek to embelliſh and animate my diſcourſe, I give a ſex to virtue; I ſay, © She deſcends from 
% Heaven 3” * ſhe alone confers true honour upon 'man ;” „her gifts are the only durable 
« rewards.” By this means, we have it in our power to vary our fiyle at pleaſure. By making 
a very flight alteration, we can perſonify any object that we chuſe to introduce with dignity ; 
and by this change of manner, we give warning, nt we are Nenne from as ſtrict and lo- 
gical, to the ornamented and crore vue as | 


£ | This 3 is an „einge which, not / 1 every hoe, but every waned writer and 1 i 
ah: is, on many occaſions, glad to lay hold of, and improve: and it is an advantage pe- 
culiar to our Tongue; no other Language poſſeſſes it. For, in other Languages, every 
word has one fixed gender, maſculine, feminine, or neuter, which can, upon no occaſion, 
be nn agrrn, for inſtance, in Greek, virtus in («pg NR la vertu in French, are 


8 Ml The following oſerations onthe metaphorical ue ef gender, AC eee n Mr. Harris's 
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uniformly feminine. She, muſt always be the pronoun anſwering to the word, whether you 
be writing in poetry or proſe, whether you be uſing the ſtyle of reaſoning, or that of de- 
clamation : whereas, in Engliſh, we can either expreſs ourſelves with the philoſophical ac- 
curacy of giving no gender to things inanimate ; or by giving them gender, and transform- 
ing them into perſons, we adapt them to the ſtyle of poetry, and, when it is proper, we 
enliven — | 


Ix deſerves to be further remarked on this ſubject, that, when we employ that liberty 


which our Language allows, of aſcribing ſex to any inanimate object, we have not, 'how- 


ever, the liberty of making it of what gender we pleaſe, maſculine or feminine; but are, 


in general, ſubjected to ſome rule of gender which the currency of Language has fixed to 
that object. The foundation of that rule is imagined, by Mr. Harris, in his “ Philoſophi- 
« cal Enquiry into the Principles of Grammar,” to be laid in a certain diſtant: 1 or 
analogy, to the natural diſtinction of the two ſexes. | | 
* 
Tavs, cetheding to him, we commonly give the maſculine ada to thoſe ſubſtantive 
nouns uſed figuratively, which are conſpicuous for the attributes of imparting, or communi- 
cating 3 which are by nature ſtrong and efficacious, either to good or evil; or which have 
a claim to ſome eminence, whether laudable or not. Thoſe again, he imagines, to be gene- 
rally made feminine, which are conſpicuous for the attributes of containing, and of bringing 
forth; which have more of the paſſive in their nature, than the active; which are peculiary 
beautiful, or amiable; or which have reſpe& to ſuch exceſſes as are rather feminine than 
maſculine. Upon theſe principles he takes notice, that the ſun is always put in the maſculine 
gender with us; the moon in the feminine, as being the receptacle of the ſun's light, The 
earth is, univerſally, feminine. A. ſhip, a country, a city, are likewiſe made feminine, as 
receivers, or containers. God, in all Languages, is maſculine. Time, we make maſculine, 
on account of its mighty efficacy; virtue, femioine, from its beauty, and its being the ob- 
ject of love. Fortune is always feminine. Mr. Harris imagines, that the reaſons which de- 
termine the gender of ſuch capital words as theſe, hold in moſt other Languages, as well 
as the Engliſh. This, however, appears doubtful. A variety of circumſtances, which ſeem 
caſual to us, becauſe we cannot reduce them to principles, muſt, unqueſtionably; have in- 


fluenced the. original formation of Languages; and in no article whatever does Language 


appear to have been more capricious, and to have proceeded leſs according to fixed rule, 
than in the impofition-of gender upon things inanimate ; eſpecially among ſuch nations as 
have applied the n Er erent: 2m to all ſubſtantive nouns.” 123k 


HavinG diſcuſſed gender, I qroeind; next, to another remarkable attract ſub- 
ſtantive nouns, which, in the ſtyle of grammar, is called, their declenſfion by caſes. Let 
us, firſt, conſider what caſes fignify. In order to underſtand this, it is neceflary to obſerve, 
that, after men had given names to external objects, had particulariſed them by means of the 
article, and diſtinguiſhed them by number and gender, ftill their Language remained ex- 
tremely imperfect, till they had deviſed ſome method of exprefling the relations which thoſe 


objects bore, one towards another. They would find it of little uſe to have a name for man, 


lion, tree, river, without being able, at the ſame, time, to ſignify how theſe ſtood with reſ- 
pect to each other; whether, as approaching to, receding from, joined with, and the like. 
Indeed, the relations which objects bear to one another, are immenſely numerous; and 
therefore, to deviſe names for them all, muſt have been amongſt the laſt and moſt difficule 
refinements of Language. But, in its moſt wn 4 Soi ic W neceſſary a 


4 
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preſs, in ſome way or other, ſuch relations as were moſt important, and as occured moſt 
frequently in common Speech. Hence the genitive, dative, and ablative caſes of nouns, 
which expreſs the noun itſelf, together with thoſe relations, of, to, from, with, and by ; 
the relations which, of all others, we have the moſt frequent occaſion to mention. The 
proper idea then of caſes in declenfion, is no other than an expreſſion of the ſtate, or rela- 
tion, which one object bears to another, denoted by ſome variation made upon the name of 
that object 3 moſt commonly in the final cer and by ſome Langadges, l in hs Initial, 


A1 La A do not ogree in this mode of cxprefiion. The Greek, La- 
tin, and ſeveral other Languages, uſe declenſion. The Engliſh; French, and Italian, do 
not or, at moſt, uſe it very imperfectiy. In place of the variations of caſes, theſe mo- 
dern Tongues expreſs the relations of objects, by means of the words called Prepoſitions, 
: which are the names of thoſe relations, prefixed to the name of the object. Engliſh nouns 
have no caſe whatever, except a ſort of genitive, commonly formed by the addition of the 
letter s to the noun 3 as when we ſay & Dryden's Poems,” meaning the Poems of Dryden. 
Our perſonal pronouns: have alfo a caſe, which anſwers to the acc uſutive of the Latin, 7, 
me, be, him,--—who, whom. There is nothing, then, or at leaſt very little, in the Gram- 
den de g Wer . — to declenſion mama An 


_ queſtions, reſpeQing this ſubject, may be put. Firſt, Which of theſe be ot 
eee whether that by declenſion, or that by prepoſitions, was the moſt an- 
tient uſage in Language? And next, Which of them has the beſt effect? Both methods, it 
is plain, are the ſame as to the fenſe, and differ only in form. For the ſignificancy' of the 
Roman Language would not have been altered, though the nouns, like ours, had been with- 
out caſes, provided they had employed prepoGtions 3 and though, to exprefs a diſciple of 
Plato, they had ſaid, {© Diſcipulus de Plato,” $72 r kalians, ont convert oe if 


e 


| et enencuetnettnds, ts oe Bas Adis 

8 3 a more artificial method than the other, of denoting relations, yet there are ſtrong 

4 | reaſons for thinking that this was the earlieſt method practiſed by men. We find, in fact, 

that declenſfions and cafes are uſed in moſt of what are called the Mother 'Tongues, or Origi- 

nal Languages, as well as in the Greek and Latin. And a very natural and ſatisfying ac- 

count can be given why this uſage ſhould have early obtained. Relations are the moſt ab- 

ſtrat and metaphyſical ideas of any which men have occafion to form, when they are con- 

| ſidered by themſelves, and ſeparated from the related object. It would puzzle any man, as 

bas been well obſerved by an Author on this ſubject, to give a diſtin account of what is 

meant by ſuch a word as of, or from, when it ſtands by itſelf, and to explain all that may be 

included under it. The firſt rude inventors of Language, therefore, would be long of ar- 

: _  riving at ſuch general terms. In place of conſidering any relation in the abſtract, and de- 

| _ vicing a name for it, they would much more-eafily conceive it in conjunction with a particu- 

"I ur objet; and they would expreſs their conceptions of it, by varying the name of that ob- 

| e eee eee et nn: W to a man; 881 with a 


man, &c. | 
ales; c at the only eee men em- 


1 a ployed, at firſt, for denoting relations, yet; in progreſs of time, many other relations be- 
i Ee ing obſerved, belive thaſe which are Sgnified by the eaſes of nouns; and men alfo becoming 


more 
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more.capable of general and- metaphyſical ideas, ſeparate names were gradually mene for 
all the relations which occurred, forming that part of Speech which we now call prepoſitions. 
Prepoſitions being once introduced, they were found to be capable of ſupplying the place of 
caſe, by being prefixed to the nominative of the noun, Hence, it came to pafs, that, as 
nations were intermixed by migrations and conqueſts, and were obliged to learn, and adopt 
the Languages of one another, prepoſitions ſupplanted the uſe of caſes and declenſions. 
When the Italian Tongue, for inſtance, ſprung out of the Roman, it was found more eaſy 
and fimple, by the Gothic nations, to accommodate a few prepoſitions to the nominative of 
every noun, and to ſay, di Roma, "al Roma, di Carthago, al Carthago, than to remember all 
the variety of terminations, Rome, Remam, Carthaginis, Carthaginem, which the uſe of de- 
clenſions required in the antient nouns. By this progreſs we can give a naturalfaccount how 
nouns, in our modern Tongues, come to be ſo void of declenſion : A progreſs which is fully 
illuſtrated in Dr. Adam Smith's ingenious Diſſertation on the Formation of Languages. 


Wir regard to the other queſtion on this ſubject, Which of theſe two methods is of the 
greateſt utility and beauty? we ſhall find advantages and diſadvantages to be balanced on 
both ſides. There is no doubt that, by aboliſhing cafes, we have rendered the ſtructure of 
modern Language more ſimple. We have diſembarraſſed it of all the intricacy which arofe 
from the different forms of declenſion, of which the Romans had no fewer than five; and 
from all the irregularities in theſe ſeveral declenſions. We have thereby rendered our Lan- 
guages more eaſy to be acquired, and leſs fubject to the perplexity of rules. But, though 
the ſimplicity and caſe of Language be great and eſtimable advantages, yet there are alſo 
ſuch diſadvantages attending the modern methods as leave the balance, on the whole, Jdoubt- 
reed e TOS ONO Oe” | 


For, in tha gelb place, 10 our conſtant uſe e for nn the relating of 
things, we have filled Language with a multitude of thoſe little words, which are eternally 
occurring in every ſentence, and may be thought thereby to have encumbered Speech, by . 
an addition of terms; and by rendering it more prolix, to have enervated its force, In the | — 
ſecond place, we have certainly rendered the ſound of Language leſs agreeable to the ear, a 
by depriving it of that variety and fweetneſs, which aroſe from the length of words, and the 
change of terminations, / occaſioned by the caſes in the Greek and Latin. But, in the third 
place, the moſt material diſadvantage is, that by this abolition of caſes, - and by a ſimilar al- 4 
texation, of which I am to ſpeak in the next Lecture, in the conjugation of verbs, we have . 
deprived ourſelves of that liberty of Dr ATE? in the Frame of words, which — 
 Aotient Languages enjoyed. 5 3 


Ix the Antient Tongues, as I formerly obſerved; the Arent d produced by 
declenſion and conjunction, pointed out the reference of the ſeveral words of a ſentence to” 
one another, without the aid of juxtapoſition z ſuffered them to be placed, without ambſ- 
guity, in whatever order was moſt ſuited to give emphaſis to the meaning, or harmony to 
the ſound. But now, having none of thoſe marks of velation incorporated with the words 
themſelves, we have no other way left us, of ſhowing what words in a, ſentence are moſt 
cloſely connected in meaning, than that of placing them cloſe by one another in the period 
The meaning of the ſentence is brought out in ſeparate members and portions ; it is Broken 
down and divided. Whereas the ſtructure of the Greek and Roman ſentences, by the govern· 
ment of their nouns and verbs, preſented the meaning ſo interwoven and compounded in all 
its . as to make us perceive it in one united view. The cloſing words of the period 
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. aſcertained the relation of cach member to another; and all that ought to be connected in 
our idea, appeared connected in the expreſſion. Hence, more brevity, more vivacity, more 
force. That luggage, of particles (as an ingenious Author happily expreſſcs it), which we 
are obliged alway arry along with us, both clogs ſtyle, and enfeebles ſentiment“. | 


_ ProNOUNS are the claſs of words moſt nearly related to ſubſtancive nouns ; being, as the 
name imports, repreſentatives, or ſubſtitutes, of nouns. I, thou, he, ſbe, and it, are no 
other than an abridged way of naming the perſons, or objects, with which we have immedi- 
ate intercourſe, or to which we are obliged frequently to refer in diſcourſe. Accordiogly, 
they are ſubject to the ſame modifications with ſubſtantive nouns, of number, gender, and 
caſe, . Only, with reſpect to gender, we may obſerve, that the pronouns of the firſt and ſe- 
_ cond perſon, as they are called, I and thou, do not appear to have had the diſtinctions ob 

gender given them in any Language; for this plain reaſon, that, as they always refer to per- 

ſons who are preſent to each other, when they ſpeak, their ſex muſt appear, and therefore 
needs not be marked by a maſculine or feminine pronoun. But, as the third perſon may be 
abſent, or unknown, the diſtinction of gender there becomes neceflary ; and accordingly, 
in Engliſh, it hath all che three genders. belonging to it; he, ſbe, it. As to caſes; even. 
thoſe Languages. which have dropped them in ſubſtantive nouns, ſometimes retain more of 
them in pronouns, for the ſake of the greater readineſs in expreſſing relations 3 as pronouns. 
are words of ſuch frequent occurrence in diſcourſe. In Engliſh, moſt of our grammarians 
hold the perſonal pronouns to have two caſes, beſides the nominative; a genitive, and an ac- 
cuſative, I, mine, me thou, thine, thee - be, his, bim uh, whoſe, ubm. . 


* TI £ Wb 

In the firſt ſtage of Speech, it is probable that the places of thoſe pronouns were ſupplicd,. 
by pointing to the object when preſent, and naming it when abſent. For one can hardly 
think that prononns were of early invention; as they are words of ſuch a particular and ar- 
tificial nature. 4 thou, he, it, it is to be obſerved, are not names peculiar to any fingle ob- 
jest, but ſo very general, that they may be applied to all perſons, or objects, whatever, in, 
certain circumſtances. It, is the moſt general term that can poſſibly be conceived, as it may 
ſtand. for any one thing in the univerſe, of which we ſpeak. At the ſame time, theſe pro- 
nouns. have this quality, that, in the circumſtances in which they are applied, they never de- 
note more than one preciſe individual; which they aſcertain, and ſpecify, much in the ſame 
manner as is done by the article. So that pronouns are, at once, the moſt general, and the 
moſt particular words in Language. They are commonly the moſt irregular and trouble- 
ſome words to the learner, in the Grammar of all Tongues; as being the words moſt in 


7 = 


common uſe, and ſubjected thereby to the greateſt varieties. 


AvrJscTivEs, or terms of quality, ſuch. as, great, little, black, white, yours, ours, are 
«the plaineſt and fimpleſt of all that claſs of words which are / termed attributive. They are 
found in all Languages; and, in all Languages, muſt have been very early invented; as 
objects could not. be diſtinguiſhed from each other, nor any intercourſe be carried on con- 
cerning them, till once names were given to their different qualities. | Pin 


* ** The various terminations of the ſame word, whether verb or noun, are always conceived to be more intimately con- 
* nected with the term which they ſerve to lengthen, than the additional, detached; and in themſelves. inſignificant parti- 
* cles, which. we ate 7 to employ as connedtives to our ſignificant words. Our method gives almoſt the ſame expoſure 
40 to the one as.to the ot er, making the ſignificant parts, and the inGgnificant, equally — — theirs, much oftener 
6% ſinks,” as it were, the former. into the latter, at once preſerving their uſe, and hiding their weakneſs. Our modern Lan- 
«4 guages may, in this reſpect, be compared to the art of the carpenter in its rudeſt ſtate; when the union of the materials, 
employed by the artifan, could be eſſected only by the help of thoſe external and coarſe implements, pins, nails, and 
© cramps The antieut Languages-reſemble the fame art in its moſt improved ſtate, after the invention of dovetail joints, 
1 grooves, and mortices ; when thus all the principal junctions are effeted, by forming properly, the extremities, or ter- 
© minations, of the pieces to be joined. For, by means of theſe, the union of the parts is rendered cloſer ; while that by 
« which that union is produced, is ſcarcely perceivable.” The Philoſpby of Rhetoric. By Dr. Campbell, vol. ii. p. 414. 
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nav nothing to obſerve in relation to them, except that ſingularity which attends 
them in the Greek and Latin, of having the ſame form given them with ſubſtantive nouns; 
being declined, like them, by caſes, and ſubjected to the like diſtinctions of number and gen- 
der. Whence it has happened, that grammarians have made them to belong to the ſame 
part of Speech, and divided the noun into ſubſtantive and. adjective 3 an arrangement, 
ſounded more on attention to the external form of words, than to their nature and force. 


For adjectives, or terms of quality, have not, by their nature, the leaſt reſemblance to ſub- 


ſtantive nouns, as they never expreſs any thing which can poſſibly ſubſiſt by itſelf ; which is 
the very eſſence of the ſubſtantive noun. They are, indeed, more a-kin to verbs, which, 
like them, expreſs the attribute of ſome ſubſtance. My ror OP 


IT may, at firſt view, appear ſomewhat odd and fantaſtic, that adjectives ſhould, in theſe 
antient Languages, have aſſumed ſo much the form of ſubſtantives; ſince neither number, 
nor gender, nor caſes, nor relations, have any thing to do, in à proper ſenſe, with mere 
qualities, ſuch as, good or great, falt or hard. And yet bonus, and 'magnus,” and tener, 
have their ſingular and plural, their maſculine and feminine, their genitives and datives, like 
any of the names of ſubſtances, or perſons, Burt this can be accounted for, from the genius 
of thoſe Tongues. © They avoided, as much as poſſible, confidering qualities ſeparately, or 
in the abſtract. They made them a part, or appendage, of the ſubſtance which they ſerved' 


4 


to diſtinguiſh ; they made the adjective depend on its ſubſtantive, and reſemble it in termi-- 


nation, in number, and gender, in order that the two might coaleſce the more intimately, 

and be joined in the form of expreſſion, as they were in the nature of things. The liberty of 
tranſpoſition, too, which thoſe Languages indulged, required fuck a method as this to be 
followed. + For, allowing the related words of a ſentence to be placed at a diſtance from each 
other, it required the relation of adjectives to their proper ſubſtantives to be pointed out, by 
ſuch fimilar circumſtances of form and termination, as, according to the grammatical ſtyle; 

ſhould ſhow their concordance. When I fay, in Engliſh, the Beautiful wife of a brave 

* man,” the juxtapoſition of the words prevents all ambiguity. But when I ſay, in Latin, 
*« Formoſa fortis viri uxor ;” it is only the agreement, in gender, number, and caſe, of the 
adjective. ** formoſa,” which is the firſt word of the ſentence, with the fubſtantive /*© uxor,”” 
which is the laſt word that declares che meaning. 4% 4154 +4 | Nc. 
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+ STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 
ENGLISH TONGUE. +. 
F the whole claſs of words that are called attributivez indeed; of all the parts of 
Speech, the moſt complex, by far, is the verb. It is chiefly in this part of Speech, 
that the ſubtile and profound metaphyſic of Language appears; and, therefore, 


in examining the nature and different variations of the verb, there might be room for ample 


- 
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diſcuſfion;-/. But as 1 am ſenfible-that fuch grammatical 'diſcuMons, when they are pur- 
ſued far, become intricate and n I ral way 3 any n, on thiks fadje, 
than ſeems an 1 4; 


ar 


Tur no$.d is * fo of the ſame nature with * deve (ths i Ms like it, an at- 


tribute, or property, of ſome perſon or thing. But it does more than this. For, in all 
verbs, in every Language, there are no leſs than three things implied at once; the attribute 
af ſame fubſtantive, an affirmation concerning that attribute, and time. Thus, when I 


ſay, the ſun ſhineth.“ Shining, is the attribute aſcribed to the ſun; the preſent time is 
marked ; and an affirmation is included, that this property of ſhining belongs, at that time, 
to the ſun. The participle, ſhining,” is merely an adjective, which denotes an attribute, 
or property, and alſo expreſſes time; but carries no affirmation, The infinitive mood, 
©. to ſhine,” may be called the name of the verb; it carries neither time nor affirmation ; 
but ſimply expreſſes that attribute, action, or ſtate of things, which is to be the ſubject of 
the other moads and tenſes. Hence the infinitive is often a · kin to a ſubſtantive noun; and, 
both in Engliſh and Latin, is ſometimes conſtructed as ſuch. As, gScire tuum nihil eſt” 
Dulce et decorum eſt pro patria mori.“ And, in Engliſh," in the ſame manner. To 
ec write well is difficult; to ſpeak eloquently is ſill more difficult.” But as, through all 
the other tenſes and moods, the affirmation runs, and is eſſential to them; & the ſun ſhineth, 
© was ſhining, ſhone, will ſhine, would have ſhone,” &c. the affirmation ſeems to \be that 
yhich chiefly diſtinguiſhes the verb from the other parts of Speech, and gives it its moſt 
conſpicuous power. Hence there can be no ſentence, or complete propoſition, without a 
verb either expreſſed or implied. For, whenever we ſpeak, we always mean to affert, that 
ſomething is, or is not ; and the word which carries this aſſertion, or affirmation, is a ; 
From this ſort of eminence belonging to it, this part of Speech hath received its name; 
werd, from the Oy verbum, or the were) by way. — — — 1 


** Ny 


VERBS, therefore, Sm their japertince and neceſity in Speech, uſt have Pe coëval 
with men's firſt attempts towards the formation of Language: Though, indeed, k muſt have 


been the work of long time, to rear them up to that accurate and complex ſtructure, which 
they now poſſeſs. It ſeems very probable, as Dr. Smith hath ſuggeſted, that the radical verb, 
or the firſt form of it, in moſt Languages, would be, what we now call, the Imperſonal 
Verb. It rains; it thunders; it is light; it is agreeable;” and the like; as this is the 
very ſimpleſt form of the verb, and merely affirms the exiſtence of an event, or of a ſtate 
of things. By degrees, after pronouns were invented, ſuch verbs became perſonal, and 


were branched out into all the e 8 tenſes pm moods, 


4 A 1 
Tus tenſes of the verb are — to imply the feveral diſtinctions of time. Of theſe, I 
muſt take ſome notice, in order to ſhew the admirable accuracy with which Language is con- 
ſtructed. We, think, commonly, of no more than the three diviſipns of time, into the 
paſt, the preſent, and the future: and we might ima magine, that if verbs had been ſo con- 


| trived, as ſimply to expreſs theſe, no more was needfyl., But Language proceeds with much 


greater ſubtility, It ſplits time into its ſeveral moments. It conſiders time as never ſtand- 
ing ſtill, but always flowing; things paſt, as more or leſs perfectly, completed; and 
future, as more or leſs rums ie, * Uifferent gradarjons. a the great * OH T7 
in „ 48 Ml FS N 
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Tax preſent may, indeedy be always cohfideted as one {diviſible point, füſteptibie of h 
variety. 1 cite, or, I am whitthy f Jeribo But it is thot'fo With the" pak; There is 
no Language ſo poor, but it hath two or three tenſes to expreſs the varieties of it. Ours 
hath no fewer than four f. A paſt action may be confidered as left unfiniſhed ; which 
makes the imperfect tenſe, „ was writing; -/cribebani.” 2. As juſt do finiſhed. This 
makes the proper perfect tenſe, which, in Engliſh, is always enpłeſſtd by the Kelp of the 


particular time left lodefinite. I wrote ; r, whith may either figtify, I wrote 
« yeſterday; or I wrote a twelvemonth ago.“ This is Whit grammatians call an adrift, or 
indefinite paſt. 4. It may be conſidered as fiuiſhed before ſometllidg elſe, Which is alſo paſt. 
This is the pluſquamperfect. © T had written; ſerigſeram. I had Written Before I re- 
« ceived nis letter. 4 q 580 


Hens we obſerve, with ſome pleaſure; thit we have an advititage over the Latins, who 
have only three varieties upon the paſt time. They have no proper perfect tenſe, or obe 
which diſtinguiſhes an action juſt now finiſhed, from an action that was finiſhed ſome time 
280. lo boch theſe caſes, they muſt fay, © fcrigſi Though there be a. manifeſt difference 


1:7 TT : 


ing, I have juſt now finiſhed writing; and, I wrote,” meittiing at ſome former time, fiace- 
which, other things have titervened. This difference the Romans Rave as tenſe to expreſs ;. 
and, therefore, enn only do i by a circurifocation, oo TT rn nt 
Tax chief varieties in the future "time are two; finipte or indeffüfte füture: © hall 
« write; ſerilam * And à future, relating to ſomething elfe, which is all füture. „ ſhall: 
have written; /crip/ero.” I ſhall have written before he arrie ess. l 


- - 


probs tenſes; or the power of expreſſiig time, verbs adinit the diftinctlot of Voices, 
as they are called, che active and the paflive, according as the affirmation refpetts ſomething. 
that is done, or ſomething chat is ſuffered; © Ide, or I am loved.“ They adtnit alfs the 


five, under different forms. The indicative mood, for inſtance, finiply declares a propoſi- 
tion, I write; I have written ;” the imperative requires; commands, threatens, write 
chou; let him write.“ The fubjunctive expreſſes the propoſition under the form of a con- 
dition, or in ſubordination to ſome other thing, to which a reference is made, * I might 


che three perfons, I, thou, and he, conſtitutes what is called, the conjugation of verbs, which. 
makes ſo great a part of the grammar of all Languages. Pu phe — eee enn | 


Tx now clearly appears, as I before obſerved,” that)" of all the parts of Speech; verbs are, 
by far, the moſt artificial and complex. Conſider only,” how many things are denoted by 
this fingle Latin word e amaviſem, I would Rave loved.“ Firſt, The perſon who ſpeaks, . 

Secondly, An attribute, or action of that perfor, flowing.“ Thirdly, An affirmation con- 

cerning that action. Fourthly, The paſt time denoted in that affirmation, “ haye loved:“ 

and Fifthly, A condition on which the action is fufpended, © would have loved.“ It ap- 

6 | 003937 HEART $2199 17 pony I ung enn | ar pears: 


9 * 4 " 
on the tenſes of verbs, Mr. Harris's Hermes may be conſulted, by ſuch as defre to ſee them ſcrutinized with metaphy- 
ſical accuracy ; and alſo, the Treatiſe ou the Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. ii. p. 125, | 


* F * 4 b 


1 


auxiliary verb, I have written.“ 3. It may be confidered as ffniſhed ſome time ago ; the 


in the tenſes, which our Language expreſſes, by this vatiation, '* T have written,” mean-- 


diſtinction of moods, 'whieh are defigned to exprefs the affirmation, whether active or paf- 


% write, I could write, I ſhould write, if the caſe were fo And fo.“ This männer of expreſ-- 
fing am affirmation, under fo many different forms, together alſo with the diſtinckion of © 
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ee carions; nod weng thar wards:of this complex. imports! nnd with more-or-lefh of 
this artificial ſtructure, enn eee in all Languages of the world. 


In DEAD, the form of conjugation, or the manner of exprefling all theſe varieties in the 
verb, differs greatly in different Tongues. Conjugation is eſteemed moſt perfect in thoſe 
Languages, which, by varying either the termination or the initial ſyllable of the verb, ex- 
preſs the greateſt number of i important circumſtances, without the help of auxiliary words. 
In the Oriental Tongues, the verbs are ſaid to have few tenſes, or expreſſions of time; but 
then their moods are ſo contrived, as to expreſs a great variety of circumſtances. and relati- 
ons. In the Hebrew, for inſtance, they ſay, in one, word, without the kelp of any aux- 
iliary, not only I have taught,” but, I have taught exactly, or often; I have been com- 
© manded to teach; T have taught myſelf.“ The Greek, which is the moſt perfect of all 


the known Tonguesy is very regular and complete in all the tenſes and moods. The Latin 


is formed on the ſame model, but more imperfe&; eſpecially in the ann nn which 


forms moſt of the tenſes by the help of the n t ſum.” 


In all the modern European Tongues, conjugation is very defective. They admit few va- 
rieties in the termination of the verb itſelf ; but have almoſt conſtant recourſe to their auxi- 
liary verbs, throughout all the moods and tenſes, both active and paſſive. Language has 
undergone a change in conjugation, perfectly fimilar to that which, I ſhowed, in the laſt 
Lecture, it underwent with reſpect to declenſion. As prepoſitions, prefixed to the noun, 
ſuperſeded the uſe of caſes ; ſo the two great auxiliary verbs, to have, and to be, with thoſe 
other auxiliaries, which we uſe in Engliſh, do, ſball, will, may, and can, prefixed to the par- 
ticiple, ſuperſede, in 2 great meaſure, the different . moodꝭ OP which 
formed the antient . 


Tux alteration, in both e was owing to the ſame eauſe, and will be eaſily We. 


from reflecting on what was formerly obſerved. The auxiliary verbs are like prepoſitions, 
words of a very general and abſtract nature. They imply the different modifications of fim- 


ple exiſtence, conſidered alone, and without reference to any particular thing. Ia the early 


ſtate of Speech, the import of them would be incorporated, fo to ſpeak, with every particu- 
lar verb in its tenſes and moods, long before words were invented for denoting ſuch abſtract 
conceptions of exiſtence, alone, and by themſelves. But after thoſe auxiliary verbs came, 


in the progreſs of Language, to be. invented and known, and to have tenſes and moods giy- 


en to them like other verbs; it was found, that as they carried in their nature the force of 


that affirmation which diſtinguiſhes the verb, they might, by being joined with the participle 


which gives the meaning of the verb, ſupply the place of moſt. of the moods and tenſes. 


Hence, as the modern Tongues began to riſe out of the ruins of the antient, this method 


eſtabliſhed itſelf in the new formation of Speech. Such words, for inſtance z as, am, was, 
have, ſball, being once familiar, it appeared more eaſy to apply theſe to any verb whatever; 
as, 7 am loved I was loved: I have loved; than to remember that variety of terminations 
which were requiſite in conjugating the antient verbs, amor, amabar, amavi, &c. Two or 
three varieties only, in the termination of the verb, were retained, as, love, loved, loving ; 
and all the reſt were dropt. The conſequence, however, of this practice, was the ſame as 
that of aboliſhing declenfions. It rendered Language more ſimple and eaſy in its ſtructure; 
but withal, more prolix, and leſs graceful. This finiſhes all that ſeemed moſt neceſſary to 
be * . reſ} 7 8 to vere.” | 
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- Tan remaining parts of -Speech, which are called the indeclinable parts, or that admit 
4 nnn will EI e 2 2 


Ad vanss are the firſt that oecur · Theſe form x a very numerous claſs of words in every 
Language, reducible, in general, to the head of attributives ; as they ſerve to modify, or to 
denote ſome. circumſtance of an action, or of a quality, relative to its time, place, order, 
degree, and the other properties of it, which we have occaſion to ſpecify.” They are, for 
the moſt part, no more than an abridged mode of Speech, expreſſing, by one word, what 
might, by a circumlocution, be reſolved into two or more words belonging to the other parts 
of Speech. Exccedingly,” for inſtance, is the ſame as, '* in à high degree ;“ © bravely,” 
the ſame as, with bravery or valour;” “here, the ſame as, in this place; often, 
« and ſeldom,” the ſame as, for many and for few times: and ſo of the reſt. Hence, 
adverbs may be conceived as of leſs neceſſity, and of later introduction into the ſyſtem of 
Speech, than many other claſſes of words; and, accordingly, the great PO. of N are 
dn from Nun words pre eſtabliſhed in the a 0 T? Ir 
Feu and einde are as more eſſential to diſcourſe ha he 5 8 
— of adverbs. They form that claſs of words, called Connectives, without which there 
could be no Language; ſerving to expreſs the relations which things bear to one another, 
their mutual influence, dependencies, and coherence ; thereby joining words together into 
intelligible and ſignificant propoſitions. Conjunctions are generally employed for connecting 
| ſentences, or members of ſentences; as, and, becauſe, although, and the like. Prepoſitions 
are employed for connecting words, by ſhowing the relation which one ſubſtantive noun bears 
to another; as, /, from, to, above, below, &c. Of the force of theſe I had occaſion to 
ſpeak be fore, when treating of the caſes and declenfions of ſubſtantive nouns. 


IT is abundantly evident, that all theſe: connective particles muſt be of the greateſt uſe in 
Speech; ſeeing they point out the relations and tranſitions by which the mind paſſes from 
one idea to another. They are the foundation of all reaſoning, which is no other thing than 
the connection of thoughts. - And, therefore, though among barbarous nations, and in the 
rude unciviliſed ages of the world, the ftock of theſe words might be ſmall, it muſt always 
have increaſed, as mankind: advanced in the arts of reaſoning and reflection. The more any 
nation is improved by ſcience, and the more perfect their Language becomes, we may natu- 
rally expect, that it will abound the more with connective particles; expreſſing relations of 
things, and tranfitions of thought, which had cſcaped a grofler view. ' Accordingly, no 

Tongue is fo full of them as the Greek, in conſequence of the acute and ſubtile genius of 
that refined people. In every Language, much of the beauty and ſtrength of it depends on 
the proper uſe ot conjunctions, prepoſitions, and thoſe relative pronouns, which alſo ſerve 
the ſame purpoſe of connecting the different parts of diſcourſe. It is the right, or wrong 
management of theſe, which chiefly makes diſcourſe appear firm and compacted, os disjointed 
and looſe z which cauſes it to march with a ſmooth and even ob an or with b gouty £5 hib 


uu 


1 SHALL dwell no longer on the anal e of Language: Als me, | only, 
before I diſmiſs the ſubject, to obſerve, that dry and intricate as it may ſeem to ſome, it is, 
however, of great importance, and very nearly connected with the philoſophy of the human 
mind. For, if Speech be the vehicle, or interpreter of the conceptions of gur minds, an 
examination of its Structure and Progreſs cannot but unfold many things cohcerning the 
L nature 


* * 
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nature and progreſs of our conceptions themſelves, and the operations of our faculties ; a 
ſubje& that is always inſtruftive to man. Nequis,” ſays Quinctilian, an author of excel- 
lent judgment, nequis tanquam parva faftidiat grammatices elementa. Non quia magnz 
« -fit opere conſonantes a vocalibus difcernere, eaſque in femivocalium numerum, muta- 
tc rumque partiri, ſed quia interiora velut ſacri hujus adeuntibus, apparebit multa rerum 
„ ſubtilitas, quz non modo acuere ingenia pueritia, ſed exercere altiflimam quoque erudi- 


« tionem ac ſcientiam poflit*.” k. 4. 


> Lr us now come nearer to eee eee In this, and the 8 Lecture, 
ſome obſervations have already been made on its Structure. But it is proper, chat we ſhould 
FP 


Tus Language which is, a6 bn, +fpoken . Great Britain, is neither the 
antient primitive Speech of the iſland, nor derived from it; but is altogether of foreign ori- 


© . gin» The Language of the firſt inhabitants of our iſtand, beyond doubt, was the Celtic, 


or Gaelic, common to them with Gaul; from which country, it appears, by many circum- 
ſtances, that Great Britain was. peopled. This Celtic Tongue, which is ſaid to be very ex- 
preflive and copious, and is, probably, one of the moſt antient Languages in the world, ob- 
tained once in moſt of the weſtern regions of Europe. It was the Language of Gaul, of 
Great Britain, of Ireland, and, very propably, of Spain alfo; till, in the courſe of thoſe re- 
volutions, which, by means of the conqueſts, firſt, of the Romans, and afterwards, of the 
northern nations, changed the government, ſpeech, and, in a manner, the whole face of 
Europey this Tongue was gradually obliterated 3 and now ſubſiſts only in the mountains bt 
Wales, in-the Highlands of Scotland, and among the wild Iriſh. For the Irith, the Welch, 
and the Erſe, are no other than different dialects of the ſame Tongue, the anticnt Celtic. 


Tus, then, was the Language of the primitive Britons, the firſt inhabitants, that we 
kinds of, in our iſland; and continued fo till the arrival of the Saxons-in England, in the 
year of our Lord 450; who, having conquered the Britons, did not intermix with them, 
but expelled them from their habitations, and drove them, together with their Language, 
into. the mountains of Wales. The Saxons were one of thoſe northern nations that over- 
ran Europe; and their Tongue, a dialeft of the Gothic or Teutonic, altogether diſtinct 

from the Celtic, laid the foundation of the preſent Engliſh Tongue. With ſome intermix- 
ture. of Daniſh, a Language, probably, from the ſame root with the Saxon, it continued to 
be ſpoken througout the ſouthern part of the Iſland, till the time of William the Conqueror. 
He introduced bis Norman or French as the Language of the court, which made a conſider- 
able change in» the Speech of the nation; and the Engliſh, which was ſpoken afterwards, 
and coutinues to be ſpoken now, is a mixture of the antient Saxon, and this Norman French, 
together with ſuch new and foreign words as commerce nag learning have, in progreſs of 
* gradually introduced. 


8. Tus Eiftory of the Engliſh Language can, in this 3 be clearly hed; The "= 
guage ſpoken in the low countries of Scotland, is now, and has been for many centuries, 
I eee ee Fontan How, indeed, or by what ſteps, . Celtic 


» 10 Let no ggg inconſiderable, the elements of grammar, . 4 
* ſequence, to ſhow the diſtin ion between vowels and conſonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. But 
oo they who penetrat e into the 047 gn [ 2 this temple of ſcience, will — omg fuch — 1 and — pa of 

matter, as is not only proper to ſhar underſtandings of young men, to give for the 
* found knowledge E. crudition,” mr we _— 


* 
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Tongue came to be baniſhed, from the Low Country in Scotland, and to make its retreat Ne. 
the Highlands and Iflands, cannot be ſo well pointed out, as how the like revolution was 
brought about in England. Whether the ſouthernmoſt part of Scotland was once ſubject 
to the Saxons, and formed a- part of the kingdom of Northumberland; or, whether the 10 
great number of Engliſh exiles that retreated into Scotland, upon the Norman conqueſt, 
and upon other occaſions, introduced into that country their-own Laguage, which after- 
wards, by the mutual iptercourſe of the two nations, prevailed over the Celtic, are uncer- 
tain and conteſted points, the diſeuſfon of which would lead us too as from our ſubject. + 


_ Tom what has boon ſaid, it appears, hat the Teutonic dialect is the baſis af, our 8 
Speech. It has been imported among us in three different forms, the Saxon, the Daniſh, 
aud the Norman; all which have mingled together in our Language. A very great number 
of our words too, are plainly derived from the Latin. Theſe we had not directiy from the La- 
tin, but moſt of them, it is probable, entered into our Tongue through the channel of that 
Norman French, which William the Conqueror introduced. For, as the Romans had long 
been in full poſſeſſion of Gaul, the Language ſpoken in that country, when it was invaded by 
the Franks and Normans, was a ſort of corrupted Latin, mingled with Celtic, -to which was 
given the name of Romanſhe : and as the Franks and Normans did not, like the Saxons in 
England, expel the inhabitants, but, after their victories, mingled with them; the Language 
of the country became a compound of the Teutonic diale&t imported by theſe conquerors, 
and of the former corrupted Latin. Hence, the French Language has always continued to 
have a very conſiderable affinity with the Latin; and hence, a great number of words of 
Latin origin, which were in uſe among the Normans in France, | were introduced into our 

Tongue at the conqueſt ; to which, indeed, many have ſince been added, directly from the 
1 in conſequence of che great en of Roman literature throughout all Fen 


ISAS 
** W \ 


- From the influx of ſo many rene, from the junction of ſo many diffimilar parts, | 
turally follows, that the Engliſh, like every compounded Language, muſt needs be ſome- 
what irregular. We cannot expect from it that correſpondence of parts, that complete ana- 
logy i in ſtructure, which may be found in thoſe fimpler Languages, which have been for | 
in a manner within themſelves, and built on one foundation. Hence, as I before ſhow R 
it has but ſmall remains of conjugation or declenſion; and its ſyntax is narrow, as there are | 
few marks in the words themſelves that can ſhow their relation to each other, or, in the 
grammatical ſtyle, point out either their concordance, or their government, in the ſentence. 
Our words having been brought to us from ſeveral different regions, ſtraggle, if we may ſo 
ſpeak, aſunder from each other; and do not coaleſce ſo naturally in the * of a ſentence, 
as the words in the Greek and Roman Tongues. 448%; | 41 


Bo T theſe diſadvantages, if they be ſuch, of a compound Language, are balanced by 
other advantages that attend it; particularly, by the number and variety of words with 
which ſuch a Language is likely to be enriched- Few Languages are, in fact, more gopi- 
ous than the Engliſh. In all grave ſubjects eſpecially, hiſtorical, critical, political, and mo- 
ral, no writer has the leaſt reaſon to complain of the barrenneſs of our Tongue. The ftu- 
dious reflecting genius of the people, has brought together great ſtore of expreſſions, on 8 
ſuch ſubjects, from every quarter. We are rich too in the Language of poetry, Our D 
poetical ſtyle differs widely from proſe, not in point of numbers only, but in the very words 
themſelves; which ſhows what a ſtock and compaſs of words we have it in our power to 
aud and employ, * to thoſe different occaſions, Herein we are infinitely ſuperior to 

L 2 the 
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ce ech, whoſe poetical Language, e eee rhyme, would not be 
„ e ee any Oy. | | 


Ir is chiefly, indeed, on grave ſubjects, and with 8 to the "REG 1 bot the 
3 that our Language diſplays its power of expreſſion. We are ſaid to have thirty 
- words, at leaſt, for denoting all the varieties of the paſſion of anger®. But, in deſcribing 
the more delicate ſentiments and emotions, our Tongue is not fo fertile. It muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, thar the French Language ſurpaſſes ours, by far, in expreſſing the nicer ſhades of cha- 
racer ;, eſpecially thoſe varieties of manner, temper, and behaviour, which are diſplayed in 
our focial intercourſe with one another, Let any one attempt to tranſlate, into Engliſh, only 
a few pages of one of Marivaux's Novels, and he will ſoon be ſenſible of our deficiency of 
expreflion on theſe ſubjefts. Indeed, no Language is ſo copious as the French for whatever 
is delicate, gay, and amuſing. It is, perhaps, the happieſt Language for converſation in 
the known world; but, on the higher * of ee * Rue wy be my 
e. N | {EA | 
* up + 155 - 7 2. +4] 

'LaNEVACE is n wndertons to e its 1 Aae * ah 1 8 | 
changes of ue poopls en We muſt not, indeed, expect, that it will carry an 
exaCt and full impreſſion of their genius and manners; for, among all nations, the origi- 
nal ſtock of words which they received from their anceſtors, remain as the foundation of 
their Speech throughout many ages, while their manners undergo, perhaps, very great al- 
terations. National character will, however, always have ſome perceptible influence on the 
turn of Language ; and the gaiety and vivacity of the French, and the gravity and * 
n oF hs 6 are money; e N Wooly! reſpective Wee: 5 7775 


von the genius of our ie and the 3 of thoſe who ſpeak i it, 15 ay be 
expected to have ſtrength and energy. It is, indeed, naturally prolix ; owing to che great 
number of particles and auxiliary verbs which we are obliged conſtantly to employ; and 
this prolixity muſt, in ſome degree, enſeeble it. We ſeldom can expreſs ſo much by one 
as was done by the verbs, and by the nouns, in the Greek and Roman Languages. 
ſtyle is leſs compact; our conceptions being ſpread out among more words, and ſplit, 
us it were, into more parts, make a fainter impreſſion when we utter them. Notwithftand- 
| ing this defect, by our abounding in terms for expreſfing all the ſtrong emotions of the 
- mind, and by the liberty which we enjoy, in a greater degree than moſt nations, of com- 
; pounding words, our Language may be eſteemed to pofſeſs conſiderable force of expreſſion ; 
comparatively, at leaſt, with the other modern Tongues, though much below the antient. 
. . The Style of Milton alone, both in poetry and proſe, is a ſufficient proof, that * 
Tongue | is far, from being deſtitute of nerves and energy. 


y £2 


Taz flexibility of a Language, or its power of e e to differerit "RP and 
manners, ſo as to be either grave and ſtrong, or caſy-and flowing, or tender and gentle, or 
pompous .and magaificent, as. occaſions. require, or as an author's genius prompts, is a qua- 
liey of great importance in ſpeaking and writing. It ſeems to depend upon three things; 
the copiouſneſs of a Language; the different arrangements of which its words are ſuſcepti- 

ble 3 and the Py and my of the apes "ey en * as to Gorteſpond to many 


different 


ko = — paſte, 2 ee erage, © eee. bor — 
; tofu orm, inflame, incen to vex, kin ate ret ; to 
hot, rough, ſour, peeviſh, &e. Preface to Greenwood's Gm a * * * 
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different fubjetts. Never did any Tongue poſſeſs this quality fo emidentiy us the Greek, 
Vvhich every writer of genius could fo mould, as to make the ſtyle perfectly expreflive of his 
own manner and peculiar turn. It had all the three requiſites, which I have mentioned, as 
neceffary for this purpoſe. It joined to theſe the graceful variety of its different dialects; 
and thereby readily aſſumed every ſort of character which an author could with, from the 
moſt ſimple and moſt familiar, up to the moſt majeſtic. The Latin, though a very beautiful 
Language, is inferior, in this reſpect, to the Greek. It has more of à fixed character of 
ſtatelineſs and gravity. It is always firm and maſculine in the tenor of its ſound; and is ſup- 
ported by @ certain ſenatorial dignity, of which it is difficult for à writer to diveſt it wholly, 
on any occaſion. Among the modern Tongues, the Italian poſſeſſes a great deal more of 
this flexibility than the French. By its copiouſneſs, its freedom of arrangement, and the 
great beauty and harmony of its ſounds, it ſuits irſelf very happily to moſt ſubjects, either 
in proſe or in poetry; is capable of the auguſt} and the ſtrong, as well as the tender; and 
ſeems to be, on the whole, che moſt perfect of all the modern dialects which have ariſen our 
of the ruins of the antient. Our own Language, though not equal ro the Italian in flexi- 
biliey, yet is not deſtitute of a conſiderable degree of thiꝭ quality. If any one will conſider 
the diverfity of ſtyle wich appears in ſome of our cłaſſies 3 that great difference of manner,. 
for inſtance, which is marked by the Style of Lord Shaftefbury, and that of Dean Swift; 
he will ſee,” in our Tongue, ſuch a circle of expreflion, fach a power of accommodation to 
rhe different taſte of writers, as redounds not a-little to its honour. ei 


War the Engliſh has been moſt taxed with, is its deficiency in harmony of Sund!“ But 


though every native is apt to be partial to the ſounds of his own Language, and may, there- 

fore, be ſuſpected of not being à fair judge in this poiut 3 yet, 1 imagine, there are evident 
grounds on which. it may be ſhown, that this charge againſt our Tongue has bten carried too 
far, The melody of our verſification, its power of ſupporting poetical numbers, without any 
aſſiſtance from rhyme, is alone a ſufficient proof that our Language is far from being unmy- 
ſical. Our verſe is, after the Italian, the moſt diverũfied and harmonious of atiy of the mo- 
dern dialects ; unqueſtionably far beyond the French verſe, in variety, ſweetneſs, and ge- 
lody. Mr. Sheridan has ſhown, in his Lectures, that we abound: more in vowel and diph- 


thong ſounds, than moſt Languages; and theſe too, ſo divided into long and ſhort, %% 


afford a proper diverſity in the quantity of our ſyllables-. Our confonants, he obſerves; .. 
which appear ſo crowded to the eye on paper, often form combinations not diſagreeable to the 
ear in-pronouncing z and, in particular, the objection which has been made to the frequent 
recurrence of the hiſſing conſonant s in. our Language, js unjuſt and ill-founded; For, it 


has not deen attended to, chat very commonly, and in the final ſyllables eſpecially, this letter 


loſes altogether the hiffing ſound, and is transformed” into à 2, which is one of the ſounds: 
on which the ear reſts with pleaſure ; as in hat, theſe, thoſe, loves, hears, and innumerable - 


more, where, though the letter s be retained in writing, it bas really the power of z, not of 


the common s. 3 


AFTER all, however, it muſt be adinitted, that ſmoothneſs, or beauty of ſound, is none 
of the diſtinguiſhing properties of the Engliſh Tongue. Though not capable of being formed 
into melodious arrangements, yet ſtrength and expreſſiveneſs, more than grace, form its cha- 
rafter. We incline, in general, to a ſhort pronunciation of our words, and have ſhortened 
the quantity of moſt of thoſe which we borrowed from the Latin, as 6racle, /pefacle, . 
tre, liberty, and ſuch like. Agreeable to this, is a remarkable peculiarity of Engliſh pronun- 
ciation, the throwing the accent farther back, that is, nearer” the beginning of the word, 


| I ah In Greek. and Latin, e 


than the third ſyllable from the end, or what is called the antepenult. But, in Englich, we 
have many words accented on the fourth, ſome op the fifth ſyllable from the end, as, mimo- 
rable, conveniency, dmbulatory, profitableneſc. The general effect of this practice of haſten- 
ing the accent, or placing it ſo near the beginning of a word, is to give a briſk and a ſpririted, ' 
but at the ſame time, a rapid and . and not very Pa; tone to the whole pro- 
nunciation of a people. | 263-3 RES a i i 0. 


Tun Engliſh Tongue poſſeſſes, r this Property, of being the * aaple 3 in 
its form and conſtruction, of all the European dialects. It is free from all intricacy of caſes, 
declenſions,” moods and tenſes. Its words arc ſubject to fewer variations from their original 
form than thoſe of any other Language. Its ſubſtantives have no diſtinction of gender, ex- 
cept what nature bas made, and but one variation in caſe. Its adjectives admit of no change 
at all, except what expreſſes the degree of compariſon. Its verbs, inſtead of running through 
all the varieties of antient conjugation, ſuffer no more than four or five changes in termi- 
nation. By the help of a few, prepoſitions and auxiliary verbs, all the purpoſes of ſigniſi- 
cancy in meaning are accompliſhed ; z-while the words, for the moſt part, preſerve their form 
unchanged. ,, The diſadvantages in point of elegance, brevity, and force, which follow from 
this ſtructure of our Language, I have before pointed out. But, at the ſame time, it muſt 
be admitted, that ſuch a ſtructure contributes to facility. It renders the acquiſition of our 
Language leſs laborious, the ——— of our words more 3380 and ber the rules 


of our ſyntax fewer and more ſimple. 


Tacrer, indeed, with Dr. Lowth {preface to his Grammar), in thinking that this f 
ſimplicity and facility ot our Language proves a cauſe ot its being frequently written and 
ſpoken with leſs accuracy. It was neceſſary to ſtudy Languages, which were of a more com- 
plex and artificial form, with greater care. The marks of gender and caſe, the varieties of 
conjugation and declenſion, the multiplied rules of ſyntax, were all to be attended to in 
Speech. Hence Language became more an object of art, It was reduced into form; a 
ſtandard was eſtabliſhed; aud any departures from the ſtandard became conſpicuous. Where- 
as, among us, Language is hardly conſidered as an ohject of grammatical rule. We take 
it for granted, that a competent ſkill in it may be acquired without any ſtudy y and that, in 
a ſyntax ſo.narrow and confined as ours, there is nothing which demands attention. Hence 


ariſes the method of writing in a looſe and inaccurate manner. 


I aDwirT, that no grammatieal rules have ſufficient authority to controul the firm _ 
eſtabliſhed uſage of Language. , Eſtabliſhed cuſtom, in ſpeaking and writing, is the ſtandard 
to which we muſt at laſt reſort for determining every controverted point in Language and 
Style. But it will not follow from this, that grammatical rules are ſuperceded as uſeleſs. 


In every Language, which has been in any degree cultivated, there prevails a certain ſtruc- 


ture and analogy of parts, which is underſtood to give foundation to the moſt reputable uſage 
of Speech; and which, in all caſes, when uſage is looſe or dubious, poſſeſſes conſiderable 
authority. In every Language, there are rules of ſyntax which muſt be inviolably obſerved 
by all who would either write or ſpeak with any propriety. For ſyntax is po other than that 
arrangement of words, in a ſentence, which renders the meaning of cach word, and the re- 


lation of all the words to one another, moſt clear and intelligible. 


_ ALL 


Au the rules of Latin ſyntax, it is true, cannot be applied to our Language: Many of 
thoſe rules aroſe from the particular form of their Language, which occaſioned verbs or pre- 
poſitions to govern, ſome the genitive, ſome the dative, ſome the accuſative or ablative caſe. 


But, abſtracting from theſe peculiarities, it is to be always remembered, that the chief and 
fundamental rules of ſyntax are common to the Engliſh as well as the Latin Tongue ; and, 
indeed, belong equally to all Languages. For, in all Languages, the parts which compoſe 


Speech are eſſentially the ſame; ſubſtantives, adjectives, verbs, and connecting particles : 


And wherever theſe parts of Speech are found, there are certain neceſſary relations among 


thent, which regulate their ſyntax, or the place which they ought to poſſeſs in à ſentence. 
Thus, in Engliſh, juſt as much as in Latin, the adjective muſt, by poſition, be made to 


agree with its ſubſtantive z and the verb muſt agree with its nominative in perſon and number; 


becauſe, from the nature of things, a word, which expreſſes either a quglity or an actian, 
muſt correſpond as cloſely as poſlible with the name of that thing whoſe quality, or whoſe 


action it expreſſes. Two or more ſubſtantives, joined by a copulative, muſt always require 


the verbs or pronouns, to which they refer, to be placed in the plural number; otherwiſe, 


their common relation to theſe verbs or pronouns is not pointed out. An active verb muſt, 
in every Language, govern the accuſative ; that is, clearly point out ſome ſubſtantive noun, . 


as the object to which its action is directed. A relative pronoun muſt, in every form of 
Speech, agree with its antecedent in gender, number, and perſon; and conjunctions, or 
connecting particles, ought always to couple like cafes and moods ; that is, ought. to join 
together words which are of the ſame form and ſtate with each other. I mention theſe, as 


a few exemplifications of that fundamental regard to ſyntax, which, even in ſuch a Lan- 


guage as ours,, is abſolutely requiſite for writing or ſpeaking with any er. 


WHATEVER the advantages, or defects of the Engliſh Language be, as it is our own' 
Language, it deſerves a high degree of our ſtudy and attention, both with regard to the 


choice of words which we employ, and wich regard to the ſyntax, or the arrangement of 
theſe words in a ſentence. We know how much the Greeks and the Romans, in their moſt 
poliſhed and flouriſhing times, cultivated their. own Tongues. We know how much ſtudy 
both the French, and the Italians, have beſtowed upon theirs Whatever knowledge may be 


acquired by the ſtudy of other Languages, it can never be communicated with advantage, 
unleſs by ſuch as can write and ſpeak their own Language well, Let the matter of an au- 
thor be ever ſo good and uſeful, his c.:mpofitions: will always ſuffer in the public eſteem, if 


his expreſſion be deficient in purity and propriety, At the ſame time, the attainment 


correct and elegant ſtyle, is an object which demands application and labour. If any ima 
gine they can catch it merely by the ear, or acquire it by a flight peruſal of ſome of our 


good authors, they will find themſelves much diſappointed. The many errors; even in 
point of grammar, the many offences againſt purity of Language, which are committed by 
writers who are far from being contemptible, demonſtrate, that a careful ſtudy of ng] 


guage is previouſly requiſite, in all who aim at writing it properly“. 


On this ſubject, the Reader ovght to peruſe Dr. Lowth's Short Introduction to Engliſh Grammar, with Critical Notes; 
which is the grammatical performance of higheſt authority that has appeared in our time, and in which he will fee, what f 
have faid r the inaccuracies in Language of ſome of our beſt writers, fully verified. In Dr, Campbell's Philoſophy 
of Rhetoric, he will likewiſe find many accute and ingenions obſervations, both on the Engliſh Language, and on Style in 

general, And Dr. Prieſtley's Rudiments of Engliſh Grammar will alſo be uſeful, by pointing out ſeveral of the errors h 
which writers are apt to fall. 
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. wo ſhould'be'ſo intimately connected, as Style is nothing elſe, than that ſort of expreſſion 
which our thoughts moſt readily aſſume. Hence, different countries have been noted for 
- peculiarities of Style, ſuited to their different temper and genius. The caſtern natipns ani- 
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; 5 78 PRECISION: . 


A VING fniſhed the ſubject of Language, 1 now enter on the confideration of 
Style, and band rules that relate 70 it. = | 


Tris not eaſy to Tulle a preciſe idea of what is meant by Style. The beſt definition I can 
give of it, is, the peculiar manner in which a man expreſſes his conceptions, by means of 
Language. It is different from mere Language or words. The words, which an author 
employs,” may be proper and faultleſs ; and his Style may, nevertheleſs, have great faults; 
it may be dry, or ſtiff, or feeble, or affected. Style has always ſome reference to an author's 


manner of thinking. It is a picture of the ideas which riſe in his mind, and of the manner in 


which they riſe there; and, hence, when we arc examining an author's com poſition, it is, in 
many caſes, extremely difficult to ſeparate the Style from the ſentiment. No wonder theſe 


mated their Style with the moſt ſtrong and hyperbolical figures. The Athenians, a poliſhed 
and acute people, formed a Style accurate, clear, and neat. The Afiatics, gay and looſe 
in their manners, affected a Style florid and diffuſe. The like ſort of characteriſtical dif- 
ferences are commonly remarked in the Style of the French, the Engliſh, and the Spaniards. 
In giving the general characters of Style, it is uſual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a 
ſpirited Style; which are plainly the characters of a writer's manner of thinking, as well as 
of 'exprefling himſelf : 80 difficult it is to ſeparate theſe two things from one another. Of 


: the general characters of Style, I am afterwards to diſcourſe z but it will be neceſſary” to be- 
gin with examining the more fimple qualities of it; from the afſemblage of which, its more 


ee denominations, in a great meaſure, reſult. 
ALL the qualities of a good Style may be ranged under two. heads, a and Or- 


nament. For all that can poflibly be required of Language, is, to conyey our ideas clearly 


to the minds of others, and, at the ſame time, in ſuch a dreſs, as by pleaſing and intereſt- 
ing them, ſhall moſt effectually ſtrengrhen the impreſſions which we ſeck to make. When 
both theſe ends are anſwered, we Ser eee every ret for which we uſe 

Writing and Diſcoueſe. * 


Pensricuiry, ie will de Nl pee is the fundamental quality of Style® za qua- 
lity ſo eſſential in every kind of * that, for the want of it, nothing can atone. With- 
| out 


6 « Nobis prima. ſit virtus, perſpicuitas, propria vera, rets oro, nn in beim duese nihil neque deſit, 


e neque ſuperfluat. QuiscTiL 


PpERSPICUITITVoͤHù TH 


out this, the richeſt ornaments of Style only glimmer through the dark; and puzzle, in- 
ſtead of pleaſing, the reader. This, therefore, muſt be our firſt object, to make our mean 
ing clearly and fully underſtood, and underſtood without the leaft difficulty.” Oratio,“ 
fays Quinctilian, * debet negligenter quoque audientibus eſſe aperta z ut in animum audi- 
« entis, ſicut ſol in oculos, etiamſi in eum non intendatur, occurrat. Quare, non ſolum 
« yt intelligere poſſit, ſed ne omnino poſſit non intelligere curandum“.“ If we are obliged 
to follow a writer with much care, to pauſe, and to read over his ſentences a ſecond time, 
in order to comprehend them fully, he will never pleaſe us long. Mankind are too indo- 
lent to reliſh ſo much labour. They may pretend to admire the author's depth, aſter they 
have diſcovered his meaning; but they will ſeldom be inclined to take up his work a ſecond 
time. 11 [* 1 % | 5 ** \ 4 * 


Aurnons ſometimes plead the difficulty of their ſubject, as an excuſe for the want of 
Perſpicuity. But che excuſe can rarely, if ever, be ſuſtained. For whatever a man con- 
ceives clearly, it is in his power, if he will be at the trouble, to put into diſtin propos 
ſitions, or to expreſs clearly to others: and upon no ſubject dught any man to write, here 
he cannot think clearly. His ideas, indeed, may, very excufably, be on ſome ſubjects incom- 
plete or inadequate; but ſtill, as far as they go, they ought to be clear; and, wherever this 
is the caſe, Perſpicuity, in expreſſing them, is always attainable. The obſcurity which 
reigns fo much among many metaphyſical writers, is, for the moſt part, owing to the in- 
diſtinctneſs of their own conceptions- They fee the object but in a confuſed light; and, of 
courſe; can never exhibit it in a clear one to others. . 2796, 690 een 30 980 
PAST in writing, is not to be conſidered as only a ſort of negative virtue; or 

freedom from defect. It has higher merit: It is a degree of poſitive beauty. We are pteaſ- 

ed with an author, we confider him as deſerving praiſe, who' frees us from all fatigue of 
ſearching for his meaning; who carries us through his ſubje&t without any embarraſſment 

or confuſion ; whoſe ſtyle flows always like a limpid ſtream, where we ſee to the very bottom. 


Taz ſtudy of Perſpicuity requires attention, firſt, to ſingle words and phraſes, and then 


to che conſtruction of ſentences. I begin with treating of tlie firſt, and ſhall confine myſelf 


to it in chis Lecture. 


PERSPICUITY, conſidered with reſpe to words and phraſes, requires theſe three qua- 


lities in-them 5 Purity, Propriety, and Pretion. | 

Ponr'TY and Propriety of Language, are often uſed indiſcriminately for each other; 
and, indeed, they are very nearly allied. A diſtinction, however, obtains between them. 
Purity, is the uſe of ſuch words, and ſuch conſtructions, as belong to the idiom of the Lan- 
guage which we ſpeak ; in oppoſition to words 'and phraſes that are imported from other 
Languages, or that are obſolete, or new coined, or uſed without proper authority. Propri- 
ety, is the ſelection of ſuch words in the Language, as the beſt and moſt eſtabliſhed uſage 
has appropriated to thoſe ideas which we intend to expreſs by them. It implies the correct 
and happy application of them, according to that uſage, in oppoſition to vulgariſms,' or Tow 


expreſſions); and to words and phraſes, which would be lefs ſignificant of the idens that ve 


mean 


T35/ 6 a, 
2 


* « Diſcourſe ought always to be obvious, even to the moſt careleſs aud negligent heater ; that the ſenſe ſhall Arike his 


oug 
„ mind, as the light of the ſan does our eyes, though they are not directed upwards to it. We mult ſtudy, not only ti at 
« eyery hearer may underſtand us, but that it ſhall be impoſſible for him not to underſtand us. * 
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= 
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make to conte. Style may be pure, that/is, it may all be ſtrictly Engliſh, without Seotri- 


ciſms or Galliciſms, or ungrammatical irregular expreflions of any kind, and may, neverthe- 
leſa, be leficient in Propriety. The words may be ill choſen ; not adapted to he ſubject, 
nor fully expreſſive of the author's ſenſe. He has taken all his words and phraſes from the 
general maſs of Engliſh Language; but he has made his feletion among theſe words unhap- 
pily. Whereas, Style cannot be proper without being alſo. pure; and where both Purity 
and Propriety meet, beſides making Style perſpicuous, they alſo render it graceful. | There 
is no ſtandard, either of Purity Wege ven Oy ne f the beſt nen * 
e e COT Ar nba r Nit, Aue dien of | 


* 


War I ee obſolete « or eee works as 122 with Purity of Style, 
it will be eaſily underſtood, that ſome exceptions are to be made. On certain occaſions, 
they, may have grace. Poetry admits. of greater latitude than proſe, with reſpect to coin- 
ing, or, atleaſt, new-compounding words; yet, even here, this liberty ſhould be uſed with 
a ſparing hand. In proſe, ſuch. innovations are more hazardous, and have a worſe, effect. 
They are apt to give Style an affected and conceited air; and ſhould never be ventured upon, 
except; by ſuch, whoſe * een gives aa ſome Fre . een * 
over 3 | 


« Of 


_- hm latroduction of foreign and learned DER ee * 1 me 1 
ſhould- always be avoided. - Barren Languages may need ſuch, affiſtances 3 but ours is not 
one of theſe. Dean Swift, one of our moſt correck writers, valued himſelf much op uſing 
no words but ſuch as were of native growth : and his Language may, indeed, be conſidered 
as a- ſtandard of the ſtricteſt Purity and Propriety in the choice of words. At preſent, we 
feem to be departing from this ſtandard. ,, A multitude of Latin words have, of late, been 
poured in upon us. On ſome occaſions, they give an appearance of elevation and n to 
Style. But often alſo, they render it ſtiff and forced: And, in general, a plain native Style, 
as it is more intelligible to all readers, ſo, by a proper management of words, it can be made 
equally l and m with this Latiniſed 3 
ſn de Abu zu 

Lr — confider the jcaporg.of Banden Langage, which, 20 it t inche bigbeſt part 

of the quality denoted by Perſpicuity, merits a full explication; and the more, becauſe: di- 


ine ideas. — perhaps, not nn formed abavt | it 
— V 


Tun cad import of Preciſion may be drawn. from the 33 af * bond. ö "EY comes 
from © precidere, to cut off: It imports retrenching all ſuperfluities, and pruning the ex- 


_ preſſion ſo, asg to exhibit neither more nor leſe than an exact copy of his idea who-uſes ir I 
obſerved before, that it is oſten diſſicult to ſeparate. the qualities of Style from the qualities of 


Thought ʒ and it is found ſo in this inſtance · For, in order to write with Precifion, though 
this be properly a quality of Style, one muſt poſleſs a very RY WERE n 
nne in his ene of thipkiog, - Hen, 5 30 


Tux. words, which a e eareb his ideas, 3 Guliy in Wen 0 They 
3 not expreſs that idea which the author intends, but ſome other which only reſem- 
bles, or is a- kim to ĩt z, or, they may expreſs chat idea, but not quite fully and completely; 
or, they may expreſs it, together with ſomething more than he intends. Preciſion ſtands 
oppoſed to all theſe three faults; but chiefly to the laſt. In an author's writing with Pro- 
priery, lis being free of the EET faults ee RT uſes are 


* 6 4 ©» 
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be * 0 that they — that idea, and no more. There i is — words 
which introduces any foreign idea, any ſuperfluous unſeaſonable acceſſory, fo as to mix it 
_ confuſedly with the principal object; and thereby to render our conception of that object 
looſe and indiſtiact. This requires a writer to have, himſelf, a very clear apprehenfion of 
the object he means to' preſent to us; to have laid faſt hold of it in his mind ; and never ws 
waver in wy nnn phate of. 6 171 to * 2 few writers attain. | 

ot wes ©. ian 
Tur uſe and importance of Precifion; may be A ee Gon he nature of the human 
mind. It never can view, clearly and diſtinctly, above one object at a time. If it muſt look 
at two or three together, eſpecially objects among which there is reſemblance or connection, 
it finds itſelf confuſed and embarraſſed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they agree, and 
in what they differ. Thus, were any object, ſuppoſe ſome animal, to be preſented to me, 
of whoſe ſtructure I wanted to form a diſtinct notion, I would defire all its trappings to be 
taken off; I would require it to be brought before me by itſelf, and to ſtand alone, that 
there might be nothing to diſtract my attention. The ſame is the caſe with words. If, 
when you | would inform me of your meaning, you alſo tell me more than what conveys: it ; 
if you join foreign circumſtances to the principal object ; if, by unneceſſarily varying che 
expreſſion,//you ſhifr the point of view, and make me ſee ſometimes the object itſelf, and 
ſometimes another thing that is connected with it; you thereby oblige me to look on ſeveral 
objects at once, and I loſe fight of the principal. Tou load the animal, you are ſhow- 
ing me, with ſo many trappings and collars, and bringing ſo many of the ſame ſpecies be- 
_ he ſomewhat n and yet u gy is 6 . N an Ane 


0. 


Tus m what is called a Looſe Stylez and is eſs be to Naias, 1 ge- 
ah ariſes from uſing a ſuperfluity of words: Feeble writers employ a multitude of words 
to make themſelves underſtood, as they think, more diſtinctly ; and they only confound the 
reader. They are ſenſible ot not having caught the preciſe expreſſion, to convey what they 
would fignify ; they do not, indeed, conceive their own meaning very preciſely themſelves ; 
and, therefore, help it out, as they can, by this and the other word, which may, as they 
ſuppoſe, ſupply the defect, and bring you ſomewhar nearer. to their idea: They are always 
going about it, and about it, but never juſt hit the thing. 'The image, as they ſer it before 
you, is always feen double; and no double image is diſtinct. When an author tells mie of 
his hero's courage in the day of battle, the expreſſion is preciſe, and I underſtand it fully. 
But if, from the defire of multiplying words, he will needs praiſe his courage and fortitude ; | 
at the moment he joins theſe words together, my idea begins to waver. He means to ex- 
pPreſs one quality more ſtrongiy; but be is, in truth, - exprefling two. Cburage reſiſts 

danger; fortitude ſupports pain. The occafion of exerting each of theſe qualities is different ; 
and being: led to think of both together, when only one of them ſhould be in my view, my 
view is rendered unſteady, 121 _y urbar of the * —— 11 


From what I have ſaid, it appears that an en may, in a qualified ſenſe, be 8 
ous, while yet he is as far from being preciſe. He uſes proper words, and proper arrangement; 
he gives you the idea as clear as he conceives it himſelf; and ſo far he is perſpicuous : but 
the ideas are not very clear in his own mind; they are looſe und general; and, therefore, 
cannot be expreſſed with Preciſion. All ſubjects do not equally require Preeifion. It is fuf- | 

Sy on _ eg urp chat we have « general view of the meaning. The ſubject, per- 
of WASTES M 2 II art biens io 1 l haps, 
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haps, is of the; known and familiar kind; and we are in ue hazard of miſtaking the ſenſe 
„ ee ee Srery word. wivekike wen ba.potpreaVe and cant... An tant 


p Faw ui he inſtance, in the Engliſh Launen are more clear and 333888 


the whole, than Archbiſhop Tillotſon, and Sir William Temple: yet neither of them are 


remarkable for Preciſion. They are looſe and (diffuſe; and accuſtomed to expreſs, their 
meaning by ſeveral wards, which ſhew you fully whereabouts it lics, rather than to ſingle 
out thoſe exprefiions, which would convey clearly the idea they have in view, and no more. 
Neither, indeed, is Preciſion the prevailing character of Mr. Addiſon” S 1 N rl wha is 
not ſo deficient in this reſpect as the ocher two; authors. 7 1 5 . uit 


— 


6 Loxp gnarrenbn v s faults, in point of Precifoo,. are ona greater chan Mr. Addiſon” 95 
and the more unpardonable, becauſe he is à profeſſed philoſophical writer z whos, an: ſuch, 
ought, above all things, to have ſtudied Preciſion. His Style has both great beauties, and 
great faults; and, on the whole, is by no means a ſafe model for imitation. Lord Sbaſtſ- 
bury was well acquainted with the, power of words; thoſe which he employs are generally 
proper and well founding ; he has great variety of them; and his arrangement, as ſhall be df- 


terwards ſhown, is commonly beautiful, His defect, in precifion, is not owing ſo much to 
indiſtincꝭ or confuſed ideas, as to perpetual affpctation. He is fond, to exceſs, of the pomp. 


and parade oſ Language he is nevor ſatisſed with expreſſing any thing clearly and imply: 
be muſt always give it the dreſs of ſtate and majeſty, - Hence perpetual circumlocutions aud 
many words and phraſes employed to deſcribe ſamewhat, that would have been de ſeribed 
much better bx one of them. If he has occaſion: 0 me ation any perſan on author, he very 
rarely mentions him by his proper name. In the treatiſe, entitled, Advice to an Author, 
be deſcants for two or three pages together upon Ariſtotle, without once naming in any 
other way, than the Maſter Critic, the Mighty Genius and Judge of Art, the Prince of 
Critics,, the Grand Maſter of Art, and Conſummate Phililogiſt. In the ſame! way, the 
Grand Poetic Sire, the Philoſophical Patriarch, and his. Diſciple of Noble Birih l and. lofty 
Genius, are the ouly names by which. he. condeſcends todiſtinguiſh Homer, \Sdcrateszand Plato, 
in another paſſage of the ſame. treatiſe. | This method of diſtinguiſhing: petſans/is- extremely 
affected but it is not ſo· contrary to Preciſion, as the frequent circumlocytions: he cinploys 
for all moral ideas; attentive, on every occaſion, more to the pomp of Language, than to 
the clearnefs. which he ought to have ſtudied as a philoſopher. The moral ſenſe; fon inſtance, 
after he had once defined. it, was a clear term 5 hut, how yague becomes the idea, when, in 
the next page, he calls k, That. natural. affection, and anticipating fancy, which makes 
the ſenſe of right aud wrong?” Self examination, or reflection on our own condutt, is 
an idea conceived with eaſe 3 but when it is wrought into all the forms of, A man's di- 
4c dividing. himſelf into two. partics, becoming a ſelf-dialogiſt,. entering into. partnerſhip with 
« himſelf, forming the dual number practically within himſelf ;” we hardly know what to 


make of it. On ſome. occaſions, he ſo adorns, or rather loads with: words, the. plaineſt 


and ſimpleſt propoſitions, as, if not to b gd at leaſt to enfeeble —_ 
95 

II the following. 8 for ed Pg of * ce concerning * * 12 means 
to thow, that, by every ill action we hurt our mind, as much as one who ſhould ſwallow 
poiſon, or give himſelf a wound, would hurt his body. Obſerve what a redundancy. of words 
he pours forth: Now if the fabrick of the mind or temper appeared to us, ſuch as it re- 
i ally is; if we ſaw it impoſſible to remove hence any one good or orderly affection, or to 
66 introduce any ill or 9 one, without drawing on, in ſome degree, that diſſolute 
: «c ſtate 


. 


* 
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« ſtate which, at its height, is confeſſed to be ſo miſerable ; it would thong - undoubtedly, 
« be confeſſed, chat ſince, no ill, immoral, or unjuſt action, can be committed, without 
« either a new inroad and breach on the temper. and paſſions, or a further advancing. of 
« that execution already done; whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice of his integrity goud- 
% nature, or worth, would, of neceſſity, act with greater cruelty towards himſelf, than he 
« who ſcrupled not to ſwallow what was poiſonous, or who, with his own hands, ſhould 
« voluntarily mangle or wound his outward form or conſtitution, natural. limbs or body“. 
Here, to commit a bad action, is, ert „To remove a good and orderly aſfechon and to 
«, introduce an ill and diforderly one 3 next, it is, To commit an action that ie ill, im- 


— 


« moral, and unjuſt;“ and in the next 5805, it is, “ to do ill, or to act in prejudice of in- 


« tegrity, good-nature, and worth;“ nay, ſo very ſimple a thing as a man's wounding: 
himſelf, is, To mangle, or wound, his outward form and conſtitution, his natural limbs 


ec or body. Such ſuperfluity of words is diſguſtful to every reader of correct taſte ; and 


ſer ves no purpoſe but to embarraſs and perplex the ſenſe; This fort of Style is elegantly de- 
ſcribed by Quinctilian, . Eſt in quibuſdam turba inanium verborum, qui dum communem 


* b morem reformidant, ducti No nitoris, circumeunt omnia reer - 
D νε valyath-" Lib. n. cap: 2. | 


Tur great ſource of a looſe Style, i in oppoſition to Preises, is the injugicious uſe of olk 
words termed Synonymous. They are called Synonymous, becauſe they agree in expreſſing 
one principal idea; but, for the moſt part, if not always, they expreſs it with ſome ver- 
ty in the circumſtances. They are varied by ſome aceeſſory idea which every word im- 
duces, and which forms the diſtinction between them. Hardly, in any Language; ure there 
two words that convey, preciſely the. ſame idea; a perſon thoroughly converſant in the pro- 
priety of the Language, will always be able to obſerve ſomething that diſtinguiſhes them. 
As they are like different ſhades of the ſame colour, an accurate writer can employ them to 
great advantage, by uſing them, ſo as to heighten and to finiſh the picture which he gives 


us. He ſupplies by one, what was wanting in the other, to the force, or to the luſtre of 


the image which he means to exhibit. But, in-order to this end, he muſt be extremely at- 
tentive to the choice which he makes of them. For the bulk of writers are very apt to con- 
found them with each other ; and to employ them careleſsly, merely for the fake of fling . 
up a period, or of rounding and diverſifying the Language, as if their ſignification were ex- 
actly the ſame, while, in truth, it is not. Hence a certain miſt, and Nr — 0 
warily thrown. over Style. dann | 


In the Latin Language, there are no two words we would more readily take to be ſyno-- 
nymous, than-amare and diligere. Cicero, however, has ſhewn us, that there is a veryeleav- 
diſtinction betwixt them, Quid. ergo,” ſays he, in one of his epiſtles, tibi comntender - 


« cum quem tu ipſe diligis? Sed tamen ut ſcires eum non a me diligi ſolum, verum etiam 
ͤamari, ob eam rem tibi hæc ſcribot.“ In the ſame manner futur and ſcurut, are words 


which we would readily confound; yet their meaning is different. Tutus, ſignifies out of 


danger; ſecurus, free from the dread of it. Seneca has elegantly marked this diſtinction; 


« 'Tuta ſcelera eſſe polſunt, ſecura non n ” Tn our own Language, . many in- 
' 1 N 
„Seien Yall u. K ts e 


1 * A crowd of unmeaning words is brought together, by ſome authors,” who, < 8 W > 


© common and ordinary ma , dall db of 1 f . 
« fix with a" Certain eoppioiis loquarity,” ured by an appearance of ſplendour, ſurround every 2 
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ſtances might be given of a difference in meaning among words reputed Synonymous ; and, 
as the ſubject is of importance, I ſhall now point out ſome of theſe, The inftances which I 
am to give, may themſelves be of uſe; and they will ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of attending, 
with care and ftrictneſs, NE INTE "CENA ene ee 


* or Trecifion. 


eee Severivg; Rigour: Avſterity; colts” to the 'mnitiider of living ; bet a7 
N Rigour, of puniſhing. To Auſterity, is oppoſed Effeminacy; to Severity, Re- 
laxations to Rigour, Clemency. A Hermit, is auſtere in his life; a Caſuiſt, mt in his 


— of religion or law; a Judge, Den in his ane 


 Cuftem, Habit. Cuſtom reſpects the action; Habit, the "IR By Custom, we mean 
the frequent repetition of the ſame act; by Habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or - Mich hr. n of walking often on the ſtreets, one eee Habte 


fn. | 
1 


| ph. ey 3 . confounded. 11 am ſurpriſed, with don is new or ined: 
petted ; I am aſtoniſhed, at what is vaſt or great; I am amazed, with 31 is incompre- 


nate I nn, tr Mameophqathon: ot, $e terrible. 


1 - Deſih, eee . ee of. Each of res ae oaks purſuit ox object we 
linquiſhed ; but from different motives. ' We deſiſt, from the difficulty of accompliſhing. 
We renounce, on account of the diſagreeableneſs of the object, or purſuit. We quit, for 
the ſake of ſome other thing which intereſts us more; and we leave off, becauſe we are 
weary of the deſign. A Politician deſiſts from his deſigns, when he finds they are imprac- 
ticable; he renounces the court, becauſe he has been affronted by it ; he quits ambition for 
ſtudy or retirement; E e lv dan r g on wy great, N Na * 1 


eee 10 If, 7 | 


Pride, Vanity. Pride, * wy e as; Puts: makes us Lines the n 
of others. rer to ſay, as Deu il has done, chat a man is too proud to be vain,” 


 Haughtineſs; Diſdain. Haughtineſs, is e on the high e r we Fan * our- 
— Diſdain, on the low opinion we have of . | | 


To diſtinguiſh, to ſeparate, We diſtinguiſh, what we want not to confound with another 
thing ve ſeparate, what we want to remove from it. Objeds are diſtinguiſhed from one 
„ e eee mung Wurm of thine or Place: Fon” 


To alin to fatigue. / The continuance of the 44 thing wearies us; labour fatigues us. 
1 am weary with ſtanding; I am fatigued with 58 08 A _— wearies us '”y 1 8 at 
verance ; 2 us by his i pg | en PAY | 

| * be 

| To adder, re deteſt. To abhor, 0 e ſtrong Aillikez to deteſt, ne alſo 
ſtrong diſapprobation. One abhors being in debt; he deteſis treachery. | 


mm to diſcover,' We invent things that are new; we diſcover what was before 


Galileo * teleſcope ; Lk diſcovered the circulation of the blood. 
; Only, 


pA | 
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Only dlone. Only, ere that there is no other of the ſame kind.; alone, imports be 
ng accompanied by no other. An only child, is one who has neither brother nor ſiſter z a, 
child alone, is one who is left by itſelf. There is a difference, therefore, in preciſe Lan- 

„ betwixt theſe two phraſes, | © Virtue, only makes us bappy;”- and, * Virtue: alone 
«© makes us happy.” Virtue only makes us happy, imports, that, nothing elſe can do it. 
Virtue alone makes us happy, imports, hat virtue, by itſelf, or Wm, n em 
e is ſufficient to do it. 


2 1117 


| Entire, 8 41 by wanting none of its parts; 3 Ir e 


ing none of the appendages that belong to it. At man may have an entire e 


and yet not have one complete apartment. n d „ ar; 
Tranquilli ity, Peace, Calm. Tranquility, reſpects a Gution free from trouble, An 

ed in itſelf ; Peace, the ſame fituation with reſpect to any cauſes that might interrupt its 
Calm, with regard to a diſturbed ſituation going before, or following it. A good man en- 
Joys ann in himſelf; Pence. with others; and Calm, ane 3 
1600 12 

bad Difficulty, an Obſtacle... A Difficulty, * 3 an Obſtacle, tops. us. We ref 
the one; we ſurmount the other. Generally, the firſt, expreſſes ſomewhat arifing from 
the nature and circumſtances of the affair; the ſecond, ſomewhat ariſing from a. foreign 


cauſe · Philip found Difficulty, in managing, the Athenians from the nature of their diſpo- 


ſitions ; bur the gene of Wann was the greateſt e bin e —_ 


4 58 of 
36 Wilde, Prodemir. | Wiſdom, leads us to. ſpeak og a& whas i is mai proper: 1 
prevents our ſpeaking or acting improperly. A wiſe man, employs the moſt proper, e 
for ſucceſs z a prudent man, the n wee not being brought into 9 Ry 


Enough, Sufficient. Enough, relates wks quantity which one wiſhes to have of | any 
thing. Sufficient, relates to the uſe that is to be made of it. Hence, Enough, generally 
imports a greater quantity than Sufficient does. ; 8 © covetous man never has e al 
Wahn W en e bigms2--4 * £2 6- why e 


>. #4 
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fact, but in very different circumſtances. To avow, ſuppoſes the perſon. to glory in it; to- 
acknowledge, ſuppoſes a ſmall degree of faultineſs, which the acknowledgment. compenſates . 
to confeſs, ſuppoſes. a higher degree of crime. A patriot avows his oppoſition to a; bad mi- 
niſter, and is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges Con tha Aa acts a priſoner 
- am mem of, and is puniſhed... ve mol 


Te l to rs... We. remark, in the way of Ae, in te: to n 
we obſerve, in the way of examination, in order to judge. A traveller remarks the moſt 
n objects he ſees; a _ obſerves all. the motions. Amen, NA 


Eguivocal, Aer. An Equivocal Expreſſion 1 one which has one | eaſe open; and” 
deſigned to be underſtood ; another ſenſe concealed, and underſtood only by the perſon who- 
uſes it. An Ambiguous Expreffion is, one which has apparently: two ſenſes, and leaves us 
at a loſs which of them to give it. An equivocal expreſſion i is uſed with an intention to de- 


 ceive 3 an ambiguous one, when it is uſed with deſign, is, with an intention not to give full 


mn. 
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-riformation. An honeſt man will never employ an equivocal expreſſidn; a confuſed man 
ps ran without any 1 I all $900 Say woe N 


"With, by. Both theſe particles expel the ace bandes ſome inſtrument, or means 
of effecting an end, and the agent who employs it: but with, expreſſes a more cloſe and 
F | immediate connexion; by, a more remote one. We kill a man with a ſword ; he dies ) 

| violence. The criminal is bound with ropes by the executioner. The proper diſtinction in 
8 the uſe of theſe particles, is elegantly marked in a paſſage of Dr. Robertſon' Hiſtory of 
25 Scotland. When one of the old Scottiſh kings was making an enquiry into the tenure by 
which his nobles held their lands, they ſtarted up, and drew their fwords : By theſe,” ſaid 

they, © we acquired our lands, and with theſe, we will defend them.” * By theſe we ac- 

* quired our lands ;” fignifies the more remote means of ' acquiſition by force and martial 

/ deeds; and, with theſe we will defend them ;” fignifies the n Kreer e 
che Nora, A they would employ in their defence. 5 mh 


— are 5 tnflancer'of words, in our Language, which, by ee ne e ape to 
be employed as perfectly ſynonymous, and yet are not ſo. Their fignifications approach, but 
are not preciſely'the ſame. The more the diſtinction in the meaning of ſuch words — 
e me to, the more clearly and forcibly ſhall we ur or write“. 


7 14 

* n an chat has been ſaid on this head, it will now appear, that, in order erte er 
ſpeak with Precifion, two things are eſpecially requiſite ; one, that an author's oon ideas 
be clear and diſtinft ;_ and the other, that he have an exact and full comprehenſion. of the 
force of thoſe words which he employs. Natural genius is here required; labour and at- 
tention ſtill more. Dean Swift is one of the authors, in our Language, moſt Hiſtinguiſhed 
for Preciſion of Style. In his writings, we ſeldom or never find vague expreſſidns, and ſy- 
nonymous words, careleſsly thrown together.” His meaniog is s always cw and er 

8 wlurked. 
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1b e 10 budrve Met that en all ſubjects nee 
Perſpicuity, yet all do not require the ſame degree of that exact Preciſion, which Ihave en- 
deavoured to explain. It is, indeed, in every ſort of writing, a great beauty to have, at 
leaſt, ſome meaſure of Preciſion, in diſtinction from that looſe profuſion of words which im- 
prints no clear idea on the reader's mind. But we muſt, at the ſame time, be on our guard, 
leſt too great a ſtudy of Preciſion, eſpecially in ſubjects where it is not ſtrictly requiſite, be- 
tray us into a dry and barren Style; leſt, from-the defire of pruning too cloſely, we retrench 
all copiouſneſs and ornament. Some degree of this failing may, perhaps; be remarked in 
Dean Swifts ſerious works. Attentive only to exhibit his ideas clear and exact, reſting 
wholly on his ſenſe and diſtinctneſs, he appears to reject, diſdainfully, all embelliſhment 
which, on ſome occaſions, may be thought to render his manner ſomewhat hard and dry. 
To unite together Copiouſneſs and Precifion, to be flowing and graceful, and, at the fame 
time, correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the higheſt and 
_ —_ moſt difficult attainments in writing. Some kinds of deere en may require more of Co- 


a a _ © * piouſneſs 


| | 6 to Pins there is a very. aſcful treatiſe on this ſubject, the Abbe Girard's mene in which he has made 
a large colleftion of ſuch apparent 4 in the Language, and ſhown, with much accuracy, the difference; in their 

” » _ fignification. It were much to be wi that ſome ſuch won "were undertaken for our tongue, and executed with 
» 4 taſte and ne Nothing would contribute more to preciſe and elegant writing. In the mean time, this French Trea- 
£ tiſe may be pervſed with conſiderable profit. It will accuſtom perſons to weigh, with attention, the force of words, and will 


ſuggeſt ſeveral diſtinctions betwixt ſynonymous terms in our own language, analogous to thoſe which he has pointed out in 
the French; and, accordingly, ſeveral of the inſtances above giveu were ſuggelted by the work of this author. 
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plouſneſs and Ornament z others, more of Precifion and Accuracy; nay, in the ſame com- 
poſition, the different parts of it may demand a proper variation of manner. But we muft 
ſtudy never to ſacrifice, totally, any one of theſe qualities to the other; and, by a proper 
management, both of them may be made fully conſiſtent, if our own ideas be 9212 and 
our bnd er and ſtock of words be, at the ſame time, extenſive. 


LE MGC TUNE. 
STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 


AVING begun to treat of Style, in the laſt Lecture I confidered its fundamental 

quality, Perſpicuity. What I have ſaid of this, relates chiefly' to the choice of 

Words. From words I proceed to Sentences; and as, in all writing and diſcourſe, 

the proper campoſition and ſtructure of Sentences is of the higheſt importance, I ſhall treat 
of this fully. Though Perſpicuity be the general head under which I, at preſent, confider 
Language, I ſhall not confine myſelf to this quality alone, in Sentences,” but ſhall enquire 
alſo, what is requiſite for their Grace and Beauty: that I may bring together, under one 
view, all that ſeems apr ater er wee mmmh of words 


Wan 


Iris . moe caſy to a Gn de denden e eee or Period n n 
implies ſome one complete propofition. or enunciation of thought. Ariftotle's definition is, 
in the main, a good one: © Ac e egy ere a gr xa; poydhes t © A form 
« of Speech which hath a beginning and an end within itſelf, and is of ſuch a length as to 
© be eaſily comprehended at once.” This, however, admits of great latitude. For a gen- 
tence, or Period, conſiſts always of component parts, which are called its members; and as 
theſe members may be either few or many, and may be connected in ſeveral different ways, 
the ſame thought, or mental propoſition, may often be either brought into one Sentence, 

or ſplit into two. or three, nn; ̃ͤ U | | 


Tar. firſt variety that occurs in the confideration of Sentences, 5 the A kincdion of _ 
and ſhort ones. The preciſe length of Sentences, as to the number of words, or the num- 
ber of members, which may enter into them, cannot be aſcertained by any definite meaſure. 
Only, it is obvious, there may be an eMreme on either fide. Sentences, immoderately long, 
and conſiſting of too many members, always tranſgreſs ſome one or other of the rules which 
1 ſhall mention ſoon, as neceſſary to be obſerved in every good Sentence. In diſcourſts that 
are to be ſpoken, regard muſt be had to the eafineſs of pronunciation, which is not confiſt- 
ent with too long periods, In compoſitions where pronunciation has no place, ſtill, how- 
ever, by uſing long periods too frequently, an author over-loads the reader's car, and fa- 
tigues his attention. For long periods require, evidently, more attention than ſhort ones, 

N in 
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in order to perceive clearly the connexion of the ſeveral parts, and to take in the whole at one 
view. At the ſame time, there may be an exceſs in too many ſhort Sentences alſo ; by which 
the ſenſe is ſplit and broken, the connexion of thought weakened, and the Danory burden- 
ed, by preſenting to it a long ſucceſſion of minute objects. 


Wirn regard to the length and conſtruction of Sentences, the French critics make a ve- 
ry juſt diſtinction of Style, into Style Periodigue, and Style Coupe. The Style Periodique is, 


where the ſentences are compoſed of ſeveral members linked together, and hanging upon 


one another, ſo that the ſenſe of the whole is not brought out till the cloſe. This is the moſt 
pompous, muſical, and oratorical manner of compoſing ;z as in the following ſentence of Sir 
William Temple: If you look about you, and conſider the lives of others as well as your 
« own ; if you think how few arc born wich honour, and how many die without name or 
* children; how little beauty we ſee, and how few friends we hear of; how many diſeaſes, 
© and how much poverty there is in the world; you will fall down upon your knees, and, in- 
% ſtead of repining at one affliction, will admire ſo many bleſſings which you have received 
&« from the hand of God.“ (Letter to Lady Eſſex.) Cicero abounds with Sentences con- 
ſtructed after this manner. 


Tus Style. Coupe is, where the ſenſe is formed into ſhort independent propoſitions, each 


8 within itſelf; as in the following of Mr. Pope: I confeſs, it was want of con- 


e Gderation that made me an author. I writ, becauſe it amuſed me. I corrected, becauſe 
4e it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to write. I published, becauſe, I was told, T might 
«pleaſe ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe.” (Preface to his works.) This is very much the 
French method of writing ; and always ſuits gay and eaſy ſubjects. The Style Periodigue, 
gives an air of gravity and dignity to compoſition. The Style Coupe, is more lively and 
ſtriking. According to the nature of the compoſition, -therefore, and the general character 
it ought to bear, the one or other may be predominant. But, in almoſt every kind of com- 
poſition, the great rule is to intermix them. For the ear tires of either of them when too 
long continued: Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and ſhort Periods, the ear is gratifi- 
ed, and a certain ſprightlineſs is joined with majeſty in our ſtyle. _ * Non ſemper,” ſays Ci- 
cero (deſcribing very expreſſively, theſe two different kinds of Styles, of which I have been 
ſpeaking,) non ſemper utendum eſt perpetuitate, & quaſi converſione verborum ; ſed ſæpe 
2. e nn. minutioribus oratio eſt“ “ 


Tu Is nene is of ſo great conſequence, that it muſt be ſtudied, not only i in the ths. 
of long and ſhort Sentences, but in the ſtructure of our Sentences alſo. A train of Sen- 
tences, conſtructed in the ſame manner, and with the ſame number of members, whether 
long or ſhort, ſhould never be allowed to ſucceed one another. However muſical each of 


them may be, it has a better effect to introduce even a diſcord, than to cloy the ear with the 
_ - repetition of ſimilar ſounds : For, nothing is ſo tireſome as perpetual uniformity. In this 


article of the conſtruction and diſtribution of his Sentences, Lord Shaftfbury has ſhown great 
art. In the laſt Lecture, I obſerved, that he is oftS guilty of ſacrificing preciſion of ſtyle to 
pomp of expreſſion z and that there runs through his whole manner, a ſtiffneſs and affectati- 

on, Which render him very unfit-to be conſidered as a general model. But, as his ear was 
fine, and as he was er attentive to every thing that is elegant, he has ſtudied the pro- 


per 


„ It is not always to em continued train ſort of of 
ſſ—ç—U:. nn 1. lee ow enpettptnte; it GNI 


ne 
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per intermixture of long and ſhort Sentences, with variety and harmony in their ſtructure, 
more than any other Engliſh author: and for this part of compoſition he deſerves attention. 


Fx oM theſe general obſervations, let us now deſcend to a more particular conſideration 
of the qualities that are required to make a Sentence perfeft., So much depends upon the 
proper conſtruction of Sentences, that, in every ſort of compoſition, we cannot be too ſtrict 
in our attentions to it. For, be the ſubje& what it will, if the Sentences be conſtructed in 
a clumſy, perplexed, or feeble manner, it is impoſſible that a work, compoſed of fuch Sen- 
tences,. can be read with pleaſure, or even with profit. Whereas, by giving attention to the 
rules which relate to this part of ſtyle, we acquire the habit of expreſſing ourſelves with Per- 
ſpicuity and Elegance; and, if a diſorder chance to ariſe in ſome. of our Sentences, we im- 
mediately ſee where it lies, and are able to rectify it“. | 


Tux properties moſt eſſential to a perfect Sentence, ſeem to me, the four following: 
1. Clearneſs and Preciſion. 2. Unity. 3. Strength. 4. Harmony. Each of theſe T ſhall 
illuſtrate ſeparately, and at ſome length, | 175 


Tux firſt is, Clearneſs and Preciſion. The leaſt failure here, the leaſt degree of ambi- 
guity, which leaves the mind in any ſort of ſuſpence as to the meaning, ought to be avoided 
with the greateſt care; nor is it ſo eaſy a matter to keep always clear of this, as one might, 
at firſt, imagine. Ambiguity ariſes from two cauſes: either from a wrong choice of words, 
or a wrong collocation of them. Of the choice of words, as far as regards Perſpicuity, I 
treated fully in the laſt Lecture. Of the collocation of them, I am now to treat. The firſt 
thing to be ſtudied here, is, to obſerve exactly the rules of gramggar, as far as theſe can 
guide us. But as the grammar of our Language is not extenſive, there may often be an 
ambiguous collocation of words, where there is no tranſgreſſion of any grammatical rule. 

The relations which the words, or members of a period, bear to one another, cannot be 
pointed out in Engliſh, as in the Greek or Latin, by means of termination; ir is aſcertained 
only by the poſition in which they ſtand. Hence a capital rule in the arrarigement of Sen- 
tences is, that the words or members moſt nearly related, ſhould be placed in the Sentence, 

as near to each other as poſſible; ſo as to make their mutual relation clearly appear. This 
is a rule not always obſerved, even by good writers, as ſtrictly as it ought to be. It will be 
neceſſary to produce ſome inſtances, which will both ſhow the importance of this rule, and 
make the application of it be underſtood. * 


. 


FirsT, In the poſition of adverbs, which are uſed to qualify the ſigniſication of ſomething 
which either precedes or follows them, there is often a good deal of nicety. - * By great- 
« neſs,” ſays Mr. Addiſon, in the Spectator, No. 412. © I do not only mean the bulk of 
any fingle object, but the largeneſs of a whole view.” Here the place of the adverb only, * 
renders it a limitation of the following word, mean. Ido not only mean.” The queſtionr ©” 
may then be put, What does he more than mean? Had he placed it after bull, ſtill it would 
have been wrong. T do not mean the bulk only of any ſingle object.“ For we might then 


| of PEERS aſk, 


On the Structure of Sentences, the Antients appear to have beſtowed a great deal of attention and care. The Treatiſe 
of Demetrius Phalereus, — Egewua;, abounds with obſervations upon the choice and collocation of words carried to ſuch 
a degree of nicety, as would frequently ſeem to us minute. The Treatiſe of Dyonyſius of Halicarnaſſus, J ombirins 
6YopeerTw?, is more maſterly ; but is chiefly confined to the muſical ſtructure of Periods; a ſubject, for which the Greek Lan- 


guage afforded much more aſſiſtance to their writers, than our 2 admits. On the arrangement of words, in Engliſh 


Sentences, the xviiith chapter of Lord Kaims's Elements of t to be conſulted ; and alfo, the 2d Volume of 
Dr, Campbell's Philoſopby of Rhetoric. * _ ; N : 
| * 
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aſc, What does he mean more can dhe bulk 7 1s it the colour? Or any other property ? 
Its proper place, undoubtedly, is, after the word objef?. * By greatneſs, I 46 not mean the 
* bulk of any ſingle object only ;”. for then, when we put the queſtion, What more does he 
mean than the bulk of a ſingle object? The anſwer comes out exactly as the author intends, 
and gives it; „The largeneſs of a whole view.” ---< Theiſm,” fays Lord Shaftſbury, can 
«© only be oppoſed to polytheiſm, or atheiſm.” Does he mean that theiſm is capable of no- 
thing elſe, except being oppoſed to polytheiſm or atheifm ? This is won his words literally 
import, through the wrong collocation of ah. He ſhould have faid, Theiſm can be op- 
te poſed only to polytheiſm or atheiſm.”-—In Hike manner, Dean Swift Project for the ad- 
varicement of Religion], „The Romans underſtood liberty, at leaſt, as well as we.“ Theſe 
words are capable ot two different ſenſes, according as the emphaſis, in reading them, is 
laid upon liberty, or upon at leaſt. In the firſt cafe, they will fignify, that whatever other 
things we may underſtand better than the Romans, liberty, at leaſt, was one thing which 
they underſtood as well as we.” In the ſecond cafe, they will import, that liberty was under- 
ſtood; at leaf as well by them as by us; meaning, that by them it was better underſtood. 
If this laſt, as I make no doubt, was Dean Swift's own meaning, the ambiguity would have 
been avoided, and the ſenſe rendered independent of the manner of pronouncing, by ar- 
ranging the words thus: „ The Romans underſtood Hiberty as well, at leaſt, as we.“ The 
fact is, with reſpect to ſuch adverbs, as, only, 4ohvlly," at lraſt, and the reft of that tribe, that 
in common diſcourſe, the tone and emphaſis we ufe in pronouncing them, generally\ſerves 
to ſhow their reference, and to make the meaning clear; and hence, we acquire a habir of 
throwing them in looſeby in the courfe of à period. But, in writing, where à man ſpeaks 
to the eye, and not to the ear, he ought to be more accurate; and fb to conne@ thofe ad- 
verbs neee enn as to put his meaning out of doubt * 24 5 


8 & 7 


4 an When a Wann 1 * middle of ae it ſometimes 
requires attention how to place it, ſo as to diveſt it of all ambiguity. For inſtance: Are 
+ theſo deſignsꝰ (ſuys Lord Botingbu6ke; Differ. on Parties, Dedicat.) «© Are thefe deſigns 
«-which any man, who-is born a Briton, in any circumſtances, in any ſituation, ought to 
eiche aſhamed or ufraid to avow Here ve are left at a loſs, whether thefe' words, in any 
& circumſtancrs, in any ſituation,” are connected wih, '*© a man born in Britain, in any cir- 
te cumſtances, or ſituation,“ or with that man's © avowing his defigns, in any circumſtances, 
«* or ſituation, into which he may be brought ?“ H the latter, as feems moſt probable; was 
intended to be the meaning, the arrangement ought to have been conducted thus : © Are 
© theſe: deſigns, which any man who is born a Briton, ought to be aſhamed. or r Afraid, in in 

« —_ eee in any” ſituation, toavow 2” oy 4 | 5 


3 

4 „rast u, Still more attention is required to ehe-proper aiſpoftion of this ente pro- 
nouns, who, which, what, whoſe, and of all thofe particles which expreſs the connection of 
the pants of Speech with one another“ As alt reaſoning depends upon this connection, we 
cannot be too accurate and preciſe here. A ſmall error may overcloud the meaning of the 
whole Sentence; and even, where the meaning is intelligible, yet where theſe relative par- 
ticles are out of their proper place, we always find ſomething awkward and disjointed jn the 
Seructure of the Sentence. Thus, in the Spectator (No. 34.) This kind of wit,” ſays Mr. 
Kane © was, very much iir vogue among our countrymen, about an age or two ago, who 
© did not practiſe it for any oblique reaſon, but purely for the ſake of being witty.” We 
are at no loſs about the meaning here 3j but the conſtruction would evidently be mended by 
diſpoſing 


* 
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Aſpollng of the eireumſtance, „ about an age or two ago,” in ſuch à manner ds ot to ſe- 
parate the relative who, from its antecedent our countrymen ; in this way: bott an age 
0 or two ago, this kind of wit was very much in vogue among our countrymen, who did 
« not practiſe it for any oblique reaſon, but purely for the ſake of being witty.“ Spectator, 
No. 412. We no where meet with 2 more glorious and pleafing ſhow in nature, than 
« what appetrs in the heavens at the rifing and ſetting of the fan; 'which'is wholly made up 
“ of theſe different ſtains of light, that ſhew themfelves in clouds-of a different firuation.” 
Which is here deſigued to connect with the word /bowy: as its anteoedent ; but it ſt aus ſo 
ide from it; that without a careful attentien to the fenſe, we would be naturally led, by 
the rules of ſyntax, to refer it to the rifing and ſotting of the ſun, or to the ſuv itſelf ; and, 
hence, an indiſtinctneſs is thrown over the whole Sentence. The following paſſage in Biſhop 
Shertock's Sermons (Vol. IE Serm 15.) is fill more cenſurable: It is folly to pretend to 
*« arm ourfelves againſt the aecidents of life, by Heaping up treafures, which nothing can 
« protect us againſt; but the goed providence of ohꝗỹů Heavenly Father.“ hir h, alwaySires 
fers grammatically to the immediately preceding ſubſtanti ve, which here is, © treaſures 35 
and this would make nonſenſe of the whole Period. Every one feels this impropriety. The 
Sentence ought to have ſtoed thus: It ĩs folly to pretend, by heaping up trenſures, to arm 
t ourfelves againſt the aceidents of life, which nothing can protect us againſt but the good 
« providenee of our Heavenly Father nobel c 


Or the like narure i the following inaccuracy of Dean Syift's: He is rerommending to 
young clergymieny to write their fermions fully and diſtinctiy . Many, fays he, act ſo 
« ꝙrectly contrary to this method, that, from à habit of faving time and papery which 
« | they aequired at the univerfity, they write in ſo diminumve a manner, that they can 
« hardly read what they have written.” He certainly does not mean, that tfey hac ac- 

uired time and paper at the univerſity, but they had acquired this habit there; and there 
ore Kis words ought to have run thus: from a häbit which they have acquired at the 
«© nniverſity of ſaving time and paper, they write in ſo d iminutive a manner.” In another 
paſſage,” the ſame author has left his meaning altogether uncertain, by miſplacing à relative. 
It is in the concluſion of his letter to a member of parliament, concerning the Sacramen tal 
Teſt: “ Thus I have fairly given you, Sir, my own opinion, as well as that of a great ma- 
*. jority of both houſes here, relating to this weighty affair; upon which Fam confident 
« you. muy ſecurely reckon!” Now I aſk, what it is he would have his correſpondent reckon 
upon, ſecurely? The natural conſtruction leads to theſe words, this weighty affair,” But; 
as it would be diffieult to make any ſenſe of this, it is more probable he meant that the mu 
jority of both houſes might be ſecurely reckoned upon; though certainly this meaning ab 
the words are arranged, is obſcurely expreſſed. The ſentence would be amended by arrung- 
ing thus: * Thus Sir, I have given you my on opinion; relating to this weighty affair, 
as well as that of a great majority of both houſes here; upon which I am' confilent'you 
„% may ſecurely reckon.” TC IRS | 


* * 


SEVERAL other inſtances might be given; but I reckon thoſe which I have produced 
ſufficient to make the rule underſtood; that, in the conftrution of ſentences, one of the 
firſt things to be attended to, is, the marſhalling of tlie words is ſuch order as ſhiall moſt 
clearly mark the relation of the ſeveral parts of the ſentence to ont another; particularly, 
that adverbs ſhall always be made to adhere cloſely to the words which they are intended to 
_ qualify; that, where à cireumſtance is thrown in; it ſhall never hang looſe in the midſt of 
a period, but be determined by its place to one or other member of it; and that every rela- 

| | tive 


de obſerved: 
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without the leaſt obſcurity: I have e theſe three e eule 1 think an * 
moſt frequent N of ſy" creeping into ſentences. 70 | 


Wire: ragarid- to Relatives, I muſt farther obſerve, that- AAR often ariſes 47 the 
too frequent repetition of them, particularly of the pronouns who, and they, and them, and 
theirs, when we have occaſion to refer to different perſons; as, in the following „ of 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon (wol. I. ſerm. 42.) :- Men look with an evil eye upon the good that 
% is in others; and think that their reputation obſcures them, and their commendable qua- 
i lities ſtand in their light; and therefore they do what they can to caſt a cloud over them, 
chat the bright ſhining of their virtues may not obſcure them.” This is altogether care- 
leſs writing. It renders ſtyle often obſcure, always embarraſſed and inclegant. When we 
find theſe perſonal pronouns crowding too faſt upon us, we have often no method left, but 
to throw the whole ſentence into ſome other form, which "may od thoſe, n. refer- 


ences to ee who have before been mentioned. 


ALL languages are liable to ambiguities, Quindilian gives us ſome inſtances in che — * 
* from faulty arrangement. A man, he tells us, ordered, by his will, to have erected 
for him, after his death, © Statuam auream haſtam tenentem ;” upon which aroſe a diſpute 
at law, whether the whole ſtatue, or the ſpear only, was to be ot gold ? The ſame author 


| obſerves, very properly that a ſentence is always faulty, when the collocation of the words is 


ambiguous, though the ſenſe can be gathered. If any one ſhould fay, © Chremetem audivi 
t percuſſiſſe Demeam,”: this is ambiguous both in ſenſe and ſtructure, whether Chremes, or 
Demea gave the blow. But if this expreſſion were uſed, „ Se vidiſſe hominem librum ſcri- 
© bentem,” .alctiough the meaning be clear, yet Quinctilian inſiſts that the arrangement is 
wrong. Nam,” ſays he, © etiamfi librum ab homibe ſcribi pateat, non certe hominem a 
* libro, male tamen compoſuerat, feceratque ambiguum quantum in ipſo fuit.” Indeed, 
to have the relation of cvery word and member of a ſentence marked in the moſt proper and 
diſtiot manner, gives not clearneſs only, but grace and beauty to a e ae the 
mind paſs oy and agreeably along all the r of it, | | | 


I PROCEED now to the ſecond quality ol a willed thi which I ONS: its 
Unity. This is a capital property. In every compoſition, of whatever kind, ſome degree 
of unity is required, in order to render it beautiful. There muſt be always ſome connecting 
principle among the parts. Some one object muſt reign and be predominant, This, as 1 
ſhall hereafter ſhew, holds in Hiſtory, in Epic and Dramatic Poetry, and in all orations. But 
moſt of all, in a fingle ſentence, is required the ſtricteſt unity. For the very nature of a ſen- 
rence. implies one propoſition to be expreſſed. It may conſiſt of parts, indeed; but theſe parts 
muſt be ſo cloſely bound together, as to make the impreſſion upon the mind, of one object, 
not of many. Now, in order to preſerve this unity of a ſentence, * following n muſt 


IN ho firſt 1 3 * dah of 1 5 FS ſhould be 3 as little 
as poſſible. We ſhould not be hurried] by ſudden tranſitions from perſon to, perſon, nor 
from ſubject to ſubject. There is commonly, in every ſentence, ſome perſon or thing, 
which is the governing word; This ſhould be continued ſo, if poſſible, from the beginning 
to the end of it. Should I expreſs myſelf thus: After we came to anchor, they put me 


cc * ſhore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, who received n 
8. 


S 


- 


oe kindneſs,” * In this ſentence, though the objects contained in it have a ſufficient con- 
nexion with each other, yet, by this manner of repreſenting them, by thifting ſo often both 
the place and the perſon,” we, and they, and 1, and who, they appear in ſueh a diſunited 
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view, that the ſenſe of connexion is almoſt loſt. - The ſentence is reſtored ro-its proper unity, 


by turning it after the following manner: © Having come to an anchor, I was put off ſhore, 
| as welcomed by all my friends, and received with the greateſt kindneſs.” Writers 


« where I w 


who tranſgreſs this rule, for the moſt part tranſgreſs, at the ſame time, 


A $EconD rule; never to crowd into one ſentence, things which Have ſo hette connttion; 
that they could bear to be divided into two or three ſentences, The violation of this rue 
never fails to hurt, and diſpleaſe a reader. Its effect, indeed, is: ſo bad, that, of the two; 
it is the ſafeſt extreme, to err rather by too many ſhort ſentences, than by one that is over - 
loaded and, embarraſſed. Examples abound in authors. I ſhall produce ſome, to juſtify 
what I now ſay. © Archbiſhop Tillotſon,” ſays an Author of the Hiſtory of England, ** died 
« in this year. He was exceedingly beloved both by King William and Queen Mary, who 
c nominated Dr. Tenniſon, Biſhop. of Lincoln, to ſucceed him.” Who would expe&t 
the latter part of this ſentence to follow, in conſequence of the former? He was exceed 
„ ingly beloved by both King and Queen,” is the propoſition of the ſentence: we look for 
ſome proot of this, or at leaſt ſomething related to it, to follow; when we are on a ſudden 
carried off to a new propoſition, who nominated Dr. Tenniſon to ſucceed him.“ The 
following is from Middleton's Life, of Cicero : In this uneaſy ſtate, both of his public and 
« private life, Cicero was oppreſſed by a new and cruel affliction, the death of his beloved 
c daughter Tullia; which happened ſoon after her divorce from Dolabella z whoſe manners 
« and humours. were entirely diſagreeable to her.” The principal object in this ſentence is, 
the death of Tullia, which was the cauſe of her father's affliction; the date of it, as happen 
ing ſoon. after her divorce from Dolabella, may enter into the ſentence with propriety but 
the ſubjunction of Dolabella's character is foreign to the main object; and breaks the unity 
and compactneſs of the ſentence totally, by ſetting a new picture before the reader. The fol- 
lowing, ſentence, from a tranflation of Plutarch, is ſtill worſe: * Their march,” ſays the 
Author, ſpeaking of the Greeks under Alexander, their march was through an unculti- 
« vated. country, whoſe ſavage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed 
« of lean ſheep, whoſe fleſh was rank and unſavoury, by reaſon of their continual feeding 
„upon ſea-fiſh.” Here the ſcene is changed upon us again and again. The march of the 
Greeks, the deſcription of the inhabitants through whoſe country they travelled, the account 
of their ſheep, and the cauſe of their ſheep being ill-taſted food, form a jumble of objects 
ſlightly related to each other, which the reader cannot, without much. difficulty, compre» 
hend under one view. Tring | Pg 


Tuxsx examples have been taken from ſentences of no great length, yet over-crowded. 
Authors who deal in long ſentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. One need only 
open Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, to find examples every where. The long, involved, and in- 
tricate ſentences of that Author, are the greateſt blemiſh of his compoſition; though, in 
other reſpects, as a Hiſtorian, he has conſiderable merit. In later, and more correct writers 
than Lord Clarendon, ve find a period ſometimes running out ſo far, and comprehending ſo 
many particulars, as to be more properly a diſcourſe than a ſentenge. Take, for an inſtancg, 
the follgwing from Sir William Temple, in his Eſſay upon Poetry: The uſual acceptation 
takes roſit and Pleaſure for two different things ; and not obly calls the followers or vo- 
* taries of them by. the ſeveral. names of Buſy and lule Men; but diſtinguiſhes the faculties- 
1 «6 of 
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, of the mind, that are converſant abour them, calling the operations of the firſt; Wiſdom; 


and of the other, Wit; which is a Saxon word, uſeditq expreſs what the Spaniards and 
* Iralians- call Ingenio, and the French, E/prit, both from the Latin; though I think Wit 
* more particularly ſignifies that of Poetry, as may occur in Remarks on the Runic Lan- 
„ guage.” When one avrives at the end of ſuch a-puzzled ſentence, he is ſurprized to find 
himſelf gor * ee from eee ee he n bay, e 


Lon o nn av, often herfuyei into ala by his Yu of Seve" th hall . 
uy the net example. It is in his Rhapſody, where he is deſcribing the cold regions: © At 
«© length,” ſays he, the Sun approaching, melts the ſnow, ſets longing men at liberty, and 
© affords them means and time to make proviſion againſt the next return of Cold.“ This firſt 
ſentence is correct enough ; but he goes on : “ Tt breaks the icy fetters of the main, where 
© vaſt ſea-monſters pierce through floating iſlands, with arms which can withſtand the cryſtal 
*.xock ; whilſt others, who of themſelves ſeem great as iflands, are by their bulk alone arm - 
ed againſt all but Man, whoſe ſuperiority over creatures of ſuch ſtupendous ſize and force, 
* ſhould make him mindful of his privilege of Reaſon, and force him humbly to adore the 
& great Compoſer of theſe wondrous frames, and the Author of his own ſuperior wiſdom.” 
Nothing can be more unhappy or embarraſſed than this ſentence ; the worſe too, as it is in- 
tended to be deſcriptive, where every thing ſhould'be'clear. It forms no diſtin image what- 
ever. The N, at the beginning, is ambiguous, whether it mean the Sun or the Cold. The 
object is changed three times in the ſentence ; beginning with the Sun, which breaks the iey 
ferters of the main ; then the Sea-monſters become the principal perſonages; and laſtly, by 
a very unexpected tion, Man is brought into view, and receives à long and ſerious ad- 
monition before the ſentence cloſes. I do not at preſent inſiſt on the impropriety of fuch ex 
preſſions as, . God's being the Compoſer of Frames and the Sea-monſters having arms — 
withſtand rocks. Shafiſbury's ſtrength lay in reaſoning and ſentiment, more than | in os 
tion; however much his be hk HET r _ been 30 rg admired. | 

1 $HALL only * one dees more on this bead, from Dean Swift; in his rap, 
too, for correcting the Engliſh Language: where, in place of a ſentence, he has given a 
looſe diſſertation upon ſeveral ſubjects. Speaking of the progreſs of our language, after the 
time of Cromwell: To this ſucceeded,” ſays he, that licentioufneſs, which entered with 


the Reſtoration, and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our language; 


« which laſt was not like to be much improved by thoſe, who at that time made up the court 


> of King Charles the Second; either ſuch as had followed him in his baniſhment, or who had 


© been altogether converſant in the dialect of theſe fanatic times; or young men, who had 
& been educated in the ſame country: ſo that the Court, which uſed to be the ſtandard of 
« correftneſs and propriety of ſpeech, was then, and I think has ever fince-continued, the 
% worſt ſchool in England for that accompliſhment z and ſo will remain, till better care be 


| 4 taken in the education of our nobility, that they may ſet out into che world with ſome foun- 


ei dation of literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of politeneſs How many dif- 


_ ferent facts, reaſonings, and obſervations, are here preſented to the mind at once ! and yet 


ſo linked together by the Author, that they all make parts of à ſentence, which admits of no 


greater diviſion in pointiog, than a ſemicolon between any of its members? Having mentioned 
pointing, I ſhall here take notice, that it is in vain to propoſe, by arbitrary punctuation, to 
amend che defects of a Sentence, to cortect its ambiguity, or to prevent its confuſion. For 


colons, and points, do not make the proper diviſions of thought ; but only ſerve 


* 2 Author's expreſſion : and, IE they 


are 
mo 
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are proper or not, juſt according 2 they correſpond to the natural diviſions of the ſenſe. *q 


When they are inſerted in wrong places, they deſerve, and will meet with, no regard. 1 


I xxx to a third rule, for preſerving the Unity of Sentence which id, to keep 
clear of all Parentheſes in the middle of them. On ſome occafions; theſe may have a ſpl- 
rited appearance; as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, which can glance happily 
aſide, as it is going along. But, for the moſt part, their effect is extremely bad; being 2 
ſort of wheels within wheels; ſentences in the midſt of ſentences; the perplened method of 
diſpoſing of ſome thought, which a writer wants art to introduce in its proper place. It were * 
needleſs to give many inſtances, as they occur ſo often among incorrect writers. I ſhall 
produce one from Lord Bolingbroke, the rapidicy of whoſe genius, and manner of writing, 
betrays him frequently into inaccuracies of this ſort. It is in the Introduction to his Idea of 
a Patriot King, where he writes thus: It ſeems to me, that, in order to maintain the ſyſ- 
« tem of the world, at a certain point, far below that of ideal perfection (for we are made 
« capable of conceiving what we are incapable of attaining), but, however, ſufficient, upon 
© the whole, to conſtitute a ſtate eaſy and happy, or at the worſt, telerable ; I ſay, it ſeem1 
© to me, that the Author of Nature has thought fit to mingle, from time to time, among 
te the ſocieties of men, a few, and but a few, of thoſe on whom he is graciouſly pleaſed to 
© beſtow a larger portion of the Ethereal Spirit, than is given, in the ordinary courſe of his 
government, to the ſons of men.” A very bad Sentence this ; into which, by the help 
of a Parentheſis, and other interjected circumſtances, his Lordſhip had contrived to thruſt 
ſo many things, that he is forced to begin the conſtruction again with the phraſe / /ay 
which, whenever it occurs, may be always aſſumed as a ſure mark of a clumf1 ill-conftry ted 
Sentence; excuſable in ſpeaking, where the greateſt accuracy is not expected, but in poliltied 
writing, unpardonable. Ss "If | r | "Moved 
I $HALL add only one rule more for the Unity of a Sentence, which is, to bring it al- 
ways to a full and perfect cloſe. Every thing that is one, ſhould have a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. I need not take notice, that an unfiniſhed Sentence is no Sentence at all, 
according to any grammatical rule. But very often we meet with Sentences that are, ſo to 
ſpeak, more than finiſhed. When we have arrived at what we expected was to be the con- I 
clufion, when we have come to the word'on which the mind is naturally led, by what went . 
before, to reſt ; unexpectedly, ſome circumſtance pops out, which ought to have been omit» 
ted, or to have been diſpoſeꝗ of elſewhere ; but which is left lagging behind, like a tail ad- 
jected to the Sentence ; ſomewhat that, as Mr. Pope deſcribes the Alexandrine line, 


Like a wounded ſnake, drags it flow length along.” 
All theſe adjections to the proper cloſe, disfigure a Sentence extremely. They give it a lame 
ungraceful air, and, in particulft, they break its Unity. Dean Swift, for inſtance, in his 
Letter to a young Clergyman, ſpeaking of Cicero's writings, expreſſes himſelf thus: With 
© theſe Writings, young divines are more converſant, than with thoſe of Demoſthenes, who, 
«by many degrees, excelled the other; at leaſt, as an orator.” Here the natural cloſe of 
the Sentence is at theſe words, © excelled, the other.” Theſe wordgconclude-the propoſitions 
weavok for no more, and the circumſtance added, © at leaſt, as an orator,” comes in wi 4 
a very haltiny pace. Ho much more compact would the Sentenck have been, if ad.» 
thus :  * With theſe writings, young divines are more converſant, than with thoſe of Be. 
_ © moſthenes, who, by many degrees, as an orator at leaſt, excelled the other.“ In the 

. *** . 1 following 


A 
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following e from Bir William Temple, the adjection to the Sentence is e fo- 
reign to it. Speaking of Burnet's Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds, 
„ The firſt,” ſays he, © could not end his learned treatiſe, without a panegyric of modern 
« learning, in compariſon of the antient ; and the other, falls ſo groſsly into the cenſure of 
© the old poetry, and preference of the new, that I could not read either of theſe ſtrains 
« without ſome indignation; which no quality among men is ſo apt to raiſe in me as ſelf- 
« ſufficiency.” The word © indignation,” concluded the Sentence; the laſt member, © which 
&© no quality among men is ſo apt to raiſe in me as anne: is a ee altogether 
new, added after che cloſe. 


ern MM 
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| A'VING treated of Perſpicuity a 4 Vairy, as neceſſary to be ſradied i in the 
| ture of Sentences, I proceed to the third quality of a correct Sentence, wh h I 


"termed Strength. By this, I mean, ſuch a diſpofition of the ſeveral words and 
members, as ſhall bring out the ſenſe to the beſt advantage; as ſhall render the impreſſion, 
which the Period is deſigned to make, moſt full and complete; and give every word, and 
every member, its due weight and force. The two former qualities of Perſpicuity and Vnity, 
are, no doubt, abſalutely neceſſary to the production of this effect; but more is ſtill requi- 
fite. For a Sentence may be clear enough; it may alſo be compact enough, in all its parts, 
or have the requiſite unity; and yet, by ſome unfavourable circumſtance in the ſtructure, it 
may fail in that ſtrength or livelineſs of impreſſion, n a more happy arrangement would 
have produced. 


Tux firſt rule which I ſhall give, for promoting the Strength of a Sentence, * to prune 
it of all redundant words. Theſe may, ſometimes, be conſiſtent with a conſiderable degree 
both of Clearneſs.and Unity; but they are always enfeebling. They make. the Sentence 
move. < alobg tardy and.encumbered;; | | 


. 


Eſt brevitate opus, ut currat foacentia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis, laſſas onerantibus aures“ꝰ. 


It is a general maxim, that any words, which do not add ſome importance to the; meaning, 
of a. Sentence, always ſpoil it. They cannot be fuperfiuous, without being hurtful. * Ob- 
« ſtat,” ſays Quinctilian, , quicquid non adjuvat.” All that can be eaſily ſupplied in the 
mind, is better left aut in. the expreſſion. Thus: Content with Ng, a triumph, be 

| © refuſed 


, Conciſe your dition, let your ſenſe be clear: | 
« Nor, nh a weight of words, fatigue the car. FaANC1S, 


* brad . 


« refuſed the honour of it,” is better Language than to ſay, ** Being content with deſerving 
« a triumph, he refuſed the honour of it.” I conſider it, therefore, as one of the moſt 
uſeful exerciſes of correction, upon reviewing what we have written or compoſed, to con- 


tract that round-about method of expreſſion, and to lop off thoſe uſeleſs excreſcences which 


are commonly found in a firſt draught. Here a ſevere eye ſhould be employed; and we 
ſhall always find our Sentences acquire more vigour and energy when thus retrenched: pro- 
vided always, that we run not into the extreme of pruning ſo very cloſe, as to give a hard- 
neſs and dryneſs of ſtyle. For here, as in all other things, there is a due medium. Some 
regard, though not the principal, muſt be had to fullneſs and RY of ſound. Some 
leaves muſt be left to ſhelter and ſurround the fruit. 


As Sentences ſhould be cleared of redundant words, ſo alſo of redundant 3 As 
every word ought to preſent a new idea, ſo every member ought to contain a new thought. 
Oppoſed to this, ſtands the fault we ſometimes meet with, of the laſt member of a period, 
being no other than the echo of the former, or the repetition cf it in ſomewhat a different 
form. For example; ſpeaking of Beauty, The very firſt diſcovery of it,” ſays Mr. Ad- 
diſon, *© ſtrikes the mind with inward joy, and ſpreads delight through all its faculties.” 
(No. 412.) And elſewhere, It is impoſſible for us to behold the divine works with cold- 

« neſs or indifference, or to ſurvey ſo many beauties, without a. ſecret ſatisfaction and com- 
* placency.“ (No. 413.) In both theſe inſtances, little or nothing is added by the ſecond 
member of the Sentence to what was already expreſſed in the firſt: And though the free and 
flowing manner of ſuch an author as Mr. Addiſon, and the graceful harmony of his period, 
may palliate ſuch negligences; yet, in general, it holds, that ſtyle, freed from this prolixity, 
appears both more ſtrong, and more beautiful. The attention becomes remiſs, the mind 
falls into ination, when words are multiplied without a correſponding . ot 


ideas. 


AFTER removing ſuperfluities, the ſecond direction I give, for promoting the Strength of 
a 4 Sentence, is, to attend particularly to the uſe of copulatives, relatives, and all the parti- 
cles employed for tranſition and connexion. Theſe little words, but, and, ubich, whoſe, 
where, &c. are frequently the moſt important words of any; they are the joints or hinges 
upon which all Sentences turn, and, of courſe, much, both of their gracefulneſs and ſtrength, 


muſt depend upon ſuch particles. The varieties in uſing them are, indeed, ſo infinite, that 


no particular ſyſtem of rules, reſpecting them, can be given. Attention to the practice 
of the moſt accurate writers, joined with frequent trials of the different effects, produced by 
a different uſage of thoſe particles, muſt here direct us“. Some obſervations, I ſhall men- 


tion, which have occured to me as uſeful, without pretending to exhauſt the whats Ago 


War is called ſplitting of particles, or ſeparating a prepoſition from the noun which is 
governs, is always to bggavoided. As if I ſhould ſay, Though virtue borrows no aſſiſtance 
© from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune.” In ſuch inſtances, 


their nature, ſhould be cloſely united, We are put to a ſtand in thought; being obliged to 
reſt for a little on the prepoſition by itſelf, which, at the ſame time, carries no o 
till it is joined to its proper ſubſtantive noun. | * 


— 


% 


P | 


* On this head, Dr. Lowth where frowal alection of 
tg bad, De Loni eee een Grammar dra ts be conſulted ; 
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we feel a ſort of pain, from the revulſion, or violent ſeparation of two things, which, by 


* 
_ 
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Some writers needleſsly multiply demonſtrative and e particles, by the frequent uſe 
of ſuch phraſeology as this: There is nothing which diſguſts us ſooner than the empty pomp 
* of Language.” In introducing a ſubject, or laying down a propoſition, to which we de- 
mand particular attention, this fort of ſtyle is very proper; but, in the ordinary current of 
diſcourſe, it is better to expreſs ourſelves more ſimply and ſhortly : Nothing diſguſts us 


* ſooner than the empty pomp of Language.” 


Orwan writers make a practice of omitting the Relative, in a Phraſe of a different kind 

- Fo the former, where they think the meaning can be underſtood without it. As, The 

[ % man I love.“ The dominions we poſſeſſed, and the conqueſts we made.” But though 
* this elliptical ſtyle be intelligible, and is allowable in converſation and epiſtolary writing, 
yet, in all writings of a ſerious or dignified kind, it is ungraceful. There, the Relative 
ſhould: always be inſerted in its proper place, and the conſtruction filled up: © The man 
„ whom I love. The dominions which we poſſeſſed, and the conqueſts which we made.” 


Wir dai to the Copulative particle, «ad, which occurs ſo frequenby i im all kinds of 
Wer ſeveral obſervations are to be made. Firſt, It is evident, that the unneceſſary 
repetition of it enfeebles ſtyle. It has the ſame ſort of effect, as the frequent uſe of the 
vulgar phraſe, and /o, when one is telling a ſtory in common converſation. We ſhall take 
a Sentence trom Sir William Temple, for an inſtance. He is ſpeaking ot the refinement of 
the French Language : © The academy ſet up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuſe the wits of 
that age and country, and divert them from raking into his politics and miniſtry, brought 
<.rhis into vogue; and the French wits have, for this laſt age, been wholly turned to the 
© refinement of their Style and Language; and, indeed, with ſuch ſucceſs, that it can hard- 
«ly be equalled, and runs equally through their verſe, and their proſe.“ Here are no 
fewer than eight and; in one ſentence. This agreeable writer too often makes his ſentences 
drag in this manner, by a careleſs multiplication of Copulatives. It is ſtrange how a writer, 
ſo accurate as Dean Swift, ſhould: have ſtumbled on ſo improper an application of this par- 
ticle, as he has made in the following ſentence 3 Eſſay on the Fates of Clergymen. There 
is no talent ſo uſcful towards riſing in the world, or which puts men more out of the 
reach of fortune, than that quality generally poſſeſt by the dulleſt ſort of people, and is, 
5 ein common language, called Diſcretion; a ſpecies of lower prudence, by the aſſiſtance of 
* which; &c.“ By the inſertion of, and is, in place of, which is, he has not only clogged 
the Sentence, but even made it ungrammatical. 


Bu Ty in the next ploce, 1 is worthy of obſervacion; that «© chough the mammal uſe of the 
AW ne and, be to join objects together, and thereby, as one would think, to make 
their connexion more cloſe; yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, we often mark a 
cloſer corinexion, a quicker ſueceſſion of objects, than when it is inſerted between them. 
Longinus makes this remark ; which, from many inſtances, appears to be juſt: “ Veni, 
« vidi, vici®,” expreſſes, with more ſpirit, the rapidiry and quick ſucceſſion of conqueſt, 
than if connecting particles had been uſed, So, in the following deſcription of a rout in 
Czſar's Commentaries: ** Noſtri, emiſſis pilis, gladiis rem gerunt; repente poſt tergum 
90 equitatus cernitur; cohortes aliz appropinquant. Hoſtes terga vertunt; fugientibus 


** equites occurrunt; fit magna cædes.“ Bell. LL. 7+. | 
0 'S Hexcs, 


, came, 1 ſaw, I conquered.” 


+ * Our men, after having diſcharged their — —— * with fword i in hand : of a ſudden, the cavalry make their ap- 
© pearance behind; other bodies of meu are ; the enemies turn their backs; the horſe meet them in 


«*« their flight; a great laughter enſues,” 
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Hznxcz; it follows, that when, on the other hand, we ſeek to prevent a quick rranfirion 
from one object to another, when we are making ſome enumeration, in which we wiſh that 
the objects ſhould appear as. diſtin&t fm each other as poſſible, and that the mind ſhould 
reſt; for a moment, on each object by itſelf; in this caſe, Copulatives may be multiplied 
with peculiar advantage and grace. | As when Lord Bolingbroke fays, *© Such a man might 
« fall a victim to power; but truth, and reaſon, and liberty, would fall with him.” Ia the 
fame manner, Czxfar deſcribes an engagement with the Nervit : © His equitibus facile pulſis 
% ac proturbatis, incredibile celeritate ad flumen decurrerunt ; ut pene uno tempore, et ad 
4 ſilvas, et in flumine, et jam in manibus noſtris, hoſtes viderentur.“ Bell. Gall. 1. 2*. 
Here, although he is deſcribing a quick ſueceſſion of events, yet, as it is his intention to 
ſhow in how many places the enemy feemed to be at one time, the Copulative is very hap- 
pily redoubled, in order to paint more ſtrongly che diſtinction of theſe ſeveral places. | 


Puts attention to the ſeveral caſes, when it is proper to omit; and when to redouble the 
Copulative, is of conſiderable importance to all who ſtudy eloquence. For, it is a remark- 
able particularity if Language, that che omiſſion of à connecting particle ſhould ſometimes 
ferve to male objects appear more cloſely connected; and that the repetition of it ſhould 
diſtinguiſh and ſeparate them, in ſome meaſure, from each other. Hence, the omiſſion of 
it is ufed to denote rapidity; and the repetition of it is deſigned to retard and to aggravate. 
The reaſon ſeems to be, that, in the former cafe; rhe mind is ſuppoſed to be hurried ſo faſt 
through a quick ſucceſſton of objects, that it has not lefure to point out their connexion; 
it drops the Copulatives in its hurry; and crowds the whole ſeries together, as if it were 
but one object. Whereas, when we enumerate, with a view to aggravate, the mind is ſup- 
poſed to proceed with a more flow and ſolemn pace; it marks fully the relation of each ob- 
je& to that which ſucceeds itz and, by joining them together with ſeveral Copulatives, makes 
you attend, that the objects, though connected, are yet, in themſelves, diſtinct; that they 
are many, not one. Obſerve, for inſtance, in the following enumeration, made by the 
Apoſtle Paul, what additional weight and diſtinctneſs is given to each particular, by the re- 
petition of a conjunction. I am perſwaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
„ principalities, nor powers, nor things preſent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
« depth; nor any other creature, ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the love of God.” Rom. 
viii. 38, 39. So much with regard to the uſe of Copulatives. 


I pROCEED to a third rule, for promoting the ſtrength of 'a Sentence, which is, to diſ- 
poſe of the capital word, or words, in that place of the Sentence, where they will make 
the fulleſt impreflion. - That ſuch capital words there are in every Sentence, on which the 
meaning principally reſts, everyone muſt ſee; and that theſe words ſhould poſſeſs a conſpi- 
_ cuous and diſtinguiſhed place, is equally plain. Indeed, that place of the Sentence where 
they will make the beft figure, whether the beginning, or the end, or, ſometimes; even 
the middle, cannot, as far as I know, be aſcertained by any preciſe rule. This muſt vary 
with the nature of the Sentence. Perſpicuity muſt ever be ſtudied in the firſt place; and the 
nature of our Language allows no great liberty in the choice of collocation. For the moſt 
part, with us, the important words are placed in the beginning of the Sentence. So Mr. 
Addiſon : The pleaſures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, are not ſo groſs as 
© thoſe of ſenſe, nor ſo-refined as thoſe of the underſtanding.” And this, indeed, ſeems 
Fog” | Ag: 0 4 1 the 


The enemy, having eaſily beat off, and ſcattered this body of horſe, ran down with incredible celerity to the river ; 
— almoſt at one moment of time, they appeared to be in the woods, and in the river, and in the midſſ of our 
Ps. | | 
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the moſt plain and natural order, to place that in the front which is the chief object of the 
propoſition we are laying down. Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to a 
Sentence, it is of advantage to ſuſpend the meaning for a little, and then bring it out full at 
the cloſe : * Thus,” ſays Mr. Pope, on whacever fide we contemplate Homer, what prin- 
86 Aly ſtrikes us, is, his wonderful invention.“ ee to W * 


Taz Greek and Latin writers had a nat we 8 above us, in wis part of ayle 
By the great liberty of inverſion, which their Languages permitted, they could chuſe the moſt 
advantageous ſituation for every word; and had it thereby in their power to give their Sen- 
- tences more force. Milton, in his proſe works, and ſome other of our old Engliſh writers, 
endeavoured to imitate them in this. But the forced conſtruftions, which they employed, 
produced obſcurity ; and the genius of our Language, as it is now written and ſpoken, will 
not admit ſuch liberties. Mr. Gordon, who followed this inverted ſtyle in his Tranflation of 
Tacitus, has, ſometimes, done ſuch violence to the Language, as even to appear ridiculous ; 
as in this expreſſion : © Into. this hole, thruſt themſelves three Roman ſebators.“ He has 
tranſlated ſo ſimple a phraſe as, Nullum ei tempeſtate bellum,” by, War at that time 
ts there was none.” However, within certain bounds, and to a limited degree, our Lan- 


guage does admit of inverſions ; and they are practiſed with ſucceſs by the beſt writers. 80 


Mr. Pope, ſpeaking of Homer, The praiſe of judgment Virgil has Juſtly conteſted — 
% him, but his invention remains yet unrivalled.” It is evident, that, in order to give th 
Sentence its due force, by contraſting properly the two capital words, judgment ts 
6 vention,” this is a happicr arrangement than if he had followed the natural order, which 
was, Virgil has juſtly conteſted with him the praiſe of % "ME bis his. RY re- 
% mains yet unrivalled.” 5 * bro 


Sons writers practiſe this degree of ts IO which our 3 Finn, * more 
than others; Lord Shaftſbury, for inſtance, much more than Mr. Addiſon; and to this ſort 
of arrangement is owing, in a great meaſure, that appearance of ſtrength, 'dignity, and va- 

ried harmony, which Lord Shaftſbury's ſtyle poſſeſſes. This will appear from the following 
Sentences of his Enquiry into Virtue z where all the words are placed, not ſtriftly in the na- 
tural order, but with that artificial conſtruction, which may give the period moſt emphaſis 
and grace. He is ſpeaking of the miſery of vice: This, as to the complete immoral ſtate, 
& js, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where there is this abſolute degene- 
e racy, this total apoſtacy from all candor, truſt, or equity, there are few who do not ſee 
te and acknowledge the miſery which is conſequent., : Seldom is the caſe miſconſtrued, - when 
© at worſt. The misfortune. is, that we look not on this depravity, nor conſider how it 
*« ſtands, in leſs degrees. As if, to be abſolutely immoral, were, indeed, the greateſt mi- 
« ſery; but, to be ſo in a little degree, ſhould be no miſery or harm at all. Which, to al- 
low, is juſt as reaſonable as to own, that tis the greateſt ill of a body to be in the utmoſt 
% manner maimed or diſtorted ; but that, to looſe the uſe only of one limb, or to be im- 


6 paired i in ſome ſingle organ or member, is no ill worthy the leaſt notice.” (Vol. ii. p. 82.) 


Here is no violence done to the Language, though there are many inverſions. All is ſtately, 
and arranged with art; which is the great characteriſtic of this author's Style. | 


W need only open any page of Mr. Addiſon, to ſee quite a different 1 in My con- 
ſtruction of Sentences. Our ſight is the moſt perfect, and moſt delightful of all our ſenſes. 
« It fills the mind with the largeſt variety of ideas, converſes with its objects at the greateſt 
* — aud continues the parts in action, without being tired, or ſatiated with its pro- 
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* yeh enjoynientss” The-ſenſe of feeling can, indeed, give us 2 notion of extenſion, 
4 ſhape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours; but, at the ſame time, 
1 it is very much ſtraitened and confined in its operations,” &c. (Spectator, No, 411.) In 
this ſtrain, he always proceeds, following the moſt natural and obvious order of the Lan- 
guage; and if, by this means, he has leſs pomp and majeſty than Shaftſbury, he has, in 
return, more nature, more eaſe and ſimplicity; which are beauties of a higher order. 


Bor whether we practiſe inverfion or not, and in whatever part of the ſentence we diſ- 
poſe of the capital words, it is always a point of great moment, that theſe capital words ſhall: - 
ſtand clear and diſentangled from any other words that would clog them, 'Thus, when there- 
are any circumſtances of time, place, or other limitations, which the principal object of our 
Sentence requires to have connected with it, we muſt take eſpecial care to diſpoſe of them, 
ſo as not to cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a Toad of circumſtances, This: 
will be made clear by an example. Obſerve the arrangement of the following Sentence, in 
Lord Shaftſbury's Advice to an Author. He is ſpeaking of modern poets, as compared. 
with the antient: If, whilſt they profeſs only to pleaſe, they ſecretly adviſe, and give in- 
« ſtruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as formerly, be eſteemed, with juſtice, the beſt 
« and moſt honourable among authors,” This is a well conſtructed Sentence. Tt contains 
a great many circumſtances and adverbs, neceſſary to qualify the meaning; only, /ecretly, as 
well, perhaps, now, with juſtice, formerly ; yet theſe are placed with ſo much art, as neither 
to embarraſs, nor weaken the Sentence; while that which is the capiral object in it, viz. 
Poets being juſtly eſteemed the beſt and moſt honourable among authors,” comes out in 
the concluſion clear and detached, and poffeſſes its proper place. See, now, what would 
have been the effect of a different arrangement. Suppoſe him to Have placed the members of 
the Sentence thus: If, whilſt they profeſs to pleaſe only, they adviſe aud give inſtruction 
« ſecretly, they may be eſteemed the beſt and moſt honourable among authors, with juſtice, 
«© perhaps, now, as well as formerly.” Here we have preciſely the ſame words, and the 
fame ſenſe ; but, by means of the circumſtances being ſo intermingled as to clog the capital 


words, the whole becomes perplexed, without grace, and without ſtrength. 5 


A roburn rule, for conſtructing Sentences with proper ſtrength, is, to make the mem-- 
bers of them go on riſing and growing in their importance above one another. This ſort of 
arrangement is called a Climax, and is always conſidered as a beauty in compoſition. 
From what cauſe it pleaſes, is abundantly evident. Iu all things, we naturally love to 
aſcend to what is more and more brautiful, rather than to follow the retrograde order, 
Having had- once ſome conſiderable object ſer before us, it is, with pain, we are pulled back 
to attend to an inferior circumftance; - ©Cavendum eft,” ſays Quinctillan, whoſe authority 
I always willingly quote, ne decreſcat oratio, & fortiori ſubſungatur aliquid infirmius ; 
o ſicut, ſacrilego, fur; aut latroni petulans. Augeri enim debent ſententiæ & inſurgere“.“ 
Of this beauty, in the conſtruction of Sentences, the orations of Cicero furniſh many exam 
ples. His pompous manner naturally led him to ſtudy it; and, generally, in order to ren- 
der the climax perfect, he makes both the ſenſe and the ſound riſe together, with a very 
magnificent ſwell. © So in his oration for Milo, ſpeaking of a deſign of Clodius's for aſſaſſi- 
nating Pompey: © Atqui fires, fi vir, ſi tempus ullum diguum fuit, certè hc causl ſumma 
omnia fuerunt. Inſidiator erat in Foro. collocatus, atque in Veſtibulo ipſo Senatds ; ei 
. &« viro» 
' Care muſt be taken, that our compoſition ſhall not fall off, and that a weaker expreſſion ſhall not follow one of 


„ more ſtrength ; as if, after ſacrilege, we ſhould bring in theft; or, having mentioned a robbery, we ſbould ſubjoin petu-- 
lance, Sentences ought always to rite and grow. 8 , 8 : Ys Jom pe 


* 
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&« viro autem mors parabatur, cujus in vita nitebatur ſalus civitatisz eo porrd reipublice 
c tempore, quo ſi unus ille occidiſſet, non hac ſolùm civitas, ſed gentes omnes concidiflent.” 


The following inſtance, from Lord Bolingbroke, is alſo beautiful: This decency, this 


& grace, this propriety of manners to character, is ſo eſſential to princes in particular, that, 
& whenever it is neglected, their virtues loſe a great degree of luſtre, and their defects ac- 
e quire much aggravation, Nay more; by neglecting this decency, and this grace, and for 
© want of a ſufficient regard to appearances, even their virtues may betray them into fail- 
“ ings, their failings into. vices, and. their F< jaja Wau ga of f. brincas 00 un- 
te worthy of men.“ (Idea of 3 Patriot King.) Ag $9 eb, Terhqued d 

I usr R however, that this ſort af full and 4 — can * * 1 
ways obtained, nor ought to be always ſought after. Oaly ſome kinds of writing admit ſuch 
ſentences ; and, to ftudy them tov frequently, eſpecially if the ſubject require not ſo much 
pomp, is affected and diſagreeable. But there is ſomething approaching to a climax, which 
it is a general rule to ſtudy © ne decreſcat oratio,” as Quinctilian ſpeaks, « et ne fortiori 
L- ſubjungatur aliquid infirmiys.” A weaker aſſertion ar propoſition ſhould. never. come after 
a ſtronger one; and when our ſentence conſiſts of two members, the longeſt ſhould, gene- 
rally, be the concluding one. There i is a twofold reaſon for this laſt direction. Periods, 
thus divided, are pronounced more eaſily ; and the ſhorteſt member being placed firſt, we 


carry it more readily in our memory as we proceed to the ſecond, and ſee the connexion of 


the two more clearly. Thus, to ſay, © when our paſſions have forſaken us, we flatter our- 
& ſelves with the belief that we have forſaken them,“ is both more graceful and more clear, 
than to begin with the longeſt part of the propoſition: 10 We e ourſelves with the belief 
tc that we have forſaken our paſſions, when they have forſaken us.” In general, it is always 
agreeable to find a ſentence riũng upon us, and growing in its importance to the very laſt 


word, when this conſtruction can be managed without affectation, or  unſeaſonable pomp. 


&« If w. riſe yet higher,” ſays Mr, Addiſon, very beautifully, and conſider the fixed ſtars 
tt as ſo many oceans of flame, that are each of them attended with a different ſet of planets; 
& and ſtill diſcover new Grmaments and new lights, that arc ſunk farther in thoſe unfathom- 
ts able depths of ther; we are loſt in ſuch a labyrinth of ſuns and worlds, and confound- 
« ed with the PATE. and eren of . Gres. Wan Hence follows 


A FIFTH rule for the ſtrength of ſentenges g which is, to avoid concluding them with 
an adverb, a prepoſition, or any inconſiderable word. Such concluſions are always en- 
feebling and degrading. There are ſentences, indeed, where the ſtreſs. and Ggnificancy reſt 
chiefly upon ſome words of this kind. In this caſe, they, are not to be conſidered. as cir- 
cumſtances, but as the capital figures; and ought, in propriety, to have the principal place 
allotted chem. No fault, for inſtance, can be found with this ſentence of Bolingbroke's: 
e In their proſperity, my friends ſhall never hear of me; in their adverſity, always.” 
Where never, and always, being emphatical words, were to be ſo placed, as to make a 
ſtrong impreſſion. But I ſpeak now of thoſe inferior parts of ſpeech, when introduced as 
circumſtances, or as qualifications of more important words. In ſuch caſe, they ſhould al- 
ways be diſpoſed. of in the leaſt conſpicuous parts of the period; and ſo clafled with other 
words of greater dignity, as to be kept in their proper ſecondary ſtation. 


"AGREEABLY to this rule, we ſhould always avoid concluding with any of thoſe particles, 


which mark the caſes of —_—_ toy from, with, by. For inſtance, it is a great deal 


better 
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better to ſay, © Avarice is a crime of which wiſe men are often guilty,” than to ſay, 
« Avarice is a crime which wiſe men are often guilty of.” This is a phraſeology which all 
correct writers ſhun ; and with reaſon. For, beſides the want of dignity which ariſes from 
thoſe monoſyllables at the end, the imagination cannot avoid reſting, for a little, on the 
import of the word which cloſes the ſentence. And, as thoſe prepoſitions have no import 
of their own, but only ſerve to point out the relations of other wor Is, it is difagrecable for 
the mind to be left pauſing on a word, which does not, by itſelf, produce any idea, nor 
form any picture in the fancy. 6 510 bo | 329 n 


Fon the ſame reaſon, verbs which are uſed in a compound ſenſe, with ſome of theſe 
prepoſitions, are, though not ſo bad, yet ſtill not ſo beautiful coneluſions of a period; 
ſuch as, bring about, lay hold of, come over to, clear up, and many other of this kind: in- 
ſtead of which, if we can employ a ſimple verb, it always texminates the ſentence with more 
ſtrength.. Even the pronoun, It, though it has the import of a ſubſtantive noun, and in- 
deed often forces itſelf upon us unavoidably, yet, when we want to give dignity to a ſen- 
tence, ſhould, if poſſible, be avoided. in the concluſion 3 more eſpecially, when it is joined 
with ſome of the prepoſitions, as, with it, in it, to it, In the following ſentence of the 
Spectator, which otherwiſe is abundantly noble, the bad effect of this cloſe is ſenſible: 
« There is not, in my opinion, a more pleafing and triumphant conſideration in religion, 
« than this, of the perpetual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards the perfection of its 
te nature, without ever arriving at a period in it.” (No. 111.) "How much more graceful 
the ſentence, if it had been ſo conſtructed as to cloſe with the word, period ! | s 

Bes1DEs particles and pronouns, any which expreſſes a circumſtance only, al- 
ways brings up the rear of a ſentence with 4 bad grace. We may judge of this, by the fol- 
lowing ſentence from Lord Bolingbroke (Letter on the State of Parties at the Acceflion of 
King George I.) © Let me therefore conclude by repeating, that diviſion bas cauſed all the 
& miſchief we lament ;* that union alone can retrieve it; and that a great advance towards 
e this union, was the coalition of parties, ſo happily begun, ſo ſucceſsfully carried on, and 
© of late ſo unaccountably neglected ; to ſay no worſe.” This laſt phraſe, to ſay nv worſe, 
occaſions a ſad falling off at the end; ſo much the more unhappy, as the reſt of the period 
is conducted after the manner of a climax, which we expect to find growing to the laſt. 


Tus proper diſpoſition of ſuch circumſtances in a ſentence, is often attended with con- 
ſiderable trouble, in order to adjuſt them ſo, as ſhall conſiſt equally with the perſpicuity 
and the grace of the period. Though neceflary parts, they are, however, like unſhapely 
ſtones in à building, which try the {kill of an artiſt, where to place them with the leaſt of- 
' fence. ** Jungantur,” ſays Quinttilian, quo congruunt maximè ; ſicut in ſtrucuri ſax- 
© orum rudium, etiam ipſa enormitas invenit cui applicari, et in quo poſſit infiſtere®.” 


Tus cloſe is always an unſuitable place for them. When the ſenſe admits it, the ſooner - 
they are diſpatched, generally ſpeaking, the better ; that the more important and ſignificant 
words may poſſeſs the laſt place, quite diſencumbered. It is a rule, too, never to crowd 
too many circumſtances together, but rather to interſperſe them in different parts of the 
ſentence, joined with the capital words on which they depend ; provided that care be taken, 

P - 


 * « Let them be inſerted wherever the happieſt place for them can be found as, in a ſtructure compoſed of rough tones,” 
„ there are always places where the moſt irregular aud unſhapely may find ſome adjacent one to which it can be joined, and 
** ſome baſis on which it may reſt.” . N . 
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as I before directed, not to clog thoſe capital words with them. For inſtance, when Dean 
Swift ſays, What I had the honour of mentioning to your Lordſhip, ſome time ago, in 
* converſation, was not a new thought,” (Letter to the Earl of Oxford) Theſe two cir- 
cumſta.aces, fame time age, and in converſation, which are here put together, would have 
had a better effect disjoined, thus: What I had the honour, ſome time ago, of mention- 
ing to your Lordſhip in converſation. And in the following. ſentence of Lord Boling- 
broke's (Remarks on the Hiſtory of England): A monarchy, limited like ours, may be 
& placed, for aught I know, as it has been often repreſented, juſt in the middle point, from 
% whence a deviation leads, on the one hand, to tyranny, and on the other, to anarchy.” 
The arrangement would have been happier thus: A monarchy, limited like ours, may, 
* for * 1 en be n as it has often been repreſented, juſt in the middle point, &c.” 


ISL I give only one rule more, relating to the ſtrength of a ſentence, which i is, that in 
the members of a ſentence, where two things are compared or contraſted to one another; 
where cither a reſemblance or an oppoſition is intended to be expreſſed ; ſome reſemblance, 
in the language and conſtruction, ſhould be preſerved. For when the things themſelves cor- 
reſpond to each other, we naturally expect to find the words correſponding too. We are 
diſappointed when it is otherwiſe; and the compariſon, or contraſt, appears more impertect. 
Thus, when Lord Bolingkroke ſays, The laughers will be for thoſe who have moſt wit; 

the ſerious part of mankind, for thoſe who have moſt reaſon on their ſide. (Diflert. on Par- 
tics, Pref.) the oppoſition would have been more complete, if he had ſaid, The laughers will 
«© be for thoſe who have moſt wit ; the ſerious, for thoſe who have moſt reaſon on their fide.” 
The following paſſage from Mr. Pope's Preface to his Homer, fully exemplifies the rule I am now 
giving: ** Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artiſt: in the one we moſt admire the 
„% man; in the other, the work. Homer hurries ud with a commanding impetuoſity; Virgil leads 
« us with an attractive majeſty, Homer ſcatters with a generous profuſion; Virgil beſtows 
10 with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a ſudden 
overflow; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a conſtant ſtream . And when we look 
„% upon their machines, Homer ſeems like his on Jupiter in his terrors, ſhaking: Olympus, 
« ſcattering their lightniogs, and firing the heavens; Virgil, like the ſame Power, ia his 
* benevolence, counſelling with the gods, laying plans for empires, and ordering his whole 
« creation,”---Periods thus conſtructed, when introduced with propriety, and not return» 
ing too often, have a ſenſible beauty. But we muſt beware of carrying our attention to 
this beauty too far. It ought only to be occaſionally ſtudied, when compariſon or oppoſition 
of objects naturally lead to it. If ſuch a conſtruction as this be aimed at in all our ſentences, 
it detrays into a diſagreeable uniformity z produces a regularly returning clink in the period, 
which tires the ear; and plainly diſcovers affectation. Among the antients, the ſtyle of 
Iſoerates is faulty in. this reſpect ; and, on that aceount, by ſome of their beſt critics, _ 
ticularly by Dyonyſius of a he is ſeverely cenſured. | 


Tm finiſhes: what I had. to fay concerning Sentences, conſidered, with reſpect to their 


| meaning, under. the three heads of Perſpicuity, Unity, and Strength. It is a ſubject on 


which T haxe inſiſted fully, for two reaſons ; Firſt, becauſe it is a ſubject, which, by its na- 
ture, can be rendered more didactic, and ſubjected· more to preciſe rule, than many other 
ſubects of eriticiſm 3 and next, becauſe it appears to me of conſiderable. importance and uſe. 


Fon though many of thoſe attentions, which-I have been recommending, may appear 
minute, yet their effect, upon writinglaid«ftyle, is much greater than might, at firſt, be 


Oe” A ſentiment which is expreſſed i in a period, clearly, ncatly, and happily arranged, 
makes 


HARMONY'OF/ SENTENCES. 10 


makes always a ſtronger impreſſion on the mind, than one that is any how feeble or embar- 
raſſed · Every one feels this upon a compariſon : and if the effect be ſenſible in one ſentence, 
how much more = the * — or compoſition, that is made up of fuch Sentences ? 


THE — rule of the 8 of Sentences, and into which all others might 
be reſolved, undoubtedly is, to communicate, in the cleareſt and moſt natural order, the 
ideas which we mean to transfuſe into the minds of others. Every arrangement that does 
moſt juſtice to the ſenſe, and expreſſes it to moſt advantage, ſtrikes us as beautiful. To 
this point have tended all the rules I have given. And, indeed, did men always think clearly, 
and were they, at the ſame time, fully maſters of the Language-in which they write, there 
would be occaſion for few rules. Their Sentences would then, of courſe, acquire all thoſe 
properties of Preciũon, Unity, and Strength, which I have recommended. For we may 
reſt aſſured, that, whenever we expreſs ourſelves ill, there is, beſides the miſmanagement of 
Language, for the moſt part, ſome. miſtake in our manner of conceiving the ſubject. Em- 
barraſſed, obſcure, and. feeble. Sentences, are generally, if not always, the reſult of embar- 
rafſed, obſcure, and feeble thought. Thought and Language act and re- act upon each other 
mutually, Logic and Rhetoric have here, as in many other caſes, a ſtrit connexion 5 and 
he that is learning to arrange; his ſentences with accuracy and order, is learning, at the fame 
time, to think with accuracy and order; an obſervation which alone will Mend all the care 
14. attention we have e on _ 3 c 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES—HARMONY: 


"ITHERTO we have conſidered Sentences, with reſpect to their meaning, under 
the heads of Perſpicuity, Unity, and Strength. We are now to conſider them, with 
| reſpect to their ſound; their harmony, or rn to che ute which was the 
** quality belonging to them that I page” to treat of. | 
_ Sound i is a quality much. injerics to b yet ſuch as —f not de diſregarded. For, 
as long as ſounds are the vehicle of conveyance for our ideas, there will be always a very 
conſiderable, connexion between the idea which is conveyed, and the nature of the ſound 
which conveys it. Pleaſing ideas can hardly be tranſmitted to the mind, by means of harſh 
and diſagreeable ſounds. The imagination revolts as ſoon as it hears them uttered. | ** Nihil,“ 
ſays Quinctiljian, ( poteſt intrare in affectum quod in aure, velut quodam veſtibulo ſtatim 
*« offendit®.” Muſic has naturally a great power over all men to prompt and facilitate cer - 
tain emotions: inſomuch, that there are hardly any diſpoſitions which we wiſh to raiſe in 
others, but certain ſounds Gy be found concordant to thoſe n and tending to 
"£4. > promote 


Nothing can enter into the affections which ſtumbles at the threſhold, by offending the ear.” 
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promote them. Now, Language can, in ſome degree, be rendered capable of this power 
of muſic; a circumſtance which muſt needs heighten our idea of Language as a wonderful 
invention, "Noe content with fimply interpreting our ideas to others, it can give them thoſe 
ideas enforced by correſponding ſounds ; and to the e of communicated thought, can 
add the new and ſeparate pleaſure of ne. 


In the Harmony of Periods, two | things may be confdered. Firſt, lag found, or 
modulation i in general, without any particular expreſſion: Next, The ſound ſo ordered, as 
to become NN: of the ſenſe. © The firſt is * more common; the — maker 


beauty. 


Frasr, Let us conſider agreeable ſound, in general, as the property of a ell conſtructed 
Sentence: and, as it was of proſe Sentences we have hitherto treated, we ſhall confine our- 
ſelves to them under this head. This beauty of muſical conſtruction in proſe, it is plain, will 
n . e en- denen ranger | * 


1 nene with the 3 of wands 3 on which head, there is not much (0 be faid; unleſs 
I were to deſcend into a tedious and frivolous detail concerning the powers of the ſeveral 
letters, or ſimple ſounds, of which ſpeech is compoſed. It is evident, that words are moſt 
agreeable to the car which are compoſed of ſmooth and liquid ſounds, where there is a pro- 
per intermixture of vowels and conſonants; without too many harſh conſonants rubbing 
againſt each other; or two many open vowels in ſucceflion, to cauſe a hiatus, or diſagreeable 
aperture of the mouth. It may always be aſſumed as a principle, that, whatever ſounds are 
difficult in pronunciation, are, in the ſame proportion, harſh and painful to the car. Vowels 
give ſoftneſs; conſonants, ſtrength to the ſound of words. The muſic of Language requires 
a juſt proportion of both; and will be hurt, will be rendered either grating or effeminate, by 
an. exceſs of either. Long words are commonly more agreeable to the ear than monoſyllables. 
They pleaſe it by the compoſition, or ſucceſſion of ſounds which they preſent to it; and, 
accordingly, the moſt, muſical Languages abound moſt in them. Among words of any 
length, thoſe are the moſt muſical, which do not run wholly either upon long or ſhort ſyl- 
lables, hut are compoſed of an intertaiature of them ſuch as, repent, produce, velocity, ce- 
lerity, independent, impetuoſity. | 


Tux next head, reſpecting the Harmony which reſults "000 2 proper arrangement of the 
words and members of a period, is more complex, and of greater nicety. For, let the words 
themſelves be ever ſo well choſen, and well ſounding, yet, if they be ill diſpoſed, the muſic 
of the ſentence is utterly loſt. In the harmonious ſtructure and diſpoſition of periods, no 
writer whatever, antient or modern, equals Cicero. He had ſtudied this with care; and 
was fond, perhaps to exceſs, of what he calls, the Plena ac numeroſa oratio.” We need 
only open his. writings, to find inftances that will render the effect of muſical Language ſen · 
ſible to every car. What, for example, can be more full, round, and ſwelling, than the 

following ſentence of the 4th Oration againſt Catiline ? © Cogitate quantis laboribus funda- 
« tum imperium, quanta virtute ſtabilitam libertatem, quanti Deorum benignitate auctas ex- 
te aggerataſque fortunus, una nox pene delerit.” In Engliſh, we may take, for an inſtance 
of a muſical Sentence, the following from Milton, in his Treatiſe on — «© We ſhall 
„% conduct you. to a hill-ſide, laborious, indeed, at the firſt aſcent ; but elſe, ſo ſmooth, ſo 
“green, ſo full of goodly proſpects, and melodious ſounds on every fide, that the harp of 
40 Orpheus was not more charming.“ Every ching in this ſentence conſpires to promote the 

Harmony. 
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Harmony. The words are happily choſen : full of liquids and ſoft ſounds ; laboriaus, ſmoath, 
green, goodly, melodious, charming: and theſe words ſo artfully-arranged, chat, were we to 
alter the collocation of any-one of them, we ſhould, preſently, be ſenſible of the melody ſuffer- 
ing · For, let us obſerve, how finely the members. of the period ſwell; one above another; 
« Sg ſmooth, ſo green.” ---ſo full of goodly proſpects, and melodious ſounds on every fide;” 
---cill the car, prepared by this gradual riſe, is; conducted to that full cloſe on which it reſts 


with pleaſure “ that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.“ bt Pigs 
Tus ſtructure of periods, then, being ſuſceptible: of a melody very ſenſible to the gar; 
our next enquiry ſhould be, How this melodious ſtructure is formed, what are the prinei- 
ples of it, and by what laws is it regulated ? And, upon this ſubject, were I to follow the 
antient rhetoricians, it would be caſy to give a great variety of rules. For here they bare 
entered into a very minute and particular detail; more particular, indeed, than on any other 
head that regards Language. They hold, that to proſe as well as to verſe, there belong cer- 
ain numbers, leſs ſtrict, indeed, yet ſuch as can be aſcertained by rule. They go ſo far as 
to ſpecify the feet, as they are called, that is, the ſucceſſion of long and ſhort ſyllables, 
which ſhould enter into the different members of a Sentence, and to ſhow what the effect of 
each of theſe will be. Wherever they treat of the Structure of Sentences, it is always the 
muſic of them that makes the principal object. Cicero and Quinctilian are full of this. 
The other qualities of Preciſion, Unity, and Strength, which we couſider as of chief im- 
portance, they handle ſlightly 3 but when they come to the “ junctura et numerus; the 
modulation and harmony, there they are copiqus. Dyonyſius of Halicarnaſſus, one of the 
moſt judicious critics of antiquity, has written à treatiſe on the Compoſition of Morde in 4 
Sentence, which is. altogether confined to their muſical effect. He makes the excelleney of 
a Sentence to conſiſt in four things-z firſt, in the ſweetneſs, of fingle ſounds; ſecondly, in 
the compoſition of ſounds, that is, the numbers of feet; thirdly, in change or variety of 
found ; and, fourthly, in ſound ſuited to the ſenſe. On all theſe points he writes with 
great accuracy and refinement ; and, is very worthy of being conſulted; though, were one 
now to write a book on the Structure of Sentences, we ſhould expect to- find« the ſubject 
treated of in a more extenſive manner. | | 


Ly 


In modern times, this whole ſubje& ot the muſical ſtructure of diſcourſe, it is plain, has: 
been much leſs ſtudied; and, indeed, for ſeveral reaſons, can be much -leſs- ſubjected to 
rule. The reaſons, it will be neceſſary to give, both to juſtify my not following dhe tract. 
of the antient rhetoricians on chis ſubject, and to ſhow how it has come to paſs, chat a pare: 


of compoſition, which once made ſo conſpicuous a figure, now draws-much leſs ente. 


In the firſt place, the antient Languages, I mean the Greek and the Roman, were much 
more ſuſceptible than ours, of the graces and the powers of melody. The quantities of 
their ſyllables were more fixed and determined ; their words were longer, and more ſono- 
rous z their method of varying the terminations of nouns and verbs, both introduced a greats - 
er variety of liquid. ſounds, and freed them from that multiplicity. of little auxiliary words 
which we are obliged to employ; and, what is of the greateſt conſequence, the inverſions 
which their Languages allowed, gave them the power of placing their words in whatever 
order was moſt ſuited to a muſical arrangement. All theſe were great advantages which 
they enjoyed above us, for Harmony of Period. En Has 7 rut 
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I the next place, the Greeks and Romans, the former eſpecially, were, in truth, much 
more muſical nations than we; their genius was more turned to delight in the melody of | 
ſpeech. Muc is known to have been a more extenſive art among them than it is with us; 
more univerſally ſtudied, and applied to a greater variety of objects. Several learned men, 
particularly the Abbe du Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and Painting, have clearly 
proved, that the theatrical compoſitions of the antients,” bath their tragedies and comedies, 
were ſet to a kind of muſic Whenee, the modos feoit,' and the Tibiit dextris et finjftris, 
prefixed to the editions of Terence's Plays. All fort of declamation and public ſpeaking, 

carried on by them in a much more muſical tone than it is among us. It approached to a 
ik of chanting or recitative. Among the Athenians, there was what was called the No- 
mic Melody; or à particular meaſure preſcribed to the public officers, in which they were 

to promulgate the laws to the people; left, by reading them with improper tones, the laws 
might be expoſed to contempt. * Among the Romans, there is a noted ſtory of C. Graechus, 
- when he was declaiming in public, having à muſician ſtanding at his back, in order to give 
him the proper tones with a pipe or flute. Even when pronouncing thoſe terrible tribunitial 
harangues, by which he inflamed the one half of the citizens of Rome againſt the other, this 
attention to the muſic of Speech was, in thoſe times, it ſeems, thought neceſſary to ſucceſs. 
inctilian, though he condemns the exceſs of this ſort of pronunciation, yet allows a © can- 
« tus obſcurior” to be a beauty in a public ſpeaker. Hence, that variety of accents, acute, 
grave, and circumflex, which we find marked upon the Greek ſyllables,” to expreſs, not the 
quantity of them, but the tone in which they were to be ſpoken: the application of which 
is now wholly unknown to us. And though the Romans did not mark thoſe accents in their 
writing, yet it appears, from Quinctilian, that they uſed them in pronunciation: “ Quan. 
tum, ꝓuale, ſays he, comparantes gravi, interrogantes acuto tenore concludunt.“ As 
muſic then, was an object much more attended to in Speech, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, than it is with us; 28, in all kinds of public ſpeaking, they employed a much great- 
er variety of notes, of tones, or inflexions of voice, than we uſe; this is one clear reaſon 
of their paying a greater to that — — —— W 2 _ ſuit 
this muſical pronunciation. 3 4 20 454 
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IT is farther known, that, in conſequence of 0 genius of their n and of t their 
manner of pronouncing them, the muſical arrangement of Sentences, did, in fact, produce 
a greater effect in public ſpeaking among them, than it could poſſibly do in any modern 
oration 3 another reaſon why it deſerved to be more ſtudied. Cicero, in his treatiſe, inti- 
tled, Orator, tells us, Conciones ſepe exelamare vidi, cum verba aptè cecidiſſent. Id 
enim expectant aures“ .“ And he gives a remarkable inſtance of the effect of a"harmo- 
nious period upon a whole aſſembly, from a Sentence of one of Carbo's Orations, ſpoken in 
his hearing“ The Sentence was, Patris dictum ſapiens temeritag filii comprobavit.” By 
means of the ſound of which, alone, he tells us, Tantus clamor concionis excitatus eſt, 
ut prorſus admirabile eſſet.“ He makes us remark the feet of which theſe words conſiſt, 
to which he aſcribes the power of the melody; and ſhows how, by altering the collocation, 
the whole effect would be loſt; as thus : Patris dictum ſapiens comprobavit temeritas filii.” 
Now, though it be true that-Carbo's Sentence is extremely muſical, and would be agreeable, 
at this day, to any audience, yet I cannot believe that an Engliſh Sentence, equally harmoni- 
ous, would, by its harmony alone, produce any ſuch effect on a Britiſh audience, or excite 
any ſuch wonderful applauſe and admiration, as Cicero. informs us this of Carbo produced. 
Our 


© 2 have often been witneſs to burſts of exclamation in the public aſſemblics, when Sentences eloſed muſically; for that 
_- « 5s a pleaſure which the cat expects. | 
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Our northern ears are too coarſe and obtuſe, | The melody of Speech has leſs power over us: — 
and by our ſimpler and plainer method of uttering words, Speech is, in truth, accompanied 
with leſs melody than it was among the Greeks and Romans. | 


| Fox theſe reaſons, I am of opinion, that it is in vain to think of beſtowing the ſame at- | 

tention upon the harmonious ſtructure: of our Sentences, that was beſtowed, by theſe antient 

nations. The doctrine of the Greek and Roman critics, on this head, has miſled ſame to 

imagine, that it might be equally applied to our Tongue; and that our proſe writing might 

be regulated by Spondees and Trochees, and Iambus's and Pœons, and other metrical;{feet. 

But, firſt, our words cannot be meaſured, or, at leaſt, can be meaſured very imper ly 

by any feet of this kind. For, the quantity, the length and ſhortneſs of our ſyllables; is 
not, hy any means, ſo fixed and ſubjected to rule, as in the Greek and Roman "Tongues 3 

but very often left arbitrary, and determined by the emphaſis, and the ſenſe. Next, though 

our proſe could admit of ſuch metrical regulation, yet, from our plainer method of pro- 

nouncing all ſort of diſcourſe, che effect would not be at all ſo ſegſible to the ear, nor be re- 

liſhed. with ſo much pleaſure, as among the Greeks and Romans: And, laſtly, This whole 

doctrine about the meafures and numbers of proſe, even as it is delivered by the antient rhe- 

toricians themſelves, is, in truth, in a great meaſure looſe and uncertain. It appears, in- 

deed, that the melody of diſcourſe was a matter of infinitely more attention to them, than 

ever it has been to the moderns. But, though they write a great deal about it, they have 

never been able to reduce it to any rules which could be of real uſe: in practice. If we con- 

ſult Cicero's Orator, where this point is diſcuſſed with the moſt miputcaeſs, we will fee how | ; 

much theſe antient critics differed from one another, about the feet proper for the concluſi- 

on, and other parts of a Sentence; and how much, after all, was left to the judgment of the 

car. Nor, indeed, is it poſſible to give preciſe rules concerning this matter, in any Lan-. 

guage ; as all proſe compoſition muſt be allowed to run looſe in its numbers; and, accord- 

ing as the tenor of a diſcourſe varies, the modulation of Sentences muſt vary infinitely. 


Bor, although L apprehend, that this muſical arrangement cannot be reduced into a fyl- 
tem, I am far from thinking, that it is a quality to be neglected in compoſition. On the con- 
trary, I hold its effect to be very conſiderable z and that every one who. ſtudies to write with 
grace, much more, who ſeeks to pronounce in public, with ſucceſs, will be obliged to attend 
to it not a little. But it is his car, cultivated by attention and practice, that muſt chiefly di- 
rect him. For any rules that can be given, on this ſubject, are very general. Some rules, 
however, there are, which may be of uſe to form the ear to the proper harmony of diſcourſe. 
I proceed to mention ſuch as appear to me moſt material. 1 i ln -eivin: 


THERE are two things on which the muſic of a Sentence chiefly depends. | Theſe are, the- 
proper diſtribution of the ſeveral members of it; and; the cloſe or cadence of the whole. 


FixsT, I ſay, the diſtribution: of the ſeveral members is to be carefully attended to. It is 
of importance to obſerve, that, whatever is eaſy and agreeable to the organs of Speech, always 
ſounds grateful to the ear. While a period is going on, the termination of each of is mem- 
bers forms a pauſe, or reſt, in pronouncing: and theſe reſts ſhould be ſo diſtributed, as to 

make the courſe of the breathing eaſy, and, at the ſame time, ſhould fall at ſuch diſtances, 
e In verſu quidem, theatra tota exclamant ſi fuit una ſyllaba — brevior aut . Nee 33 pedes novit, 
nee ullos numeros tent ; nec illud quod offendit, aut in quo oſſendat, intelligit ; et tamen omglum longitudinum et bre- 
in autibus noſtris colloea ä 


vitatum in ſonis, ſicut acutarum, graviumque vocum, j ipſa natura vt. 
| Ciczxo, Orator. e. J. 


% 
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as to bear a certain muſical proportion to each other. This will be beſt illuſtrated by exam - 
ples.” The following Sentence is from Archbiſhop Tillotſon: This diſcourſe concerning 
the eaſineſs of God's commands does, all along, ſuppoſe and acknowledge the difficulties 
* of the firſt entrance upon a religious courſe z except, only in thoſe perſons who have had 


. © the happineſs to be trained up to religion by the cafy and inſenſible degrees of a pious and 


« virtuous'education.” Here there is no harmony; nay, there is ſome degree of harſhneſs 


and unpleaſantneſs ;. owing principally: to this, that there is, properly, no more than one 
pauſe or reſt in the Sentence, falling betwixt the two members into which it is divided; each 


nr” is ug as to unn ſtretch der breath in nnn it. 
3 now, on the other hand, the caſe with which "_ following kms mand: Sir 


. William Temple; glides along, and the graceful intervals at which the pauſcs are placed. 


He is ſpeaking ſarcaſtically of man: But God be thanked, his pride is greater than his 
«© ignorance;” and what he wants in knowledge, he ſupplics by ſufficiency. | When he has 
© looked about him, as far as he can, he concludes there is no more to be ſeen ; when he is 
„ at the end of his line, he is at the bottom of the ocean; when he has ſhot his beſt, he is 
«© ſure none ever did, or ever can, ſhoot better, or beyond it. His own reaſon he holds to 
«© be the certain meaſure of truth; and his own knowledge, of what is poſſible in nature*.” 
Here every thing is, at once, eaſy to the breath, and grateful to the ear; and, it is this ſort 
of flowing -meaſure, this regular and proportional diviſion of the members of his Sentences, 
which renders Sir William 'Temple's ſtyle always agreeable. I muſt obſerve, at the ſame time, 
that a Sentence, with too many reſts, and theſe ca Ry Fr too nn N 
and rogalary is ou 10 rer of —— . 111 


Tux next ins di tides: . is, the cloſe. or dint efchoinhole Gin, which, 
as it is always the part moſt ſenfible to the car, demands the greateſt care. 80 Quin&tiban :; 
Non igitur durum fit, neque abruptum, quo animi, velut reſpirant ac reficiuntur. Hzc 
& eſt ſedes orationis ; hoc auditor expectat; hic laus omnis declamatt.” The only impor- 
tant rule that can be given here, is, that when we aim at dignity or elevation, the found 
ſhould be made to grow to the laſt ; the longeſt members of the period, and the fulleſt and 
moſt ſonorous words, ſhould be reſerved to the conclufion. As an example of this, the fol- 
lowing ſentence of Mr. Addiſon's may be given: It fills the mind (ſpeaking of fight) with 
the largeſt variety of ideas ; converſes with its objects at the greateſt diſtance; and conti- 
© nuecs the longeſt in action, without being tired or ſatiated with its proper enjoyments.“ 
Every reader muſt be ſenſible of a beauty here, both in the proper divifion of the members 
and pauſes, and the manner in which the Sentence is rounded, and . to a full and 


harmonious claſe. 


+ 


Tur fame holds in cv that L obſerved to take den with belpeck to Ggnificancy z 


that a _— off at the end, _— hurts Roe: For this een particles, pronouns, and 
| 7 | little 


** 


8 ee loftaderMhe is © oben himfalf to Lady Edex, ME ach ater bid. 6 1 that 


2 what was ſo violent could not be long: But, when I obſerved your grief to grow ſtronger with age, and to inereaſe, like 
* a ſtream, the farther it ran; when ; ſaw it draw out to ſuch — — and to threaten, no leſs than your 


= child, your health, and your life, I could no longer forbear this — nor end it, without begging of you, for God's 


*.. ſake, and for ve own, for your children, and your friends, your country, and your family, that you would no longer 
90 abandon yourſelf to a ditconſolate paſſion ; but that you would, at length, ann ye 1 give way to your prudence, 
«+ or, at leaft, rouze the invincible ſpirit of the Percys, that never yet ſhrunk at any 


+ ga Bs bark or ahonys ln ade eenciaSen of the futonce, od which the mind pauſes and reſts. This is 
2 the ſiructure of Diſcourſe, — 0 n 
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| little words, are as ungracious to the ear, at the concluſion, as I formerly ſhewed they were 
inconſiſtent with ſtrength of expreſſion. It is more than probable, that the ſenſe and the 
ſound have here a mutual influence on each other. That which hurts the ear, ſeems to 
mar the ſtrength of the meaning ; and that which really degrades the ſenſe, in conſequence 
of this primary effect, appears alſo to have a bad ſound. How diſagreeable is the following 
ſentence of an Author, ſpeaking of the Trinity “ It is a myſtery which we firmly believe 
« the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.“ And how eaſily could it have been mend 
ed by this tranſpoſition ! *© It is a myſtery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the 
« depth of which we humbly adore. | In general it ſeems to hold, that a muſical cloſe, in 


our language, requires either the laſt ſyllable, or the penult, that is, the laſt but one, to be 
a long ſyllable, Words which conſiſt moſtly of ſhort ſyllables, as, contrary, particular, 
retroſpeR, ſeldom conclude a ſentence harmoniouſly, unleſs a run of long ſyllables, before, 


has rendered them agreeable to the ear. ** 


Ir is neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that Sentences, ſo conſtructed as to make the 
found always ſwell and grow towards the end, and to reſt either on a long or a penult long 
ſyllable, give a diſcourſe the tone of declamation. The ear ſoon becomes acquainted with 
the melody, and is apt to be cloyed with it. If we would keep up the attention of the 
reader or hearer, if we would preſerve vivacity and ſtrength in our compoſition, we muſt 
be very attentive to vary our meaſures. This regards the diſtribution of the members, as 
well as the cadence of the period. Sentences conſtrufted in a ſimilar manner, with the 


pauſes falling at equal intervals, ſhould never follow one another. Short Sentences ſhould . 


be intermixed with long and ſwelling ones, to render diſcourſe ſprightly, as well as magni- 
ficent. Even diſcords, properly introduced, abrupt ſounds, departures from regular ca- 
dence, have ſometimes a good effect. Monotony is the great fault into which writers are 
apt to fall, who are fond of harmonious arrangement: and to have only one tune, or mea- 
ſure, is not much better than having none at all. A very vulgar ear will enable a writer 
to catch ſome one melody; and to form the run of his Sentences according to it; which 
ſoon proves diſguſting. - But a juſt and correct ear is requiſite for varying and diverfifying 
the melody : and hence we * ſeldom meet ich ö who are TRY happy | in this 


reſpect. 


Tnovon attention to the muſic of Sentences muſt not be neglected, yet it muſt alſo be 
kept within proper bounds : for all appearances of an author's affecting harmony, are diſ- 
agreeable ; eſpecially when the love of it betrays him ſo far, as to ſacrifice, in any inſtance, 
perſpicuity, precifion, or ſtrength of ſentiment, to ſound. All unmeaning words, intro- 
duced merely to round the period, or fill up the melody, complementa numerorum, as Cicero 


calls them, are great blemiſhes in writing. They are childiſh and puerile ornaments, by 


which a Sentence always loſes more in point of weight, than it can gain by fach additions 
to the beauty of its ſound. ' Senſe has its own harmony, as well as found; and, where the 
ſenſe of a period is expreſſed with clearneſs, force, and dignity, it will ſeldom happen but 
the words will ſtrike the ear agreeably ; at leaſt, a very moderate attention is all that is re- 
quiſite for making the cadence of ſuch a period pleaſing: and the effect of greater attention 


is often no other, than to render compoſition languid and enervated. After all the labour 


which Quinctilian beſtows on regulating the meaſures of proſe, he comes at laſt, with his 
uſual good ſenſe, to this concluſion : © In univerſum, fi fit neceſſe, duram potiùs atque 


© aſperam compoſitionem malim eſſe, quam effeminatam ac enervem, qualis 9 4 555 
| 1 IT Ue, 


ny 
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66 Idedque, vincta quzdam de induſtria ſunt folvende.. ne laborata videantur; neque ullum 
& jdoneum aut aptum verbum pretermittamus, gratia lenitatis*.” (Lib. ix. c. 4.) 


Cicrro,. as I before obſerved, is one of the moſt remarkable patterns of a harmonious 


ſtyle. His love of it, however, is too viſible ; and the pomp of his numbers ſometimes de- 


tracts from his ſtrength. That noted cloſe of his, eſe videatur, which, in the Oration Pro 
Lege Manilia, occurs eleven times, expoſed him to cenſure among his cotemporaries. We 
muſt obſerve, however, in defence of this great Orator, that there is a remarkable union in 
his ſtyle, of harmony with eaſe, which is always a great beauty; and if his harmony be 


ſometimes thought ſtudied, that ſtudy appears to have coſt him little trouble. 


Anon our Engliſh claſſics, not many are diſtinguiſhed for muſical arrangement. Mil- 
ton, in ſome of hig proſe works, has very finely turned periods; but the writers of his age 
indulged a liberty of inverſion, which now would-be reckoned contrary to purity of ſtyle : 

and though this allowed their Sentences to be more ſtately and ſonorous, yet it gave them 
too much of a Latinized conſtruction and order. Of later writers, Shaftſbury is, upon the 
whole, the moſt correct in his numbers. As his ear was delicate, he has attended to muſic 
in all his Sentences ; and he is peculiarly happy in this reſpect, that he has avoided the mo- 
notony jnto which writers, who ſtudy the grace of ſound, are very apt to fall : having di- 
verſified his periods with great variety. Mr. Addiſon has alſo much harmony in his ſtyle ; 


more eaſy and ſmooth, but leſs varied, than Lord Shaftſbury. Sir William Temple is, in 


general, very flowing and agreeable. Archbiſhop Tillotſon is too often careleſs and languid ; 
"and is much outdone by Biſhop Atterbury in the muſic of his periods, Dean n 
muſical arrangement altogether. 


HirnxRTro I have diſcourſed of agrecable ſound, or modulation, in general. It yet re- 
mains to treat of a higher beauty of this kind; the ſound adapted to the ſenſe. The former 
was no more than a ſimple accompaniment, to pleaſe the ear; the latter ſuppoſes a peculiar 


_ expreſlion given to the mufic. We may remark two degrees ot it: Firſt, the current of 


ſound, adapted to the tenor of a diſcourſe; next, a particular reſemblance effected between 


ſome object, and the ſounds that are employed in deſcribing it. 


Frs r, I ſay, the current of found may be levies to the tenor * a diſcourſe. Sounds 
have, in many reſpects, a correſpondence with our ideas; partly natural, partly the effect 
of artificial aſſociations. Hence it happens, that any one modulation of ſound continued, 
imprints on our Style a certain character and expreſſion. Sentences conſtructed with the 
Ciceronian fulneſs and ſwell, produce the impreſſion of what is important, magnificent, ſe- 
date. For this is the natural tone which ſuch a courſe of ſentiment aſſumes. But they ſuit 
no violent paſſion, no eager reaſoning, no familiar addreſs. Theſe always require meaſures 
briſker, eaſier, and often more abrupt. And, therefore, to ſwell, or to let down the pe- 
riods, as the ſubject demands, is a very important rule in oratory. No one tenor whatever, 
ſuppoſing it to produce no bad effect from ſatiety, will anſwer to all different compoſitions z 
nor, 6769 to all the * the ſame W ns It were as abſurd to write a panegyric, 


and 


% Upon the whole, 1 would rather chad; that compoſition ſhould appear rough and harſh, if that be n , than 
© that it hould be enervated and effeminate, ſuch as we find the ſtyle of too many. Some ſentences, therefore, w ich we 
« have ſtudioully formed into melody, ſhould be thrown looſe, that they may not ſcem too much labouted; nor ought wo 
« ever to omit any proper of ex ve word, for the ſake of ſmoothing a period. 


„ 
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and an invective, in a Style of the ſame r as to ſet the words of a tender een | 


to the air of a warlike march. 


OBSERVE how finely the following ſentence of Cicero is adapted, to repreſent the tran- 
quillity and eaſe of a ſatisfied ſtate : ** Erfi homini nihil eſt magis optandum quam proſpera, 
« xquabilis, perpetuaque fortuna, ſecundo vitæ fine ulla offenſione curſu; tamen, fi mihi 


« tranquilla et placata omnia fuiſſent, incredibili quadam et pene divink; qua nunc veſtro 


« beneficio fruor, lætitiæ voluptate, caruiſſem“.“ Nothing was ever more perfect in its 
kind: it paints, if we may ſo ſpeak, to the ear. But, who would not have laughed, if Ci- 
cero had employed ſuch periods, or ſuch a cadence as this, in enveighing againſt Mark An- 
thony, or Catiline? What is requiſite, therefore, is, that we previouſly fix, in our mind, 


a juſt idea of the general tone of ſound which ſuits our ſubject; that is, which the ſenti- 


ments we are to expreſs, moſt naturally aſſume, and in which they moſt commonly vent them- 
ſelves; whether round and ſmooth, or ſtately and ſolemn, or briſk and quick, or inter- 
rupted and abrupt. This general idea muſt direct the run of our compoſition : to ſpeak in 
the ſtyle of muſic, muſt give us the key note, muſt form the ground of the melody; varied 
and diverſified in parts, according as either our ſentiments are diverſified, or as is requi- 
ſite for producing a ſuitable variety to gratify the ear. 


IT may be proper to remark, that our tranſlators of the Bible have often been happy in 
ſuiting their numbers to the ſubjett. Grave, ſolemn, and majeſtic ſubjects undoubtedly re- 
quire ſuch an arrangement of words as runs much on long ſyllables 3 and, particularly, they 
require the cloſe to reſt upon ſuch. The very firſt verſes of the Bible, are remarkable for 


this melody: In the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth z and the earth was 


« without form, and void; and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of 
© God moved on the face of the waters.” Several other paſſages, particularly ſome of the 
Pſalms, afford ſtriking examples of this ſort of grave, melodious conſtruction. Any com- 
poſition that riſes conſiderably above the ordinary tone of proſe, ſuch as monumental * 
tions, and panegyrical characters, naturally runs into numbers of this kind. 


Bur, in the next place, beſides the general correſpondence of the current of ſound with 
the current of thought, there may be a more particular expreſſion attempted, of certain ob- 
jets, by means of reſembling ſounds. This can be, ſometimes, accompliſhed in proſe com- 


poſition ; but there only in a more faint degree; nor is it ſo much expected there. In po- 


etry, chiefly, it is looked for; where attention to ſound is more demanded, and where the 
inverſions and liberties of poetical ſtyle give us a greater command of found ; aſſiſted, too, 
by the verſification, and that cantus obſcurior, to which we are Ne led in docking pow 
try. This requires a little more illuſtration. | 


Tax ſounds of words may be employed for repreſenting, chiefly, three claſſes of objects ; 
firſt, other ſounds z. ſecondly, motion; and, thirdly, the emotions and paſſions of the 
mind 0. f 1 71 ' * | 1 


FirsT, I ſay, by a proper choice of words, we may produce a reſemblance of other ſounds 
which we mean to deſcribe, ſuch as, the noiſe of waters, the roaring of winds, or the mur- 
muring of ſtreams. This is the ſimpleſt inſtance of this ſort of beauty. For the medium 
through which we imitate, here, is a natural one; ſounds ee by other ſounds ; and 

Q 2 between 
* Orat. ad Quitites, poſt Reditum. | 


. 


* 
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between ideas of the ſame ſenſe, it is eaſy to form a connexion. No very great art is required 
in a poet, when he is deſcribing ſweet and ſoft ſounds, to make uſe of ſuch words as have 
moſt liquids and vowels, and glide the ſofteſt; or, when he is deſcribing harſh ſounds, to 
throw together a number of harſh ſyllables which are of difficult pronunciation. Here the 
common ſtructure of Language aſſiſts him; for, it will be found, that, in moſt Languages, 
the names of many particular ſounds are ſo tormed, as ta carry ſome affinity to the ſound 
which they ſignify ; as with us, the whift/ing of winds, the buz and hum of inſects, the hi/; 
of ſerpents, the craſb of falling timber; and many other inſtances, where the word has becn 
plainly framed upon the ſound it repreſents. I ſhall produce a remarkable example of this 
beauty from Milton, taken from two paſſages in Paradiſe Loſt, deſcribing the ſound made, 
in the one, by the opening of the gates of Hell; in the other, by the opening of thoſe of 
Heaven. The contraſt between the two, diſplays, to great advantage, the Porn. art» 'The 
firſt is the opening of Hell $ gates: 


——— — On a ſudden, open fly, 
With i impetuous recoil, and jarring ſound, 
Th' inferpal doors; and on their hinges grate 


” | Harſh thunder. — — B. I. 
| Ones now, tlie ſmoothneſs of the other: 
Heaven 8 wide 
n | Her ever-during gates, ktarmonious ſound, 
— On golden hinges turning B. II. 
8 The following beautiful paſſage from Taſſo's Gieruſalemme, has been often admired, ene. 


ne. imitation effected by ſound of the thing repreſented: 


Chiama gli habitator de Pombre eterne 
Il rauco ſoun de la Tartarea tromba : 
Wm” * | Treman le ſpacioſe atre caverne, 
| Et Vaer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba; 
Ni ſtridendo coſt da le ſuperne 
1 3 Regioni dele cielo, il folgor piomba; 
| | Ne ũ ſcoſſa giammai la terra, : A 
Quand i vapori in ſen gravida ſerra. 'CanT. IV. a ©: 


Tun ſecond claſs of objects, which the ſound of words is often employed to e is, 

3 Motion; as it is ſwift and flow, violent or gentle, equable or interrupted, eaſy or accom- 
panied with effort. Though there be no natural affinity between ſound, of any kind, and 

os. motion, yet, in the imagination, there is a ſtrong one; as Appears from the connexion be- 
SG tween muſic and dancing, And, therefore, here it is in the poet's power to give us a lively 
WE! _ idea of the kind of motion he would deſcribe, by means of ſounds which correſpond, in our 
imagination, with that motion. Long fyllables n give the enen * * N 
as in this line of Virgil: 


Olli inter ſeſe magna 1 brachia tollunt. 


A ſucceflion of ſhort ſyllables preſents quick motion to the mind; as 
' : | Quadrupedante 
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Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit vngula campum. FF 


BoTH Homer and Virgil are great maſters of this beauty; and their works abound with 
inſtances of it; moſt of them, indeed, ſo often quoted, and fo well known, that it is need- 
leſs to produce them. I ſhall give one inſtance, in Engliſh, which ſeems happy. It is the 
deſcription of a ſudden calm on the eld in Poem, yo prong. The huet | 


——.—; With caſy courſe 
The veſſels glide ; unlefs their ſpeed be ſtoppꝰd 
By dead calms, that oft lie on theſe ſmooth ſeas 
When ev'ry zephyr ſleeps; then the ſhrouds drop; 
The downy feather, on the cordage hung, BW 
Moves not; the flat fea ſhines like yellow n 
Fus'd in the fire, or like the marble floor © | 
Of ſome old temple wide. 


THe third ſet of objects, which I mentioned the ſound of words as capable of repreſent- 
ing, conſiſts of the paſſions and emotions of the mind. Sound may, at firſt view, appear 
foreign to theſe; but, that here, alſo, there is ſome ſort of connexion, is ſufficiently proved 
by the power which muſic has to awaken, or to aſſiſt certain paſſions, and, according as its 
ſtrain is varied, to introduce one train of ideas, rather than another. This, indeed, logi- 
cally ſpeaking, cannot be called a reſemblance between the ſenſe and the ſound, ſeeing long or 
ſhort ſyllables have no natural reſemblance to any thought or paſſion. But if the arrange- 
ment of ſyllables, by their ſound alone, recal one ſet of ideas more readily than another, and 
diſpoſe the mind for entering into that affection which the poet means tp raiſe, ſuch arrange- 
ment may, juſtly enough, be ſaid to reſemble the ſenſe; or be ſimilar and correſpondent to 


it. I admit, that, in many inſtances, which are ſuppoſed to diſplay this beauty of accom— 


modation of ſound to the ſenſe, there is much room for imagination to work; and, accord- 
ing as a reader is ſtruck by a paſſage, he will often fancy a reſemblance between the ſound 


and the ſenſe, which others cannot diſcover. He modulates the numbers to his own diſ- 


poſition of mind ; and, in effect, makes the muſic which he imagines himnſelf te bear. 
However, that there are real inſtances of this kind, and chat poetry is capable of ſomie- 
expreſſion, cannot be doubted. Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilla's Day, affords a very beau 
ful exempliſi cation of it, in the Engliſh Language. Without much ſtudy or refleftion 
poet deſcribing pleaſure, joy, and /agreeable- objects, from —— * * —— * 
rally runs into ſmooth, liquid, and flowing numbers. * | 


— - Namque ipſa 8 
Cæſariem nato genetrix, lumenque ju vente es 
Purpureum, et lætos oculis afflarat honores. AXN. I. 


Devenère locos-lztos/& amzna viretas, 5 . 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas: | | 
Largior hic campos æther, & lumine veſtit 


N Henne ſuum, ſua. ſidera norant. 7 Ex. VL. 


* 


Briſk and lively ſins exact quicker and more en numbers, 


9 


1 
Ex a. 
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—— — emicat ardennnnssnss 
Lings in W | Ax. Vn. 


Melancholy and gloomy ſubjects, — expreſs themſelves in dow meaſures, nd Bs 
words : 
In thoſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly paſſes contemplation dwells 


Et n nigra formidine lucum. 


I HAVE now given ſufficient openings into this ſubject : a moderate acquaintance with 
the good poets, either antient or modern, will ſuggeſt many inſtances of the ſame kind. 
And with this, I finiſh the diſcuſſion of the Structure of Sentences ; having fully conſidered 
them under all the heads I mentioned; of Perſpicuiry, Unity, n and Muſical Ar- 


rangement. 


L K 0 TUR E XIV. 


ORIGIN AND NATURE oF FIGURATIVE 
RNA. 


— 


other rules concerning Style. My general diviſion of the qualities of Style, was 

into Perſpicuity and Ornament. - Perſpicuity, both in fingle words and in ſenten- 

I have conſidered. Ornament, as far as it ariſes from a graceful, ſtrong, or melodi- 

conſtruction of words, has alſo been treated of. Another, and a great branch of the 

ornament of Style, is, Figurative Language; which is now to be the ſubject of our conſi- 
deration, Irs will require a full —— 


H==: abs ebe veel us che 8 Sentences, I proceed to 


Our firſt ny muſt be, What is meant it by Figures of Speech 7 


Ix general, they always imply ſome departure fork ampliciey of expreſſion 3 the idea 
which we intend to convey, not only enunciated to others, but enunciated, in a particular 
manner, and with ſome circumſtance, | added, which is defigned to render the impreſſion 
more ſtrong and vivid. When 1 ſay, for $a oe 1 a 2 man 22 comfort in 

t the 


* On the beck of Figures of Speech, all the writers who treat of rhetoric or 4 = inſiſted GY To 
make references, therefore, on this ſubject, were endleſs. On the foundations of Figurative Language, in general, one of 
. moſt ſenſible and inſtructive writers, appears to me, to be M. Marſals, in his Trait“ des Trepes pour ſer vir r 4 

oy 1 fil & 6 la Logigue. For obſervations on particular Figures, the Elements of Criticiſm may be conſulted, where the 

ly handted, and illuſtrated by a great voricty of examples. 


8 FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE , rg. 


« the midſt of adverſity,” I juſt, expreſs my thought in the fimpleſt manner poſſible. But 
when I ſay, * To the upright there ariſeth light in darkneſs ;“ the ſame ſentiment is ex- 
preſſed in a figurative Style; a new circumſtance is introduced; light is put in the place of 
— and darkneſs is uſed to ſuggeſt the idea of adverſity. In the ſame manner, to ſays 
« Tt is impoſſible, by any ſearch we can make, to explore the divine nature fully,” is, to 
make a ſimple propoſition. But when we ſay, & Canſt thou, by ſearching, find out God 2 
« Canft thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is high as Heaven, what canſt thou 
« do? deeper than Hell, what canſt thou know ?” This introduces a figure into Style; tae 
propoſition being not only expreſſed, but admiration and aſtoniſhment being expreſſed * 


ther with it. 


Bur, though Figures imply a deviation from what may 'be reckoned the moſt ſimple: 
form of Speech, we are not thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or” 
unnatural. This is ſo far from being the'caſe, that, on very mauy occaſions, they are both 
the moſt natural, and the moſt common method of uttering our ſentiments. It gs impoſſi- 
ble to compoſe any diſcourſe without uſing them often 3 nay, there are few Sentences of any 
length, in which ſome expreſſion or other, that may be termed a Figure, does not occur. 
From what cauſes this happens, ſhall be afterwards explained. The fact, in the mean time, 
ſhows, that they are to be accounted part of that Language which nature dictates to men. 
They are not the invention of the ſchools, nor the mere product of ſtudy : on the contrary, 
the moſt illiterate ſpeak in figures, as often as the moſt learned. Whenever the-imaginati- 
ons of the vulgar are much awakened, or their paſſions iuflamed againſt; one another, they 
will pour forth a torrent of Figurative . randy as forcible as could be ne, dy the 
moſt artificial declaimer.. | 


WHaT then is it, which has drawn the attention of critics' and rhetoricians-ſo much to» 
theſe forms of Speech? It is this: They remarked, that in them conſiſts much of the beau» 
ty and the force of Language; and found them always to bear ſome characters, or diſtin- 

guiſhing, marks, by the help of which they could reduce them under ſeparate dlafſes and 
heads. To this, perhaps, they owe their name of Figures. As the figure, or ſhape of one 
body, diſtinguiſhes it from-another, ſo theſe forms of Speech have,  cach of them, a caſt or 
turn peculiar to itſelf, which. both diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
Simple Expreflion. Simple Expreſſion juſt makes our idea known to others; but Figurative 
Language, over and above, beſlows a particular dreſs upon that idea; a dreſs which both 
makes it, be remarked, and adorns it. Hence, this ſort of Language became carly a PEE 
object of attention, to thoſe who ſtudicd the. en ob, Speech. 
2 

FicuREs, in general, may be deſcribed to be that Language, which i is prompted * 
by che imagination, or by the paſſions. The juſtneſs of this deſcription will appear, from 
the more particular account I am afterwards to give of them. Rhetoricians commonly di- 
vide them into two great claſſes; Figures of Words, and Figures of Thought. The former, 
Figures of Words, are commonly called Tropes, and conſiſt in a word's being employed to 
ſignify ſomething that is different from its original and primitive meaning; ſo that if you al- 
ter the word, you deſtroy the Tigure, Thus, in the inſtance I gave before; Light ariſeth 
* to the upright, in darkneſs.” The Trope conſiſts, in „ light and darkneſs” being not 
meant literally, but ſubſtituted, for comfort and adverſity, on account of ſome reſemblance 
or analogy, which they are ſuppoſed to bear to theſe conditions of life. The other claſs, . | 
termed: Figures of Thought, ſuppoſes the words to be uſed in their proper and literal mean- 
ing, and the figure to conkalh | in the turn of the thought; as is the . in exclamations, in- 

| terrogations, 
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terrogations, apoſtrophes, and compariſons; where, though you vary the words that are 
uſed, or tranſlate them from one Language into another, you may, nevertheleſs, ſtill pre- 
ſerve the ſame Figure in the thought. This diſtinction, however, is of no great uſe; as 
nothing can be built upon it in practice ; neither is it always very clear. It is of little im- 
portance, whether we give to ſome particular mode of expreſſion the name of a Trope, or 
of a Figure; provided we remember, that Figurative Language always imports ſome colour. 
ing of the imagination, or ſome emotion of paſſion, expreſſed in our Style: And, perhaps, 
figures of imagination,” and figures of paſſion, might be a more uſeful diſtribution of the 
ſubject. But without inſiſting on any artificial diviſions, it will be more uſeful; that I en- 
quire into the Origin and the Nature of Figures. Only, before proceeding to this, there 


are two general obſervations re it ene be proper to premiſe. 


Tax firſt al cobipeniag the- uſe of rules * refpedt to Figurative Dan I admit, 
that perſons may both ſpeak and write with propriety, who know not the names of any of 
the Figures of Speech, nor ever ſtudied any rules relating to them: Nature, as was before 


_ obſerved; dictates the uſe of Figures; and, like Mod. Jourdain, in Moliere, who had 


ſpoken for forty years in proſe, without ever knowing it, many a one vſes metaphorical ex- 
preſſions to good purpoſe, without any idea of what a metaphor is. It will not, however, 
follow thence, that rules are of no ſervice. All ſcience arĩſes from obſervations on practice. 
Practice has always gone before method and rule; but method and rule have afterwards im- 
proved and perfected practice, in every art. We, every day, meet with perſons who fing 


' ugrecably, without knowing one note of the gamut; Let, it has been found of importance 


to reduce theſe notes to ſeale, and to form an art of muſic; and it would be ridiculous to 
pretend, that the art is of no advantage, becauſe the practice is founded in nature. Pro- 
priety and beauty of Speech, are certainly as improveable as the ear or the voice; and to 


know the principles of this beauty, or the reaſons which render one Figure, or one man- 
ner of 1 ener to another, cannot fail to aſſiſt and direct a proper choice, | 


5 3 1 muſt here in the next pitch; at; although this part of ſtyle merit attention, 
and be a very proper object of ſcience and rule; although much of the beauty of compoſiti- 
on depends on figurative language; yet we muſt beware of imagining that it depends ſolely, 
or even chiefly, upon ſuch language. It is not ſo. The great place which the doctrine of 
tropes and figures has occupied-in ſyſtems of rhetoric; the over-anxious care which has been 
ſhewo in giving names to a vaſt variety of them, and in ranging them under different claſſes, 
has often led perſons to imagine, that, if their compoſition was well beſpangled with a num- 
ber of theſe ornaments of ſpeech, it wanted no other beauty; whence has arifen much ſtiff- 
neſs and affectation. For is, | in truth, the ſentiment or paſſion, which lies under the fi- 
gured expreſſion, that gives it any merit. The figure is only the dreſs ; the ſentiment is the 
body and the ſubſtance. No figures will render a cold or an empty compoſition intereſting ; 
whereas, if a ſentiment be ſublime or pathetic, it can ſupport itſelf perfectly well, without 
any borrowed afliftance. Hence ſeveral of the moſt affecting and admired paſſages of the beſt 
authors, are expreſſed in the ſimpleſt language. The following ſentiment from Virgil, for 
inſtance, makes its way at once to the heart, without the help of any figure whatever. He is 
ne an Argive, who falls in WS in Italy, at a great diſtance from his native country : 

Sternitir, infelix, 1080 vulnere, ccœlumque 

Aſpicit, et dulces moriens reaifalicitur Argos“. AN. x. 78 I. 


A ſingle 
% Anthares had from Argos travdll'd tr, if: Now falling, by another's wound, his eyes | | 
< Alcides' friend, and brother of the war : * He caſts to Heaven, on Argos thinks, and dies.” 


— 
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A ſingle ſtroke of this kind, drawn as by the very pencil of Nature, is worth a thouſand 
figures. In the ſame manner, the 1 ſtyle of Scripture: “ He ſpoke, and it was does. 
« he commanded, and it ſtood faſt.” ----** God ſaid, let there be light, and there was light,” 

imparts a lofty conception to much Aus advantage, than if it had been decorated by the 
moſt pompous metaphors. The fact is, that the ſtrong pathetic, and the pure ſublime, not 
only have little dependance on figures of ſpeech, but, generally, reject them, The. proper 
region of theſe ornaments is, where a moderate degree of elevation and paſſion i is predomi- 
nant; and there they contribute to the embelliſhment of diſcourſe, only, when there is a 
baſis of ſolid thought and natural ſentiment; when they are inſerted in their proper place.ʒ 
and when they riſe, of themſelves, from the ſubject, without being adde . By 


HAvixG premiſed theſe obſervations, I proceed to give an account of the origin and na- 
ture of Figures; principally of ſuch as have their dependance on mf N that 
numerous tribe, which the rhetoricians call Tropes. | 


ich they diſcerned, or thoughe of. This nomenclature would, at the beginning, de very 
narrow. According as men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with objects increaſed, 
their ſtock of names and words would increaſe alſo. But to the infinite variety of objects 
and ideas, no language is adequate. No language is fo copious, # to have a ſeparate word 
for every ſeparate idea. Men naturally ſought to abridge this labour of multiplying words 
in infinitum ; and, in order to lay leſs burden on their memories, made one word, which 
they had already appropriated to a certain idea or object, ſtand alſo for ſome other idea or 
object; between which and the primary one they found, or fancied, ſome relation. Thus, 
the . in, was originally invented to expreſs the circumſtance of place: 10 The man 
« was Killed in the wood.” In progreſs of time, words were wanted to expreſs mens being con- 
need With certain conditions of fortune, or certain ſituations of mind; and ſome reſemblance, 
or analogy, being fancied between theſe, and the place of bodies, the word, in, was em- 
ployed to expreſs men's being ſo circumſtanced ; as, one's being in health or in ſickneſs, in 
proſperity or in adverſity, in joy or in grief, in doubt, or in danger, or in ſafety. Here we 
ſee this prepoſition, in, plainly aſſuming a, tropical. ſignification, or carried off e ori- 
ginal meaning, to fignify ſomething elſe, which TE to, or reſembles it. 1 1 
Tnor xs of this kind abound in all languages; and are plainly owing to the want of pro- 
per words. The operations of the mind and affections, in particular, are, in moſt languages, 
deſcribed by words taken from ſenfible objects. The reaſon is plain, The names of ſeuſi- 
ble objects, were, bo all 1 the wards l e , agd, were, by degrees, 
R 


+» rs '> extended 


In this EPO ERR, 8 Abe ol the original is loſt/ | „ Ou Argos thinks and dies“ is by no means equal to * Al- 
ces moriens reminiſcitue Argos: As he dies, he rememhers bis beloved Argos. —— it is indeed obſeryeable, . 


moſFof thoſe tender and pathetic paſſages, which do ſo much honour to Veg, that great poet expreſſes himſelf with the ul 
moſt ſimplicity ; as, 


Te, dulcis Conjux, te ſolo in littore ſeeum, „ ee VT 2 8 et 
Te veniente die, te decedente cancbat. G ron. IV. „ b To uiid 1 


And fo in that moviog prayer of Evander, upon his parting with bis @n Pallas: Fe 


At vos, O Superi! et Diyum tu maxime rector Sin aliquem infandum We Fortyng N 
upiter, Arcadii quzſo miſereſcite regis, | Nunc, O nunc liceat erudelem Forynomjnari, 


t patrias andite preces. Si, numina veſtra Daum cure amhbiguz, dum ſpes incerta futur: 
Incolumem Pallanta mihi, ſi fata refervant, Dum te, chare Puer! mea ſera et ſola volupras! 
Siviſurus eum vivo, et venturus in unum, 1 teneo j gravior ne nuneius aures £2 


vitam oro; patiar quemvis durare ra Vulgerct———_ Ax. VIII. 1. 


N PR 
* 


Ax che firſt riſe of language, men would begin with JEU names to the arent oblecks ä 


1 


"— 
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extended to thoſe mental objects, of which men had more obſcure conceptions, | and to which 
they found it more difficult to aſſign diſtinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the name 


of ſome ſenſible idea, where their imagination found ſome affinity. Thus, we ſpeak of, a 


piercing judgment, and a clear head: a /oft or a hard heart; a rough or a /mooth behaviour. 
We ſay, inflamed by anger, warmed by love, ſwelled with pride, melted into rief; and theſe 
are almoſt the dür fignificant words which we have for ſuch ideas. . 

1 

Bor, although! the barrenneſs of language, and the want of words, be doubtleſs one cauſe 
of the invention of tropes; yet it is not the only, nor, perhaps, even the principal ſource of 
this form of ſperch. Tropes have ariſen more frequently, and ſpread themſelves wider, 
from the influence which Imagination poſſeſſes over all language. The train on which this 


has proceeded e all nations, I ſhall endeavour to explain. 


Every object which makes any impreſſion on the human mind, is confiantly i RIEL If 
with certain circumſtances and relations, that ſtrike us at the ſame time. It never preſents 
itſelf to our view, 3/o/e, as the French expreſs it; that is, independent on, and ſeparated from, 
every other thing; but always occurs as ſomehow related to other objects; going before 
them, or following after them; their effect or their cauſe ; reſembling them, or oppoſed to 
them; diſtinguiſhed by certain qualities, or ſurrounded with certain circumſtances. By this 
means, every idea or object carries in its train ſome other ideas, which may be conſidered as 
its acceflories. Theſe acceſſories often ſtrike the i imagination more than the principal idea 
itſelf.” They are, perhaps, more agreeable ideas; or they are more familiar to E-EOncepr 
tions; or they recal to our memory a greater variety of important circumſtances, The ima- 
gination is more diſpoſed to reſt upon ſome o them; and therefore, inſtead, s the 
proper name of the principal idea which it means tp expreſs, it employs, in às place, Ihe name 


of the acceffory or correfpondent idea; although the prineipal have a proper and well- own 


name of its own. Hence a vaſt variety of 7) 2 or hgurative words obtain curreney in all 
languages, through choice, not neceſſity an en imaginations are every day * 


ing to their number. 


Tus, when we deſign to intimate the period, at which a ſtate enjoyed moſt reputation 
or glory, it were cafy to employ the proper words for expreſſing this; but as this readily 
connects, in our imagination, with the flouriſhing period of a plant or a tree, we lay hold of 
this correſpondent idea, and ſay, The Roman empire flouriſhed moſt under Auguſtus.” 
The leader of a faction, is plain language; but, becauſe the head is the principal part of the 


human body, and is ſuppoſed to direct all the amal operations, reſting upon this reſem- 


blanee, we fuy, Catiline was the head of the party.“ The word, Voice, was originally in- 
vented” to fignify the articulate found, formed by the organs of the mouth; but, as by 
means of it men ſignify their ideas and their intentions to each other, Voice ſoon aſſumed a 


great many other meanings, all derived from this primary effect. To give our Voice” 
for any thing, ſignified, to give our ſentiment in favour- of it. Not only ſo; but Voice was 
transferred to ſignify any intimation of will or judgment, though given without the leaſt in- 


terpoſition of Voice in its literal ſeuſe, or any ſound. uttered at all. Thus we ſpeak of liſt- 
ening to the Voice of Conſcience, the Voice of Nature, the Voice of God. This uſage takes 
place, not ſo-much from barrenneſs of language, or want of a proper word, as from an al- 
lufion which we chooſe to make to Voice, in its primary ſenſe, in order to convey our idea, 
connected with a circumſtance which appears to the fancy to give it more ſprightlineſs and 


force. 
THeE 


A 
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Tas account which I have now given, and which ſeems to be a full and fair one, of the % 
introduction of Tropes into all Languages, coincides with what Cicero ſhortly hints, in his 5 
third book De Oratore. Modus transferendi verba latè patet; quam neceſſitas primum 
« genuit, coacta inopia et anguſtias; poſt autem delectatio, jucunditaſque celebravit. Nam 

ut veſtis, frigoris depellendi cauſa reperta primo, poſt adhiberi cæpta eſt ad ornatum eti- 

. «© am corporis et dignitatem, fic verbi tranſlatio inſtituta eſt inopiæ causa, frequentata, e- 

« lectationis“.“ . | mz 


FroM what has been ſaid, it clearly appears, how that muſt come to paſs, which I had 
\ occaſion to mention in a former Lecture, that all Languages are moſt figurative in their 
. early ſtate. Both the cauſes to which I aſcribed the origin of Figures, concur in producing . 
this effect at the beginnings of ſociety. Language is then moſt barren; the ſtock of proper 
names, Which have been invented for things, is ſmall;; and, at the ſame time, imagination 
exerts great influence over the conceptions of men, and their method of uttering them; ſo 
that, both from neceſſity and from choice, their Speech will, at that period, abound in 
Tropes. For the ſavage tribes of men are always much given to wonder and aftoniſliment. 
Every new object ſurpriſes, terriſies, and makes a ſtrong impreſſion on their mind ; they , 
are governed by imagination and paſſion, more than by reaſon ; and, of courſe, their ſpeech 
muſt be deeply tinctured by their genius. In fact, we find, that this is the character of the 
American and Indian Languages; bold, pictureſque, and metaphorical z' full of ſtrong al- 
luſions to ſenſible qualities, and to ſuch objects as ſtruck them moſt in their wild and ſolitary 
life. An Indian chief makes a harangue to his tribe, in a ſtyle full of ſtronger metaphors 
EP would vic in an ep porn Ar 155; n 4H 


As Language makes gradual progreſs towards refinement, almoſt every object comes to 
have à proper name given to it, and Perſpicuity and Preciſion are more ſtudied. But ſtil, 
for the reaſons before given, borrowed words, or as rhetoricians call them, Tropes, muſt 
continue to occupy a confiderable place. In every Language, too, there are a multitude of 
words, which, though they were Figurative in their firſt application to certain objects, yet, 
by long uſe, loſe that figurative power wholly, and come to be conſidered as ſimple and literal 
expreſſions. In this caſe, are the terms which I remarked before, as transferred from ſen- 
ſible qualities to the operations or qualities of the mind, a piercing judgment, a clear head, 
a hard heart, and the like, There are other words which remain in a ſort of middle ſtate ;/ 
which have neither loſt wholly their figurative application, nor yet retain ſo much of it, as 
to imprint any remarkable character of figured Language on our ſtyle ; ſuch as theſe phraſes, 6 

. © apprehend one's meaning; enter on a ſubject ;“ * follow out an argument ;” © ſtir 
_ up ſtrife ;“ and a great many more, of which our Language is full. In the uſe of ſuch 
phraſes, correct writers will always preſerve a regard to the figure or alluſion on which they 
are founded, and will be careful not to apply them in any way that is inconſiſtent with it. 

Orie may be © ſheltered under the patronage of a great man; but it were wrong to ſay, 
.* ſheltered under the maſque of diſſimulation,“ as a maſque conceals, but does not ſhelter. 
An object, in deſcription, may be © clothed,” if you will, © with epithets ;“ but it is not ſo 
proper to ſpeak of its being clothed with circumſtances ;” as the word © circumſtances,” 
alludes to ſtanding round, not to clothing. Such attentions as theſe are requiſite in the com- 
mon run of Style. | | "1 

| : | R 2 | War 


* 


* «© The figurative uſage of wards is very extenſive; an u © to which necellity firſt gave "TY on account of the paucit 
Y 
3 of words, and barrenneſs of Language ; but which the — 2 that was found in it er! rendered frequent. For, 
„ 3s garments were firſt contrived to defend our bodies from the cold, and afterwards were employed for the purpoſe of or- 
narnent and dignity, fo Figures of Speech, introduced by want, were cultivated for the ſake of entertainment.” | 


"'® 
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War has been ſaid on this ſubject, tends to throw light on the nature of Language in 
general 3 and will lead to the reaſons, Why Tropes and Figures contribute to the beauty and 
grace of Style, : | 1 | ; YT | 


FixsT, They enrich Language, and render it more copious. By their means, words 

and phraſes are multiplied for exprefling all ſorts of ideas; for deſcribing even the minuteſt 

differences ; the niceſt ſhades and colours of thought; which no Language could poſſibly do 
by proper words alone, without aſſiſtance from Tropes. 


SECONDLY, They beſtow dignity upon Style. The familjarity of common words, to which 
our cars are much accuſtomed; tends to degrade Style. When we want to adapt our Lan- 
guage to the tone of an elevated ſubject, we would be greatly at a loſs, it we could not borrow 
aſſiſtance from Figures ; which, properly employed, have a ſimilar effect on Language, with 
what is produced by the rich and ſplendid dreſs of a perſon of rank; to create reſpect, and 
to give an air of magnificence to him who wears it. Aſſiſtance of this kind, is often needed 
in proſe. compoſitions ; but poetry could not ſubſiſt without it. Hence Figures form the 
conſtant Language of poetry. To ſay, that the ſun riſes,” is trite and common; but it 
becomes a magnificent image when expreſſed, as Mr. Thomſon has done: Hh 


| But vonder comes the powerful king of day | „ Oo OST 

| Rejoicing in the eaſt.—— | 4710 wg 14001 
To fay, that © all men are ſubject alike to death,” preſents only a vulgar idea ; put it riſes 
and fills the imagination, when painted thus by Horace : 10 


* 
$54. 


Pallida mors quo pulſat pede, pauperum tabernas - wn 14 5 
Regumque turres. g | | GO TE 
Wb | en , | > fared 
* Or, | 
Omnes codem cogimur ; omnium, of 
Verſatur urna, ſerius, ocyus,, © 
Sors exitura, & nos in eternum ö „ * 


Exilium impoſitura cymbæꝰ. AS» | 14 


I the third place, Figures give us the pleaſure of enjoying two objects preſented together 
to our view, without confuſion; the principal idea, which is the ſubject of the diſcourſe, 
along with its atceffory, which gives it the figurative dreſs, We ſee-one thing in another, as 
Ariſtotle expreſſes it; which is always agreeable to the mind. For there is nothing with 
which the fancy is more delighted, than with compariſons, and reſemblances of objects; and 
all Tropes are founded upon ſome relation or analogy between one thing and another. mee 
6 | F 
B 


* 


or, 


We all muſt tread the paths of fate; 
And ever ſhakes the mortal urn; 
Whoſe lot embarks us, ſoon or late, 
Ou Charon's boat; ah! never to return. Faaxeis. 
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for inſtance, in place of i yourh/®: I fay, the „morning of life 3“ che fancy li immediatkly 
entertàined with all the reſembliug circumſtances vhich preſently occur between theſe two 
objects. At one moment, I have in my eye a certain period of human life, and a certain 
time of the day, ſo related to each other, that the imagination plays between them with 
pleature, and contemplates two ſimilar dete in one view, WARE nenen or con- 


fulon: Not dan lo, be, 1 7 10 12810 


Ih the fourth place, Figutes 4 are 5 bbs with this farther: a of giving us 55 
quently a much clearer and more ſtriking view of the principal object, chan we could have if 
it were expreſſed in ſimple terms, and diveſted of its acceflory idea. This is, indeed, their 
principal advantage, in virtue of which, they are very properly. ſaid-to- illuſtrate a ſubject, or 
to throw light upon it. For they exhibit the object, on-whichithey are employed, in 4 pic- 
tureſque form 3 they can render an abſtra conception, in ſome degree, an object of ſenſe; 
they ſurround it with ſuch circumſtances, as enable the mind to lay hold of it ſteadily, and to 
contemplate it fully. * Thoſe perſons,” ſays one, ho gain the hearts of moſt people, who. 
are choſen as companions: of their ſofter hours,. and their relies from anxiety and care, 
« are ſeldom perſons of ſhining qualinies, or ſtrong virtues: it is rather the ſoft green of the 


c ſoul, on which we reſt our eyes, that are fatigued with beholding more glaring objects.“ 


Here, by a happy allufion- to a colour, the whole conception is conveyed clear and ſtrong 
to the mind in one ward. By a well choſen Figure, even conviction is aſſiſted, and the im- 
preſſion of a truth upon the mind, made more lively and foreible than it would otherwiſe 
be. As in che following Hhrftration of Dr. Young's : *'When we dip too deep in pleaſure, 
cc: 8 always ſtir a ſediment that renders it impure and noxious-;”' or inthis, “A heart boil- 

ing with violent paſſions, will always fend up infatuating fumes to the head.“ An image 


that preſents ſo much congruity between a moral and a; ſenſible idea, ſerves like an argu- 


ment from analogy; to nnen Ar e aſſorts, W rn 


 Bus1 LT whether we are eee. n e pleaſure or 9 we can 
always heighten the emotion by the figures which we introduce; leading the imagination to 
a train, either of agrecable or diſagreeable, of exalting or debaſing ideas, correſpondent to 
the impreſſion which we ſeek to make. When we want to reoder an object beautiful, or 
magnificent, we borrow images from all the moſt beautiful or ſplendid ſcenes of nature; we 


thereby, naturally, throw a luſtre-over our object ; we enliven the reader's mind; and dif- 


poſe him tg go along with us, in the gay and pleaſing impreſſions which we give him of the 


ſubject. This effect of Figures is happily touched in the IL — N e 


nnn by Wer 6 3 


— oe the mice TR 

| Diffuſes its enchantment. Fancy dreams 
Of ſacred fountains and Hlyſian groves, 
And vales of blifs. The intellectual power 


NN e e 1 
7 ſmiles. | Plea, of Iinaginae, $23 124. 


Wnar JI have now explained, concerning the uſe and effects of Figures, naturally leads us 
to reflect on the wonderful power of Language; and, indeed, we cannot reflect on it with- 
out the higheſt admiration. What a fing vehicle is it now become for all the conceptions of 


W even for the moſt ſubtile and delicate workings of the imagination | What 


a pliant 


* 
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ent and flexible inftriment in the hand of ohe who can employ it _kilfullyz prepared to 
take the very form which he chuſes to give it! Not content with a ſimple communication of 
ideas and thoughts, it paints thoſe ideas to the eye; it gives colouring and relievo, even to the 
moiſt abſtract conceptions, In the figures which it uſes it ſets mirrors before us, where we may 
behold objects, a ſecond time, in their likeneſs. It entertains us, as with a ſucceſſion of the 
moſt ſplendid pictures; diſpoſes, in the moſt artificial manner, of the light and ſhade, for 
viewing every thing to the beſt advantage; in fine, from being a rude and imperfect inter- 
preter of men's wants and —— it has now hah into an ANTIGEN of the moſt deli 


cate and refined luxury. 


To make theſe effects of Figurative Language ſenſible, there are few authors in the Eng- 
liſh Language, whom I can refer to with more advantage than Mr. Addiſon, whoſe imagina- 
tion is; at once, remarkably rich, and remarkably correct and chaſte. When he is treat- 
ing, for inſtance, of the effect which light and colours have to entertain the fancy, conſi- 
dered in Mr. Locke's view of them as ſecondary qualities, which have no real exiſtence in 
matter, but are only ideas in the miad, with what beautiful painting has he adorned this 
philoſophic ſpeculation ? Things,“ ſays he, „would make but a poor appearance to the 
&« eye, if we ſaw them only in their proper figures and motions. Now, we are every 
© where entertained with pleaſing ſhows. and apparitious; we diſcover imaginary glories in 
e the heavens, and in the earth, and ſee ſome of this viſionary beauty poured out upon the 
© whole creation. But what a rough unſightly ſketch of nature ſhould we be entertained 
« with, did all her colouring diſappear, and the ſeveral diſtinctions of light and ſhade va- 
« niſh ? In ſhort, our ſouls are, at preſent, delightfully loſt, and bewildered in a pleafing 
4 deluſion ; and we walk about, like the enchanted hero of a romance, who ſees. beautiful 
t caſtles, woods, and meadows ; and, at the ſame time, hears the warbling of birds, and 
tc the purling of ſtreams ; but, upon the finiſhing. of ſome ſecret ſpell, the fantaſtic ſcene 
© breaks up) and the diſconſolate knight finds himſelf on a barren heath, or in a ſolitary 
&« deſert. It is not improbable, that ſomething like this may be the ſtate of the ſoul atter its 
« feſt ſeparation, in reſpe& of the images it will receive from matter.“ No. 413. Spec. 

8 

HavinG thus ed at ſufficient length, the Origin, the Nature, and the Effects of 
Tropes, I ſhall proceed next to the ſeveral kinds and diviſions of them. But, in treating 
of theſe, were I to follow the common tract of the ſcholaſtic writers on Rhetoric, I ſhould 
ſoon become tedious, and, I apprehend, uſeleſs, at the ſame time. Their. great buſineſs 
has been, with a moſt patient and frivolous induſtry, to branch them out under a vaſt num- 
ber of diviſions, according to all the ſeveral modes in which a word may be carried from 
its literal meaning, into one that is Figurative, without doing any more; as if the mere 
knowledge of the names and claſſes of all the Tropes that can be formed, could be of any ad- 
vantage towards the proper, or graceful uſe of Language. All chat I purpoſe is, to give, 
in 2 few words, before finiſhing this Lecture, a general view of the ſeveral ſources whence 
the tropical meaning of words is derived: after which I ſhall, in ſubſequent Lectures, de- 
ſcend to a more particular conſideration. of ſome of the moſt conſiderable Figures of Speech, 
and ſuch as are in moſt frequent uſe; by treating of which, I ſhall give all the inſtruction I 
can, concerning the proper employment of Figurative Language, and point out * errors 
and abuſes which are apt to be committed i in this part of ſtyle. 8 


ALL Tropes, as I before obſerved, are founded, o on the relation which one « object bears to 


another; in virtue n. name of the one can be ſubſtituted in ſtead of the name of 
the 
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the other 3 and by ſuch a ſubſtitution, the vivacity of the idea is commonly meant to 
creaſed. Theſe relations, ſome more, ſome leſs intimate, may all give riſe to Tropes. 
of the firſt and moſt obvious relations is, that between a cauſe and its effect. Hence, in Fi- 
gurative Language, the cauſe is, ſometimes, put for the effect. Thus, Mr. Addiſon, writ- 


ing of Italy: 


| Bloſſom, and 5 fruits and flowers, together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion lies, | 


Where the © whole year” i is plainly intended, to ſignify the effeQts or productions of all the 
ſeaſons of the year. At other times, again, the effect is put for the cauſe ; as, ** grey. 
« hairs” frequently for old age, which cauſes grey hairs ; and © ſhade,” for trees that pro- 
duce the ſhade. The relation between the container and the thing contained, is alſo fo in- 


timate and obvious, as naturally to give riſe to Tropes : 


— le i impiger hauſit 
Spumantem pateram & pleno ſe proluit auro. 
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Where every one ſces, that the cup and the gold are ptit for the liquor that was contained” 
in the golden cup. In the ſame manner, the name of any country, is often uſed to denote 
the inhabitants of that country; and Heaven, very commonly employed to ſignify God, 
becauſe he is conceived as dwelling in Heaven. To implore the aſſiſtance of Heaven, is the 
ſame as to implore the aſſiſtance of God. The relation betwixt voy eſtabliſhed fign and the 


thing ſignified, is a further ſource of Tropes. Hence, 
Cedant arma togz concedat laurea linguæ. 


The “ toga,“ being the badge of the eivil profeſſions, and the “ laurel,” of military honours, 
the badge of each- is put for the civil and military characters themſelves. To “ aſſume the 
« ſceptre,” is a common phraſe for entering on royal authority. To Tropes, founded on 
theſe ſeveral relations, of cauſe and effect, container e Ps thing ſignificd, 
is given the name of Metonymx. | * 


Warn the Trope is founded on the relation tr an antecedent and a conſequent, or a 
what goes before; and immediately follows after, it then called 2 Metalepſis; as in the : 
1 phraſe of © Fuit,” or ““ Vixit,“ to expreſs that one was dead. Fuit Ilium et in- 

gens Sloria Dardanidum, Mikes, (WE the glory of Troy i is now. no more. 


Wren the whole is put for a part; or a part for the whole; a genus for a ſpecies; or a 
ſpecies for a genus the ſingular for the plural, or the plural for the ſingular number; in 
general, when any thing lefs, or any thing more, is put for the preciſe object meant ; the 
figure is then called a Synecdoche. It is. very commap, for inſtance, to deſcribe a whole 
object by ſome. remarkable part of it; as when we ſay, A fleet of- ſo many ſail,” in the 
place of “ ſhips ;” when we uſe the ©© head” for the * perfon,” the © pole” for the earth,“ 
the © waves” Yor the © ſea.” In like manner, an attribute may be: put for a ſubject; as, 
** Louth and Beauty,” for © the young and beautiful ;” and ſometimes a ſubject for its at- 
tribute. But it is needleſs to inſiſt longer on alen which ſerves little purpoſe. 
1 Have ſaid enough, to give an opening into that great. "Y" relations between objects, 

| f . by 
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by means of which, the mind is alifted to paſs cafily From one to another ; and, by the 
name of the one, underſtands the other to be meant. It is always ſome acceſſory idea, 
which recals the principal to the imagination ) and e reculs' it with more force, 
than if the principal idea had been expreſſed. - 

Tux relation which, of all others, is by far the moſt fruitful of Tropes, I 1. not yet 
mentioned; that is, the relation of Similitude and Reſemblance. Oh this is founded what 
is called the Metaphor : when, in place of uſing the proper name of any object, we employ, 
in its place, the name of ſome other which is like it; which is a ſort of picture of it, and 

| which thereby awakens the conception of it with more force or grace. This figure is more 
frequent than all the reſt put together ; and the language, both of proſe ang 1 yerſc, owes to 
it much of its elegance and grace. This, therefore, deſerves very full and 2 1 con- 
ſideration; and ſhall be the ſubject of _ next l 
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AFTER the preliminary obſervations I have made, relating to Figurative Language 
in general, ] come now to treat ſeparately of ' ſuch Figures of Speech, as occur moſt 
frequently, and require particular attention: and I begin with Metaphor. This 
is a figure founded entirely on the reſemblance which one object bears to another. Hence, 
it is much allied to Simile, or Compariſon; and is indeed no other than a compariſon, ex- 
oreſſ in an abridged form. When 1 ſay of ſome great miniſter, © that he upholds the 
2 1 like a pillar which ſupports the weight of a whole edifice,” I fairly make a compa- 
riſon; but when I ſay of ſuch a miner, that he is the Pillar of the ſtate,” it is now be- 
Ame a Metaphor. The compariſon betwixt the Miniſter/and-a Pillar, is made in the mind; 
but is expreſſed without any of the words that denote compariſon. The compariſon is on- 
| ly inſinuated, not expreſſed: the one object is ſuppoſed to be fo like the other, that, with- 
out formally drawing the compariſon, the name of the one may be put. in the place of the 
name of the other. The miniſter is the Pillar of the Nate.” Thi erefore, is a more 
lively. and animated manner of expreſſing the reſemblances which imügination traces among 
objects. There is nothing which dglights the fancy more, than this act of comparing things 
together, diſcovering reſemblances between them, and "deſcribing them by their likeneſs. 
The mind thus.cmploytd, is exerciſed without being fatigned; and i is gratified with: the cou- 
ſciouſneſs of ſts own ingenuity. We need not be ſurptiſed, therefore, atginding_all Lan- 
- guage tinctured ſtrongly with Metaphor. It inſinuates itſelf even into familiar converſagion ; 
and, unſought, riſes up of its own accou in the mind. The very words which I have caſu- 
ally employed in „ are a proof of what I ſay; tinctured, inſinuates, riſes up, 
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are all” of them metaphorical expreſſions, borrowed from ſome reſemblance which far » 

forms between fenſible: objects, /and che internal 'operations of the mind; and yet the terms | g 
are note{s+cear, and, perhaps, more expreſſive, than if words had beet uſed, which were . 
to be taken in the ſtrict and literal ſenſe. domes good Brad by FA „rt ads Dian dowry 


' Tx0vGn-all'Metaphor imports compariſon; and, therefore, is, in that reſpect, a figure 
of thought; yet; | 48-theywords in a Metaphor” are not taken literally, but changed from 
cheir proper to a Figurative ſenſe, the Metaphor is commonly ranked among Tropes or Fi- 

gutes of Words. But, provided the nature of it be well under ſtood, it ſignifies very little 
whether we call it à Figure or a Trope. I have conſtned it to the expreſſion of reſemblance 
between two object. I muſt remark, however, that the word Metaphor is ſometimes uſed 
in a looſer and more extended-ſenfſe ; for the application of à term in any figurative fignifi- 
cation, whether the figure de founded on reſemblance, or on ſome other relation, which 
two objects bear to one another. For inſtance; When grey hairs are put for old age, as, 
«« to bring one's grey hairs with ſorrow' to che grave; ſome Writers would call this a Meta- 
phor, though it is not properly one, but what rhetoricians call à Metonymy; that is, the 
effect put for the cauſe; ; grey hairs” being the effect of old age, but not beating any ſort 
of reſemblance to it. Ariſtotle, in his Poetics, uſes Metaphor in this extended ſenſe, for 
any ſ gurative meaning impoſed upon a word; as a Whole put for à part; or à part for the 
whole ; a ſpecies for the genus, or a genus for the ſpecies. But it would be unjuſt to tax 
this moſt accute writer with any inaccuracy on this aceount; the minute fubdiviſions, and 
various names of Tropes, being unknown in his days; and the invention of later rhetorici- 
ans. Now, however, when theſe diviſions are eſtabliſhed, it is inaccurate to call every figu - 
rative uſe of terms, promiſcuouſſy, a Metaph oer. 9 490 


Or all the figures of Speech, none chmes ſo near to painting as Metaphor: Its peculiar 
effect is to give light and ſtrength to deſcription; to make intellectual ideas, in ſome ſort, 
viſible to the eye, by giving them colour, and ſubſtance, and ſenſible qualities; Ia order 
to produce this effect, however, a delicate hand is required; for, by a very little inaccura- 
ey, e are in hazard of introducing confuſion; in place of promoting Perſpicuity. Several 
rules, therefore, are neceſſary to be given for the proper management of Metaphors. But, ® 
before entering on theſe, I ſhall give one inſtance of a very beautiful Metaphor, that 1 may 
ſhow the figure to full advantage. I ſhall take my inſtance from Lord Bolingbroke Re- 
marks bn the Hiſtory of England. Juſt at the concluſion of his work, he is ſpeaking of the 
behaviour ot Charles I. to his laſt parliament: “ In aggord,” ſays he, about a month f- 
ter their meeting, he diſſolved them; and, as ſoon as he had diffolved them, he repent- 
© ed; but he repented Roo late ofghis raſhnefs. Well might he repent ; for the veſſel was 
« now full, and this laſt drop made the waters of bitterneſs overflow. Here,“ he Adds, 
e draw tlie curtain, and put an end to our remarks.” Nothing could be more happily 
thrown off. The Metaphor, we ſee, is continued through#ſeveral expreffions. The veſſel 
is put for the ſtate, or temper of the nation already full, that is, * provoked to the higheſt * 
by former oppreſſions and wrongs ; this aff drop, ſtands for the provocation recently : 
received by the abrupt diſſolution of the parliament ; and the overflowing of the waters 
of bitterneſe, beautifully expreſſes all the effects of reſeutment let looſe by an exaſperated 
* Mit 9 TT ON ? 11 Wan £17 
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Ox this paſſage, we may make two remarks in gifling- The one, that nothing forms Aa- 
more ſpirited and digniſied coneluſion of a ſubject, than a figure of this kind happily placed 
Ke 8 EC. at 
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FP the cloſe. We fee: the. effect of it, in this inſtance. - The author. goes off with à good 
grace ; and leaves à ſtrong and full impreſſion of his ſubject on the reader's mind. My other 
. remark. is, the advantage which a Metaphor frequently has above a formal compariſon. How 
much would the ſentiment here have been enfeebled, if it had been expreſſed i in the ſtyle of 
p regular ſimile, thus: Well might he repent; for the ſtate of the nation, loaded with 

© grievances and provocations, . reſembled a veſſel that was now full, and this ſupexadded 
« provocation, like the laft drop infuſed, made their rage and reſentment, as waters of dit 
| "6 terneſs, overflow.“ It has infinitely more ſpirit and force as it now ſtands, in the form 
ofa Metaphor. Well might he repent for the You was now full; and this laſt drop 
made the waters of bitterneſs overflow,” _ 1 ont 240007 #al 7 3% tos 
| j 1 F 
Havinc mentioned, with applauſe, this 3 * Lord Bolingbroke, I think it in- 
cumbent on me here to take notice, that, though I may have recourſe to this author, ſome. 
times, for examples of ſtyle, it is his ſtyle only, and not his ſentiments, that deſerve praiſe. 
It is, indeed, my opinion, that there are few writings in the Engliſh Language, which, for 
the matter contained in them, can be read with leſs profit or fruit, than Lord Bolingbroke's 
works. His political writings have the merit of a very lively and eloquent ſtyle; but they 
have no other; being, as to the ſubſtance, the mere temporary productions of faction and 
party; no beiter, indeed, than pamphlets written for the day. His Poſthumous, or, as 
they are called, his Philoſophical Works, wherein he attacks religion, have ſtill leſs merit; 
for chey are as looſe in the ſtyle as they are flimſy in the reaſoning... An unhappy inſtance, 
this author is, of parts and genius ſo miſerably perverted by faction and paſſion, that, as his 
memory will deſcend to poſterity wich little honour, ſo ws; weary; will ſoan ee 
are, indeed, already paſſing into neglect and oblivion., Glien et o p 


# % 


RETURNING from this digreſſion to the . us, I proceed to lay don the rules 
to be obſerved in che conduct of * 3 and which are much the ſame. for Tropes of 
. every kind. | % Nd 2d | 


Tur firſt which I ſhall mention, is, that they be ſuited to the nature of the ſubject of which 

ve treat; neither too many, nor too gay, nor too elevated for itz that we neither attempt 

to force the ſubject, by means of them, into a degree of elevation which is not-congruous to 

—_ . it , nor, on the other hand, allow it to fiak below its proper diggity. This is a direction 
4d f which belongs to all Figurative Language, and ſhould be ever kept in view. Some Meu- 
Phors are allowable, nay beautiful in poetry, which it would he abſurd and unnatural to em- 
_ ploy in proſe; ſome may be graceful in orations, which would be very improper in hiſtori- 
cal, or philoſophical compoſition. We, muſt we. that figures are the dreſs of our 
ſentiments. As there is a natural congruity between drels, and the character or rank of the 
perſon who wears it, à violation of which congruity never fails to hurt; the ſame holds pre- 

_ ciſely as to the application of figures to. ſentiment, The exceſſive, or unſeaſonable employ- 
ment of them, is mere foppery in writing. It gives a boyiſh air to compoſition ; and, inſtead 
of raifing a ſubject, in fact, diminiſhes its dignity. For, as in life, true dignity muſt be found- 
ed on character, not on dreſs and appearance, ſo the dignity of compoſition muſt ariſe from 

| ſentiment and thought, not from ornamemt The affectation and parade of ornament, de- 
tract as much from an author, as they do from a man. Figures and Metgphors, theretore, 
ſhould, on no occaſion, be ſtuck on too protuſcly ; and never ſhould be ſich as refuſe to 
accord with the ſtrain of our ſentiment... Nothing can be more unnatural, than for a writer 
to carry on a train of Sons, in che Fame ſort of Figurative Language, which he would ule 
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in deſcription. "When he reaſons, we look only for perſpicuity; when he deſc Abes, 11 


* 


expect embelliſhment ; when he divides, or relates, we defire plainneſs and fimplicity. One 


of the greateſt ſecrets in compoſition is, to know when to be ſimple. This always gives a 


heightening to ornament, in its proper place. The right diſpoſition of the ſhade, makes the 
light and colouring ſtrike the more; Is enim eſt eloquens,” ' ſays Cicero, * qui et humilia 


« ſubtlliter, et magna graviter, et mediocria, temperate poteſt dicere. Nam qui nihil poteſt 


60 tranquille, nihil leniter, nihil definitè, diſtinctè, poteſt dicere, is, cum non preeparatis auri- 


« bus inflammare rem cpit; furere apud ſanos, et quaſi inter ſobrios bacchari temulentus vi- 
« detur*.” This admonition ſhould be particularly attended to by young practitioners in 


the art of writing, who are apt to be carried away by an undiſtinguiſhing admiration of what 


is ſhowy and florid, whether in its place or not f. ; , . 
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Tus ſecond rule, which I give, reſpects the choice of objects, from whence Metaphors, 


and other Figures, are to be drawn. The field for Figurative Language is very wide. All 
nature, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of figures, opens its ſtores to us, and admits us to gather, from 
all ſen üble objects, whatever can illuſtrate intellectual or moral ideas. Not only the gay and 
ſplendid objects of ſenſe, but the grave, the terrifying, and even the gloomy and diſmal, can, 
on different occaſions, be introduced into figures with propriety. But we muſt beware of 
ever uſing ſuch alluſions as raiſe in the mind diſagreeable, mean, vulgar, or dirty ideas. 
Even, when Metaphors are choſen in order to vilify and degrade any object, an author 
ſhould ſtudy never to be nauſeons in his alluſions. Cicero blames an orator of his time, 
for terming his enemy © Stercus'Curiz ;“ , quamvis fit fitnile,” ſays he, “tamen eſt de- 
« formis cogitatio ſimilitudinis.” But, in fubjefts of dignity, it is an unpardonable fault to 
introduce. mean and vulgar Metaphors. In the treatiſe on the Art of Sinking, in Dean 
Swift's works, there is a full and humourous collection of inſtances of this kind, wherein 
authors, inſtead of exalting, have contrived'to degrade, their ſubjects by the figures they 
employed. Authors of greater note than thoſe which are there quoted, have, at times, 


fallen into this error. Archbiſhop Tillotſon, for inſtance, is ſometimes negligent in his 


choice of Metaphors ; as, when ſpeaking of the day of judgment, he deſcrihes the world, 
as cracking about the ſinners ears.“ Shakefpeare, whoſe imagination was rich and bold, 
in a much greater degree than it was delicate, often fails here. The following, for example, 
is a groſs tranſgreſſion; in his Henry V. having mentioned a dunghill, he preſently raiſes a 
Metaphor from the ſteam of it; and on a ſubject too, that naturally led to much nobler ideas: 


And thoſe that leave their valiant bones in France, 

Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills _ 

They ſhall be fam'd ; for there the ſun ſhall greet them, | 

And draw their honours recking up to heaven. Act IV. Sc. 8. 
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* « He is truly eloquent, who can diſcouſe of humble ſubjects in a plain ſtyle, who can treat important ones with dig- 
4 nity, and ſpeak of things, which are of a middle nature, in a temperate ſtrain. For one who, upon no occaſion, can ex- 
* preſs himfelf in a calm, orderly, diſtinct manner, when he begins to be on fire before his readers are prepared to kindle 


4 along with him, has the appearance of raving like a madman among perſons who are in their ſenſes, or of reeling like 


* a drunkard in the midſt of ſober company.” , 


+ What perſon, of the leaſt taſte, can bear the following paſſage, in a late hiſtorian, He is giving an aeconnt of the fa - 
mous act of parliament againſt irregular Marriages. in England: The bill,” ſays be, 4 underwent a great! number of alte- 
© rations and amendments, which were not effected without violent conteſt.” This is plain Language; ſuited to the ſubject; 
and we naturally expect, that he ſhould go on in the ſame ſtrain, to tell us, that, after theſe. conteſts,” it was carried by a 


great majority of voices, and obtained the royal aſſent. But how does he expreſs himſelf in finiſhing the period) At 


„, length, however, it was floated through both houſes, on the tide of great. majority, and Reercd into the ſafe harbour of 
royal approbation.” Nothing can be more puerile than fuch Language. Smollet's Hiſtory of England, as quoted in Cri- 
tical Review for Oct. 1761, p. 251. 4 bs | 


* 
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In the third place, as Metaphors ſhould be drawn from objects of ſome, dignity, ſo par- 
ticular care ſhould, be taken that the reſemblance, which is the foun ation of the Metapher, 
be clear and perſpicuous, not far fetched, nor difficult to diſcover. The tranſgreſſion of 
this rule makes, what are called harſh or forced Metaphors, which are always diſpleaſing, | 

becauſe they puzzle the reader, and, inſtead of illuſtrating the thought, render it perplexed 
and intricate... With Metaphors of this kind, Cowley . abounds, , He, and ſome, of the 
writers of his age, ſeem to have conſidered i it as the perks jon of wit, to hit upon likeneſ- 
ſes between objects which no other perſon could have diſcovered * and, at the ſame time, 
to purſue thoſe Metaphors ſo far, that it requires ſome ingenuity to follow them out, aud 
comprehend them. This makes a Metaphor reſemble an ænigma; and i is the very reverſe 
of Cicero's rule on this head: Verecunda debet eſſe tranſlatio; ut deducta eſſe in alienum 
« locum non irruiſſe, atque ut voluntario non vi veniſſe videaturꝰ. How forced and ob- 
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nf Wo to her fnbbora. heart, if once mine . 1 7 
8 | Into the ſelf · ſame rom. E SIE) 11 
ora; e Heap "Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a Granada, ſbot into à magazine. * 
12 > Than ſhall love keep the aſhes and torn parts, ne . 
Of both our broken hearts; 10 99 | 0 nne 
Shall out of both one nem one makes 
From her's th' alloy, from mine the metal * emen 
For of her heart, he from the flames will find ee ated 
: But little lett behind; | os Mrs | 
"Mine only. will remain entire, PI aa av a © 
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2 thou who doſt from —. wy 

Thou who man's ſoul doſt overſhade, 

3 Wich a thick cloud by vapours made; 
Canſt have no power to ſhut his eyes, 

Whoſe flame's ſo pure, that it ſends up no ſmoke. 
Yet how do tears but from ſome vapours riſc 2 
Tears that bewinter all my year; 1 

The fate of Egypt I. ſuſtain, 
, And never feel the dew of rain, 
| From clouds which in the head. appear : 
But all my too much moiſture owe 
To ene of the heart below“. 
, , n Trite 


2 Ad a6; Fitke winkkvry Ton Toole not of 
« ſelf into t dro oi whit, e my cry te to have come thither'of of its own accord, and 
4 not by conſtraint.” De Oratore, L. HI. c. 33. 


+ See an excellent criticiſim on this fort of metaphyſical poetry, in Dr. Johnſon's Liſe of Cowley. | 


— * 
* 
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Trite and common reſemblances ſhould indeed be ayoided in our Metaphors. To be news 
and not vulgar, is a beauty. But when they are fetched from ſome likeneſs too remote, 
and lying too far out of the road of ordinary thought, then, beſides their obſcurity, they 
have alſo the diſadvantage of appearing laboured, and, as the French call it, „ recherche :” 
whereas Metaphor, like every other ornament, loſes its whole grace, when it does not ſeem 


natural and eaſy. „ | Me oil. t bf 7 cit bs ; 


IT is but a bad and ungraceful ſoftening, which writers ſomeximes uſe for a harſh. 2 
phor, when they palliate it with the expreſſion, as it were. This; is but an awkward paren- 
theſis; and Metaphors, which need this apology of an as it were, had, generally, be bet- 
ter omitted. Metaphors, too, borrowed from any of the ſciences, eſpecially ſueh of them 
as —_— to particular Ege are almoſt always faulty by their obſcurity. 


Is. the * 2 piace, it "ara be carefully attanded to, in the conduct of * neyer 
to jumble metaphorical and plain language together; never to conſtruct a period ſo, chat 
part of it muſt be underſtood metaphorically, part literally: which always produces a moſt 
diſagreeable confuſion. Inſtances, which are bug too frequent, even in good authors, will 
make this rule, and the reaſon of it, be clearly underſtood. In Mr, Pope's tranſlation, of the 
Odyfley, Penelope, es che r ee e of ee Fee is made to, 
ſpeak a — 


Lag to my joys my deareſt Lord is loſt, 

His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt 3; 

Now from my fond embrace by tempeſts torn, 

Our other column of the ſtate is borne, 0 F 
Nor took a kind adieu, ner ſought conſent“. | IV. 96. 


Here, in one line, her ſon is figured as a column; and in the next, he returns to bg a 

ſon, to whom it belongs to take adieu, and to aſk conſent. This is Hegg e The * 
ſhould either haye kept himſelf to the idea of a Man, in the literal ſenſe; or, if he figured 

him by a Column, he ſhould have aſcribed nothing to him but what belonged to it, He was 

not at liberty to aſcribe to that Column the actions and properties of a Man. Such unna- 

tural mixtures render the image indiſtinct leaving it to waver, in our conception, between 


the figurative and the literal ſenſe. Horace's rule, which he applic to Ch e bop / 


be obſerved by gll- writers who deal in Figures : 
| -Servetur ad imum, | 1 1 To 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, et ſibi conſtet. 


Mr. Pope, elſewhere, addreffiog himſelf to the King, ſays, 


To thee the World its preſent homage pays, 
The harveſt early; but mature the praiſe.. 


* In ok om there is no alluſion to a Column, and Og ootaginy Þ regutaely Appeared 1: 


Hen en men den are he "Ts 
INarromng deer K Y iy 120606 
Ee, 1 xAto; Cogy at" * x. 8 Age 


No, J'av wad” dyaniloy geile bob | 
AD bs n I” n axe. 4. 724. 
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This, though not ſo groſs, is a fault, however, of the ſame kind. It is plain, that, had 


not the rhyme miſled him to the choice of an improper phraſe, he would have ſaid, 


+ 


The Harveſt early, but mature the crop: 


And ſo would have continued the figure which he had begun. Whereas, by n it un- 
finiſhed, and by employing the literal word, praiſe, when we were expecting ſomething that 
related to the Harveſt, the figure is broken, and the two e nen of the ſentence have no 


proper correſpondence with each other: 


_The Harveſt early, but mature the Praife. 


Taz Works of Offian abound with beautiful and correct Metaphors ; Rabbi as that on a 
Hero : Ia peace, thou art the Gate of Spring ; in war, the Mountain Storm.“ Or this, 
on a Woman: She was covered with the Light of Beauty; but her heart was the Houſe 
of Pride.” They afford, however, one inſtance of the fault we are now cenſuring: Tro- 
* thal went forth with the Stream of his people, but they met a Rock: for Fingal ſtood 
t unmeved ; broken they rolled back from his fide. Nor did they roll in ſafety ; the ſpear 


« of the King purſued their flight.” At the beginning, the Metaphor is very beautiful. 
The Stream, the unmoved Rock, the Waves rolling back broken, are expreflions employ- - 


ed in the proper and conſiſtent language of Figure ; but, in the end, when we are told, 
ce they did not roll in ſafety, becauſe the ſpear of the King purſued their flight,” the liceral 
meaning is improperly mixed with the Metaphor : they are, at one and the ſame time, pre- 
ſcnted to us as waves that roll, and men that may be purſued and wounded with a ſpear. If 
it be faulty to jumble * in this N . and plain language, it i is yl 


more ſo, 


Ix the fifth place, to aids two different Metaphors meet on one object. This is what is 
called mixed Metaphor, and is indeed one of the grofſeſt abuſes of this figure ; ſuch as Shake- 
ſpeare's expreflion, to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles.” This makes a moſt unnatural 
medley, and confounds the imagination entirely. Quinctilian has ſufficiently guarded us 
againſt it. Id imprimis eſt cuſtodiendum, ut quo genere cœperis tranflationis, hoc finias. 
Multi autem chm initium a tempeſtate ſumſerunt, incendio aut ruina finiunt ; quz eſt in- 
„ conſequentia rerum fœdiſſima“.“ Obſerve, for inſtance, what an inconſiſtent groupe of 
objects is brought together by Shakeſpeare, in the following paſſage of the Tempeſt; ſpeaking 
vf perſons recovering their judgment after the enchantment, which held them, was diſſolved: 


=--=----=---The charm diflolves apace, 

And as the morning ſteals upon the night 
Melting the darkneſs, fo their rifing ſenſes 
Begin to chaſe the ignorant fumes that mantle 


Their clearer reaſon. 


80 many ill-ſorted things are here joined, that the mind can Tee nothing clearly; the morn- 
ing fealing upon the darkneſs, and at the . melting it; the ſenſes of men chaſing 


Fumes, ignorant fumes, and fumes that mant. o again in Romeo and Juliet: 


/ as 


4 
d with the ſame kind of Meta with which we have begun. 
t with a conflagration — 


1 We muſt be particularly attentive 1 to 
; which forms a ſhameful inconſiſtency.” 


| ONE IE ages — 
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— as glorious _ 4 Lt the nl 
"As bs A winged meſſenger from heaven, ene be 
. Unto, the white upturned wondering eyes wag e. 
Of mortals, chat fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beſtrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And ſails up6n the boſom of the air. 


Here, the Angel is repreſented, as, at one moment, beftriding the clouds, and /ailing upon 
che air; and upon the bo/om of the air too; which forms ſuch a confuſed picture, that it is 


impoſſible for any eee to comprehend 8 = 


Mon correct writers than Shakeſpeare, ſometimes fall i into this error. of mixing Meta- 
phors. It is ſurpriſing how the following inaccuracy ſhould have * Mr. Addiſon, in 


his Letter from Italy: 


e longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain,*. i | 


The muſe, ggured as a horſe, may be bridled; but when 1 we ſpeak of lacking; we make it- 
a ſhip; and, by no force of imagination, can it be ſuppoſed both a horſe and a ſhip at one 
moment; bridled, to hinder it from launching. The ſame Author, in one of his numbers- 
in the Spectator, ſays, ** There is not a ſingle view of human nature, which is not ſufficient 
& to extinguiſh the ſeeds of pride.” Obſerve the incoherence of the Om here. Joined to 
gether, making * a. view extinguiſh, and extinguiſh ſeeds.” 2 


Hon ac alſo, is incorrect, iu be following paſſage : . 
| 9 
Urit enim fulgore ſuo qui pregravat artes ; 1 
Infra ſe poſitas. 4 


Dxit qui Foe A; ---He Nn who bears down with his weight; makes plainly an in- 
conſiſtent mixture of metaphorical ideas. Neither can this other paſſage be altogether vin- 
dicated: 2 | we 


Ah! quanti laboras in Charybdi, 
Digne puer, meliore n 


Where a whirlpool of water, Charybdis, is ſara to be a flame, not good enough bor this 
young man; meaning, that he was unfortunate in the object of his paſſion. Flame is, in- 
deed, become almoſt a literal word for the paſſion of love; but as it till retains, in ſome 
degree, its figurative power, it ſhould never have been uſed as ſynonymous with water, and 
mixed with it in the ſame Metaphor. When Mr. Pope (Eloiſa to Abelard) fays, , 


All then is full, poſſeffing and poſſeſt, 
No craving void left aking in the breaſt; 


A void may, metaphorically, be ſaid to crave; but can a void be ſaid to ale? 
i A So 


in bu 07 obſervation on this paſſage, I find,” that I had coincided with Dr. Johnſon, who paſſes a ſimilar cenſure upon it, 
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A coop rule has been given for examining the propriety of Metaphors, when we doubt 
whether or not they be of the mixed kind; Fever oh thut we ſhould try to form a picture 
upon them, and conſider how the parts would agree, and What f 'of figure the whole 
would preſent, when delineated with a pencil. By this means, we ould become ſenſible, 
whether inconſiſtent circumſtances were mixed, and a monſtrous image thereby produced, 
as in all thoſe faulty inſtances, I have now been giving; or whether the object was, all a- 
| long, preſented ii in one natural and conſiſtent point of view. 


As dete ought never to be mixed, ſo, in the Gxth 8 we © Would — en 
them together on the ſame object. Suppoſing each of the Metaphors to be preſerved diſtinct, 
t, if they be heaped on one another, they produce a confuſion ſomewhat of the ſame kind 
with the mixed Metaphor. We may judge of this by the e following paſſage | from Horace: 
Motum ex Metello conſule civicum, 1. 
cauſus, et vitia, et modos, 
dumque fortunæ, graveſque 5 
 Principum ainicitias, '& arma 
n Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
1 Periculoſaæ plenum opus alcz, 
bi Tractas, et incedes per igues 
| " | Suppoſitos eineri doloſo®, * "Lib, 2. 1. 


1 . a 
— 
Ys 
4 # * 
” 1 : 
i 


M lng [Malt ber poctical, is, however, harſh and Sei * to no ler 
cauſe but this, that three diſtiuct Metaphors are crowded together, to deſcribe the difficulty 
of Pollio's wiking a hiſtory of the civil wars. Firſt, © Tractas arma uncta cruoribus non- 
« dum expiatisz” next, Opus plenum periculoſæ ales ;” and then, * Incedis per ignes 
66 ſuppoſitos doloſo cineri.“ The mind has difficulty i in paſſing readily through ſo many dif- 
ferent yiews given it, in quick ſucceſſion, of the. fame object. 

Tx only other rule concerning Metaphors which 1 ſhall add, in the ſeventh place, is, 
that they be not too far purſued. If the reſemblance, on which the figure is founded, be 
long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumſtances, we make an allegory inſtead 
of a metaphor ; we tire the reader, who ſoon wearies of this play of fancy; and we render 
our diſcourſe obſcure. This is called, ftraining a Metaphor. Cowley deals in this to exceſs; 
and to this error is owing, in a great meaſure, that intricacy and harſhneſs, in his figurative . 
Language, which I before remarked. . Lord Shaftfbury, is ſometimes guilty of purſuing his 
Metaphors too far. Fond, to a high, de ree, of every decoration of ſtyle, when once he had 
Bit upon a figure that pleaſed him, Ke, was extremely loth to part with it. Thus, in his ad- 
. vice to an * having taken up foliloquy, or icditation, under the Metaphor of à pro- 

per 


4830 25 


„Of warm 8 wrathfal 5 jars, 
The growing ſeeds of civil wars ; 
+ Of double ſortune's cruel games, - «4 1-2 
The ſpecigus means, the private aims,” ö REF 
And fatal friendſhips of the guilty great, * | T7 
Alas! how fatal to the Roman ſtate! 
Of mighty legions late ſubdued, 
And arms with Latian blood embru d; ; 
þ Yet unatoned (a labour vaſt 
; Doubtful the die, and dire the caſt!) 
You treat adventurous, and ipcautious tread, | 
with faithleſs embers overſpread. Francis, 
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per method of evacuation for an author, he purſues this Metaphor through ſeveral pages, 
under all the forms of diſcharging crudities, throwing off froth and ſcum, bodily operation, 
« taking phyſic, curing indigeſtion, giving vent to choler, bile, flatulencies, and tumours ;” 

till at laſt, the idea becomes nauſeous. | Dr. Young alſo often treſpaſſes in the ſame way. 


The merit, however, of this writer, in figurative Language, is great, and deſerves to be 


remarked. No writer, antient or modern, had a ſtronger imagination than Dr. Young, or 
one more fertile in figures of every kind. His Metaphors are often new, and often natural 


and beautiful. But, as his imagination was ſtrong and rich, rather than delicate and cot rect, 


he ſometimes gives it too looſe reins. Hence, in his Night Thoughts, there prevails: a b. 
ſcurity, and a hardneſs in his ſtyle. The Metaphors are frequently too bold, and frequents 


ly roo far purſued; the reader is dagzled rather than enlightened ; and kept conſtantly on 
the ſtretch to comprebend, and keep pace with, os author. We may obſerve, for inſtance, 


hoe falloning Monphar lafpatione's 5 | fo wobl ves, | 
| | f +1, 0301 £7 A900 19 , 

% r e e winds eee dh, Ot, e 8 

Midſt ſands. and rocks, and ſtorchs, to cruize for pleaſure, Br 

If gained, dear bought; A jy; rette 

Fancy and ſenſe, from an infected ſnore, | 1944s Oat Bl 45 

Thy cargo brings ; and peſtilence 3 e, ee ee 

Then ſuch. the thirſt, inſatiable thirſt, / ok or13. 091% P40 oF N 

By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more Ii, 

Fancy e w be- cet 0} Tanto bonich 1G 

ni mon 26097 08 ye! 

Speaking of ol ages ne ſays, it ſhould wm (1 | N ant ; ex It hart 
Walk thoughtful. on che Glent ſolemn ſhore pl! d 0; +57 


Of that vaſt Ocean, it muſt fail fo. ſoon; $792 a1 -; I [427 1 8411 F I 

| And put good works on board; and wait the ind, r e 21 f rr 

P FV ao al sait asi 

„ 1644 +lnop, ad Id 112141 cnn 1qQ49 278 

Tux two. eſt: line. are ee beautiful; © walk thoughtful on the ſilent, . 
but when he continues the Metaphor, * to. putting good works on board, and waiting the 


« wind,” it plainly becomes. trained, and ſinks in dignity. ; Of all the-Engliſh "authors, 1 
know, none ſo happy in his Metaphors as Mr. Addiſon. His imagination was neither-fo'rich 


nor ſo ſtrong as Dr. Young's; but far more chaſte and delicate. Perſpicuity, natural grace 
and eaſe, always diſtinguiſh his figures. They are neither harſh nor ſtrained ; they never 
appear to have been ſtudied. or ſought n dut — to riſe of their-own accord from the 
ſubject, ama hero arena IA Anett int z ogni 30.2% Wire U 
ent 10 afized en ae 

I HAvE now tamed fully 4 Metaphor, ugh * eee ſhould govern it, a pier 
of the doctrine. of ſtyle ſo i important, that it nn en illuſtration. I have only: 
to add a few wen eee We II Hs {10,3543 TILRERS Ol 1514146 43 
| U i 21051 6/238 124 Mi 

AN Allegory . be ae as hai e pre is ahe repreſentation of 
ſome one thiug by another that reſembles it, and that is made to ſtand for it. Thus in 
Prior? in and eue Emma i in the OY n, mee A* n 
cy to Henry; | | 
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Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee 
On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer's ſea, 
While gentle zephyrs play with proſperous gales, 
And fortune's favour fills the ſwelling ſails; 
But would forſake the ſhip, and make the ſhore, 
os When the winds whiſtle, and the r roar ? : 


CIT 
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WI may Pa — alſo "wav the Setiptares a very fon example of an Allegory, in che Soth 
Poalm where the people of Iſtacl are repreſented under the image of a vine, and the figure 
pee throughout with great correctneſs and beauty : © Thou haſt brought a vine out 

<5, of Egypt, thou haſt caſt out the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedſt room before 
« it, and didſt cauſe it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered 
© with the ſhadow of i it; and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She ſent out 
* her boughs into the ſea, and her branches into the river. Why haſt thou broken down 
her hedges, ſo that all they which paſs by the way do pluck her? The boar out of the 
* wood doth waſte itz and the wild: beaft of the field doth devour it. Return, we beſeech 
© thee, O God of Hoſts, look down from Heaven; and behold, and viſit this vine | '” Here 
there is no circumſtance (except perhaps one phraſe at the beginning, thou haſt caſt out 
the heathen,”) that does not ſtrictly agree to a vine, whilſt, at the ſame time, the whole 
quadrates happily with the Jewiſh ſtate repreſented by this figure. This is the firſt and prin- 
cipal requiſite in the conduct of an Allegory, that the figurative and the literal meaning be 
not mixed inconſiſtently together. For inſtance, inſtead of deſcribing the vine, as waſted 
by the boar from the wood, and devoured by the wild beaſt of the field, had the Pſalmiſt 
ſaid, it was afflicted by heathens, or overcome by enemies (which is the real meaning); this 
would have ruined the Allegory, and produced the ſame confuſion, of which I gave exam- 
ples in Metaphors, when the figurative and literal ſenſe are mixed and jumbled together. 
Indeed, the ſame rules that were given for Metaphors, may alſo be applied to Allegories, 
on account of the affinityithey bear to each other. The only material difference between 
them, beſides the one being ſhort, and the other being prolonged; is, that a Metaphor al- 
ways explains itſelf by the words that are connected with it in their proper and natural-mean- 
ings as when I ſay, Achilles was a Lion 3? an able Miniſter is the Pillar of the State.“ 
My Lion and my Pillar are ſufficiently interpreted by the mentioning of Achilles and the 
Miniſter, which I join to them; but an Allegory i is, or may be, allowed to ſtand more diſ- 
connected with the literal W ths yr ge ene not ſo oy ROE Las but left 
g —— E b Ln tort, 
Ia 20 

Ana dena were a ee 0 1 of abe Aulbvchoe 15 ancient times; e 
what we call Fables or Parables are no other than Allegories; where, by words and actions 
attributed to beaſts or inanimate objects, the diſpoſitions of men are figured ; and what we 
call the moral, is the unſigured ſenſe or meaning of the Allegory. An Znigma or Riddle is 
alſo a ſpedies of Allegory; one thing repreſented or imaged by another; but purpoſely wrapt 
up under ſo many circumſtances, as to be rendered obſcure. Where a riddle is not intended, 
it is always a fault in Allegory to be too dark. The meaning ſhould be eaſily ſeen through the 
figure employed to ſhadow it. However the proper mixture of light and ſhade in ſuch compo- 
ſnions, the exact adjuſtment of all the figurative circumſtances with the literal ſenſe, fo as nei- 
ther: to lay the meaning too bare and open, nor to cover and wrap it up too much, has ever 
been found an affair of great nicety ; and there are few ſpecies of compoſition in which it is 
more difficult to write ſo as to pleaſe and command attention, than in Allegories. In ſome 
of the viſions of the Spectator, we have examples of Allegorics very happily executed. 


Ta 
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HE next figure concerning which I am to treat, is called Hyperbole, or Exaggera- 


HYPERBOLE—PERSONIFICATION——. 
tion. It conſiſts in magnifying an object beyond its natural bounds. It may be 


APOSTROPH E. 
T conſidered ſometimes as a trope, and ſometimes as a figure of thought and here in- 


deed the diſtinction between theſe two claſſes begins not to be clear, nor is it of any importance 
that we ſhould have recourſe to metaphyſical ſubtilities, in order to keep them diſtin. Whe- 
ther we call it trope or figure, it is plain that it is a mode of ſpeech which hath ſome foundati- 
on in nature. For in all languages, even in common converſation, hyperbolical expreſſions 
very frequently occur; as ſwift as the wind; as white as the ſnow, and the like; and our 
common forms of compliment are almoſt all of them extravagant Hyperboles. If any thing 
be remarkably good or great in its kind, we are inſtantly ready to add to it ſome exaggerat- 
ing epithet; and to make it the greateſt or beſt we ever ſaw. The imagination has always a 
tendency to gratify itſelf, by magnifying its preſent object, and carrying it to-exceſs. More 
or leſs of this hyperbolical turn will prevail in language, according to the livelineſs of imagi- 
nation among the people who ſpeak it. Hence young people deal always much in Hyperboles. 
Hence the language of the Orientals was far more hyperbolical than that of the Europeans, 
who are of more phlegmaric, or, if you pleaſe, of more correct imagination. Hence, among 
all writers in early times, and in the rude periods of ſociety, we may expect this figure to a- 
bound. Greater experience, and more ne 1 abate the rn of imagination, 
and chaſten the manner of expreſſion. | 


Tux exaggerated expreſſions to which our ears are accuſtomed in converſation, ſcarcely / 
ſtrike us as Hyperboles. In an inſtant we make the proper abatement, and underſtand them 
according to their juſt value. But when there is ſomething ſtriking and unuſual in the form 
of a hyperbolical expreſſion, it then riſes into a figure of ſpeech-which draws our attention: 
and here it is neceflary to obſerve, that unleſs the reader's imagination be in ſuch a ſtate as 
diſpoſes it to riſe and ſwell along with the hyperbolical expreſſion, he is always hurt and of- 
fended by it. For a ſort of diſagreeable force is put upon him; he is required to ſtrain and 
exert his fancy, when he feels no inclination to make any fuch effort. Hence the Hyperbole 
is a figure of difficult management; and ought neither to be frequently uſed, nor long dwelt 
upon. On ſome D it is undoubtedly proper; being, as was before obſerved, the 
natural ſtyle of a ſprightly and heated imagination, but when Hyperboles are unſeaſonuble, 
or too frequent, tey render a compoſition frigid and unaffeRting. "They are the reſource of 
an author of feeble imagination; of one, deſcribing objects which either want native dignity 
in themſelves; or whoſe dignity he cannot ſhow by deſcribing' them ſimply, and in / their juſt 
ae. and is therefore obliged to reſt upon tumid and exaggerated expreſſions. 

*. T 2 HyYeBRBOLES * 
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paſſion: for if the imagination — a . to magnify i its »bjects Kone their natural pro- 
portion, paſſion poſſeſſes this tendency in a vaſtly ſtronger degree; and therefore not only 
excuſes the moſt daxing figures, but very often renders them natural and juſt. All paſſions, 
without exception, love, terror, amazement, indignation, anger, and even grief, throw the 
mind into confuſion,” aggravate their objects, and of courſe prompt a hyperbolical ſtyle. 
Hence the following ſentiments of Satan in Milton, as ſtrongly as they are deſcribed, con- 
tain nothing but what is 0 0) BY er; exhibiting the  pighurs F.a-mipg agizated. wich 
rage and deſpair : f 
Me miſcrable ! 3 ſhall I fic 447 - 
Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpalr? 
" Which way I flie is Hell, myſelf am Hell; 
„„ ͤĩ And in the loweſt depth, a lower deep. 
24 a6 - Beiltitheratlving! to devour me, opens wide, c 
„ ee ere pon B. 6. . 73. 


i: 
620 104; 1, 


I spe deſcription, ein dee are not e * * muſt be uſed with 
more caution, and require more preparation, in order to make the mind reliſh them, Ei- 
ther the object deſcribed muſt be of that kind, which of itſelf ſeizes the fancy ſtrongly, and 
diſpoſes it to run beyond bounds ; ſomething vaſt, ſurpriſing, and new; or the writer's art 

muſt be. exetted. in heating the fancy gradually, and preparing it to think highly of the ob- 
hes which he intends to exaggerate. When a Poet is deſcribing an earthquake or a ſtorm, 
or when he has brought us into the midſt of a battle, we can bear ſtrong: Hyperboles with- 
out diſpleaſurte. But when he is deſcribing only a woman in grief, it is impoſſible not to 
> i corona vild exaggeration as the — in erer h and 


1 
| AR thee | 


> IT: 1] ; 


5% 


$0026 ,350! Ia all the ſtorm of grief, yet beautiful z 
-þ 117231 71s Pouring forth tears at ſuch a laviſh rate, 
That were the world on fire, they might eser 198140 
4 The wrath of Heaven, and quench'd. che mighty run. | Les. 


' Tm1s is mere bombaſt; The perſan herſelf who was under the diſtracting agitations of 


ah; might be permitted to hyperbolize ſtrongly ; but the ſpectator deſcribing' her, cannot 


be allowed an equal liberty: for this plain reaſon, that the one is ſuppoſed to utter the ſen» 
timents of paſſion, the other ſpeaks only the language of deſcription, which is always, ac- | 


:cording to the dictates of nature, on a lower tone: a diſtinction, _ however obvious, 
„ e eee - ; 
. 


* 


How "Wy a Hymerbals, ſuppoſing 8 dne may be ſafely a without 


e bk it; what is the proper meaſure and boundary of this figure, cannot, as far as 


I know, be. aſcertained by any preciſe rule. Good fenſe and juſt taſte muſt determine the 
point, beyond which, if we paſs, . we become extravagant. Lucan may be pointed out as 


an author apt to be exceffive in his Hyperboles. Among the complimefits paid by the Ro- 
man Poets to their Emperors, it had become. faſhionable. to aſk them, what part of the hea- 


-vens they would chuſe for their habitation, after they ſhould have become Gods? Virgil 
had ren carried this ſufſicicatly raed in * . to Auguſtus: + - 


ibi 


75 


* ” 
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ern moe ANR _ 
ai bibi brachia contrahit ingens Haide 30 9 T8. 7:5; gn ow | 


| eee & Coli zung plu pate reliquir u ˖ir 1 Guon. „nn uten 
But this did. not! ſublice Woking Reſolved to . all his nec ins like ee 
Nero, he very gravely beſreches him not to chooſe his place near either of the poles, but 
to be ſure to occupy juſt the middle of the heavens, y by nn Ly a 
big RE e overſet the univerſe = | © lit 9 | 
eee Soto Con Wb ts wu 700 0 Run $1521 4 | Na 
Nec polus ad verſi calidus qua mergitur auſtri z.c- 17-05 4 rigen Bord 
Etheris immenſi partem fi-prefſerigmunam 202 old 

Sentiet axis onus. Librati ex , a * 

| Orbe tene 1 N W ona 1. 53 

EL $17 K 2 tout W TE » 6 | 
Such thoughts as tte are what the French call} — — nn er. 8 A falſe 
fire of genius. The Spaniſh and African writers, as Tertullian, Cyprian, Auguſtin, are 

remarked for TI fond of ok. Avi in that Mort on OR V. Ou a e writer: : 


[13 1641 | 64 1 


Pro . proces Keen pro tegrine cum, ul 
Siqdera pro facibus, pro herr maria. da 


Sometimes ww Ae and impoſe. by their ano ans reaſol and N beate 
are ſo much violated, there can be no true beauty. EBpigrammatic writers are frequently 
guilty. in this reſpect; reſting the whole merit of their epigrams on ſome extravagant hyper- 
bolical turn j ſuch as the following of Dr. Pitcairn's, upon Holland's being gained from 
the ocean: 5 ! | 11 174 11 6011 [oct War Hd ati rom i& 23? 


Tellurum fecere Dii; ſua littora Belge ; 1 20.1 | 
 Immenſzque molis opus utrumque fuit 3 oo 4 24 tl bv 
Dii vacuo ſparſas glomerarunt æthere terra. 
Nil ibi quod operi poſſit obeſſe fuit. e Aid Jer e 
At Belgis, maria & ccli naturaque rerum 
Obſtitits obſtantes hi domuere Deos. 


80 much for che Hyperbole. We proceed now to thoſe n which: lis nere in the | 
thought; where the words. are taken in their common and literal ſenſe. 5 


AMONG theſe, the fieſt placei is vnguattionably due 0 endenden or n that fgure 6 
which we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The technical term for this is Pro- 
ſopopoia; but as Perſonification is of the yg e and more "_ to our ne 


guage, it will be better to uſe this word. geld ore 
b f 111 1 
Den C-3-4 Tt LO FRONTS | 1 
% The ion ready to receive e Preſs not too much on any part the ſphere, 9 
V .. ds half his region, and contracts bis _ Hard were the taſk thy weight divine to bear ; 


— Soon would the axis feel the r- toy; Goa 4 
— . ning, bend beneath th' incumbent 15 
+ But; oh! whatever be thy Godhead great, Ober the mit 8 more equal ſhalt thou riſe, / | 
Fix not in regions too remote thy ſeat; And with a juſter balance fix the ſkies. tba: 
Nor deign thou near the frozen Bear to ſhine, | . Rowe. 
Nor where the ſultry ſouthern ſtars deeliue. „ o Has nan 21 
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5 
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IT is a figure, the uſe of which is very extenſive,” and its foundation laid deep in hu- 
man nature. At firſt view, and when conſidered abſtractly, it would appear to be a figure 
of the utmoſt boldneſs, and to border on the extravagant and ridiculous. * For what can 
ſeem more remote from the tract of reaſonable thought, than to ſpeak of ſtones and trees, 
and fields and rivers, as if they were living creatures, and to attribute to them thought and 
ſenſation, affections and actions ? One might imagine this to be no more than childiſh con- 
ceit, which no perſon of taſte could reliſh. In fact, however, the caſe is very different. 
No ſuch ridiculous effect is produced by Perſonification, when properly employed; on the 
contrary, it is found to be natural and agreeable; nor is any very uncommon degree of 
paſſion required, in order to make us rteliſh it. All poetry, even in its moſt gentle and 
humble forms, abounds with it. From proſe, it is fur from being excluded; nay, in com- 


mon converſation, very frequent approaches are made to it. When we ſay, the ground 


thirfts for rain, or the earth ſmiles with plenty ; when we ſpeak of ambition's being 7e, 
or a diſeaſe being deceitful, ſuch expreſſions ſhow the facility with which the mind can ac- 
commodate the propertics of living creatures to n. wah are e mage or to arge con- 
1 awn carat Wit 21 * 


sap, it is very eee that FD is a . W in human nature to 
animate all objects. Whether this ariſes from a ſort of aſſimilating principle, from a pro- 
penſion to ſpread a reſemblance of ourſelves over all other things, or from whatever other 
cauſe it ariſes, ſo it is, that almoſt every emotion, which in the leaſt agitgtes the mind, be- 
ſows upon its object a momentary idea of life. Let a man, by an un ſtep, ſprain his 
ankle, or hurt his foot upon a ſtone,. and, in the ruffled diſcompoſed moment, he will 
ſomerimes, feel himſelf diſpoſed to break the ſtone in pieces, or to utter paſſionate expreſſi- 

ons againſt it, as if it had done him an injury. If one has been long . — to a certain 
ſet of objects, which have made a ſtrong impreſſion on his imagination; as to a houſe, where 
he has paſſed many agreeable years; or to fields, and trees, and mountains, among which 
he has often walked with the greateſt delight; when he is obliged to part with them, eſpecial- 
ly if he has no proſpect of ever ſeeing them again, he can ſcarce avoid having ſomewhat of 
the ſame fecling as when he is leaving old friends. They ſeem endowed with lite. They be- 
come objects of his affection; and, in the moment of his parting, it ſcarce ſeems abſurd to 
him, to give vent to his feeling in words, and to take a formal adieu. 
0 

So ſtrong is that impreſſion of life which is made upon us, by the more magnificent and 
ſtriking objects of nature eſpecially, that I doubt not, in the leaſt, of this having been one 
cauſe of the multiplication of divinities in the Heathen world. Dryads and Naiads, the 
Genius of the wood, and the God of the river, were, in men of lively imaginations, in the 
early ages of the world, cafily grafted upon this turn of mind. When their favourite rural 
objects had often been animated in their fancyr it was an eaſy tranſition to attribute to them 
ſome real divinity, ſome: unſeen power or genius which inhabited them, or in ſome peculiar 
manner belonged to them. Imagination was highly gratified, by thus gaining ſomewhat to 
reſt upon with more ſtability z and when belief coincided ſo much with imagination, very 
flight cauſes would be ſufficient to eſtabliſh it. 


Fnon this deduction, may be eaſily ſeen bowi ene to paſs, that Perſonification makes 
ſo great a figure in all compoſitions, where imagination or paſſion have any concern. On 
innumerable occaſions, it is the very Language of imagination and paſſion, and, therefore, 
deſerves to be atteuded to, and examined with ee! care. There are three different de- 
grees 


"4 


F 
7 
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grees of this figure which it-is neceſſary to remark and diſtinguiſh, in * to determine 
the propriety of its uſe. The firſt is, when ſome of the properties or qualities of living 
creatures are aſcribed to inanimate objects; the ſecond, when thoſe inanimate objects are 
introduced as acting like ſuch as have life; and the third, when _ are OR eicher 
as ſpeaking to us, or as liſtening to * we ſay to them. 


Tux firſt, and the loweſt degree — this Sgures: confiſts- in aſcribing to . inanimate - objetts 
ſome of the qualities of living creatures. Where this is done, as is, moſt commonly the 
caſe, in a word or two, and by way of an epithet added to the object, as, a raging ſtorm, 
a deceitful diſeaſe, a cruel diſaſter,” &c. it raiſes the ſtyle ſo little, that the humbleſt diſ- 
courſe will admit it without any force. This, indeed, is ſuch. an obſcure degree of Perſoni- 
fication, that one may doubt whether it deſerves the name, and might not be claſſed with 
ſimple Metaphors, which eſcape in a manner unnoticed. Happily employed, 1 it 
ſometimes adds beauty and nn to an expreſſion; as in this line of EE 


Aut eee deforadens Dacus ab Iſtro. — II. 474. 


Where the perſonal epithet, conjurato, applied to the river Iro, is rf more out 
than if it had been gaſes to the perſon, thus: 


- kent en deſacndbes Dacusab Iſtro- 
A very little taſte will make any one feel the Gees Between dbl two lines. 


Tux next degree of this figure is, when we introduce inanimate objects acting Nkemaiaſc 
that have lite. Here we riſe a ſtep higher, and the Perſonification becomes ſenſible. Ac- 
cording to the nature of the action, which we attribute to thoſe inanimate objects, and the 
particularity with which we deſcribe it, ſuch is the ſtrength of the figure. When purſued to 
any length, it belongs only to ſtudied: harangues, to highly figured and eloquent diſcourſe ; 
when ſlightly touched, it may be admitted into ſubjects of leſs elevation. Cicero, for in- 
ſtance, ſpeaking of the caſes where killing another is lawful in ſelf-defence, uſes the follow- 
ing words: © Aliquando-nobis- gladius ad occidendum hominem ab ipſis porrigitur legibus.“ 
{Orat. pro Milone.) The expreſſion is happy. The laws are perſonified, as reaching forth 
their hand to give us a ſword. for putting one to death. Such ſhort perſonifications 
as theſe may be admitted, even into moral treatiſes, or works of cool reaſoning; and, pro- 
vided they be eaſy. and not ſtrained, and that we be not cloyed with too frequent returns of. 


them, they have a good effect on N and render it both. _—_ and lively. 


Tux genius of our Langhage: gives us an a.advanege. in the uſe of this figure. As, with 
us, no ſubſtantive nouns have gender, ar are maſculine and feminine, except the proper 
names of male and female creatures; by giving a gender to any inanimate object, or abſtract 
idea, that is, in place of the pronoun it, uſing the perſonal pronouns, he or /be, we preſently 
raiſe the ſtyle, and begin perſonification. In: ſolemn: diſcourſes this can often be done to 
good purpoſe, when ſpeaking. of religion, or virtue, or our country, or any ſuch object of 
dignity; TI ſhall give a remarkably fine example, from a ſermon of. Biſhop Sherlock's, "where 
we ſhall ſee natural religion beautifully. perſonified; and be able to judge from it, of the ſpi- 
rit and grace which this figure, hen well conducted, beſtows on a diſcourſe: I muſt take 


notice, at the ſame time, that it is an inſtance of this figure, carried as far as proſe, even 
in 
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in its higheſt clovation, will admit, and, therefore, ſuited only to compoſitions. where the 
great efforts of eloquence are allowed. The Author is comparing together our Saviour and 
Mahomet : Go, ſays he, to your natural Religion; lay before her Mahomet, and his 
« difciples, : arrayed in armour: and blood, riding in triumph. over the ſpoils of thouſands 
© who fell by his victorious ſword. Shew her the cities which he ſet in flames, the coun- 
„tries which he ravaged and deſtroyed, and the miſerable diſtreſs: of all the inhabitants of 
the earth. When fhe has viewed him in this ſcene, carry her into his retirement; ſhew 
* her the Prophet's chamber; his concubines and his wives; and let her hear him allege re- 
*.,velation, and a divine commiſſion, to juſtify his adultery and luſt. When ſhe is tired with 
this proſpect, then ſhew her the bleſſed Jeſus, humble and meek, doipg good to all the 
ie ſons of men. Let her ſee him in his moſt retired privacies; let her fallow him to the 
mount, and hear his devotions and ſupplications to God. Carry her to his table, to view 
his poor fare ; and hear his Rea venly diſcourſe. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and 
% conſider the patience with which he endured the ſcoſſa and reproaches of his enemies. Lead 
© herto his croſs; let her view. him in the agony of death, and hear his laſt prayer for his 
« perſecutors; Father, forgive them, for they know' not what they & {---When Natural Re- 
« ligion has thus viewed both, aſk her, Which is the Prophet of God? But her anſwer we 
e have already had, when the ſaw part of this ſcene, through the eyes of the Centurion, 
* who attended at the croſs. By him ſhe ſpoke, and faid, Truly, this Man was the Son of 
god“. This is more than elegant; it is truly ſublime. The whole paſſage is animated; 
and the figure riſes at the concluſion, when Natural Religion, who, before, was only a ſpec- 
tator, is introduced as ſpeaking by the Centurion's voice. It has the better effect too, that 
it occurs at the concluſion. of a diſcourſe, where we naturally look for moſt warmth and dig- 
nity. Did Biſhop Sherlock's ſermons, or, indeed, any Engliſh ſermons whatever, afford us 
mapyepiiages equal to * we ſhould ottner have Oey. to them _ inſtances of the beauty 
* 66 l i 577 6 
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/HiTmnR ro we hang ſpoken, of — /AR/ in patiry, 'Perſoniboations, of his Lind are ex- 
wendy frequent, and are, indeed, the life and foul of it. We expect- to find every thing 
animated in the deſcriptions of a poct wha has a lively fancy. Accordingly, Homer, the fa- 
ther and prince of poets, is remarkable for the uſe of this figure. War, peace, darts, ſpears, 
towns, rivers, every thing, in ſhort, is alive in his writings. The ſame is the caſe with 
Milton and Shakeſpeare. No Perſonification, in any author, is more ſtriking, or introduced 
on a wore. proper tang that _ ey iy an occaſion of Eve's pg the 


oO wy” a 4 , i" 


ene a ee 1 ern l 40.1 
Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, the. eat ; ; 
Earth felt the; wound; and nature, from her ſeat 
Sighing, through all her works, gave __ of woe, 
That * . 11 ix. 780. 


All the 8 ant ne neverey, n . old age, all ha diſpoGtions 
and paſſions, melancholy, love, grief, contentment, are capable of being perſonificd in po- 
etry; with great propriety. Of this, we mcet with frequent examples in Milton's Allegro 
and Penſeroſo, Parnell's Hymn to Contentment, Thomſon's Seaſons, and all the good po- 
ets : nor, indeed, is it eaſy to ſet any bounds to Perſonifications of this kind, in Prey. 


on 


* Biſhop Sherlock's Sermons, Vol. I. Diſc. ix. 
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oOxx of the greateſt pleaſures we receive from poetry, isn to fid eürcstwel av in che 
midſt of our fellows ; and to ſee every thing thinking, feeling, and acting, as we' ourſelves 
do. This is, perhaps the principal charm of this fort of figured ſtyle, that it introduces us 
into ſociety with alt nature, and intereſts us, even in inanimate objects, by forming a con- 
nection between them and us, througl that ſenſibility which it aſeribes to them. This is ex- 
emplified in the following beautiful paſſage of Thomſon's Summer, wherein” the life Which 
he beſtows upon all nature, | when ene 17 n of ng: — dun, — the 'Teetlery 


uncommonly gay and intereſting: 


< R 
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But yonder comes the 1 king of A 
Rejoicing in the eaſt. The lefſening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the 'monntain's brim” 
Tipt with æthereal gold; e Eppronch how it 
Betoken glad — R 
8 — 4 thee' refined; 20:1 | $a Tis 
In briſker meaſures, the relttent Gehn " FLU 
Friſks o'er the mead. The precipice — 
Projecting horror on the blacken'd flood; 
Softens at thy return. The deſert joys, 
Wildly, through all His melancholy bounds. 
Rude ruins glitter; and the briny deep, 
Seen from ſome pointed promontory's top, 
Reflects from every fluctuating wave, 
Be ace extenſiys as the dag. 


' 
1 


The fame effedts remarkable in that übe paſſage of Milton : | 


mn e bil arg Ain bower, 
I led her bluſhing like the morn; All heaven 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour, 
Shed their ſelecteſt influence. The cart 
Gave ſigus of gratulation, and each hill. 
Js byous the birds; freſh gales; and gentle airs 
5 Wiſpered it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odour from the ſpicy ſhrub, 
Diſporting. 


Tire third and higheſt ics of this gab remains to be ae whew inanimate oh 
jects are introduced, not only as feeling and acting, but as ſpeaking to us, or hearing and 
litening when we addreſs ourſelves to them. This, thougł on ſeverat oecaſſons far from be- 
ing unnatural, is, however, more difficult in the execution, than the other kinds of Perſoni- 
fication. For this is plainly the boldeſt of all rhetorical figures; it is the ſtyle of ſtrong paſ- 
ſion only; and, therefore, never to be attempted, unleſs when the mind is conſiderably heat- 
ed and agitated. A flight Perſonification of ſome. inanimate. thing, acting as if it had life, 
can be reliſhed by the mind, in the midſt of cool deſeription, and when its ideas are going 
on in the ordinary train. But it muſt be in a ſtate of violent emotion, and have departed 
conſiderably from its common tract of thought, before it can ſo far realiſe the Perſonification 


of an inſenſible object, as to conceive it n to what we 99 or © ng any return to us. 
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indignation, but even thoſe which are ſcemingly more diſpiriting, ſuch as, grief, remorſe, 


to en juſt before ſhe is v ee to leave it. 


paſſionate farewel of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, or. other fps objects e them. 


place in the moſt warm and pes parts. of een! and there, n muſt be employ- 


© x” g > Geer 610” re A 


All ſcroog paſſons, however, have a cendepey to uſe this figure q not only love, anger, and 


and melancholy. For all paſſions ſtruggle for vent, and if they can find no other object, 
will, rather than be ſilent, pour themſelves forth to woods, and rocks, and the moſt inſe nſi- 
le things; eſpecially, if theſe be any how connected with the cauſes and objects that have 
thrown. the mind into this agitation. Hence, in poetry, where the greateſt liberty is allou- 
ed to the Language of paſſion, it is, caſy to produce many beautiful examples of this figure. 
Milton affords us an extremely ſine one, in that moving and tender addreſs which Eye makes 


Oh l unexpected grole, gore how of OT” 
M.uſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe | thus leave 

Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks; and ſhades, ,; 

Fit haunt of Gods | where I had hope to ſpend 

Quiet, though ſad, the reſpite. of that day,.. 

Which muſt be mortal to us both. Q n. 

That never will in other climate grow, | 

My early viſitation, and my laſt | | . | 

At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand, 

From your firſt op'ning buds., and gave you names! bv. 

Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 1, 

Your tribes, and water from the ambroſial Net 2. Book IT. 1. 268. 


— * # . 
_ * 


This is altogether the language of nature, ond "of 3 paſſion., IT is 5 that all 
plaintive paſſions are peculiarly prone to the uſe of this figure. The complaints which Phi- 
loctetes, in Sophocles, pours out to the rocks and caves of Lemnos, amidſt the exceſs of his 
grief and deſpair, are remarkably fine examples of it“. And there are frequent examples, 
not in poetry only, but in real life, of perſons, when juſt about to ſuffer death, taking a 


Tuxxx are two great rules for the management of abia * of Fee den. The firſt 
rule is, never to attempt it, unleſs when prompted by ſtrong paſſion, and never to continue 
it when the paſſion begins to flag. It is one of thoſe high ornaments, which can only find 


ed with moderation. e141 ment cba ann 60: nan 


Tux ſecond rule is, never to perſonify any obje& in this way, go * 1 has ſome dig- 
nity in itſelf, and can make a proper figure in this elevation to which, we raiſe it. The ob- 
ſervance of this rule is required, even in the lower degrees of Perſonification but ſtill more, 


when an addreſs is made to the perſonified en To addreſs the corple of a deceaſed 
friend, 


* ”q Ai, A rena, 0 © kl, | 
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nnn 3 &c. N 


O mountains, rivers, rocks, and ſavage herds, 
To you I ſpeak ! to you alone, l now 
« Myſt breathe my ſorrows] you are wont to bo - 
« My fad complaints, and 1 will tell you all * my 
That I have ſuffered from Achilles“ ſon! - FAANKLIN, 


e n 
* * & * 
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friend, is natural; but to addreſs the clothes which he wore, introduces mean and degrading 
ideas. | So alſo, addreſſing the ſeveral parts of one's body, as if they were animated, is not 
congruous to the dignity of paſſion. For this reaſon, I muſt condemn the following paſſage, 
in a very beautiful Poem of Mr. Pope's, Eloifa to Abelard. 


(| | Near Fatal hab reſt ever unreveal'd, | 
Nor paſs theſe lips in holy filence ſeal'd: £ en Ot © eee 
Hide it, my heart, within that cloſe — * 10 +4 " gil, ect 2.708 

Where, mixed with Gods, his lov'd idea lies: TD A1 Eni 
Oh ! write it not, my hand !---his name appears 
Aan written lot it uy my tears 


Here's are ſeveral different objects and parts of the body perſonified z und n of them are 


addreſſed or ſpoken to; let us conſider with what propriety. The firſt is, the name of A- 


belard: Dear fatal . reſt ever, &c. To this, no reaſonable objection can be made. 
For, as the name of a perſon often ſtands for the perſon himſelf, and ſuggeſts the ſame ideas, 
it can bear this Perſonification with ſufficient dignity. Next, Eloiſa ſpeaks to herſelf; and 
perſonifies her heart for this purpoſe: © Hide it, my heart, within that cloſe,” &c. As the 
heart is a dignified part of the human frame, and is often put for the mind, or affections, this 
alſo may paſs without blame. But, when from her heart ſhe paſſes to her hand, and tells her 
hand not to write his name, this is forced and unnatural a perſonified hand is low, and not 
in the ſtyle of true paſſion : and the figure becomes ſtill worſe, when, in the laſt place, the 
exhorts her tears to blot out what her hand had written: Oh ! write it not,“ &c. There 
is, in theſe two lines, an air of epigrammatic conceit, which native paſſion never ſuggeſts; 
and which is altogether nnn to the tenderneſs which e- through the reſt of that 


excellent Poem. 


In proſe compoſitions, this figure requires to be uſed with ſtill greater moderation and 
delicacy. The ſame, liberty is not allowed to the imagination there, as in poetry. The 
ſame aſſiſtances cannot be obtained tor raiſing paſſion to its proper height by the force of 
numbers, and the glow of ſtyle. However, addreſſes to inanimate objects are not excluded 
from proſe ; but have their place only in the higher ſpecies of oratory. A public Speaker 
may on ſome occaſions very properly addreſs religion or virtue; or his native country, or 
ſome city or province, which has ſuffered perhaps great calamities, or been the ſcene of 
ſome memorable action. But we muſt remember, that as ſuch addreſſes are among the high- 
eſt efforts of eloquence, they ſhould never be attempted, unleſs by perſons of more than or- 
dinary genius. For if the orator fails in his deſign' of moving our paſſions by them, he is 
fure of being laughed at Of all frigid things, the moſt frigid, are the awkward and un- 
ſcaſonable attempts ſometimes made towards ſuch kinds of Perſonification, eſpecially if they 
be long continued. We ſee the writer or ſpeaker toiling, and labouring, to expreſs the 
language of ſome- paſſion, which he neither feels himſelf, nor can make us feel. We re- 
main not only cold, but frozen; and are at full leiſure to criticiſe on the ridiculous figure 
which the perſonified object makes, when we ought to have been tranſported with a glow of 
enthuſiaſm. Some of the French writers, particularly Boſſuet and Flechier, in their ſer- 
mons and funeral orations, have attempted and executed this figure, not without warmth 
and dignity. Their works are exceedingly worthy of being conſulted, for inſtances of this, 
and of ſeveral other ornaments of ſtyle. Indeed the vivacity and ardour of the French ge- 
nius is more ſuited to this animated kind of oratory, than the more correct but more phleg- 
. U 2 matic 
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matic genius of che -Buitich, who in their proſe. works very rarely atempt any of the high 
figures of cloquence“. 80 much for Perſonifications or 'Proſopoperia, in all its different 


inn: 
12 


Aros rTROr EE is a figure ſo much of the ſame kind, that it will not require many words. 
It is an ad lreſs to a real perſon; but ont who is either abſent or dead, as if he were preſent, 
and liſtening to us. It is ſo much allied to an addrefs to inanimate objets perſonified, that 
both theſe figures. are ſometimes called apoſtrophes. However, the proper Apoſtrophe is 
in boldneſs one degree lower than the addreſs to perſoniſied objects; for it certainly requires 
a leſs effort of imagination to ſuppoſe perſons preſent who are dead or abſent, than to aui- 
mate inſenſible beings, and direct our diſcourſe to them. Both figures are ſubject to the 
ſame rule of being prompted by paſſion, in order to render them natural; for both are the 
language of paſſion or ſtrong emotions only. Among the poets Apoſtrophe is frequent; as 
Rt oo . fp fig 7 ft es nodford no bf 


. —— exeunt Hypaniſque Dymaſque 5 
Confixi a ſociis ; nec te, tua plurima, Pantheu 
Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit + ! 


Tux poems of Oſſian are full of the moſt beautiful inſtances of this figure: Weep on 
© the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Iniſtore l bend thy fair head over the waves, thou 
fairer than the ghoſt of the hills, when-it moves in à funbeam at noon over the filence of 
& Morven | He is fallen ! Thy youth is low; pale beneath the ſword of Cuchullin “! 
Quin&tilian affords us a very fine example in proſe ; when in the beginning of his fixth book, 
deploring the untimely death of his ſan, which had happened during the courſe of the work, 
he makes a very moving and tender Apoſtrophe to him. Nam quo ille animo, qua me- 
« dicorum admiratione, menſium octo valetudinem tulit ? ut me in ſupremis conſolatus eſt? 
% quam etiam jam deficiens, jamque non noſter, ipſum illum alienatæ mentis, errorem circa 
« folas literas habyit ? Tuoſae ergo, O mes ſpes inanes ] labentes oculos, tuum fugientem 

5 e e e e ee ee eee 


. 
o In the © . Funebres de M. Boſſuet, which I conſider as one of the maſter- pieces of modern eloq vente, A poſtro- 
phes and addreſſes, to perſonified objects, frequently occur, and are ſupported with much ſpirit. Thus, for inſtance, in 
funeral oration of Mary of Auſtria, Queen of France, the author addreſſes Algiers, in the proſpect of the advantages 
ich the arms of Lewis XIV. were to gain over it:“ Avant lui la France, preſque fans vaillcaus, yeppit en vain aux deux 
mers. Maintenant, on Jes voit couvertes depuis le Levant juiqu'au couchant de nos, flottes victorieuſes ; & la hardieſſe 
1 Prancoiſe port e Loma eee le nom de Lois. In ecderas, tu tomberas ſous ce vainquenr, Alger! riche des de- 
i rouilles de la Chretiente, Tu difgis cn ton cœur avare, je tiens le mer ſons ma loix, et les nations ſont wa proie, La 
4 de tes vaiſſeaux'te donpoit de la con ſiance. Mais tu te verras attaqut dans tes murailles, comme un oiſſeau raviſ- 
« ſant qu' gu iroit chercher parmi ſes rochess, & dens ſor nid, od il partage fon hut in à ſes petits. Tu rends deja tes eſcla· 
« yes, Lovisa brilc les fers, dont tu acablois ſes ſujets, &c. In another paſſage of the ſame oration, he thus apoſtraphizes 
the iſle of Fheaſants, which had been rendered famous by being the ſcene of thoſe conferences, in which the treaty of the 
Pyrenees between France joſe Spain, and the marriage of this Princeſs with the King of France, were concluded. ** Ile pa- 
« cifique on ſe doivent terminer les differends de deux grands empires à qui tu ſers de limites: iſle eterncllement memorable 
© par les conferences de deux grands miniſtres —— Auguſte jouruce od denx heres nations, long tems ennemis, et alors re- 
«* concilices par Marie Thereſe $'avangent fur leur confips, leur rois à leur tfte, non plus pour fe combattre, mais pour s'cm- 
« hrafler,—Fetes facrtes, mariage fortune, voile nuptial, benediction, ſacrifice, puisje meler aujourdhui vos ceremonics, et 
« vos pompes, aycc ces-pampes funcbres, & le camble des grandeurs avec leur ruines !” In the funeral oration of Heurictta, 
Queen of England (which is perhaps the nobleſt of all his compoſitions,) after gecovnting all ſhe had done to ſupport her un- 
fortunate bulband, e concludes with this beautiful Apoſtrophe: O mere! O femme ! O reine admirable & digne d'une 
« meillenre fortune,. 6 les fortunes de Ja terre Etoient quelque chaſe! Enfin il faut ceder à votre fort. Vous avez aſſcz ſou- 
« tenu I'ctat, qui eſt attaque, par une force invineible ct divine. Il ne reſte plus deſormais, fi non gue vous teniez ferme 

« parmi ſes ruines.” 1 — ; ** 


t Nor Pantheug! thee, thy mitre, nor the * | 
Of awful Phœbus ſav'd from impious hands, 
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. 
« communem haurire amplius potui ? Tene, conſulari nuper adoptione ad omnium ſpes ho- 
« norum patris admotum, te, avunculo prætori generum deſtinatum; te, omnium ſpe At- 
« ticæ cloquentiz candidatum, parens ſuperſtes tantum ad pœnas amafi*!” In this paſſage, 
Quinctilian ſhews the true genius of an orator, as much as he dots elſewhere that of the critic. 


For ſuch bold figures of diſcourſe as ſtrong Perſonifications, addrefles to perſonified ob- 
jets, and Apoſtrophes, the glowing imagination of the ancient Oriental nations was parti- 
culavly fitted, Hence, in the facred ſcriptures, we find ſome very remarkable inſtances ; 
O thou ſword of the Lord! how long will it be ere thou be quiet? put thyſelf up into 
« thy ſcabbard,. reſt nnd be. ſtil! How can it de quiet, ſeting the Lord Rath given it a 
« charge againſt Aſhkelon, and againſt the ſea-ſhore ? there hath he appointed'itf.” There 
is one paſſage in particular, which I muſt not omit to mention, becauſe it contains a greater 
aſſemblage of ſublime ideas, of bold and daring figures, than is perhaps any where, to be met 
with.” It is in the fourteenth chapter of Taiah, where the prophet thus deſcribes the fall'6£ 
the Aſſyrian empire: Thou ſhatt take up this proverb againſt the king of Babylon, Ind 
« ſay, how hath the oppreſſor ceaſed ! the golden city ceaſed ! The Lord hath broken the 
ec ftaff of the wicked, and the ſceptre of the rulers. He who ſmote the people. in wrath 
« with a continual ſtroke : he that ruled the nations in anger, is perſecuted, and none 
« hindereth. The whole earth is at reſt, and is quiet : they break forth into finging... Tea, 
« the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, faying, fince thou act laid down, 
no feller is come up againſt us. Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy 
« coming : it ſtirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth: it hath raifed. 
« up, from their thrones all the kings of the nations. All they, ſhall ſpeak, and ſay upto 
« thee, art thou alſo become weak as we? art thou become like unto, us? Thy. pomp is 
brought down to the grave, and the, noiſe, of thy viols: the worm is ſpread under thee, 
«© and the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from Heaven, O. Lucifer, ſon of the 
« morning ! how art thou cut down to the ground, which didſt weaken the nations ! For 


&* thou haſt ſaid in thine heart, I will aſcend into Heaven, I. will exalt my throne above the 


ce ſtars of God: I will fit alſo upon the mount of the congregation, in the ſides of the north, 
“ will aſcend above the heights of the clouds, I will be like the Moſt High. Let thou 
% ſhalt be brought down to Hell, to the ſides of the pit. They that ſee thee ſhall narrowly 
© look upon thee, and confider thee, ſaying, Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, . 


te that did ſhake kingdoms * That made the world as a wilderneſs, and deſtroyed the cities 


* thereof? that opened not the houſe of his priſoners ? All the Kings of the nations, even 
© all of them lie in glory, every one iu his own houſe. But thou art caſt out of thy grave, 


ce like an abominable branch: and as the raiment of thoſe that are flain, thruſt through with . _ 


* a ſword, that go down to the ſtones of the pit, as a carcaſe trodden under feet.“ This. 
whole paſſage is full of ſublimity. Every object is animated; a variety of perſonages are in- 
troduced: we hear the Jews, the fir- trees, and cedars of Lebanon, the ghoſts of departed | 
Kings, the King of Babylon himſelf, and thoſe who look upon his body, all ſpeaking in their 
order, and acting their different parts without confuſion. | . 


Wich what ſpirit, and how much to the admiration of the phyſicians did he bear throughout eight months His linger- 
ing diſtreſs ? With what tender attention did be ſtudy, even in the laſt extremity, to comfort me? And, when no log 
* himfelf, how affecting was it to behold the difordered efforts of his wandering mind, wholly employed on ſubjects of lite- 
„ rature? Ah! my fruſtrated and fallen hopes! Have 1 then beheld your clohng eyes, and heard the laſt groan iflue from 
** your lips? After having embraced. your cold and breathleſs body, how was it in my power to draw the vital air, or con- 
« tinue to drag « miſerable life? When 1 had juſt beheld you raiſed by confular adoption to the proſpect of all your father's" 
** honours, deſlined to be ſon-in-law to your uncle the Prætor, pointed out by general expectation as the ſucceſsful candidate 


„for the prize of Attic eloquence, in this moment of your opening honours, mult I loſe you for ever, and remain an wobap- 


«* py parent, ſurviving only to ſuffer woe? 
+ Jer. xlvii, 6, 7. ; 
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COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERROGATION, 
i en AND OTHER FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


E are ſtill engaged in the FE FUN VL of figures of ſpeech ; pI as FE add 
b much to the beauty of ſtyle when properly employed, and are at the ſame. time 
able to be greatly abuſed, require a careful diſcuſſion. As it would be tedious 
to dwell on all the variety of figurative expreſſions which rhetoricians have enumerated, I 
choſe to ſelect the capital figures, ſuch as occur moſt frequently, and to make my remarks on 
theſe ; the principles and rules laid down concerning them, will ſufficiently. dire& as to the 
uſe of the reſt, cither in proſe or poetry. Of Metaphor, which is the moſt common of them 


all, I treated fully ; and in the laſt Lecture I difcourſed of Hyperbole, Perſonification, and 


Apoſtrophe. This Lecture will pearly finiſh what remains on the head of Figures. 


Cour AAiso, or ſimile, is what 1 am to treat of firſt: a \ Figure frequently Ln ved 
both by Poets and Proſe writers, for the ornament of Compoſition. In 6 former Lecture, I 
explained fully the difference betwixt this and Metaphor. A Metaphor is a compariſon im- 
plied, but not expreſſed as ſuch; as when I ſay, © Achilles is a Lion,” meaning, that he re- 
ſenibles one in courage or ſtrength. A Compariſon is, when the reſemblance between two 
objects is expreſſed in form, and generally purſued more fully than the nature of a Metaphor 
admits ; as when 1 ſay, © The actions of princes are like thoſe great rivers, the courſe of 
% which every one beholds, but their ſprings have been ſeen by few.” This flight inſtance 


will ſhow, that a happy Compariſon is a kind of ſparkling ornament, which adds not a little 


luſtre and beauty to diſcourſe ; 3, and hence ſuch figures are termed by Cicero, © Orationis 
"e Tumina." £ , 
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Tus pleaſure we take in compariſons is juſt and WET We may remark three different 
ſources whence it ariſes. Firſt, from the pleaſure which nature has annexed to that act of 
the mind by which we compare any two objects together, trace reſemblances among thoſe that 
are different, and differences among thoſe that reſemble each other; a pleafure, the final 
cauſe of which is, to prompt us to remark and obſerve, and thereby to make us advance in 
uſeful knowledge. This operation of the mind is naturally and univerſally agreeable ; as ap- 
pears from the delight which even children have in comparing things together, as ſoon as 
they are capable of attending to the objects that ſurround them. Secondly, The pleaſure of 
Compariſon ariſes from the illuſtration which the fimile employed gives to the principal ob- 
zet ; from the clearer view of it which it preſents ; or the more ſtrong impreflion of it which 
it ſtamps upon the mind: and, thirdly, It ariſes from the introduction of a new, and com- 


monly a ſplendid object, aſſociated to the principal one of which we treat; and from the agree- 
able 
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able picture which that object preſents to the fancy; new ſcenes being thereby wee erer 
view, whichs without 2 this n we cold not have enjoyed: * 1 


ALL Compariſons whatever may be reduced under two heads, Explaining and ——_— 
ing Compariſons. For when a writer likens the object of which he treats to any other thing, 
it always is, or at leaſt always ſhould. be, with a view either to make us underſtand that ob- 
ject more diſtinctly, or to. dreſs it up, and adorn it. All manner of ſubjects admit of Ex- 
plaining Compariſons. Let an author be reaſoning ever fo ſtrictly, or treating the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe point in philoſophy, he may very properly introduce a Compariſon, merely with a 
view to make his fubject be better underſtood. Of this nature, is the following in Mr. Har- 
ris's Hermes, employed to explain a very abſtract point, the diſtinction between the powers 
of ſenſe and imagination in the human mind. * As wax,” ſays he, © would nor be ade- 
« quate to the purpoſe of ſignature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to receive 
« the impreſſion, the ſame holds of the ſoul with reſpect to ſenſe and imagination. Senſe 
« jF its receptive power; imagination its, retentive. Had it ſenſe without imagination, it 
« would not be as wax, but as water, where, though all impreſſions be inſtantly-made; yer 
« a ſoon. as they are made, they are inſtantly loſt.“ In Compariſons of this nature; the 
underſtanding is concerned much more than the fancy: and therefore the only rules to be 
obſerved, with reſpect to them, are, that they be clear, and that they be uſeful ; that they 
tend to render our conception of the principal object more diſtinct * 3 they do noe. 
C bemjiger, ls mii ane Jighes ir ine i Cotton BAK; 
Bo embelliſhing Compariſons, introduced not- ſo wok with a view to rofbrm, and in- 
ſtruct, as to adorn the ſubject of which we treat, are thoſe with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned at preſent, as figures of ſpeech; and thoſe, indeed, which moſt frequently occur. 
Reſemblance, as I before mentioned, is the foundation of this Figure. We muſt: not, how- 
ever, take Reſemblance, in too ſtrict a ſenſe, for actual ſimilitude or likeneſs of appearance. 
Two objects may ſometimes be very happily compared to one another, though they reſemble 
each other, ſtrictly ſpeaking in nothing; only, becauſe they agree in the effects which they 
produce upon the mind; becauſe they xaiſe a train of ſimilar, or, what may be called, con- 
cordant ideas; ſo that the remembrance of the one, when recalled, ſerves to ſtrengthen the 
impreſſion made by the other. For example, to deſcribe the nature of ſoft and melancholy 
muſic, Offian ſays, © The muſic of Carryl was, like the memory of ; joys that are paſt, plea- 
© ſant and mournful- to the ſoul;” This is happy and delicate. Let, ſurely, no kind of 
muſic has any reſemblance to a feeling of the mind, ſuch. as the memory of paſt: joys- Had 
it been compared to the. voice of the nightingale, or the mumur of the ſtream, as it would 
have been by ſome ordinary poet, the likeneſs would have been more ſtrict ; but, by found= 
ing his fimile upon the effect which Carryl's muſic produced, the. Poet, white: he conveys '@ 
very tender image, gives us, at the ſame time, a much ſtronger impreſſion of the nature and 
ſtrain of that muſic : © Like the memory of joys that are paſt, pleaſant and mournful to the 
« foul.” t 


Ix general, whether Compariſons be founded on a che ſimilitude of the two objects com- 
pared, or on ſome analogy and agreement in their effects, the fundamental requiſite of a 
compariſon is, that it ſhall ſerve to illuſtrate the object, for the ſake of which it is introduced, 
and to give us a ſtronger conception of it. Some little excurſions of Fancy may be permit- 
ted, in purſuing the ſimile; but they muſt never deviate far from the-principabobje&/ If 
it be a great and noble one, every circumſtance in the compariſon muſt tend to aggrandiſe it, 


if 


COMPARISON. 


it more amiable; if terrible, to Al us with more awe. 
: The rules to be given concerning Compariſons, r reſpect 
ir e e 1 the nen of the eine whence 


i6itibe' a beautiful one, to 
But to be a little more partit 
chiefly two articles; the propr I 


5 hoot are taken. | 
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52 riſons, it appears, that they are not, like the Figures of which I treated in the laſt Lecture, 


the language of ſtrong paſſion. No; they are the language of imagination rather than of 
paſſion; ot an imagination ſprightly, indeed, and warmed; but undiſtu ig any violent 
or agitating emotion. Strong paſlion is too ſevere to admit this play of It has no 
leiſure to caſt about for reſembling objects; ir dwells on that object which has ſeized aud taken 
poſſeſſion of the ſoul: It is too much occupied and filled by it, to turn its view aſide, or to 
fix its attention on any other thing. An author, therefore, can ſearcely commit a greater 
fault, than, in the midſt of paſſion, to introduce a Simile. Metaphorical expreſſion may be 
allowable in ſuch a ſituation ; though even this may be carried too far: but the pomp and 
ſolemnity of a formal Compariſon is altogether a ſtranger to paſſion. It changes the key in 
a moment relaxes and brings down the mind; and ſhews us » writer perfectly at his eaſe, 
while he is perſonating ſome other, who is ſuppoſed to be under the torment of agitation. 
Our writers of tragedies are very apt to err here. In ſome of Mr. Rowe's plays, theſe flow- 
ers of ſimilies have been ſtrewed unſeaſonably. Mr. Addiſon's Cato, too, is juſtly ceuſura- 
ble in this reſpect; as, when Portius, juſt after Lucia had bid him farewel for ever, and 
when he ſhould naturally have been repreſented as in the Oy er anguiſh, err hls re- 


in a l and affected compariſon : 
7 irc are ep — * | Nit 
Hangs quiv'ring on a point, leaps off by fits, 


And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. ; n 7 
| Thou muſt not go; e eee enn | | 
LEES I 1 1451 e meg 2 Svc 1 | | | 
a * ah 
Every one muſt be ſenſible, tax this is quite cee from the language of Nature on ſuch 
occaſionss. * 


Ramm a8 .. Compariſon i is not the ſtyle of PIE. ks ſo neither, hed e 
for embelliſhment, is iv the language of a mind wholly unmoved. It is a figure of dignity, 
and always requires ſome elevation in the ſubject, in order to make it proper: for it ſuppoſes 
the imagination to be uncommonly enlivened; though the heart be not agitated by paſſion. 
In a word, the proper place of compariſons lies in the middle region, between the highly 
pathetic, and the very humble ſtyle: Phis is a wide field, and gives ample range to the Fi- 
gure. But even this field we muſt take care not to overſtock with it. For, as it was before 
ſaid, it is a ſparkling ornament ; and all things that ſparkle, dazzle and fatigue, if they re- 
cur too often. Similies ſhould, even in poetry, be uſed with moderation; but, in proſe 

2 | writings, much more: otherwiſe, the a _ N N luſcious, and the e. 
N . ous de Its virtue wn effect. | 


H * on PROCEED, next, to the ROY that- ele to e whence Compariſons ſhould be 
„ Arava; „ ety On in their proper place. 
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- In the firſt place, they muſt not be drawn from things, which have too * obvious 
a reſemblance to the object with which we compare them. The great pleaſure of the act of 
comparing lies, in diſcovering likeneſſes among things of different ſpecies, where we would 
not, at the firſt glance, expect a reſemblance. There is little art or ingenuity in pointing 
out the reſemblance of two objects, that are ſo much a-kin, or lie ſo near to one another in 
nature, that every one ſees they muſt be alike. When Milton compares Satan's appearance, 
after his fall, to that of the Sun ſuffering an eclipſe, and affrighting the nations with por» 
tentous darkneſs, we are ftruck with the happineſs and the dignity of the fimilitude. Bur, 
when he compares Eve's bower in Paradiſe, to the arbour of Pomona 3 or Eve herſelf, to a 
Dryad, or Wood-nymph, we receibe little entertainment: as every one ſees, that one ar- 
bour muſt, of courſe, in ſeveral reſpe&s, reſemble another 1 and one ear * 
man another beautiful woman. | 


Anon Similies 4 through too * obviouſneſs of the likeneſs; we muſt Ukewiſe 
rank thoſe which are taken from objects become trite and familiar in poetical Language. 
Such are the Similies of a hero to a lion, of a perſon in ſorrow to a flower drooping its 
head, of violent paſſion to a tempeſt, of chaſtity to ſnow, of virtue to the ſun or the ſtars, 
and many more of this kind, with which we are ſure to find modern writers, of ſecond rate 
genius, abounding plentifully ; handed down from every writer of verſes'to another, as by 
hereditary right. {Theſe compariſons were, at firſt, perhaps, very proper for the purpoſes 
to which th are Applied. In the antient original poets, who took them directly from na- 
ture, notiſtom their predeceſſors, they had beauty, But they are now beaten ; our ears are 
ſo accuſtomed to them, that they give no amuſement to the fancy. There is, indeed, no 
mark by which we can more readily diſtinguiſh a poet of true genius, frgm one of a barren 
igfhgination, than by the ſtrain of their compariſons. All who call themſelves poets affect 

: but, whereas a mere verfifier copies no new image from nature, which appears, to 
his uninventive genius, exhauſted by thoſe who have gone before him, and, therefore, con- 

75 tents himſelf with humbly following thęir tract; to an author of real fancy, nature ſeems 
to unlock, {pontancouſly, her hidden ffores ; and the eye © quick glancing from earth to 
« heaven,” di rs new ſhapes and forms, new likeneſſes between objects unobſerved be- 
fore, which his Similies original, e ve, and lively. 


Bur, in the ſecond place, as Cade ought not to be founded on likeneſſes too 
obvious, ſtill leſs ought they to be founded on thoſe which are too faint and remote. For 
theſe,” in place of aſſiſting, ſtrain the fancy to comprehend them, and throw no light upon | 
the ſubject. It is alſo to be obſerved, that a Compariſon which, in the principal circum- 2 
ſtances, carries a ſufficiently near reſemblance, may become unnatural and obſcure, if puſh- 
ed too far. Nothing is. more oppoſite to the deſign of this figure, than to hunt after a great 
number of coincidences in minute points, merely to ſhow how far the poet's wit can ſtretch 
the reſemblance. This is Mr. Cowley's common fault; whoſe compariſons generally run 
out ſo far, as to become rather a ſtudied exerciſe of wit, than an illuſtration of the princi- 
pal object. We need only open his works, his odes eſpecially, to find inſtances every where. 


Ix the third place, the object from which a Compariſon is drawn, ſhould never be an — 
unknown object, or one of which few people can form clear ideas: Ad inferendam rebus 
* lucem,” ſays Quinctilian,“ repertz ſunt ſimilitudines. Præcipuè, igitur, eſt cuſtodien- 
dum ne id quod ſimilitudinis gratia aſcivimus, aut obſcurum fit, aut ignotum. © Debet 
bo. enim id quod illuſtrandæ alterius rei gratia aſſumitur, ipſum eſſe clarius eo quod Fame "L 

X tur. 
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tc turs. - Compariſons, therefore, founded on philoſophical diſcoveries, or on any thing 
with which perſons of a certain trade only, or a certain profeſſion, are converſant, attain 
not their proper effect. They ſhould be taken from thoſe illuſtrious, noted objects, which 
moſt of the readers either have ſeen, or can ſtrongly conceive. This leads me to remark a 
fault of which modern poets are very apt to be guilty. The antients took their ſimilies from 
that face of nature, and that claſs of objects, with which they and their readers were acquaint- 
ed. Hence lions, and wolves, and ſerpents, were fruitful, and very proper ſources of Si- 
milies amongſt them; and theſe having become a ſort of conſecrated, claſſical images, are 
very commonly adopted by: the moderns ; injudiciouſly however, for the propriety of them 
is now in a great meaſure loſt. It is only at ſecond hahd, and by deſcription, that we are 
acquainted with many of thoſe objects ; and, to moſt readers of poetry, it were more to the 
purpoſe, to deſcribe lions, or ſerpents, by Similies taken from men, than to deſcribe men 
by lions. Now-a-days, we can much caſier form the conception of a fierce combat between 
two men; than between a bull and a tyger. Every country has a ſcenery peculiar to itſelf ; 
and the. imagery of every good poet will exhibit it. The introduction of unknown objects, 
or of a foreign ſcenery, betrays a poet copying, not after nature, but from other writers, 
I Rave only to obſerve further, 


- In the 8 place, that, in compoſitions of a ſerious or elevated kind, Similies ſhould 
never be taken from low or mean objects. Theſe are degrading z, whereas, Similies arc 
commonly intended to embelliſh, and to dignify : and, therefore, unleſs in burleſque writ- 
ings, or where Similies are introduced purpoſely to vilify and diminiſh an object, mean ideas 
ſhould never be preſented to us. Some of Homer's Compariſons have been taxed without 
reaſon, on this account” For it is to be remembered, that the meanneſs or dignity of objedts, 
depends, iu a great degree, on the ideas and manners of the age wherein we live. Many 
Similies, therefore, drawn from the incidents of rural life, which appear low to us, had 


abundance of dignity in thoſe ſimpler ages of antiquity. . | 'v 


I nav now conſidered ſuch of the Gomes of Sßeech as ſoemed moſt to merit a full and 

particular diſcuſſion: Metaphor, Hyperbole, Perſonification, A poſtrophe, and Compariſon. 
A few more yet remain to be mentioned; the proper uſe and conduct of which will be cafily 
underſtood from the principles already laid down. 


Ass Compariſon is founded on the reſemblance, fo Antithebs on the contraſt or PASS 
of two objects. Contraſt has always this effect, to make each of the contraſted objects appear 
in the ſtronger light. White, for inſtance, never appears ſo bright as when it is oppoſed 
to black; and when both are viewed together. Antitheſis, therefore, may, on many oc- 
caſions, be employed to advantage, in order to ſtrengthen the impreſſion which we intend 
that any object ſhould make. Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, repreſenting the i impro- 
bability of Milo's forming a deſign to take away the life of Clodius, at a time when all cir- 
cumſtances were unfavourable to ſuch a deſign, and after he had let other opportunities ſlip 
when he could have executed the ſame deſign, if he had formed it, with much more caſe 
and ſafety, heightens our conviction of this improbability by a ſkilful uſe of this figure: 
dem igitur cum omnium gratia interficere noluit, hunc volvit cum aliquorum querela ? 
nem jure, * loco, quem tempore, quem impune, non eſt auſus, hunc injuria, ini- 
Te „ * quo 
P etl hare been introduced into diſcourſe, for the ſake of throwing light on the ſubject. We muſt, therefore, 
„ be much on our guard, not to employ, as the ground. of our Simile, any object which is either obſcure or unknown. That, 


furely, which is uſed for the of illuſtratin lome other thin ought to be more obvious and plain, than the thin 
« intended to be illuſtrated.” 2 p " of MOOT 
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* quo loco, alieno tempore, periculo capitis, non dubitavit occidere®?” In order to ren- 
der an Antitheſis more complete, it is always of advantage, that the words and members of 
the ſentence, expreſſing the contraſted objects, be, as in thik inſtance of Cicero's, ſimilarly 
conſtructed, and made to correſpond to each other. This leads us to remark the contraſt 
more, by ſetting the things which we oppoſe more clearly over againſt each other; in the 
ſame manner as when we contraſt a black and a white object, in order to perceive the full dif- 
ference of their colour, we would chuſe to have both objects of the ſame bulk, and placed 
in the ſame light. Their reſemblance to each other, in certain circumſtances, makes their 
diſagreement in others more palpable. 


AT the ſame time, I muſt obſerve, that the frequent uſe of Antitheſis, eſpecially where 
the oppoſition in the words is nice and quaint, is apt to render ſtyle diſagreeable. Such a 
ſentence as the following, from Seneca, does very well, where it ſtands alone: Si quem 
© yolucris eſſe divitem, non eſt quod augeas divitias, ſed minuas cupiditates+.” Or this; 
“Si ad naturam vivis, nunquam eris pauper ; fi ad opinionem, nunquam divest.“ A max- 
im, or moral ſaying, properly enough receives this form; both becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be 
the fruit of meditation, and becauſe it is deſigned to be engraven on the memory, which re- 
calls it more eaſily by the help of ſuch contraſted expreſſions. But where a ſtring of ſuch 
ſentences ſucceed each other; where this becomes an author's favourite and prevailing man- 
ner of exprefling himſelf, his ſtyle is faulty; and it is upon this account Seneca has been 
often, and juſtly, cenſured. Such a ſtyle appears too ſtudied and laboured ; it gives us the 
impreſſion of an author attending more to his manner of ſaying things, than to the things 
themſelves which he ſays. Dr. Young, though a writer of real genius, was too fond of An- 
titheſis. In his Eſtimate of Human Life, we find whole pages that run in ſuch a ſtrain as 
this : © The peaſant complains aloud ; the courtier in ſecret repines. In want, what dif- 
© treſs? in affluence, what ſatiety ? The great are under as much difficulty to expend with 
© pleaſure, as the mean to labour with ſucceſs. The ignorant, through ill- grounded hope, 
© are diſappointed ; the knowing, through knowledge, deſpond. Ignorance, occaſions miſ- 
take; miſtake, diſappointment ; and diſappointment is miſery. Knowledge, on the other 
* hand, gives true judgment; and true judgment of human things, gives a demonſtration 
of their inſufficiency to our peace.“ There is too much glitter in ſuch a ſtyle as this to 
pleaſe long. We are fatigued, by attending to ſuch . and artificial ſentences often re- 


peated. 


Tarr is another ſort of Antithefis, the beauty of which conſiſts, in ſurpriſing us by 

the unexpected contraſts of things which it brings together. Much wit may be ſhewn in this; 
but it belongs wholly to pieces of profeſſed wit and humour, and can find no place in grave 
compoſitions. Mr. Pope, who is remarkably fond of Antitheſis, is often happy in this uſe 
of the _ So, in his Rape of the Lock: 


X 2 ba 


* « Is it credible that, when he Jeclingd puttiag Clodins to death with the conſent of all, he would chuſe to do it with 
* the diſapprobation of many? Can you believe that the par whom he ſerupled to lay, when he might have done ſo 
* with full juſtice, in a couvenient place, at a proper time, with ſecure impunity, he made no ſeruple to murder againſt juſ- 
* tice, in an unfavourable place, at an unſeaſonable - wy and at the riſque of capital condemnation ?*”” * 


14 If you ſeek to make one rich, ſtudy not to increaſe bis ſtores, but to diminiſh his deſires.“ 


| © NES r you will never be poor; dee 0 
i „ you will never be rich.“ 
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Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 
Or ſome frail china jar receive a flaw 3 | 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade; 
Forget her prayers, or miſs a maſquerade; 
Or loſe her heart, or necklace at a ball, 
Or whether heaven has doomed that Shock muſt fall. 


What is called the point of an epigram, conſiſts, for moſt part, in ſome Antithefis of this 
kind; ſurpriſing us with the fmart and unexpected turn, which it gives to the thought ; and 
in the fewer words it is brought out, it is always the happier. 


. "Dara chilone and Antitheſis are figures of a cool nature; the produdtions of imagina- 
tion, not of paſſion. Interrogations and Exclamations, of which I am next to ſpeak, arc 

paſſionate figures. They are, indeed, on fo many occaſions, the native language of ion, 
that their uſe is extremely frequent; and, in ordinary converſation, when men are heated, 
they prevail as much as in the moſt ſublime oratory. The unfigured, literal uſe of Interro- 
gation, is, to aſk a queſtion z but when men are prompted by paſſion, whatever they would 
affirm, or deny, with great vehemence, they naturally put in the form of a queſtion ; ex- 
preſſing thereby the ſtrongeſt confidence of the truth of their own ſentiment, and appealing 
to their hearers for the impoſſibility of the contrary. Thus, in Scripture: © God is not a 
«© man that he ſhould lie, neither the fon of man that he ſhould repent. - Hath he ſaid it? 
„ And ſhall he not do it? Hath he ſpoken it? and ſhall he not make it good®?” So De- 
moſthenes, addrefling himſelf to the Athenians : Tell me, will you ſtill go about and aſk 
e one another, what news? What can be more aſtoniſhing news than this, that the man of 


„ Macedon makes war upon the Athenians, and diſpoſes of the affairs of Greece 2---Is Phi- 


«© lip dead? No, but he is fick. What ſignifies it to you whether he be dead or alive? For, 
if any thing happens to this Philip, you will immediately raiſe up another.” All this de- 
livered without interrogation, had been faint and ineffectual ; but the warmth and eagerneſs 
which this queſtioning derer awakens the hearers, and ſtrikes them with much 


N rs. 


Wenden Tons may ſos be employed with propriety, in the courſe of no uber 
emotions than naturally ariſe in purſuing ſome cloſe and earneſt reaſoning. But Exclamati- 
ons belong only to ſtronger emotions of the mind to ſurpriſe, admiration, anger, joy, grief, 
and the like: L 


eu pietas | kev rate de! ioviQaque el | 
Dextera! . 


Both Interrogation and Exclamation, and, indeed, | all paſſionate figures of 3 operate 
upon us by means of ſympathy. Sympathy is a very powerful and extenſive principle in our 


nature, diſpoſing us to enter into every feeling and paſſion, which we behold expreſſed by 
others. Hence, a fingle perſon coming into company with ſtrong marks, eitker of melan- 
choly or joy, upon his countenance, will diffuſe that paſſion, in a moment, through the 
whole circle. Hence, in a great crowd, paſſions are ſo eaſily caught, and ſo faſt ſpread, by 
that powerful contagion which the animated looks, cries, and geſtures of 'a multitude never 


fail to carry. Now, laterrogations and Exclamations, being natural ſigns of a moved and 


agitated 
Numbers, chap. xxiij, ver. 19. 
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-& 
agitated mind, always, ode cles eve ee ee with che difs © 
poſitions of thoſe who-uſe them, and to feel as they fee * 


FROM this it follows, that the great rule with regard to the conduct of ſuch figures is, 
that the writer attend to the manner in which nature dictates to us to expreſs any emotion or 
paſſion, and that he gives his language that turn, and no-other 3 above all, that he never 
affect the ſtyle of a paſſion which he does not feel, With interrogations he may uſe a good 
deal of freedom 3. theſe, as above obſerved, falling in ſo much with the ordinary courſe of 
language and reaſoning, even when no great vehemence is fuppoſed to have place in the 
mind. But, with refpe& to Exclamations, he muſt be more reſerved. Nothing has a worſe 
effect than the frequent and unſeaſonable uſe of them. Raw, juvenile writers imagine, that, 
by pouring them forth often, they render their compoſitions warm and animated. Whereas : 
quite the contrary follows. They render it frigid to exceſs. When an author is always cal- 3 
ling upon us to enter into tranſports which he has ſajdnothing to inſpire, we are both diſguſted 
and enraged at him. He raiſes no ſympathy, for he gives us no paſſion of his own, in which 
we can take part. He gives us words, and not paſſion ; and of courſe, can raiſe no paſſion, 
uuleſs that of indignation. Hence, 1 incline to think, he was not much miſtaken, who ſaid, 
that when, on looking into a book, he found the pages thick beſpangled with the point 7 
which is called, Punctum admirationis,” he judged this to be a ſufficient reaſon for bis 
laying it aſi de. And, indeed, were it not for the help of this © punctum admirationis,” 
with which many writers of the rapturops kind ſo much abound; one would be often at a 
loſs to diſcover, whether or not it was Exclamation which they aimed-at. For, it has now 
becomg a faſhion, among theſe writers, to ſubjoin points of admiration to ſentences, which 
contain nothing but ſimple affirmations, or propoſitions ; as if, by an affected method of 
pointing, they could transform them in the reader's mind into high figures of eloquence. OY 
Much a-kin to this, is another contrivance practiſed by ſome writers, of ſeparating, almoſt >» 


"By "a , 
ET * 


all the members of their ſentences from each other, by blank lines; as if, by ſetting them 
thus aſunder, they beſtowed ſome ſpecial importance upon them z: and'required us; in going 
along, to make a pauſe at every other word, and weigh it well. This, I chink, may be 
called a Typographical Figure of Speech. Neither, indeed, fince we have been led to men- 
tion the arts of writers for increaſing the importance of their words, does another cuſtom, _ 
which prevailed very much ſome time ago, ſcem worthy of. imitation ; I mean that of diſtin- + 
guiſhing the ſignificant words, in every ſentence, by Italic characters. On ſome occaſions, 
it is very proper to uſe ſuch diſtinctions. But when we carry them ſo far, as to mark with 
them every ſuppoſed emphatical word, theſe words are apt to multiply ſo faſt in the author's 
imagination, that every page is crowded with Italicks; which can produce no effect what-- 
ever, but to hurt the eye and create confuſion. Indeed, if the ſenſe point not out the moſt 
emphatical expreflions, a variation in the type, eſpecially when occurring ſo frequently, will 
give ſmall-aid. And, accordingly, the moſt maſterly writers, of late, have, with good rea- 
ſon, laid aſide all thoſe feeble props of fignificancy, and truſted wholly to the weight of their 
ſentiments for commanding attention. But to return from this digreſſion: 


ANOTHER Figure of Speech, proper only to animated and warm Compoſition, is what 
ſome critical writers call Vition ; when, in place of relating ſomething that is paſt, we uſe 
the preſent tenſe, and deſcribe it as actually paſſing before our eyes. Thus Cicero, in his 
fourth oration againſt Catiline : “ Videor enim mihi hanc urbem videre, lucem orbis terra- 
% rum atque arcem omnium gentium, ſubito uno incendio concidentem ; cerno animo ſe- 

„ pulta in patria miſeros atque inſepultos acervos civium ; verſatur mihi ante oculos aſpectus 


Cethegi, 
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F ca et furor, in veſtra cæde ba bacchantis*.” This manner of deſcription ſuppoſes « 
ſort of enthuſiaſm, which carries the perſon who deſcribes in ſome meaſure out of himſelf ; 
and, when well executed, muſt needs impreſs the reader or hearer ſtrongly, by the force of 
that ſympathy which I have before explained. But, in order to a ſucceſsful execution, it 
requires an uncommonly warm imagination, and ſuch a happy ſelection of circumſtances, 
as ſhall make us think we ſee before our eyes the ſcene that is deſcribed. Otherwiſe, it 
ſhares the ſame fate with all feeble attempts towards paſſionate figures'; that of throwing 
ridicule upon the author, and leaving the reader more cool and unintereſted than he was 
before. · The ſame oblervations are to be applied to Repetition, Suſpenſion, Correction, 
and many more of thoſe figurative forms of Speech, which rhetoricians have enumerated 
among the Beauties of Eloquence. They are beautiful, or not, exactly in proportion as 
they are native expreſſions of the ſentiment or paſſion intended to be heightened by them. 
Let nature and paſſion always ſpeak their own language, and they will ſuggeſt figures in a- 
bundance.. But when we ſeck to counterfeit a warmth which we do not ell no inn 


will either fupply the defed, or conceal the . 


35 Figure: (and I ſhall mention no dk) of —— 0 among all public 
ſpeakers, particularly at the bar, which Quinctilian inGſts upon conſiderably, and calls Am- 
plification. It conſiſts in an artful exaggeration of all the circumſtances of ſome object or 
action which we want to place in a ſtrong light, either a good or a bad one. It is not fo 
properly one Figure, as as the ſkilful management of ſeveral which we make to tend to one 
point. It may be carried on by a proper uſe of magnifying or extenuating terms, by a re- 
gular enumeration of particulars, or by throwing together, as into one maſs, a d'of 
circumſtances ; by ſuggeſting compariſons alſo with things of a like nature. But the prin- 
_ cipal inſtrument by which it works, is by a Climax, or a gradual riſe of one circumſtance 

above another, till our idea be raiſed to the utmoſt. I ſpoke formerly of a Climax in ſound; 
a Climax in ſenſe, when well carried on, is a figure which never fails to amplify ſtrongly. 
The common example of this, is that noted paſſage in Cicero which every ſchoolboy knows: 
c Facinus eſt vincire civem Romanum; ſcelus verberare, prope parricidium, necare; quid 
tc dicam in crucem tollere f?“ I ſhall give an inſtance from a printed pleadirig of a famous 
Scotch Lawyer, Sir George M*Kenzie. It is in a charge to the jury, in the caſe of a woman 
accuſed of murdering her own child. Gentlemen, if one man had any how ſlain another, 
10 if an adverſary had killed his oppoſer, or a woman occaſioned the death of her enemy, 
ic even theſe criminals would have been capitally puniſhed by the Cornelian law: but, if this 
4 guiltleſs infant, who could make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurſe; What 
& puniſhments would not then the mother have demanded ? With what cries and exclama- 
cc tions would ſhe have ſtunned your ears? What ſhall we ſay then, when a woman; guilty 
* of homicide, «a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath compriſed-all thoſe 
* miſdeeds in one ſingle crime; a crime, in its own nature, deteſtable; in a woman, pro- 
« Jdigious; in a mother, incredible; and perpetrated againſt one whoſe age called for com- 
% paſſion, whoſe near relation claimed affection, and whoſe innocence deſerved the higheſt 
% favour?” I muſt take notice, however, that ſuch regular Climaxes as theſe, though they 


have conſiderable beauty, have, at the ſame time, no ſmall appearance of art and ſtudy; 
| and, 


* « | ſeem to myſelf to bebold this city, the ornament of the earth, and the capital of all nations, ſuddenly e 


917 on one conflagration. I ſee before me - ſlaughtered heaps of citizens lying unburied in the midſt of their ruined coun- 
„try. The furious countenance of . riſes to my view, while with a ſavage joy he is triumphing in your miſerics.” 


| + « It is a crime to a Roman citizen in bonds: it is the height of guilt to ſcourge him; little leſs than patricide to 
« put him to death. What name then thall ] give to crucifying him?“ 


ab Mer Kos 169 
3 

and, therefore, though they may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they ſpeak not the 
language of great carneſtneſs and paſſion, which ſeldom. proceed by ſteps ſo regular. Nor, 
indeed, for the purpoſes of effectual perſuaſion, are they likely to be, ſo ſucceſsful, as an 
arrangement of circumſtances in a leſs artificial order. For, when much art appears, we are 
always put on our guard againſt the deceits of cloquence z but when a ſpeaker has reaſoned 
ſtrongly, and, by force of argument, has made good his main point, he may then, taking 
advantage of the favourable bent of our * make ule.of ſuch artificial figures to confirm 


our belief, and to warm our minds. 16 2 0 445 
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of their nature, and of the management of ſuch of them as are important enough 

to require a particular diſcuſſion, before finally diſmiſſing this ſubject, I think it 
incumbent on me, to make ſome obſervations concerning the proper uſe of Figurative Lan- 
guage in general. Theſe, indeed, I have, in part, already anticipated. But, as great er- 
rors are often committed in this part of Style, eſpecially by young writers, it may be ot uſe 
that I bring together, under one view, the moſt material directions on this head. 


H AVING treated, at conſiderable length, of the Figures of Speech, of their origin, 


I BEGIN with repeating an obſervation, formerly made, that neither all the beauties, nor 
even the chief beauties. of compoſition, depend upon Tropes and Figures. Some of the 
moſt ſublime and moſt pathetic paſſages of the moſt admired authors, both in proſe and 
poetry, are expreſſed in the moſt ſimple Style, without any figure at all ; inſtances of which 
I have before given. On the other hand, a compoſition may abound with theſe ſtudied or- 
naments; the language may be artful, ſplendid, and highly figured, and yet the compoſiti- 
on be on the whole frigid and unaffecting. Not to ſpeak of ſentiment and thought, which 
conſtitute the real and laſting merit of any work, if the ſtyle be ſtiff and affected, if it be de- 
ficient in perſpicuity or preciſion, or in eaſe and neatneſs, all the Figures that can be em- 
ployed will never render it agreeable : they may dazzle a vulgar, but will never pleaſe a ju- 
dicious, eye. V3 | 

Ix the ſecond place, Figures, in order to be beautiful, muſt always riſe naturally from 


the ſubject. I have ſhown that all of them are the N either of Imagination or of 
Paſſion ; 


16 


LD FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 
%. at. 


rr og . of them ſuggeſted by Imagivarion, when it is awakened and ſprightly, ſuch 

Metaphors and Compariſons; others by Paffion or more heated emotion, ſuch as Perſo- 
— and Apoſtrophes. Of courſe they are beautiful then only, when they are prompt- 
ed by fancy, or by paſſion. They muft riſe of their own accord; they muſt flow from a 
mind warmed by the obje& which it ſecks to deſcribe 3 we ſhould never interrupt the courſe 
of thought to caſt about for Figures. © If they be ſought after coclly, and faſtened on as 
defigned* ornaments, they will have a miſerable effect. It is a very erroneous idea, which 
many have of the ornaments of Style, as if they were things detached from the ſubject, and 
that could be ſtuck to it, like lace upon a coat: this is indeed, 


— . 6 8 


Aſſuitur pannus“. as, Pox r. 


And it is this falſe idea which has often brought attention to the beauties of writing into diſ- 
repute. Whereas, the real and proper ornaments of Style are wrought into the ſubſtance of 
it. They flow in the ſame ſtream with the current of thought. A writer of genius con- 
ceives his ſubject ſtrongly ; his imagination is filled and impreſſed with it; and pours itſelf 
forth in that Figurative Language which Imagination naturally ſpeaks. He puts on no emo- 
tion which his ſubject does not raiſe in him; he ſpeaks as he feels; but his ſtyle will be beau- 
tiful becauſe his feelings are lively. On occaſions, when fancy is languid, or finds pacing. to 
rouſe it, we ſhould never attempt to hunt for figures. We then work, as it is ſaid, © inviti 
Minerva ;” ſuppoſing figures invented, they will have the appearance of being 2 and 
in this caſe, they had much better be wanted. #; 
: " 


1 the third place, even when Imagination prompts, and the ſubje& naturally gives riſe to 
Figures, they muſt, however, not be employed too frequently. In all beauty, ** fimplex 
„ munditiis;” is a capital quality. Nothing derogates more from the weight and dignity of 
any compoſition, than too great attention to ornament. When the ornaments coſt labour, 
that labour always appears; though they ſhould coſt us none, fill the reader or hearer may 
be ſurfeited with them; and when they come too thick, they give the impreflion of a light 
and frothy genius, that evaporates in ſhew, rather than brings forth what is ſolid. The di- 
rections of the antient critics, on this head, are full of good ſenſe, and deſerve careful atten- 
tion. Voluptatibus maximis,” ſays Cicero, de Orat. L. iii. © faſtidium finitimum eſt in 


e rebus omnibus; quo hoc minus in oratione miremur. In qua vel ex pottis, vel oratoribus 


„ poſſumus judicare, concinnam, ornatam, feſtivam fine intermiſſione, quamvis claris fit co- 
“ loribus pita, vel poſs, vel oratio, non poſſe in delectatione eſſe diuturnä. Quare, be- 
«ne et præclare, quamvis nobis ſzpe dicatur, belle et feſtive nimium ſzpe nolof.” To the 
ſame purpoſe; are the excellent directions with which Quinctilian concludes his diſcourſe con- 
cerning Figures, L.. ix. C. 3. © Ego illud de iis figuris quz vere fiunt, adjiciam breviter, ſi- 
«cut ornant orationem opportunz poſitz, ita ineptiflimas eſſe cum immodice petuntur. 


&© Sunt, qui neglecto rerum pondere et veribus ſententiarum, ſi vel inania verba in hos mo- 


dos depravarunt, ſummos ſe judicant artifices 3 3 1 308 noa deſinunt eas nectere; quas fine 
N « ſententia 


— 


5 Shreds Si with broad luſtre , \ 
« Sew'd on your poem.“ FaAncis, . 


4 46 In all human things, Ades horders fo nearly on the inet Keely dlekderek, that we need not be ſurprized to find this 
4% hold in eloquence. From reading either poets or orators we may calily ſatisfy ourſclves, that 8 a poem nor an orati- 
* on, which, without intermiſſion is ſhowy and ſparkling, can pleaſe us long. Wherefore, though we may wiſh for the fre- 
5 2828 praiſe of having expreſſed ourſelves well and properly, we ſhould not covet repeated app — ſor being bright and 

Page.” 
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« ſententia ſectare, tam eſt ridicutum quam quærere habitum beltum que ſine ere Ne 


«hx quidem quæ rectæ fiunt, deufandz ſunt nimis. Sciendum imprimis quid quiſque poſ- 


« tuler locus, quid perſona, quid rempus. Major enim pars harum figurarum polita eſt in de- 
4 lectatione. Ubi vero, atrocitate, invidia, miſeratione pugnandum eſt; quis ferat verbis 
a contrapoſitis, et conſimilibus, & pariter cadentibus, iraſcentem, flentem, rogantem ? Cum 
«-jn his rebus, cura verborum deroget affectibus fidem ; et ubicunque ars oſtentatur, veritas 
« 'abefſe vidactur“.“ After "theſe judicious and uſeful obſervations, T have no more to 


+8 


40 d, on this ſubject, Except this admonirion. Oe , e T ai 


In the fourth place, that without a genius for Tigurative Language, none ſhould attempt 
it. Imagination is a power not to be acquired; it muſt he derived from nature. Its re- 
dundancies we may prune, its deviations we may correct, its ſphere we, may enlarge; but 
the faculty itſelf we cannot create: and all efforts towards a metaphorical ornamented ſtyle, 
if we are deſtitute of the proper genius for it, will prove awkward and diſguſting. Let us 
ſatisfy ourſelves, however, by conſidering, that without this talent, or at ſeaſt with 4 very 
ſmall meaſure of it, we may both write and ſpeak to advantage. Good ſenſe, clear ideas, 
perſpicuity of language, and proper arrangement of words and thoughts, will always com- 
mand attention. Theſe are indeed the foundations of all ſolid merit, both in ſpeaking and 
writing. Many ſubjects require nothing more; and thoſe which admit of ornament, admit 
it only as a ſecondary requifite. To ſtudy and to Know our own genius well; to follow na- 
ture; to ſeek to improve, but not to force it, are directions, which cannot be too often given 
to > thoſe who deſire to excell in the liberal arts. 


Wurn entered on the confideration of Style. I obſerved that words 5 the 9 
of our ideas, there muſt always be a very intimate connection between the manner in which 
every writer ertiploys words, and his manner of chinkiüg; and that, from the peculiarity 
of thought and expreſſion which belongs to him, there is a certain character imprinted on 


his Style, whick may be denominated his manner; commonly exprefſed by ſuch general 
terms, as ſtrong, weak, dry, ſimple, affected, or the like. Theſe diſtinctions carry, in ge- 


neral, ſome reference to an author's manner of thinking, but refer chiefly to his mode of 
exprefion. They ariſe from the whole tenor of his language; and comprehend the effect 
produced by all thoſe parts of Style which we have already conſidered; the choice which he 
makes of ſingle words; ; his arrangement of theſe in ſentences; the degree of his preciſion z 


and his embelliſhment, by means of muſical cadence, figures, or other parts of ſpeech... Of 
ſuch generat Characters of Style, therefore, it remains now to ſpeak, as the reſult of thoſe. 


keg of which Thave hitherto treated. 
Tat different fubjects require to be treated of in Ante EY of thats is a poſition 
ſo obvious, that I ſhall not ſtay to illuſtrate it. Every one ſees that Treatiſes of Philoſophy, 
for inſtance,, ought not to be compoſed in the ſame ſtyle with orations. Every one ſces alſo, 
| that 


LY : : = 


% maſt add; cobcerping thoſe figures which are proper in ANG that as they beautify a — when they 


are ſeaſdnably-introduecd, fo they deſorm it greatly, if too frequently ſought after. There ate forve; neg lectin 
* ſtrength of ſentiment and weight of matter, if they can only force their empty words into a Figurative Style, imagine 
** themſelves great Writers; and therefore continually ſtring together ſuch ornaments; which is jaſt 88 ridiculbus, where 

** there is ng ſentiment to ſupport them, as to contrive geſtures and dreſſes for what wants a body. Eeen thoſe figures which 
* a ſubject admits, mult not come too thick. We muſt begin, with conſidering what the Occaſion, the time, and the per- 
« ſon who ſheaks, render proper. For the object aimed at by the greater part of thefe figures, is entertainment. But when 

the ſuhject becomes deeply ſerious, and ſtrong paſſions are to be moved, who can bear the orator, who, in affetei lan- 


4 fe and balanced phraſes, endeavours to expreſs wrath, commiſeration, or earneſt intreaty ? On ell ſuch occaſions, a ſo- 


icitous attention to words weakens paſſion ; and when ſo much art is ſhown, there is ſuſpected to be little ſincerity,” 


* 
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that different parts of the fame compoſition require a variation in the ſtyle and manner. In 
& ſermon, for inſtance, or any harangue, the application or peroration admits more orna- 
ment, and requires more warmth, than the didactie part. But what I mean at preſent to 
remark is, that amidſt this variety, we till expect to find, in the compoſitions of any one 
man, ſome degree of uniformity or conſiſtency with himſelf in manner; we expect to find 
ſome predominant character of Style impreſſed on all his-writings, which ſhall be ſuited to, 
and ſhall mark, his particular genius, and turn of mind. The orations in Livy differ much 
in Style, as they ought to do, from the reſt of his hiſtory. The ſame is the caſe with thoſo 
in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy's orations, and in thoſe of Tacitus, we are able clearly to 
trace the diſtinguiſhing manner of each hiſtorian ; ; the magnificent fullneſs of the one, and 
the ſententious conciſeneſs of the other. The Lettres Perſanes,“ and L'Efprit de Loix,” 
are the works of the ſame author. They required very different compoſition ſurely, and 
accordingly they differ widely; yet ſtill we ſee the ſame hand. Wherever there is real and 
native genius, it gives a determination to one kind of Style rather than another. Where no- 
thing of this appears; where there is no marked nor peculiar character in the compoſitions 
of any author, we are apt to infer, not without reaſon, that he is a vulgar and trivial author, 
who writes from imitation, and not from the impulſe of original genius. As the moſt cele- 
brated painters are known by their hand, ſo the beſt and moſt original writers are known 
and diſtinguiſhed, throughout all their works, by their Style and * manner. This 
will be found to hold almoſt without exception. WEE, 


Tux antient Critics attended to theſe general characters of Seyle which we are now to 
conſider. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus divides them into three kinds; and calls them the Au- 
ſtere, the Florid, and the Middle. By the Auſtere, he means a Style diſtinguiſhed for 
ſtrength and firmneſs, with a neglect of ſmoothneſs and ornament ; for examples of which, 
he gives Pindar and Æſchylus among the Poets, and Thucydides among the Preſe writers. 
By the Florid, he means, as the name indicates, a Style ornamented, flowing, and ſweet; 
_ reſting more upon numbers and grace, than ſtrength ; he inſtances Heſiod, Sappho, Ana- 
creon, Euripides, and principally Iſocrates. The Middle kind is the juſt mean between 


' theſe, and comprehends the beautics of both; in which claſs he yen Homer and. Sopho- 


cles among the Poets; in Proſe, Herodotus, Demoſthenes, Plato, and (what ſeems ſtrange) 
Ariſtotle. This muſt be a very wide claſs indeed, which cqumprehends Plato and Ariſtotle 
under one article as to Style“. Cicero and QuiMMtilian make alſo a threefold” diviſion of 
Style, though with f̃eſpect to different qualities of it; in which they are followed by moſt 
of the modern writers on Rhetoric; the Simplex, Tenue, or Subtile; the Grave or Vehemens; 
and the Medium, or, temperatum genus dicendi. But theſe. diviſions, and. the illuſtrations 
they give of them, are ſo looſe and general, that they cannot advance us much in our ideas 
of Style. I thall endeavour to be a little more e in what 54 have to ſay on this 


ſubject. . 5 


On of the cf and moſt obvious diſtinctions of the different kinds of Style, is what 

ariſes from an author's ſpreading out his thoughts more or leſs. This diſtinction forms, 
what are called the Diffuſe and the Conciſe Styles. A conciſe writer compreſſes his thought 
into the feweſt poſſible words; he ſeeks to employ none but ſuch as are moſt expreflive ; he 
lops off, as redundant, every Silo which docs not add ſomething material to the ſenſe. 
Ornament he does not reject; he may be lively and figured ; but his ornament is intended 


for the ſake of force, rather than grace. He never gives you the ſame thought twice. He 
| | | : . places 


- De Compoſitione Verborum, Cap. 23. 
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places it in the light which appears to him the moſt ſtriking ; but if you do not apprehend 
it well in that light, you need not expect to ſind it in any other. His ſentences are arranged 
with compactneſs and ſtrength, rather than with cadence and harmony. The utmoſt pre- 
ciſion is ſtudied in them; and they are commonly N to ſuggeſt more to the reader's 
een than ey directly expreſs. 


A pLeepen writer unfolds his ohne fully. He places it in a variety of lights, and 
gives the reader every poflible aſſiſtance for underſtanding it completely. He is not very 
careful to expreſs it at firſt in its full ſtrength; becauſe he is to repeat the impreſſion z and 
what he wants in ſtrength, he propoſes to ſupply by copiouſneſs. Writers of this character 
generally love magnificence and amplification. Their periods naturally run out into ſome 
length, and having room for ornament of every kind, they admit it freely. , 


Eacn of theſe manners has its peculiar advantages 3 and each becomes faulty when car- 
ried to the extreme. The extreme of conciſeneſs becomes abrupt and obſcure ; it is apt alſo 
to lead into a Style too pointed, and bordering on the epigrammatic. The extreme of dif- 
fuſeneſs becomes weak and languid, and tires the reader. However, to one or other of 
theſe two manners, a writer may lean according as his genius prompts him: and under the 
| general character of a conciſe, or of a more * and diffuſe Style, may poſſeſs much n, 
in his n 


For ef thelrigeneral charafien, 8 the writers who are ex- 
amples of them. It is not ſo much from detached paſſages, ſuch as I was wont formerly to 
quote for inſtances, as from the current of an author's Style, that we are to collect the idea 
of a formed manner of writing. The two moſt remarkable examples that I know, of con- 
ciſeneſs carried as far as propriety will allow, perhaps in ſome caſes farther, are Tacitus the 
Hiſtorian, and the Preſident Monteſquieu in L'Eſprit de Loix.” Ariſtotle too holds an 


eminent rank among didactic writers for his brevity, Perhaps no writer in the world was | 


ever ſo frugal of his words as Ariſtotle ; but this frugality of expreſſion frequently darkens 
his meaning- Of a beautiful and magnificent diffuſeneſs, Cicero is, beyond doubt, the moſt 
illuſtrious iaſtance that can be . Addiſon alſo, and Sir William Temple, come in ſome 
degree under this claſs. 0 | | . 9r22 1 


In judging IF it is proper to we to the conciſe, and when to the diffuſe manner, we 
muſt be directed by the nature of the Compoſition. Diſcourſes that are to be ſpoken, require 
a more copious Style, than books that are to be read. When the whole meaning muſt be 


. catched from the mouth of the ſpeaker, without the advantage which books afford of pauſing 


at pleaſure, and reviewing what appears obſcure, great conciſeneſs is always to be avoided. 
We ſhould never preſume too much on the quickneſs of our hearer's underſtanding z but 
our Style ought to be ſuch, that the bulk of men can go along with us cafily, and without 
effort. A flowing copious Style, therefore, is required in all public ſpeakers; guarding, at 
the ſame time, againſt ſuch a degree of diffuſion, as renders them languid and tireſome ; 
which will always prove the caſe, when they inculcate too much, and 1 N 828 the * — 
under too many different views. | | 


Ix written Compoſitions, a certain degree of conciſencſs poſſeſſes great advantages. It is 
more lively; keeps up attention; makes a briſker and ſtronger impreſſion; and gratifies the 
ming by ſupplying n more Exerciſe to a reader's own thought. A ſentiment, which, expreſſed 

Sv | diffuſcly, ' 
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diffuſely, will barely be alinkned to be ju; expreſſed concifely, will be admired as Mine. 
Deſcription, when we want to have it vivid and animated, ſhould be in à conciſe train. This 
is different from the common opinion; moſt perſons being ready to ſuppoſe, hat upon de- 
ſcription a writer may dwell more ſateiy than upon other things, and that by a full and ex- 
tended Style, it is rendered more rich and expreſſive. I apprehend, on che contrary, that a 
_ diffuſe manner generally weakens it. Any redundant words or circumſtances encumber the 
fancy, and make the object we preſent to it, appear confuſed and indiftin. ' Accordingly, 
the moſt maſterly deſeribers, Homer, Tacitus, Milton, are al moſt always conciſe in their de- 
ſcriptions. They ſhew us more of an object at one glanee, than a feeble diffuſe writer can 
ſhow, by turning it round and round in a variety of lights. The ſtrength and vivacity of 
deſcription, whether in proſe or poetry, depend much more upon the x 470 1 of one 
or two ſtriking circumſtances," than upon the multiplication of them. 


"AppREssEs: to the paffions, likewiſe, ought to be in the- chpeiſe, rather than the dif- 
fuſe manner. In theſe, it is dangerous to be diffuſe; beeauſe it is very diMeult to ſupport 
proper warmth for any length of time. When we become prolix, we are always in ha- 
zard of cooling the reader. The heart, too, and the fancy run faſt; and if once we can 
put them in motion, they ſupply many particulars to greater advantage than an author can 
difplay them. The caſe is different, when we addreſs our ſelves to the underſtanding; as in 
all matters of reaſoning, explication, and inſtruction. There I would prefer à more free 
and diffuſe manner. When you are to ſtrike the fancy, or to move the heart, be conciſe; 
hen you are to inform the underſtanding, which moves more ſlowly, and requires the aſſiſt- 
ance of a guide, it is better to be full. Hiſtorical narration may be beautiful; either in a 
-conciſe or a diffuſe manner, according to the writer's genius. Livy and Herodotus are dif- 
1 0 Thucydides'and Salluſt are ſuccinct; rant} rene ae ener "AERO 7» 
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1 oss svp that/a diffuſe ſtyle deln moſt to Jong periods; and 2 boneife writer, _ 
certain, wil often employ ſhort ſentences. | It is not, however, to be inferred from this, 
that long | or- ſhort ſentences are fully characteriſtical of the one or the other manner. It 
is very poflible for one to compoſe always in ſhort ſeritences,; and to be withal extremely dif- 
fuſe, if a ſmall meaſure of ſentiment be ſpread through many of theſe ſentences. Seneca 
is a remarkable example. By the ſhortneſs and quaintneſs of his ſentences,” he may appear 
at firſt view very conciſe ; yet he is far from being ſo. He transfigures the ſame thought in- 
to many different forms. He makes it paſs for a new one, only by giving it a new turn. 
80 alſo, moſt of the French writers compoſe in ſhort ſentences z though their ſtyle, in ge- 
neral, is not conciſe; commonly leſs fo than the bulk of Engliſh writers, whoſe ſentences 
are much lopger. A French author breaks down into two or three ſentences, that portion 
of thought which an Engliſh author crowds. in The direct effect of ſhort ſentences, 
is to render the Style briſk and lively, but n By the quick ſucceffive im- 
pulſes which they make on the mind, they Keep it awake ; and give to Compoſition more of 
n ſpirited character. Long periods, like Lord Clarendon's, are grave and ftately ; bur, like 
all grave things, they are in hazard of becoming dull. An intermixture of both long and 
ſhort ones is requiſite, when we would ſupport ſolemnity, together with vivacity ; leaning 
more to the one or the other, according as propriety requires, that the ſolemn or the 
ſprightly ſhould be predominant in our compoſition. But of long and ſhort ſentences, I had 
W re to treat under the head TY N n of r ae | 
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NERVOUS: AND FEEBLE, STYLE 16g 


Tas. Nervous and the Feeble, are ris held to be characters of Style, of the ſame 
import with the Conciſe and the Diffuſe. They do indeed very often coineide. Diffuſe 
writers have for the moſt part ſome degree of feebleueſs; and nervous writers will generally 
be inclined to à conciſe expreflion. This, however, does not always hold; and there are 
inſtances of writers, who, in the midſt of a full and ample Style, have maintained a great 
degree of ſtrength. Livy is an example; and in the Engliſh language, Dr. Barrow.” Bar- 
row's Style has many faults. It is unequal, incorrect and redundant; but withal, for force 
and expreſſiveneſs uncommonly diſtinguiſhed. On every ſubject, he multiplies words with an 
overflowing copiouſneſs ;. but it is always a torrent of ſtrong ideas and ſignificant expreſſions 
which he pours forth. Indeed, the foundations of a nervous or a weak Style are laid in an 
author's manner of thinking. If he conceives an object ſtrongly, he will expreſs it with 
energy: but, if he has only an indiſtin& view of his ſubje& 5 if his ideas be looſe and waver- 
ing; if his genius be ſuch, or, at the time of his writing, ſo eareleſsly exerted, that he has 
no firm hold of the conception which he would communicate to us; the marks of all this 
vill clearly appear in his Style. Several unmeaning words and looſe epithets will be found; 
his expreſſions will be vague and general; his arrangement indiftin& and feeble; we oa 
conceive ſomewhat of his meaning, but our conception will be faint; Whereas à nervous 
| writer, whether he employs an extended or a conciſe Style, gives us always a ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion of his meaning; his mind is full of his ſubject, and his words are all expreſſive ; every 
phraſe and every figure which he uſes, tends to render the PR, 1 855 Ne would ſet be- 
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1 OBSERVED, under the head of Diffaſe ** Conciſe Style, that an author might eat 
either to the one or to the other, and yet be beautiful. This is not the cafe with reſpecł to the 
nervous and the feeble. Every author, in every compoſition, ought to ſtudy to expreſs 
himſelf with ſome ſtrength, and, in proportion, as he approaches to the feeble, he becomes 
a bad writer. In all kinds of writing, however, the fame degree of ſtrength is not demand- 
ed. But the more grave and weighty any compoſition is, che more ſhould a character of 
ſretigth predominate in the Style. Hence in hiſtory,” philoſophy, and ſolemn diſcourſes, - 
it is expected moſt. One of the moſt e models og a-nervous Style, i is enen 
in his orations. 


| As every good quality in Style has an extreme, when purſued to which it becomes faulty, . 
this holds of the Nervous Style as well as others. Too great a ſtudy of ſtrength, to the ne- 
gle& of the other qualities of Style, is found to betray writers into'a harſh manner, Harſh- 
neſs ariſes from unuſual words, from forced inverſions in the conſtruftion of a Sentence, 
and too much neglect of ſmoothneſs and eaſe. This is reckoned the fault of ſome of our 
earlieſt elaſſics in the Engliſh language; ſuch as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Hooker, Chillingworth, Milton in his proſe works, Harrington, Cudworth, and other- 
writers of conſiderable note in the days of Queen Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. , Theſe - 
. writers had nerves and ſtrength in a high degree, and are to this day eminent for that quali-- 
ty in Style. But the language in their hands was exceedingly different from what it is now, 
and was. indeed entirely formed upon the idiom and conſtruction of the Latin in the arringe- 
ment of Sentences. Hooker, for inſtance, begins the Preface to his celebrated work of 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity, with the following Sentence: „Though for. no other cauſe, yet for 
this, that poſterity may know we have not looſely, through filence, permitted things-to 
t paſs away as in dream, there ſhall be, for men's information, extant this much, concern- 


ing the preſent ſtate of the church of God eſtabliſhed I us, and their careful en- 
d deavours 
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tc deavours which would have upheld the ſame.” Such a ſentence now ſounds harſh. in our 
ears. Yet ſome advantages certainly attended this ſort of Style; and whether we have 
gained, or loſt, upon the whole, by departing from it, may bear a queſtion. By the free- 
dom of arrangement, which it permitted, it rendered the Language ſuſceptible of more 
ſtrength, of more variety of collocation, and more barmony of period. But however this 
be, ſuch a ſtyle is now obſolete ; and no modern writer could adopt it without the cenſure 
of harſhneſs and affectation. The preſent form which the Language has aſſumed, has, in 
ſome | meaſure, ſacrificed the ſtudy of ſtrength to that of perſpicuity and caſe. Our ar- 
rangement of words has become leſs forcible, perhaps, but more plain and natural : and 
this is now underſtood to be the genius of our Language. 


Tak reſtoration of King Charles II. ſeems to be the tra of the formation of our preſent 

ſtyle. Lord Clarendon was one of the firſt who laid afide thoſe frequent inverſions which 
prevailed among writers of the former age. After him, Sir William Temple, poliſhed the 
Language ſtill more. But the author, who, by the number and reputation of his works, 
formed it more than any one, into its preſent ſtate, is Dryden. Dryden began to write at 
the Reſtoration, and continued long an author both in poetry and proſe. He had made 
the language his ſtudy ; and though he wrote haſtily, and often incorrectly, and his ſtyle 
is not free from faults, yet there is a richneſs in his diction, a copiouſneſs, caſe, and variety 
in his expreſſion, which has not been ſurpaſſed by any who have come after him“. Since 
his time, confiderable attention has been paid to Purity and Elegance of Style: But it is 
Elegance, rather than Strength, that forms the diſtinguiſhing quality of moſt of the good 
Engliſh writers. Some of them compoſe in a more manly and nervous manner than others; 
but, whether it be from the genius of our Language, or from whatever other cauſe, it ap- 
pears to me, chat we are far from the ſtrength of ſeveral of the Greek and Roman authors. 


"7 Hrnxxro we have conſidered Style under thoſe characters that reſpect its expraiitvenel 


of an author's meaning. Let us now proceed to conſider it in another view, with reſpect ' 
to the degree of ornament employed to beautify it. Here, the Style of different authors 
ſeems to raiſe, in the following gradation : a Dry, a Plain, a Neat, an Elegant, a er 
manner. Of each of theſe in their order. 


Flas r, a Dry manner. This EP IRE all ornament of every kind, Content with being 
underſtood, it has not the leaſt aim to pleaſe, either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable 
only in pure didactic writing; and even there, to make us bear it, great weight and ſolidity 
of matter is requiſite ; and entire perſpicuity of Language. Ariſtotle is the thorough ex- 
. ample of a Dry Style. Never, perhaps. was there any author who adhered ſo rigidly to 

_ the ſtrifineſs of a didactic manner, throughout all his writings, and conveyed ſo much in- 
ſtruction without the leaſt approach to ornament. With the moſt profound genius, and ex- 
tenfiye views, he writes like a pure intelligence, who addreſſes himſelf ſolely to the under- 


_ » ſtanding, without making any uſe of the channel of the imagination. But this is a manner 


which deſerves not to. be imitated. For, although the goodneſs of the matter may compen- 
ſate the dryneſs or harſhneſs of the Style, yet is that dryneſs a confiderable defect; as it fa- 


tigues attention, and conveys our ſentiments, with diſadvantage, to the reader or hearer. 
| A PLain 


Dr. Johnſon, in his life of Dryden, gives the following character of his proſe ſtyle : © His prefaces haye not the for- 
« mality of a ſettled ſtyle, in which the ſirit half of the ſentence betrays the other. The clanſes are never balanced, nor the 
« periods modelled ; every word ſeems to drop by chance, though it falls into its proper place. Nothing is cold or languid; 
« the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous ; what is little, is gay ; what is „is ſplendid. Though all is eaſy, nothing 
« is feeble; though all ſeems careleſs, there is _ harſh 3 and though, ce his carlier works, more thau a century bas 
* paſſcd, they have nothing yet uncouth or obſolcte. 


PLAIN AND NEAT STYLE. 167 


A Pr 41N Style riſes one degree above a Dry one, A writer of this character, employs 
very little ornament of any kind, and reſts, almoſt, entirely upon his ſenſe. | But, if he is 
at no pains to engage us by the employment of figures, muſical arrangement, or any other 
art of writing, he ſtudies, however, to avoid diſguſting us like a dry and a harſh writer. 
Beſides Perſpicuity, he purſues Propriety, Purity, and Preciſion, in his Language; which 
form one degree, and no inconſiderable one, of beauty. Livelineſs too, and force, may be 
conſiſtent with a very Plain Style: and, therefore, ſuch an author, if his ſentiments be 
good, may be abundantly agreeable. The difference berween a dry and plain writer, is, 
that the former is incapable of ornament, and ſeems not to know what it is; the latter ſecks 
not after it. He gives us his meaning, in good language, diſtinct and pure; any further 
ornament he gives himſelf no trouble about; either, becauſe he thinks it unneceſſary to his 
ſubject; or, becauſe his genius does not lead him to delight in it; on, becauſe it leads him 
to deſpiſe it*. Y | 


Tr1s laſt was the caſe with Dean Swift, who may be placed at the head of thoſe that have 
employed the Plain Style. Few writers have diſcovered more capacity. He treats every ſub- 
jet which he handles, whether ſerious or ludicrous, in a maſterly manner. He knew, al- 
moſt, beyond any man, the Purity, the Extent, and the Precifion of the Engliſh Language 
and, therefore, to ſuch as wiſh to attain a pure and correct Style, he is one of the moſt vſe- 
ful models. But we muſt not look for much ornament and grace in his Language. His 
haughty and moroſe genius, made him deſpiſe: any embelliſhment of this kind as beneath his 
dignity. He delivers his ſentiments in a plain, downright, poſitive manner, like one who is 
ſure he is in the right; and is very indifferent whether you be pleaſed or not. His ſentences. 
are commonly negligently arranged; diſtinctly enough as to the ſenſe 5 but, without any re- 
gard to ſmoothneſs of ſound; often without much regard to compactneſs, or elegance. If a me- 
taphor, or any other figure, chanced to render his ſatire more poignant, he would, perhaps, 
vouchſafe to adopt it, when it came in his way; but if it tended only to embelliſh and illuſ- 
trate, he would rather throw it aſide. Hence, in his ſerious pieces, his: ſtyle often borders 
upon the dry and unpleaſing; in his humourous. ones, the. plainneſs of his manner gives his 
wit a ſingular edge, and ſets it off to the higheſt advantage. There is no froth, nor affec- 
tation in it; it flows. without any ſtudied preparation; and while he hardly appears to ſmile 
himſelf, he makes his. reader laugh heartily. To a writer of ſuck a genius as Dean Swift, 
the Plain Style was moſt almirably fitted. Among our philoſophical writers, Mr. Locke 
comes under this claſs; perſpicuous and pure, but almoſt without any ornament: whatever. 
In works which admit, or require, ever ſo much ornament, there are parts where the plain 
manner ought to predominate. But we muſt remember, that when this is the character 
which a writer affects throughout his whole compofition, great weight: of matter, and great 
force of ſentiment, - are required, in order to keep up the.reader's attention, aud prevent him. 
from. tiring of the author.. - | 8 

WHAT is called a Neat Style comes next in order; and here we are got into the region of 
ornament; but that ornament not of the higheſt or moſt ſparkling kind. A writer of this 
character ſhows, that he does not deſpiſe the beauty of Languages It is an object of his at- 
tention. But his attention is ſnown in the choice of his words, and in a graceful collocation 
of chem; rather than in any high efforts of imagination, or eloquence. His ſentences are 

| always 
* On this head, of the General Characters of Style, particularly, the Plain and the Simple, and the characters of thoſe 
Engliſh authors who are claſſed under them, in this, and the following Lecture, ſeveral ideas have been taken from a manu- 


ſcript treatiſe on rhetoric, part of which was ſhewn to me, many years ago, by the learued and ingenious Author, Dr. Adam 
Smith; and which, it is hoped, will be given by him to the Public "Pp i | 
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always clean, and free from the incumbrance of ſuperfluous words; of a moderate length; 
rather inclining to brevity, than a ſwelling ſtruture ; cloſing with propriety ; without any 
tails, or adjections dragging atter the proper cloſe. His cadence is varied; but not of the 
ſtudied muſical kind. His figures, if he uſes any, are ſhort and correct; rather than bold 
and glowing. Such a Style as this, may be attained by a writer who has no great powers of 
fancy or genius; by induſtry merely, and careful attention to the rules of writing; and it is 
a Style always agreeable. It imprints a character of moderate elevation on our compoſition, 
and carries 4 decent degree of ornament, which is not unſuitable to any ſubject whatever. A 
familiar letter, or a law paper, on the drieſt ſubject, may be written with neatneſs; and a 
e or ee eee treatiſe, in a Neat Style, will be rcad with pleaſure. 


4 "Ka Elegant Style is a character, HIP IVE a higher degree of ornament than a neat one; 
and, indeed, is the term uſually applied to Style, when poſſeſſing all the virtues of orna- 
ment, without any of its exceſſes or defects. From what has been formerly delivered, ic 
will.cafily be underſtood, that complete Elegance implies great perſpicuity and propriety ; 
purity in the choice of words, and care and dexterity in their harmonious and happy ar- 
rangement. It implies, farther, the grace and beauty of Imagination ſpread over Style, as 
far as the ſubject admits it; and all the illuſtration which Figurative Language adds, when 
properly employed. In a word, an elegant writer is one who pleaſes the fancy and the ear, 
while he informs the underſtanding; and who gives us his ideas clothed with all the beauty 
of iexpretGon,. but not overcharged with any of its miſplaced finery. In this claſs, therefore, 
we place only the firſt rate writers in the Language; ſuch as, Addiſon, Dryden, Pope, Tem- 
ple, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a few more: writers who differ widely from one another 
in many o the attributes of Style, but whom we now claſs together, under the denominati- 
on wk Elegant, as in the ſcale of Ornament, potſcfling nearly the ſame place. R 

| 1 

; Wars the ek applied to Style, are too nen and gaudy in proportion to the ſub- 
ject when they return upon us too faſt, and ſtrike us either with a dazzling luſtre, or a falſe 
brilliancy, this forms what is called a.Florid Scyle; a term commonly uſed to ſignify the ex- 
ceſs of ornament. In a young compoſer this is very en Perhaps, it is even a pro- 
miſing ſymptom in young people, that their Style ſhould incline to the Florid and Luxuri- 
ant: Volo ſe efferat in adoloſcente fæcunditas,“ ſays Quinctilian, . multum inde decoquent 
anni, multum ratio limabit, aliquid velut uſu ipſo deteretur; fit modo unde excidi poſſit 
© quid et exculpi.--- Audeat hc ætas plura, et inveniat et inventis gaudeat; fint licet illa 
© non ſatis interim ſicca et ſevera. Facile remedium eſt ubertatis: ſterilia nullo labore vin- 
K cuntur“.“ Dut, although the Florid Style may be allowed to youth, in their firſt eſſays, 
i muſt not receive the ſame indulgence from writers of maturer years. It is to be expected, 
that judgment, as it ripens, ſhould chaſten imagination, and reject, as juvenile, all ſuch or- 
naments as are redundant, unſuitable to the ſubject, or not conducive to illuſtrate it. 
Nothing can be more contemptible than that tinſel ſplendor of Language, which ſome writers 
perpetually. affect. It were well, if this could be aſcribed to the real overflowing of a rich 
imagination. We ſhould then have ſomething to amuſe us, at leaſt, if we found little to in- 
ſtruct us. But. the worſt is, that with thoſe frothy writers, it is a luxuriancy of words, not 


on fancy. We ſce a. Inboured e to riſe to a * _ mem '6F which they 
; have 


rn > 


2 « In youth, I wiſh to ſee luxnriancy of fancy appear, Much of it will be diminiſhed by years; much will be correQed 
« by ripening judgment; ſome of it, by the mere practice of compoſition, will be worn away, Let there he only ſufficient 
„ matter, at firit, that can bear ſome pruning and lopping off. At this time of life, let genius be bold and inventive, and 
pride itfelf in its efforts, though theſe ſhould. not, as yet, be correct. Luxuriancy can calily be cured; but for barrenneſs 


„there is no OPS” 
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have formed to themſelves ſome looſe idea ; but having no ſtrength of genius for attaining it, 
they endeavour to. ſupply the defect by poetical words, by cold exclamations, by common 
place, figures, and every thing that has the appearance of pomp and magnificence. It has 
eſcaped theſe writers, that ſobriety in ornament, is one great ſecret for rendering it pleaſing ; 
and that, without a foundation of good ſenſe and ſolid thought, the moſt Flarid Style is 
but a childiſh impoſition on the Public. The Public, however, are but too apt to be ſo im- 
poſed on: at .leaſt,; the mob of Readers, who are e ay be: caught, GR wick 
whatever is dazzling and gaudy. 9991] 


I cannoT help thinking, that it reflects more honour on the religions turn, and good 
diſpoſitions of the preſent age, than on the public taſte, that Mr, Harvey's Meditations have 
had ſo great a currcacys The pious and benevolent heart; which is always diſplayed in them, 
and the lively fancy which, on ſome occaſions, appears, juſtly merited applauſe : but' the 
perpetual glitter of expreſſion, the ſwoln imagery, and ſtrained deſcription which-abound in 
chem, are ornaments. of a falſe kind. I would, therefore; adviſe ſtudents of oratory to im- 
tate Mr. Harvey's piety, rather than his Style; and, in all compoſitions of a ſerious Rind, 
to turn their attention, as Mr. Pope ſays, from ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart.” 
Admonitions of this kind, I have already had occaſion to give, and may hereafter repeat 
them; as I conceive nothing more incumbent on me in this courſe of Lectures, than to take 
every opportunity of cautioniang my Readers againſt the affected and frivolous uſe of orha- 
ment; and, inſtead of chat flight and ſuperſicial taſtt in writing, which 1 apprehend to be 
at preſent too taſhionahle, to introduce, — St aq Ye avail, Wye w_ we 
Kane n 8 2607 N eu bannt Rat 
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of Style; I treated of the conciſe and diffuſe, the nervous and feeble manner. 1 

conſidered Style alſo, with relation to the different degrees of ornament employed 

to beautify it; in which view, the manner of different authors riſes — to the follow - 
ing eee bg Tn, Neat, Elegant, ge jet 
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I AM next to treat of Style under another eharaiiery one of great AIDS in en 


and which. requires to be accurately examined, chat of Siwplicityy, or a Natural Style, as 
. . diſtinguiſhed 


* 


170 SIMPLICITY AND 


diſtinguiſhed from Aﬀettation, - Simplicky,: applied to writing, is a term very 

uſed ; but, like many other critical terms often uſed looſely, and without precifion. This 
has been owing chiefly to the different meanings given to the word Simplicity, which, there- 
fore, it will be neceſſary here to diſtinguiſh; and to ſhew in what ſenſe it is a proper attri- 
bute of ws We may RG 2 r e — * 


| " 
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ö Tus firſt is, Siwpliciey of Compoſition as oppoſed to 199 great vie of par 
Horace's _—_—_— refers to this: 


Denique ſit . vis 2 n. et unumꝰ“. 


Tuis is the Simplicity of plan in a ne as diſtinguiſhed PIGS double plots, and 
crowded incidents; the Simplicity of the lliad, or Eneid, in oppoſition to the digreſſions 
of Lucan, and the ſranered tales of Arioſto ; the Simplicity of Grecian architecture, in op- 
Tee de the irregular werten of t the . 5 Wogan * ad: - 05705008 
Unity. | 1 "Ie 


Tux ſecond ſenſe is, Simplicity ” 8 e to e Simple ane 


are what ariſe naturally; what the occaſion, or the ſubject ſuggeſt unſought; and what, 
when once ſuggeſted, are caſily apprehended by all. Refinement in writing; expreſſes a leis 
natural and obvious train of thought, and which is required a peculiar turn of genius to 
purſue z within certain bounds very beautiful; but when carried too far, approaching to in- 
tricacy, and hurting us by the appearance of being recherche, or far ſought, Thus, we 


would naturally ſay, that Mr. Parnell is a poet of far greater Simplicity, in his turn of 


thought, than Mr. Cowley : Cicero's thoughts on moral ſubjects are natural; Seneca's too 
refined and laboured. In theſe two ſenſes of Simplicity, when it is oppoſed, either to va- 
riety of parts, or to refinement of thought, it has no proper relation to Style. 


THERE is a third ſenſe of Simpliciey, in which it has reſpect to Style ; * ſtaods oppofed 
to too much ornament, or pomp of Language j as when we fay, Mr. Locke is a fimple, Mr. 
Harvey a florid, writer; and it is in this ſenſe, that the ſimplex, the ** tenue,” or ſub- 
stile genus dicendi,” is underſtood by Cicero and Quinctilian. The Simple Style, in this 
ſenſe, coincides with the Plain or the Neat Vet which I - IH mentioned ; r there - 
fore, requires no farther illuſtration. 2 


Bor there ie a fourth ſenſe of - Simplicity, alfo . Steh bor wot 'rabeticg the 


degree of ornament employed, ſo much as the eaſy and natural manner ia which our Lan- 
guage expreſſes our thoughts. This is quite different from the former ſenſe of the word juſt 
now mentioned, in which Simplicity was equivalent to Plainneſs: whereas, in this ſenſe, it 
is compatible with the higheſt ornament. Homer, for inſtance, poſſeſſes this Simplicity in 


the greateſt perfection; and yet no writer has more Ornament and Beauty. This Simplicity, 


which is what we are now to conſider, ſtands oppoſed, not to Ornament, but to Affectati- 
on of Ornament, or appearance of labour about our Style; and it is IG excel- 
lency in writing. 


A wRITER of Simplicity expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner, that 92 705 one thinks he 
ad hay wn in the ſame way; Horace . it, 


2 » e bad wess bg humonr to coctroul. q 
* * And keep'one equal tevor through the whole,” Francis. l 
© 47 . 


—— — ut 


* 
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Avſus idem“. 


There are no marks of art in his expreſſion; it ſeems the very language of nature; you ſee 
in the Style, not the writer and his labour, but the man, in his own natural character. He 
may be rich in his expreſſion; he may be full of figures, and of fancy ; but theſe flow from 
him without effort; and he appears to write in this manner, not becauſe he has ſtudied it, 
but becauſe it is the manner of expreſſion moſt natural to him. A certain degree of negli- 
gence, alſo, is not inconſiſtent with this character of Style, and even not ungracetul in it ; 
for too minute an attention to words is foreign to it:“ Habeat ille,“ ſays Cicero, (Orat. 
No. 77+) “ molle quiddam, et quod indicet nan ingratam negligentiam hominis, de re magis 
« quam de verbo laborantisf.“ This is the great advantage of Simplicity of Style, that, 
like ſimplicity of manners, it ſhows us a man's ſentiments and turn of mind laid open with- 
out diſguiſe. More ſtudicd and artificial manners of writing, however beautiful, have al- 
ways this diſadvantage, that they exhibit an author in form, like a man at court, where the 
ſplendour of dreſs, and the ceremonial of behaviour, conceal thoſe. peculiarities which diſ- 
tinguiſh one man from another. But reading an author of Simplicity, is like converſing * 
with a perſon of diſtinction at home, and with eaſe, where we find natural manners, and a 
marked character. 13 


Tus higheſt degree of this Simplicity, is expreſſed by a French term, to which we have 
none that fully anſwers in our Language, na#vete. It is not eaſy to give a preciſe idea of 
the import of this word. It always expreſſes a diſcovery of character. I believe the beſt ac- 
count of it is given by a French critic, M. Marmontel, who explains it thus: That fort of 
amiable ingenuity, or undiſguiſed openneſs, which ſeems to give us ſome degree of ſuperio- 
rity over the perſon who ſhows it; a certain infantine Simplicity, which we love in our hearts, 
but which diſplays ſome features of the character that we think we could have art enough to 
hide: and which, therefore, always leads us to ſmile at the perſon who diſcovers this cha- 
rafter. La Fontaine, in his Fables, is given as the great example of ſuch naivers. This, 
however, is to be underſtood, as deſcriptive of a particular ſpecies only of Simplicity. 


Wir reſpect to Simplicity, in general, we may remark, that the antient original writers 
are always the moſt eminent for it. This happens from a plain reaſon, that they wrote from 
the dictates of natural genius, and were not formed upon the labours and writings of others, 
which is always in hazard of producing Affectation. Hence, among the Greek writers, we 
have more models of a beautiful Simplicity than among the Roman. Homer, Heſiod, An- 
acreon, 'Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xenophon, are all diſtinguiſhed for it. Among the 
Romans alſo, we have ſome writers of this character, particularly Terence, Lucretius, Phce- 
drus, and Julius Cæſar. The following paſſage of Terence's Andria, is a beautiful inſtante 
of Simplicity of manner in deſcription : PAIL! 


Funus interem 
Procedit ; ſequimur; ad ſepulchrum venimus ; | 
Z 2 „ 


* « From well-known tales ſuch fctions would I raiſe, « Yet, while they ſtrive the ſame ſucceſs to gain, 
As all might hope to imitate with caſe ; Should find their labours, and their hopes in vain." 
Fa4axcis. 
+ © Let this Style have a certain ſoftneſs and caſe, which ſhall charaQeriſe a negligence, not unpleaſing in an author, whs 
appears to be more ſdlicitous about the thought than the expreſſion,” I * r | | 
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In ignem impoſita eſt; fletur j interea hc foror 5 
Quam dixi, ad flammam acceſſit imprudentius - _ vt 
Satis cum periculo. Ibi tum exanimatus Pamphilu, ; 
Bene diſſimulatum amorem, & celatum indicat ; | | 
. Occurrit præceps, mulierem ab igne retrahit, 
| | Mea Glycerium, inquit, quid agis ? Cur te is perdinum ? 
N an 141 Dt illa, ut conſuetum facile 3 44 1 ui 1 * 
ci 60 in eum, flens quis facilluriecr®. > Aer. L. Se. ii 
un ©) 187% mm Nein ; 
Au the wandhace are 3 happy 23 en nid! cone _ lively 8 of 
the ſcene deſcribed : while, at the fame time, the Style appears wholly artleſs and unlabour- 
ed. Let us, next, e ſome Engliſh wricers whio come under this er 


- $x2PLICLTY is the great dne ob Archbiſhop Tillorſon's manner. Tilloſon- has bo 
been admired as an eloquent writer, and a model for preaching. But his eloquence; if we 
can call it ſuch, has been often miſunderſtood. For, if we include, in the idea of eloquence, 
vehemence and ſtrength, pictureſque deſcription, glowing figures, or correct arrangoment 
of ſentences, in all theſe: parts of oratory the Archbiſhop is exceedingly deficient. His Style 
is always pure, indeed, and; perſpicuous, but careleis and remiſs, too often feeble and lan- 
guid ; little beauty in the conſtruction of his ſentences, which are frequently ſuffered to 
drag unharmoniouſly ; ſeldom any attempt towards ſtrength or ſublimity. But, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe defects, ſuch: a conſtant vein of. good ſenſe and piety runs through his works, 
ſuch an carneſt and ſerious manner, and ſo: much , uſcful inſtruction conveyed: in a Style ſo 
pure, natural, and unaffected, as will juſtly recommend him to high regard, as long as the 
Engliſh Language remains; not, indeed, as a niodel of the higheſt e eloquence, but as a 
ſimple and amiable writer, whoſe manner is ſtrongly expreſſive of great goodneſs and worth. 
I obſerved before, that Simplicity of manner may be conſiſtent with ſome degree of negli- 
gence. in Style; and it is only the beauty of that Simplicity which makes the negligence of 
ſuch, writers ſeem graceful- But, as appears in the Archbiſhop, negligence may ſomerimes- 
be carried ſo far as 3 the r me and make 1. aalen on Afar. and 


q ot # , "PO 


languid manner. g 4 lebt bod 


Sin William Temple is another remarkable writer in the Style of Simplicity. In point of 
ornament and correfneſs, he rifes a degree above Tillotſon; though, for correctneſs, he 
is not in the higheſt rank. All is caſy and flowing in him; he is exceedingly. harmonious ; 
ſmoothneſs, and what may be called amznity, are the diſtinguiſhing characters of his man- 
ner; relaxing, ſometimes, as ſuch a manner will naturally do, into a prolix and remiſs 
Style. No writer whatever has ſtamped upon his Style a more lively impreſſion of his own 
character. In reading his works, we ſcem engaged in converſation with him; we become 
thoroughly acquainted with him, not merely as an author, but as a man h contract a 
friendſhip for him. He may be elaſſed as ſtanding in the middle, between a negligent Sim- 
plicity, and the higheſt degree of Ornament, which this character of Style admits. 


| Or 

„% Meanwhile the funeral proceeds; we ate: ; A Oh! ! my Glyceriom ! ! when is it you do ? 
7.4 Come to the ſepulchre : the body's placed * Why, why, endeavour to deſtroy yourſelf ? 

Upon the pile; lamented ; whereupon * Then ſhe in ſuch a manner, that you thence 

„This ſiſter, I was ſpeaking of, all wild, + Might cafily perceive their long long love, 

% Ran to the flames with peril of her life. © 4 Threw herſelf hack into bis arms, and wept, 

« There! there! the frighted Famphilus betrays « Oh! how familiarly ! 

« His well diſſembled and long hidden love; CoLMAN. 


„ Runs up, and takes her round the waiſt, ä 
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or the latter of theſe, the higheſt, | moſt correct, and orbamented degree of the fimple 
manner, Mr. Addiſon, is, beyond doubt, in the Engliſh Language, the moſt perfect ex- 
ample: and, therefore, though not without ſome faults, he is, on the whole, the ſafeſt 
model for imitation, and the freeſt from conſiderable defects, which the Language affords. 
Perſpicuous and pure he is in the higheft degree; his precifion, indeed; not very great; 
yet nearly as great as the ſubjects which he treats of require: the conſtruction of his ſenten- 
ces eaſy, agreeable, and commonly very muſical ; carrying à character of ſmoothneſs, mare 
than of ftrength. In Figurative Language, ke is rich; particularly, in ſimilies and meta- 
phors; which are ſo employed, as to render his Style ſplendid without being gaudy. There 
is not the leaſt Affectation in his manner; we ſee no marks of labour; nothing forced or 
conſtrained; but great elegance joined with great eaſe and ſimplicity. He is, in particular, 
diſtinguiſhed by a character of modeſty, and of politeneſs; which appears in all his writings. 
No author has a more popular and inſinuating manner; and the great regard which he 
every where ſhews for virtue and religion, recommends him highly. I he fails in any 
thing, it is in want of ſtrength and preciſion, which renders his manner, though perfectiy 
ſuited to ſuch eſſays as he writes in the Spectator, not altogether a proper model for any of 
the higher and more elaborate kinds of compoſition. Though the public have ever done 
much juſtice to his merit, yet the nature of his merit has not always been ſeen in its true 
light: for, though his poetry be elegant, he certainly bears a higher rank among the proſe 
writers, than he is intitted to among the poets; and, in proſe, his humour is of a much 
higher, and more original ſtrain, than his philoſpphy. The nen of oy eee de _ 


verley diſcovers more genius than the critique on Milton. 

sven authors as thoſe, whoſe characters I have been giving, one hee tires of eg 
There is nothing in their manner that ſtrains or fatigues our thoughts: we are pleaſed, with 
out being dazzled by their luſtre. So powerful is the charm of Simplicity in an author of 
real genius, that it atones for many defects, and reconciles us to many a careleſs expreſſion. 
Hence, in all the moſt excellent authors, both in proſe and verſe, the ſimple and natural 
manner may be always remarked; although other beauties being predominant, this form not 
their peculiar and diftinguifhing character. Thus Milton is ſimple in the midſt of alf his 
grandeur 3 and Demoſthenes in the midſt of all his vehemence. © To grave and folemn writs 
ings, Simplicity of manner adds the more venerable aĩr. Accordingly, this has often been 
remarked as the prevailing character throughout all the ſacred Scriptures: and indeed no- 
che ander of Style was ſo much — the — or inſpiration. -- 1 


10 0 


Or authors, who, notwithſtänding many ——— 120 rendered their Style much 
leſs beautiful by want of Simplicity, I cannot give a more remarkable example than Lord 
Shaftſbury. This is an author on whom 1 have made obſervations ſeveral times before, and 
ſhall now take leave of him, with giving his general character under this head: Conſiderable 
merit, doubtleſs, he has. His works might be read with profit for the moral philoſophy 
which they contain, had he not filled them with ſo many oblique and invidious inſinuations 
againſt the Chriſtian Religion; thrown out, too, with fo much ſpleen and ſatire, as do no 
honour to his memory, either as an author or a man. His language has many beauties.” It 
is firm, and ſupported in an uncommon degree: it is rich and muſical. No Engliſh author, 
as I formerly ſhewed, has attended ſo much to the regular conſtruction of his ſentences, both 
with reſpect to propriety, and with reſpe& to cadence. All this gives ſo much elegance and 
pomp to his language, that there is no wonder it ſhould have been ſometimes highly admired. 


It is greatly hurt, however, by perpetual ſtiffneſs and affectation. This is its capital fault - 
6 +++ 
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His Lordſhip can expreſs nothing with Simplicity. He ſeems to have conſidered it as vulgar, 


Hence he is ever in 


and beneath the dignity of a man of quality, to ſpeak like other men. 
buſkins ; full of circumlocutions and artificial elegance. 
of labour and art; nothing of that caſe, which expreſſes a ſentiment coming natural and 
warm from the heart. Ot figures and ornament of every kind, he is exceedingly fond ; 
ſometimes happy in them; but his fondneſs for them is too viſible; and having once laid 
hold of ſome metaphor or alluſion that pleaſed him, he knows not how to part with it. 
What is moſt. wondertul, he was a profeſſed admirer of Simplicity; is always extolling it in 
the ancients, and cenſuring the moderns for the want of it; though he departs from it him- 
ſelf as far as any one modern whatever. 
of taſte, to a degree that we may call exceſſive and fickly ; but he had little warmth of paſ- 
ſion; few ſtrong or vigorous feelings: 
tificial and ſtately. manner which appears in his writings. He was fonder of nothing than 
of wit and raillery 3 but he is far from being happy in it. 
awkwardly; he is ſtiff, even in bis * and Lg in form, like an author, and 
not like a man*. 


In every ſentence, we ſee the marks 


Lord Shaftſbury poſſeſſed delicacy and reſinement 
and the coldneſs of his character led him to that ar- 


He attempts it often, but always 


aon the account which I — given of Lord Shaftſbury's manner, it may eaſily be 
imagined, that he would miſlead many who blindly admired him. Nothing is more. dan- 
gerous to the tribe of imitators, than an author, who, with many impoſing beauties, has 
alſo ſome very conſiderable blemiſhes. This is fully exemplified in Mr. Blackwall of Aber- 
deen, the author of the Life of Homer, the Letters on Mythology, and the Court of Au- 
guſtus ; a writer of conſiderable learning, and of ingenuity alſo ; but infected with an ex- 
travagant love of an artificial * and of that parade of language which diſtinguiſhes the 
ane manner. 


Haix now ſaid ſo much to recommend Simplieity, or the eaſy and natural manner of 
writing, and having pointed out the defects of an oppoſite manner; in order to prevent miſ- 
takes on this ſubject, it is neceſſary for me to obſerve, that it is very poſſible for an author to 
write ſimply, and yet not beautifully. 
rit. The beautiful Simplicity ſuppoſes an author to poſſeſs real genius; to write with ſolidi- 
ty, purity, and livelineſs of imagination. 
his manner, is the crowning ornament ; it heightens every other beauty; it is the dreſs of 
nature, without which, all beauties are imperfect. But if mere unaffectedneſs were ſufficjent 
to conſtitute the beauty of Style, weak, trifling, and dull writers might ofren lay claim to 
this beauty. And, accordingly, we frequently meet with pretended critics, who extol the 
dulleſt writers on account of what they call the ** Chaſte Simplicity of their manner ;” which, 
in truth, is no other than the abſence of every ornament, through the mere want of genius 

and imagination. 
nies true genius, and which is perfectly compatible with every proper ornament of Style, and 
that which is no other than a careleſs and flovenly manner. 
made from the effect .! The one never fails to intereſt the Reader; the other is in- 
Gpid and tireſome. 


One may be free from affectation, and not have me- 


In this caſe, the fimplicity or unaffectedueſs of 


We muſt diſtinguiſh, therefore, between that Simplicity which accompa- 


Indeed, the diſtinction is eaſily 


I FROCEED 


rhaps be not 8 of being mentioned, that the firſt edition of his En 


* It may 
farreptitiou 
os wan 55 * of the ſame treatiſe, as it now ſtands among his works, we ſec one of the "moſt curious and uſeful ex- 

a now, 


ee 


ry into Virtue was 

believe, in a ſeparate form, in Te year 1699 ; and is ſometimes to be met with; by comparing which, with 
of what is called Lime labor; the art of poliſhing language, breaking lon tences, and worki 

dravght iato a highly Gniſhed performance. ** 22 * n n 
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VEHEMENT ST YL & 3 


T PROCEED to mention one other manner or character of Style, different from any that 
I have yet ſpoken of; which may be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vehement. This al- 
ways implies ſtrength ; and is not, by any means, inconſiſtent with Simplicity: but in its pre- 
dominant character is diſtinguiſhable from either the ſtrong or the ſimple manner. It has a 
peculiar ardour ; it is a glowing Style; the language of a man, whoſe imagination and paſ- 
ſions are heated, and ſtrongly affected by what he writes; who is therefore negligent of leſ- 
ſer graces, but pours himſelf forth with the rapidity and fulneſs of a torrent. It belongs to 
the higher kinds of oratory ; and indeed is rather expected from a man who'is ſpeaking, than 
from one who is writing in his cloſet. The orations of Demoſthenes furniſh the full and 
perfect example of this ſpecies of Style. 1 5 

Anon Engliſh writers, the one who has moſt of this ae though mixed, indeed, 
with ſeveral defects, is Lord Bolingbroke. Bolingkroke was formed by nature to be a fac- 
tious leader ; the demagogue of a popular aſſembly. Accordingly, the Style that runs through 
all his political writings, is that of one declaiming with heat, rather than writing with deli. 
beration. He abounds in Rhetorical Figures ; and pours himſelf forth with great impetuo- 
ſity. He is copious to a fault; places the ſame thought before us in many different views: 
but generally with life and ardour. He is bold, rather than correct; a torrent that flows 
ſtrong, but often muddy. His ſentences are varied as to length and — inclining, 
however, moſt to long periods, ſometimes including parentheſes, and frequently crowding 
and heaping a multitude of things upon one another, as naturally happens · in the warmth of 
ſpeaking. In the choice of his words, there is great felicity and precifion. In- exact con- 
ſtruction of ſentences, he is much inferior to Lord Shaftſbury; but greatly ſaperiorto him in 
lfe and eaſe.” Upon the whole, his merit, as a writer, would have been very confiderablez 
if his matter had equalled his Style, But whilſt we find many things to commend in the lat- 
ter, in the former, as I before remarked, we can hardly find any thing to commend. In his 
reaſonings, for moſt part, he is flimſy and falſe; in his political writings, factious; in what 
he calls his philoſophical ones, irreligious and ſophiſtical in. the higheſt degree. | 


Foe” 


T sHALL infiſt no longer on the different manners of Writers, or'the tat Chania of 
Style. Some other, beſides thoſe which I have mentioned, might be pointed out; but I am 
ſenſible, that it is very difficult to ſeparate ſuch general conſiderations of the Style of authors 
from their peculiar turn of ſentiment, which-it is not my buſineſs,. at preſent, to criticiſe. 
Conceited Writers, for inſtance, diſcover thgir ſpirit ſo much in their compoſition, that it 
imprints on their Style a character of pertneſs-z though I confels it is difficult to ſay, whether | 
this can be claſſed among the attributes of Style, or rather is. to be aſcribed entirely-to- the $ 
thought. In whatever claſs we rank it, all appearances of it ought.to be avoided with care, . 
as a moſt diſguſting blemiſh in writing. Under thoſe general heads, which I have conſidered, 
I have taken an opportunity of giving the character of many of the eminent claſſics in the * 


* language. 


From what I have ſaid on this ſubject, it may be inferred, that to determine among all 
thoſe different manners of writing, what is preciſely the beſt, is neither eaſy, nor neceſſary. 
Style is a field that admits of great latitude. Its qualities in different authors may be very 

different; and yet in them all beautiful. Room muſt be left here for genius; for that par- 
ticular determination which every one receives from nature to one manner of expreſſion more 
than another. Some general qualities, indeed, there are of ſuch importance, as ſhould al- 
ways, in every kind of compoſition, be ke in view ; and ſome defects we ſhould always ſtu- 
dy 
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dy to avoid. An oftentatious, a feeble, a harſh, or an obſcure Style, for inſtance, are al- 
ways faults z and Perſpicuity, Strength, Neatneſs, and Simplicity, are beauties to be always 
aimed at. But as to the mixture of all, or the degree of predominancy of any one of theſe 
good qualities, for forming our peculiar diſtinguiſhing manner, no preciſe rules can be n 
nor will I venture to point out any one model as er ** 6 


** will be more to the purpoſe, that I nonglads theſe Aebi upon Style; with 4 1 
directions concerning the proper method of attaining a good Style in general; leaving the 
particular character of chat Style to be . formed by the ſubject on which we . or 


prompted by the bent of genius. 


f Tun firſt direction which I give for this purpoſe, is, to ſtudy clear ideas on the ſubject 
concerning which we are to write or ſpeak. This is a direction which may at firſt appear to 
have ſmall relation to Style. Its relation to it, however, is extremely cloſe. The founda- 
tion of all good Style, is good ſenſe accompanied with a lively imagination. The Style and 
thoughts of a writer are ſo intimately connected, that, as I have ſeveral times hinted, it is 
frequently hard to diſtinguiſh them. Wherever the impreflions of things upon our minds 
are faint and indiſtin&, or perplexed and confuſed, our Style in treating of ſuch things will 
infallibly be ſo too. "Whereas, what we conceive clearly and feel ſtrongly, we will naturally 
expreſs with clearneſs and with ſtrength. This, then, we may be affured, is a capital rule 
as to Style, to think cloſely of the ſubje&, till we have attained a full and diſtinct view of 
the matter which we are to clothe in words, till we become warm and intereſted in it; then, 
and not till then, ſhall we find expreſſion begin to low. Generally ſpeaking, the, beſt; and 
moſt proper expreſſions,” are thoſe which a clear view of the ſubject ſuggeſts, without much 
labour or enquiry. after them. This is Quinctilian's obſervation, Lib. viii c. 1. * Plerum» 
que optima verba rebus cohærent, et cernuntur ſuo lumine. At nos quærimus ijla, tan- 
quam lateant ſeque ſubducant. Ita nuaquam putamus verba eſſe circa Lid de quo n 


«eſt; ſed ex aliis locis petimus, et inventis vim afferimus“ .““ 5 


I the ſecond place, in order to form a good Style, the frequent practice of compoſing is 
indiſpenfibly neceſſary. Many rules concerning Style I have delivered; but no rules will 
anſwer the end without exerciſe and habit. At the ſame time, it is not every ſort of com- 
poſing that will improve Style. This is ſo far from being the caſe, that by frequent, care- 
leſs, and haſty compoſition, we ſhall acquire certainly a very bad Style; we ſhall have more 
trouble afterwards in unlearning faults, and correcting negligences, than if we had not been 
accuſtomed to compoſition. at all. In the beginning therefore, we ought to, write ſlowly, 
and with much care. Let the facility and ſpeed of writing, be the fruit of longer practice. 
Moram et ſolicitudinem, fays Quinctilian with the greateſt reaſon, L. x. c. 3. © initiis 
4 impero. Nam primum hoc conſtituendum ac obtinendum eſt, ut quam optime ſcribamus: 
ic celeritatem dabit conſuetudo. Paulatim res facilius ſe oſtendent, verba reſpondebunt, 
& compoſitio proſequetur. Cuncta denique ut in familia bene inſtituti in officio erunt. 


8 4a berc eſt rei cito . non fit ut bene Se bene ende fit ut cito .“ 
WE 


ERC The moſt proper words for the moſt part adhere to the thoughts which are to > be expreſſed by them, and may be diſ- 
4+ covered as by their own light. But we hunt after them, as if they were hidden, and only to be found in a corner. Hence, 
* inſtcad of conceiving the words to lie near the ſubject, we 89 in_quelt of them to ſome other quarter, and endeavour to 


« give _ tu the exprefſions we ha found out.“ 


5 + «] enjoin that ſuch as are beginning the raQtice of compoſition, write ſlou ly, and with anxious deliberation. Their 
% great object at firſt ſhould be, to write as well as poſſible ;*praftice will enable them to write 9 By deegrces matter 
« will offer itſelf ſtill more readily ; words will be at hand ; compoſition will flow; every thiug, the arrangement of a well 

„ordered 


DIRECTIONS ron ro STYLE; 11 


We muſt obſer ve, INN that there may be an extreme, e eee anxious 4 
care about words. We muſt not retard the courſe of thought, nor cool the beat of imagi> 
nation, by pauſing too long on every word we employ, There is, on certain occaſions, a 


glow of compoſition which ſhould be kept up, if we hope to expreſs ourſelves happily, 


though at the expence of allowing ſome inadvertencies to paſs. - A more ſevere examination . 


of theſe muſt be left to be the work of correftion. For, if the praclice of compoſition b 
uſeful, che laborious work of correcting is no leſs ſo ; is indeed abſolutely neerſſury to out 
reaping any benefit from the habit of compoſition. What we have written, ſhould be laid 
by for ſome little time, till the ardour of compoſition be paſt,” till the fondnefs/ for the e 
preflions we have uſed be worn off, and the expreſſions themſelves be forgotten 3 "avid theh 
reviewing our work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the performance of another, 
we ſhall diſcern many imperfections which at firſt eſcaped us. Then is the ſeaſon for prun+ 
ing redundancies; for weighing the arrangement of ſentences; for attending to the juncturt 
and connecting particles; and bringing Style into a regular, correct, add ſupported Forth. 
This“ Lime Laber, muſt be ſubmitted to by all who would communicate their thoughts 
with proper advantage to others; and ſome practices jn it will ſoon ſharpen their eye to the 
moſt neceſſary objects of attention, and render it a much more caly and bt work 


eee | 
11 


in ah third place, with e ines that 4s ee be quitizd hom ave ene de 
others, it is obylous, that we ought to render ourſelves well ge quainted with the Style of = 
beſt, authors. This is requiſite, both in order to form à juſt taſte zu Style, und to Tu 

us with a full ſtock of words on every ſubject- In reading authors, with à view to 


attention ſhould be given to the peculiarities of their different manner; and in this, 4 | 


former Lectures, I have endeavoured to ſuggeſt ſeveral things that muy be üſeful in th 

view. I know no exercife that wilt be found more uſeful for acquiring a proper Style, than 
10 trauiſlate ſome. paſſage from an eminem Engliſh aurher, inte our ow Words. What 1 
mean is, to take, for inſtance, ſome page of one of Mr. Addiſon's Specarors, and read It 
carefully over two or three times, till we have got a firm hold of the thoughts contained in it; 


chen to lay aſide the book ; to atempt to write out the palſage frem memory, in the best 
way we can 3 and having done ſv, next to open the book, ' avid cempare what we have WIR- 
ten, with the Style of the author. Such an exerciſe will, by compariſon, ew us Where 
the defects of our Style lie; will lead us to the proper attentiohs for rectifyiag them; "and, 
among the different ways in which the ſame thenght may be expreſſed; will make us * 


ceive that which is the moſt beautiful. N. . r? e 


y 7 


| In the fourth place, I muſt caution, at the ſame/time;' atk a ſervile Imitation of 409 35 
one author Whatever. This is always dangerous. It hampers genius 4 it is likely to pro- 


duce a ſtiff manner; and thoſe who are given to cloſe imitation, generally imitate un au- 
thor's faults as well as his beauties. No man will ever become a good writer, or ſpeaker, 
who has not ſome degree of confidence to follow his own genius. We ought to beware, in 

particular, of adopting any author's noted phraſes, or tranſcribing paſſages from him. Such, 


a habit will prove fatal to all genuine compoſition. Infinitely better it is to hare ſomething _ | 
that is our own, though of moderate beauty, than to affect to ſhine in borrowed ornaments, _ 


which will, at laſt, betray the utter poverty of our genius. On theſe heads of compoling, 


correcting, reading, and imitating, I adviſe every ſtudent of oratory to conſult what Quinc- 
A a tilian 


« ordered family, will preſent itſelf in its proper place. The ſum of the whole is this; . we ſhall ne- 


a the art of compoling well; by writing well, we ſhall come to write ſpeedil 


- 


l 
, 
4 


s  DIRECTIONS/FOR FORMING STYLE. 


tilian has delivemdin ahe. Xch book of his Inſtitutions, nen he will an tere of 22. 
lent obſervations and eee chat well deſerve attention. ö 

In the fifih place, it is an . ke dot eee . with reſpect 1 to | Style, ho we * 
ways ſtudy to adapt it to the ſubject, and alſo to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to 
ſpeak in public. Nothing merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, which is not ſuited to 
the occaſion, and to the perſons to whom it is addreſſed. It is to the laſt degree awkward 
and abſurd, to attempt a poctical florid Style, on occaſions, when it ſhould be our buſineſs 
only to argue and reaſon ; or to ſpeak with elaborate pomp of expreſſion, before-perſons 
who comprehend nothing of it, and who can only ftare at our unſeaſonable magnificence. 
Theſe are defects not ſo much in point of Style, as, what is much worſe, in point of com- 
mon ſenſe. When we begin to write or ſpeak, we ought previouſly to fix in our minds a 
clear conception of the end to be aimed at; to keep this ſteadily in our view, and to ſuit 
our Style to it. If we do not ſacrifice to this great object, every ill-timed ornament that 
may occur to our fancy, we are unpardonable; and eats 92 and n N 
men 2 ſenſe will Es at us and our Style. 


j In _ laſt place, I cannot ads the ſubject w without this 8 Das, in ay caſe; 
and on any occaſion, attention to Style muſt not engroſs us ſo much, as to detract from a 
| higher degree of attention to the thoughts : ** Curam verborum,” ſays the great Roman Cri- 
tic, rerum volo eſſe ſolicitudinemꝰ .“ A direction the more neceſſary, that the preſent 
taſte of the age in writing, ſeems to lean more to Style than to thought. It is much eaer 
to. dreſs up trivial and common ſentiments with ſome beauty of expreſſion, than to afford a 
fund of vigorous, inge nious, and uſeful thoughts, The latter, requires true genius; the 
former, may be attained by induſtry, with the help of very ſuperficial parts. Hence, we 
find ſo many writers frivolouſly rich in Style, but wretchedly poor in Sentiment. The pub- 
lic ear is now ſo much accuſtomed to a correct and ornamented Style, that no writer can, 
| with ſafety, neglect the ſtudy of it. But he is a contemptible one who. does not look to 
ſomeching beyond it; who does not lay the chief ſtreſs upon his matter, and: ploy” ſuch 
ornaments of Style to recommend it, as are manly, not foppiſh : © Majore animo,” ſays the 
writer whom I have ſo often quoted, aggredienda eſt eloquentia; quæ ſi toto corpore va- 
let, ungues polire et capillum componere, non exiſtimabit ad curam ſuam pertinere. Or- 
„ natus et virilis et fortis, et ſanctus fit; nec effeminatam levitatem, et fuco emontitum co- 
1 lorem amet; ſanguine et viribus niteatf. 


* To your expreſſion be attentive; but about 2 be ſolicitous.”” 


hf aber ſpirit ought to animate thoſe who ſtudy eloquence. They ought to conſiilt the health and ſoundneſs of the 
24 father than bend their attention to ſuch trifling objects as paring the nails, and dreſſing the. hair. Let or- 
S 7E * ner without cffeminate n or artificial colouring ; let it lhine wu An glow of health and 
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FT HAVE inſiſted fully on the ſubject of Language and Style; both becauſe ir h, in it⸗ 


delt, of great importance, and becauſe it is more capable of being aſcertained by preciſe 


rule, than ſeveral other parts of compoſition. A critical analyſis of the Style of ſome good 


author will tend further to illuſtrate the ſubject ; as it will ſuggeſt obſervations which I have 
not had occaſion to make, and will ſhow, in the moſt practical light, the uſe of thoſe which 


I have made. | 
Mx. ADD1SON is the author whom I have choſen for this purpoſe. The Spectator, of 
which his papers are the chief ornament, is a book which is in the hands of every one, and 
which cannot be praiſed too highly. The good ſenſe, and good writing, the uſeful mora- 
lity, and the admirable vein of humour which abound in it, render it one of thoſe ſtandard 
books which have done the greateſt honour to the Engliſh nation. I have formerly given 
the general character of Mr. Addiſon's Style and manner, as natural and unaffected, wy 
and polite, and full of thoſe graces which a flowery imagination diffuſes over writing. A 
the ſame time, though one ot the moſt beautiful writers in the Language, he is not the moſt 
correct; a circumſtance which renders his compoſition the more proper to be the ſubject of 
our preſent criticiſm. The free and flowing manner of this amiable writer ſometimes led 
him into inaccuracies, which the more ſtudied eircumſpection and care of far inferior writers 
have taught them to avoid. Remarking his beauties, therefore, which I ſhall have frequent 
occaſion to do as I proceed, I muſt alſo point out his negligences and defects. Without a 
tree, impartial diſcuſſion of both the faults and beauties which occur in his compoſition, it 
is evident, this piece of criticiſm would be of no ſervice: and, from the freedom which I 
uſe in criticiſing Mr. Addiſon's Style, none can imagine, that I mean to depteciate his writs 
ings, after having repeatedly declared the high opinion which I entertain of them. The 
beauties of this author are ſo many, and the general character of his Style is fo elegant and 
eſtimable, that the minute imperfections I ſhall have occaſion to point out, are bur like thoſe 
ſpots in the ſun, which may be diſcovered by the affiſtance of art, but which have no effect 
in obſcuring its laſtre. It is, indeed, my judgment, that what Quinctiltan applies to Cice- 
ro, „Ille ſe profeciſſe ſciat, cui Cicero valde placebit,“ may, with juſtice, be applied to Mr: 
Addiſon; that to be highly pleaſed wich his manner of writing, is the criterion of one's 
having acquired a good taſte in Engliſh Style. The paper on which we are now to enter, is 
No. 411. the firſt of his celebrated Eſſays on the Pleaſures of the Imagination, in the Sixth 
Volume of the Spectator. It begins thus: e ee n nenen 
op. | $11 
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K be & is the moſt perfect, and — — Lf all our denſer: ann 


— 2 2 — ” 


Tuis is an excellent introdoory are: It is 6 45 preciſe, ad ample. The author 
lays down, in a few plain words, the propoſition which he is going to illuſtrate throughout 
the reſt of the paragraph. In this manner we * . Ec out. A * ſentence ſhould 
ſeldom be a long, aud never an intricate one. | | 


Hz might have ſaid, Our fight is the moſt perfef?, and the moſt delightful. But be; has 
judged Peers in omitting to repeat the article, the, For the repetition. of it is proper, c 
W. we intend to point out the objects of which we ſpeak, as diſtinguiſhed from, or 
traſted wich, each other; and when we want that the reader's attention tbould reſt on . 
diſtinction· For inftatice; had Mr. Addifon intended to ſay, That our ſight is at once the 
molt delightful, and the moſt w/eful}, of all our ſenſes, the article might have been repeated 
with propriety, as a clear and ſtrong diſtinction would have been conveyed. But as between 
perfett and delightful,, there is laſs contraſt, there was no occaſion for fuch repetition, It 
. but 9 Fön to —— He pi 


W 2 | „ . ads len 


" I flk the wind with 33 variety . e with its abiefie the 500 


diflence, and continues the longeſt in action, without being tired or ſatiated with iti u 
ee | 
| als xt 


. Pras. * 1 ee as 2 1 2 well confrafied. It 
„indeed, almoſt all the properties of a perfect ſentence. It is entirely perſpieuous. 

It f is loaded with no ſuperfluous or unneceſſury words. For, tired or ſatiated, towards the 
end of the ſentence, are not uſed for fynonymous terms. They convey diſtinct ideas, and 
reter to different members of the period; that this ſenſe continues the longeſt in action without 
being tired, that is, without being fatigued with its action 3 and alſo, without being ſatiated 
with its proper enjoyments. That quality of a good ſentence which I termed its unity, is here 
perfectly preſerved. It is 6ur fight. of which he ſpeaks. This is the object carried through the 
ſentence, and preſented to us, in every member of it, by thoſe verbs, fills, conver/es, conti- 


uueg, to each of which, it is clearly the nominative. Thoſe capital words are diſpoſed of in 


the moſt proper places; and that tia is maintained i in the conſtruction of the ——— | 
which, ſuirs the unity of the object. | 


1 K nan de ho too, the * of * 33 condſting af RR 5 1 of which, 
agreeably to a rule I formerly mentioned, grows, and riſes above the other in ſound, till the 
ſentence. is conducted, at laſt, to one of the moſt melodious cloſes which our Language ad- 
mitsz.. without being tired or ſatiated with its proper enjayments. Enjoyments, is a word of 
length and dignity, exccedingly proper for a cloſe which is deſigned to be a muſical one. 
The harmony is the more happy, that this diſpoſition of the members of the period which 
ſuits the ſound ſo well, is no leſs juſt and proper with reſpe&t to the ſenſe. It follows the 
order of nature. Firſt, we have the variety of objects mentioned, which fight furniſhes to 
the mind ; next, we have the action of fight on thoſe gbjects z and laſtly, we have the time 
12 continuance of ita action. No due ae more natural or happy | 8810 
FI 

Tuts — has ſtili — beauty. Tei is gde, vithout being too much ſo for 

the ſubject. A metaphor runs through it. The ſenſe of fight is, in ſome degree, perſoni- 
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bed. We are told of its: cb wich its objects j\ and of ite not beleg vid ur arne 
with its ceyments, all which ;cxpreflions are plain altofions to the actions and feeling of 
men. This is that flight: fort of Perſonification, which, without any appearance af bold. 
neſs, and without elevating the fancy much above its ordinary ſtate, readers. diſcourſe pic- 
ture ſque, and leads us to conceive the author's meaning more diſtinciy, by clothing abba 
ideas, in ſame degree, with ſenſible colours Mr. Addiſon abounds with this beauty of 
Style beyond moſt authors; and the femenct which we have been conſidering, is very ex- 
ve of his manner of writing. Phere is wo bierniſh in it whatever, unleſs chat 4 ſtrict 
Critic might perhaps object, that the epithet /arge, which he applies to 'variety,---the largeft 
variety of ideas, is an epithet more only applied to extent than to unumber. It is plain, 
that he here employed i it to ein the enen * the word great, Nr occurs immedi- 
8 | TY RW. a3 0 A. | wn 
\ iy, 4 W We | \ Me Ja 1 ' . 4 | 

The eule l indeed, | give us a notion of extenſions: flaps and'al en aer 
that enter at the eye, except> relonrs , bu, at the ſame time; it i very much firaitened and 

2 in its er to 1 1 e E and of its garden — 

uin ol bie! $751 | 

Tuts er is by no means 5 1 as the 8 It tb Jndeeds” neither 5 nor 
elegant! Exten fon and ſhape can, with no propriety, be called ideas; they are properties 
ot matter. Neither is it accurate, even according to Mr. Loeke's philoſophy (with which 
our Author feems bere to have puzzled himſelf); to ſpeak of any ſenſe giving us a notion of 
ideas ;/ ur ſenſes give us the ideas themſelves; | The meaning would have been much more 
clear, if the Author had exproſſed himfelf thus: The ſenfs of feeling can, indeed, give 
« us. the idea of extenſion; figure, and all the other ee enn n ment 
r recen 7 75 | | 

Tas bitter part of the ſentence is ill more embarraſſed: For what meaning can we make 
of the ſenſe of feeling being confined, in its operations, to the number, bull, and diftance of 
its particular abet ? Surely, every ſenſe is confined; as much as the ſenſe of feeling, to 
the number, bulk, and: diſtance of its own objects. Sight and feeling are, in this reſpect, 
perfectly on a level; neither of them can extend beyond their own objects. The turn of 
expreſfion i is ſo inaccurate here, that one would be apt to ſuſpect two words to have been 
omitted in the printing, which were originally in Mr. Addiſon's manuſfeript; becauſe the 
inſertion of them would render the ſenſe much more intelligible and clear. Theſe two 
words are, with regard: it is very much ftraitened, and confined, in its operations, with 
regard to the number, bulk, and diſlanceæ of its particular obj echo. The meaning ihen would 
be, that feeling is more limited than fight in * e ng it is W to. a narrower. 
ce to 2 fmaller number of . 

Tus epither- particular, noplied to objefts, in 0 eee of the ae TY 
dant, and conveys no meaning whatever. Mr. Addiſon ſeems to have uſed it in place of 
peculiar, as indeed he does often in other paſſages of his writings. But particular and pe- 
culiar, though they are too often confounded, are words of different import from each 
other. Particular ſtands oppoſed to general peculiar. ſtands oppoſed, to what is poſſeſſed 
in common with others. Particular expreſſes what in the logical Style is called Speries ; pe- 
culiar, what is called differentia.---Its pecullur obe would have ſigniſied in this place, the 
objects of the ſenſe of feeling, as diſtinguiſhed from the objects of any other ſenſe; and. 
would have had more meaning than its particular objets. Though, in truth, neither the 


one nor the other epithet was requiſite. It was ſufficieat to have ſaid ſimply, its objes. 
| - | 5 Our 
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Our fight ſeems deſigned to ſupfily all theſe defefts, and may be confidered as a more delicate 
and diffuſive kind, of touch that ſp neadi it/elf over an infinite-multitude of bodies, comprehend; 
the largeſt Reuben, and * into, our oy gs of ow * rere pin 4 mp ee 
1 Haan again the JL * = returns codes in all 1. W This i is a bade d 
tinct, graceful, well arranged, and bighly muſical. In the latter part of it, it is conſtruct- 
ed with three members, which are formed much in the ſame manner with thoſe of the ſecond 
ſentence, on which I beſtowed ſo much praiſe. The conſtruction is ſor ſimilar, that if it had 
followed immediately after it, we ſhould have been ſenſible of a oy pam kl . But the 
n of another ſentence between them, ARTE: this 2. ; ren 


: | 
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It is this: Jenſe which * furniſhes the FRG, TI with its a h that +3 the pre * 
the Imagination or Fancy ( which I. ſball uſe promiſcuouſly „, I here mean ſuch as ariſe from vi- 
Able object, either when we have tbem actually in our. view. or when en had band ideas 
into our 1 by eint ines Aatuu, e, 2 wy the! like e ens *+. 


M Need. 


n IN place of tt ; is ; this . which N e * . ache EW ſaid more ſhortly, 
This ſenſe furniſbes. But the mode of expreſſion which he has uſed, is here more proper. 
This ſort of full and ample aſſertion, it is this which, is fit to be uſed when a propoſition of 
importance is laid 'down, to which we ſeek to call the reader's attention. It is like pointing 
with the band at the object of which we ſpeax. The parentheſis in the middle of the ſentence, 
which 1 ſhall uſa promiſcuouſly, is not clear. He ought to have ſaid, terms which I Da uſe 
Promiſcuouſly ; as the verb u/c relates not to the pleaſures of the imagination; but to the terms 
of fancy and i imagination, which he was to employ as ſynonymous. Any the lite occaſion--- 
to call a painting or a ſtatue an occaſion is not a happy expreſſion, nor is it very proper to ſpeak 
of calling up N 2 Were tons. The common e any K N would 'have been 
ATE, DARED» | B rite! | 531 . 


* 10 


We cannot. idle Jane.” a oy ngle. image in the EY that did not” * its 0 Rib: ehtrance 
through the /+ oht but wwe have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding thoſe imager 
which we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and viſion that are moſt agreeable 
"40 the imagination ; for, by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining himſelf 
with ſcenes and abet more ee than any that can * found in _ "hols" 2 of of 


1 : 1 r 


= may. \bo of * to remark, 8 in one 8 of this CS thank is an 1 
in Vntax . It is very proper to ſay, altering. and: compeunding thoſe images which we have 
once reteived, into all the varieties of picture and viſion. But we can with no propriety ſay, 
retaining them into all the varieties ; yet, according to the manner in which the words are 
ranged, this conſtruction. is unayoidable. For retaining, altering, and. compounding, are 
participles, each of which equally refers to, and governs the ſubſequent noun, thoſe images ; 
and that noun again is neceflarily connected with the following prepoſition, into. This in- 
ſtance ſhows the importance of carefully attending to the rules of Grammar and Syntax; 
when ſo pure a writer as Mr. Addiſon could, through inadvertence, be guilty of ſuch an 
error. The conſtruction might eaſily have been rectified, by disjoining the participle re- 
taining from the other two participles in this way: We have the power of retaining thoſe 
1 images which we have once received 3 and of altering and compounding them into all the | 
4 yarictics.of n and "ow 7 * or neg rl * 180 Irs hs power of retain- 
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ing, altering, and compounding: hoſe images which we boss come vevelvetylnadiof | 
forming them into all _ verifies of ares and nn r he ſen- 


wm and Ys ware Neubert ma} * * 22 s 
* b f 
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_ There are * an Engliſs a which are + employee in a e wy and ar | 
nme r- * * re and the ge e ee n 14d eee eee 

dd tis stato en aoionahed 
F There are faw tbe are and phyectals thi had been boner; if our ning dna nals 
{aid more ſimply---Few words in the Engliſh language are employed--=Mv: Addiſon,” whoſe 
Style is of the free and full, rather than the nervous kind, deals, on all occaſions, in this 
extended ſort of phraſeology. But it is proper only when ſome aſſertion of conſequence is 
advanced, and which can bear an emphaſis ; ſuch as that in the firſt ſenrence of the former 
paragraph. On other occaſions, theſe little words it is, and there are, ought to be avoided 
as redundant and enfeebling---thoſe cf the Fancy and. the Imagination. The-artivles ought to 
have been omitted here. As he does not mean the powers of the - Fancy and the Imeginati- 
on, but the words only, the article certainly had no proper place; neither, indeed, was there 
any occafion for other two words, | thoſe . Better, if the ſentence! had run thus: Few 
& words in the Engliſh ny. Ke: are MO in a more SR 1 — 44 2 than 


Fancy and re 


1 therefore thought it neceflry. to fix and determine 4he notion of theſe . tuo e 'as 4 in- 
tend to make uſe of them in the thread of my following ſpeculations, that the read#r may c- 
ceive Tight vat i is the Jo which 1 Feu 1 | + 

N fix wad termine 2s appear N W yet a \ differtnce n eien 
may be remarked, and they may be viewed, as applied here, with peculiar delicacy. The 
author had juſt ſaid, that the words of which he is ſpeaking were lo and uncircumſcribed. 
Fix relates to the firſt of theſe, determine to the laſt. We fix what is /oo/e ; that is, we con- 
fine the word to its proper place, that it may not fluctuate in our imagination, and paſs from 
one idea to another; and we determine what is uncircumſcribed, that is, we aſcertain its fer- 
mini or limits, we draw the circle round it, that we may fee its boundaries. For we canndt 
conceive the meaning of a word, nor indeed of any other thing clearly, till we ſec its limits, 
and know how far it extends. Theſe two words, therefore, have grace and beauty: as they are 
here applied; though a writer, more frugal of words than Mr. Addiſon, would have prefer“ 
red my fiogle word aſrertain, which-conveys, without any metaphor, the import of them both. 


Tas notion of theſe word: is ſome what of a harſh phraſe; at leaſt not ſo commonly uſed, 
a5 the meaning of theſe words---as T'intend to make uſe of them in the thread my ſpeculations; 
this is plainly faulty. A ſort of metaphor is improperly mixed with words im the literal ſenſe; 
He might very well have faid, as J intend to mate uſe of them in my following ſpectilations,-< 
This was plain language; but if he choſe'to borrow an alluſion from thread, that allufion 
ought to have been ſupported; for there is no conſiſteney in making uſe them in the thread 
of ſpeculations ; and, indeed, in exprefling any thing ſo ſimple” and familiar as this is, plain 
language is always to be preferred to metaphorical---the ſubje# which" proceed Ong” is an 
ungraceful cloſe of a ſentence ; better, 2 n which. 1 Nn 5115 Ie 
1 | FILES 
I muſt ene deſire him to r that: by the en of eee FI mean only 
uch pleaſures as ariſe originally from ſight, and that I divide theſe pleaſures into tue kinds. 
| | As 
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:,As the laſt ſentence began with I therefore thought it neceſſary to fix, it is careleſs to be- 
gin is ſentence in a manner ſo very ſimilar, I mi therefore. deſire bim to nemember ; eſpe- 
cially, as the ſmall variation of uſing, on this account, or, for this reaſon, in place of there - 
fore, would have amended the Style.---When he fays---7 mean only ſuch pleaſures---it may 
be remarked, that the ad verb oniy is not in its proper place. It is not intended here to qua- 
lify the verb mean, but ſuch pleaſures and therefore ſhould have been placed in as cloſe 
connection as poſſible with the word which it limits or qualifies.” The Style becomes more 
clear and neat, ; when the words are arranged thus: dp * of, the: e pgs 
mean fuch ere 3a; "I PT 
i ot 5 in do 44 
My fon being, firſt of all, to Alen of theſe 20 Sus of the rx vai "0H 
entirely procded from: ſucihj alij ect at are before pur-eyes; end, in the next plate, to ſpeak of 
thaſt ſecondary pleaſures of « the Imagination, which flow from the ideas viſible objetts, when 
the obi ats are not attually before the eye, but are called Rs nr eg, „ 
Ronen rrp e e dee th 7 , 


„Ar * 2.4 12 1 Ti {? « © . 7 


r. ewes rule Au lopiag down ts dvidieu of a.ſubject, to 88 od . as 
much as poſſible. The diviſions are then more diſtiactiy apprehended, and more caſily re- 
membered. This ſentence is not perfectly happy in that reſpect. It is ſomewhat dogged by 
a tedious phraſeology. My defign being firft of all to diſcourſein the next place to ſpeak of 
uch objefts as are before our eyes---things that are either alſent ar 8 ee 


might have been ſpared here; nn, gs * I 

-. 9% pleaſures of the Imagination, taken in their full gu are not fo groſs as Kei, 

ee eee ne d 506k ANN van! 
rer ſemenceis ails and 0h. Ceo wh % e odd ha: 


„ mmm tanks . e eee 
r mind vf man: ln neat e r are at 
„ e tbe other. 


10 the n of — ml the cient, a preferable, % ach a plain in 
that one wonders how Mr. Addifon ſhould have fallen into it; ſeeing preferable of oF ex- 


bee degree, and ische ſame ich more eligible, or more excellent. 


IL ups obſerve farther, that the: propaſtion; comained: in wwe laſt member of this ſen- 
tence, is neither clear nor neatly expreſied---i \muft hᷣr confeſſed, thut thoſe of the. imagi- 
nation are 4s great, and as tranſporting. as the other. -In the former ſentence, be had com- 
pared three things together ; the pleaſures of the Imagination, thoſe of ſenſe; and thoſe of 
the underſtanding. In the beginning of this ſentence, he had called the pleaſures of the 
underſtanding the laſt: and he ends the ſentence, with obſerving, that thoſe of the Lmagi- 
nation are as great and tranſporting 4s the others Now, belies that tht other: makes not a 
proper contraſt with % laft, he leaves it ambiguous, whether, by the other, he meant the 
pleaſures of the Underſtanding, or the pleaſures of Senſe ; for it may refer to eicher by the 
conſtruction. ; though, undoubtedly, he intended that it ſhould refer to the - pleaſures of the 
9 e The g e e to e . runs thus: Yet 


1843 * it muſt 
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te jt muſt be confeſſed, that ha pleaſures of the emen when compared with thoſe of 
te the underſtanding, are no leſs great and tranſporting.” | the 


A beautiful proſpect delights the ſoul as much as a demonſtration ; and a ernst in Homer 
has charmed more readers than a chapter in Ariſtotle. 
11 


Txis is a good illuſtration of what he had been aſſerting, ww is expreſied with that ler- 
py and elegant turn, for which our author is very remarkable. 


Befides, the pleaſures of the Imagination have this advantage above es 1 the Venen. 
ing, that they are more obvious, and more eaſy to be acquired. 


Tuts is alſo an unexceptionable ſentence. 
hs bot earning the 99% neee | 1429. 86 41108, 4 44 
* «7 £1 Das! 


Tais ſentence is lively ad pictureſque. By the gaiety and briſkneſs which it gives the 
Style, it ſhows the advantage of intermixing ſuch a ſhort ſentence as this amidſt a run of 
longer ones, which never fails to have a happy effect. I muſt remark, however, /a ſmall 
inaccuracy. A ſcene cannot be ſaid to enter ; an actor enters 3 but a ſcene erz or Pre- 


ſents itſelf why 


The colours paint . on neter, with very itt attention of thought or an 
of mind in the beholder. *; 


THa1s is ſtill beautiful illuſtration ; carried on with that agreeable fas of * 
and ſtyle, which is ſo well fuited moat rr: 1? op the Imagination, of which the au- 


e Who | | 


Mie are firuck, we know not how, with the a of any ing we ſee, PTR 
= to the beauty of an object, without . into the particular cauſes * ver afons 9 it. 


Tann is falling off here from the elegance of the former ſentences. We aſent to the 
truth of a ſition; but cannot fo well be ſaid fe aſſent to the beauty of an ot. Ate 
knowledge would have expreſſed the ſenſe with more propriety. The dlofe of the ſentencè 
too is heavy and ungraceful the particular cauſes and occaſions Fit both particular, and 
- occaſions, are words quite ſuperfluous; and the pronoun it is in ſome meaſure ambiguous, 
whether it refers to beauty or to object. It would have been ſome amendment to the Style 
to have run thus : „we immediately acknowledge the beauty of an . without enquir- 


* ing into the cauſe of that beauty.“ 


A man of a polite imagination is let into a er many pleaſures, that the vulgar are not ca- 
pable of receiving. 


Polite is a term more commonly applied to manners or behaviour, than to the mind or 
imagination. There is nothing: farther to be obſerved on this ſentence, unleſs the uſe of 
_ that for a relative pronoun, inſtead of which; an uſage which is, too frequent with Mr. 
Addiſon. Which is a much more definite word than that, being never employed in any 

B b other 
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other way than as a relative; whereas 3 is a word of many ſenſes ; ſometimes a demon- 


ſtrative pronoun, often a conjunction. In ſome caſes we are indeed obliged to uſe that for 


a relative, in order to avoid the ungraceful repetition of which in the ſame ſentence, But 
when we are laid under no neceſſity of this kind, which is always the preferable word, and 
certainly was ſo in this ſentence---Pleaſures which the vulgar are not capable of receiving, is 
een 8 better n e that the vulgar, Sc. 

6 can Sobre > with a pifture, and find an agreeable companion in @ fatue. He meets with 
4 ſecret refreſhment in a deſcription ; and often feels a greater fatisfattion in the proſpet of 
fields and meadows, than another does in the poſſeſſion. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property 
in every thing he ſees ; and makes the moſt rude uncultivated parts of nature adminiſter to his 
pleaſures : fo' that he looks upon the world, as it were, in another light, and di DIO in it a 
multitude of charms that n themſelves from the generality of mankind. _ | 


ALL this is very beautiful. The illuſtration is happy; and the Style runs with the great- 
eſt caſe and harmony. We ſee no labour, no ſtiffneſs, or affectation; but an author writ- 
ing from the native flow of a gay and pleaſing imagination. This predominant character of 


Mr. Addiſon's manner, far more than compenſates all thoſe little negligences which we are 


now remarking. Two of theſe occur in this paragraph. The firſt, in the ſentence which 
begins with, It gives him indeed a kind property To this it, there is no proper antecedent 
in the whole paragraph. In order to gather the meaning, we muſt look back as far as to 
the third ſentence before, the firſt of the paragraph, which begins with, 1 man of a polite 
imagination. This phraſe, polite imagination, is the only . antecedent to which: this if can 
refer ; and even that is an improper antecedeat, as it ſtands in the genitive caſe, as the qua- 
lification 5G of a man. 


Tue ** + ol of negligence, is towards the end of the paragraph---So that be looks 
upon the world, as it were, in another light. y another light, Mr. Addiſon means, à light 
different from that in which other men view the world. But though this expreſſion clearly 
conveyed. this meaning to himſelf when writing, it conveys: it very indiſtinctly to others; 
and is an inſtance of that ſort of i inaccuracy, into which, in the warmth of compoſition, 
every writer of a lively imagination is apt to fall; and which can only be remedied by a cool, 
ſubſequent review. As it uere is upon moſt occaſions no more than an ungraceful pal- 
liative, and here there was not the leaſt occaſion for it, as he was not about to ſay any thing 
which required a ſoftening of this kind. To ſay the truth, this laſt ſentence, /o that he looks 
wpon the world, and what follows, had better been wanting altogether. It is no more than 
an unneceſſary recapitulation of what had gone before; a feeble adjection to the lively pic- 
ture he had given of the pleaſures of the imagination. The paragraph would have ended 
with more ſpirit at the words immediately preceding z the uncultivated parts 7 nature ad- 

miniſter to his pleaſures. 


There are, indeed, but very few who hnow Fes to be idle and innocent, or have a reliſh of any 
pleaſures that are not criminal: every diverſion they take, is at the expence of ſome one virtue 
or another, and their very firſ ep out of buſineſs is into vice or folly. | 


Nernine can — more elegant, or more finely turned, than this ſentence. It is neat, 
* and muſical. We could hardly alter one word, or diſarrange one member, with- 
out ſpoiling it. Few ſentences are to be found more finiſhed, or more happy. 


81 A man 
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A man ſbould endeavour, therefore, to make the ſphere of his innocent pleaſures as wide as 
poſſible, that he may retire into them with ſafety, and find in them, ſuch a W as a wiſe 
man would not bluſh to take. 


Turs alſo is a good ſentence, and gives occaſion to no material remark. 
2 | 
Of this nature are thoſe of the imagination, which do not require ſuch a bent of thought as is 
neceſſary to our more ſerious employments, nor, at the ſame time, ſuffer the mind to ſink into 
that indolence and remiſſneſs, which are apt to accompany our more ſenſual delights ; but, like a 
gentle exerciſe to the faculties, awaken them from ſloth and idleneſe, without 3 them 
any labour or difficulty. 


Tux beginning of this ſentence is not correct, and affords an tas of a period too 
looſely connected with the preceding one. Of this nature, ſays he, are thoſe 'of the imagina- 
tion. We might aſk of what nature ? For it had not been” the ſcope of the preceding ſen- 
tence to deſcribe the nature of any ſet of pleaſures. He had ſaid, that it was every man's 
duty to make the ſphere of his innocent pleaſures as wide as poflible, in order that, within 
that ſphere, he might find a ſafe retreat, and a laudable ſatisfaction. The tranfition is 
looſely made, by beginning the next ſentence with ſaying, Of this nature are thoſe of the 
imagination. It had been hetter, if, keeping in view the governing object of the preceding 
ſentence, he had ſaid, “ This advantage we gain,” or, “This ſatisfaction we enjoy, by 
e means of the pleaſures of imagination.” The reſt of the ſentence is abundantly correct. 


We might here add, that the pleaſures of the fancy are more conducive to health than thoſe of 
the underſtanding, which are worked out by dint of thinking, and attended with too violent a 
labour of the brain, 


On this ſentence, nothing occurs deſerving of remark, except that worked out by dint of 
thinking, is a phraſe which borders too much on vulgar and colloquial language, to be pro- 
per for being employed in a poliſhed compoſition. 


Delightful ſcenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the 
body, as well as the mind, and not only ſerve to clear and brighten the imagination, hut ure 
able to diſperſe grief and melancholy, and to ſet the animal ſpirits in pleaſing and agreeable mo 
tions. For this reaſon Sir Francis Bacon, in his Eſſay upon Health, has not thought it improper 
to preſcribe to his reader a poem, or a proſpeft, where he particularly diſſuades him from knotty 
and ſubtile diſquiſitions, and adviſes him to purſue ſtudies that fill the mind with ſplendid and it 
luftrious objefts, as hiſtories, fables, and contemplations of nature. 


In the latter of theſe two ſentences, a member of the period is altogether out of its place; 
which gives the whole ſentence a harſh and disjointed caſt, and ſerves to illuſtrate the rules I 
formerly gave concerning arrangement, 'The wrong-placed member which I point at, is 
this; where he particularly diſſuades him from knotty and ſubtile diſquiſitions ;-==theſe words 
ſhould, undoubtedly, have been placed not where they ſtand, but thus: Sir Francis Bacon, 
in his Eſſay upon Health, where he particularly diſſuades the reader from knotty and ſubtile ſpe- 
culations, has not thought it improper to preſcribe to him, Gc. This arrangement reduces 
every thing into proper order. 


B b 2 1 have, 
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I have, in this Paper, by way of introduction, ſettled the notion ** of the ima- 
gination, which are the ſubjet of my preſent undertaking, and endeavoured, by ſeveral conſs- 
derations, to recommend to my readers the purſuit of thoſe pleaſures : I ball in my next Paper 
examine the ſeveral ſources from whence theſe pleaſures are derived. 


Tunsg two r ee afford examples of the proper collocation of ciftun. 
ſtances in.a'period. | I formerly ſhowed, that it is often a matter of difficulty to diſpoſe of 
them in ſuch a manner, as that they ſhall not embarraſs the priucipal ſubject of the ſentence. 
In the ſentences before us, ſeveral of theſe incidental circumſtances neceſſarily come in 
way of introduction by ſeveral con ſiderations in this Paper in the next Paper. All which 
are, with great propriety, managed by our author. It will be found, upon trial, that there 
were no other parts of the ſentence, in which they could have been placed to equal advan- 
tage · Had he ſaid, for inſtance, © I have ſettled the notion, (rather, the meaning) of thoſe 
« pleaſures of the imagination, which are the ſubject of my preſent undertaking, by way of 

introduction, in this paper, and endeavoured to recommend the purſuit of thoſe pleaſures 
6 to my readers by ſeveral confiderations,” we mult be ſenſible, that the ſentence, thus clog- 
ged with cireumſtances in the wrong place, would neither have been fo neat nor fo n 
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which was the ſuhject of the laſt Lecture, ſufficiently ſhow, that, in the writings 

of an author of the moſt happy genius, and diſtinguiſhed talents, inaccuracies. may 
ſometimes be found. Though ſuch inaccuracies may be overbalanced by ſo many beauties, 
as render Style highly pleaſing and agreeable upon the whole, yet it muſt be deſirable to 
every writer to avoid, as far as he can, inaccuracy of any kind. As the ſubject therefore 
is of importance, I have thought it might be uſeful to carry on this criticiſm throughout 
two or three ſubſequent Papers of the Spectator. At the ſame time I muſt intimate, that 
the Lectures on theſe Papers are folely intended for ſuch: as are applying themſelves to the 
ſtudy of Engliſh Style, I pretend not to give inſtruction to thoſe who are already well ac- 
quainted with the powers of language. To them my remarks may prove unedifying; to 
ſome they may ſeem tedious and minute; but to ſuch as have not yet made all the profici- 
ency which they deſire in elegance of Style, ſtrict attention to the compoſition and ſtructure 


of ſentences cannot fail to prove of conſiderable benefit: and though my remarks on Mr. Ad- 
diſon 


Tr, which have occurred in reviewing that paper of Mr. Addifon? 25 
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aon mould, la any laſtabce, be thought Il-Hounded, they willy at leah ſer de the purpoſe 
of leading them into the train of making propet remarks for themſelves“. I proeted; there 
fore, to the examination of the ſubſequent paper; No 412. | 


o 


+ 
0 


I firſt conſider thoſe pleaſures of the imagination which ariſe from tht actuul vitw and 
uv of outward objets : and theſe, I think, all procted from the ſight of what it great, un- 
common, or bettutiful. | 


Tuts ſentence gives occaſion for no material remark, It is fimple and diſtin, The two 
words which he here uſes, view and ſurvey, are not altogether ſynonymous : as the former 
may be ſuppoſed to import mere inſpection; the latter more deliberate examination. 
Vet they lie ſo near to one another in meaning, that, in the preſent caſe, atiy otie of them, 

ps, would have been ſufficient. The epithet actual, is introdticed; in order to mark 
more ſtrongly the diſtinction between what our author calls the primary pleaſtites of imagi- 
nation, which ariſe from imn e view; and the fſecondary, which ariſe from remembrance 


There may, indeed, be ſomething ſo terrible or offenſive, that the horror, or |hathſomeneſs 
of an object, may overbear the pleaſure which reſults from its novelty, greatneſs, or beauty: 
but ftill there will be ſuch a mixture of delight in the very diſguſt it gives us, as any of theſe 
three qualifications are moſt conſpicuous and prevailing. N 


Tirts fentence muſt be acknowledged to be an unfortunate ones The ſenſe is obſcure and: 
embarraſſod, and the expreſſion looſe and irregular. The beginning of it is perplexed by 
the wrong poſition of the words ſomething and objefF. The natural arrangement would have 
been, There may, indeed, be ſomething in an objef ſo terrible or Menſive, that the horror or 
hathſomeneſs of it may overbear.---Thefe two epithets, horror or hathfomeneſs, are awkwardly 
joined together. Loathſomeneſs is, indeed, a quatity which may be aſcribed to an object; 
but horror is not; it is 4 feeling excited in the mind. The Language would have been much 
moro correct, had our Author ſaid. There may, indeed, be fomething in an object ſo terrible 
or offenſive, that the horror or diſguſt which it extites may overbear.---The firſt two epithets, 
terrible or offenſive, would then have expreſſed the qualities of an object; the latter, horror 
or diſguſt, the correſponding ſenti ments which theſe qualities produce in us; Loathſomeneſs 
was the moſt unhappy word he could have choſen : for to be /zathfſome, is to be odious, and 
ſeems totally to exchude any mixture of delight, which he afterwards fappoſes may be found: 


In the latter part of the fentenee there are ſeveral inaceuracies. When he ſays, herr 
will be fuch a mixture of delight in the very diſguft it gives us, as any of thefe three qualificati- 
ent are moſt conſpicuous: The conſtruction is defective, and ſeems hardly grammatical. He 
meant affuredly to ſay, ſuch a mixture of delight as is proportioned to the degree in which any 
of theſe three quakfications are moſt conſpieucus.--=We know, that there may be a mixture of 
| l | pleaſant 


f there be readers who think any farther apology requiſite for my adventuring to criticiſe the ſentences of ſo eminent an 
author as Mr. Addiſon, I muſt take notice, that I was naturally led to it by the circumſtances of that part of the Kingdom 
where theſe Lectures were read; where the ordinary ſpoken language often differs much from what is uſed by good Engliſh 
authors. Hence it occurred to me, as a | th ern of correcting any peculiaritics of dialect, to direct ſtudents of clo» - 
quence, to analize and examine, with particular attention, the ſtructure of Mr. Addiſon's ſentences. Thoſe Papers of the 
Spectator, which are the ſubject of the following Lectures, were accordingly given out in excerciſe to ſtudents, to be thus ex- 
amined and analized; and ſeveral of the obſervations which follow, both on the beautics and blemiſhes of this Author, were 


ſuggeſted, by the obſcrvations given to me in conſequence of the exerciſe preſcribed. 


— 
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pleaſant and of diſagreeable feelings excited by the ſame object; yet it appears inaceurate to 


ſay, that there is any delight in the very diſguft.-—The. plural verb are, is improperly; joined 
to any of theſe three qualifications ; for as any is here uſed diſtributively, and means any owe 
of theſe three qualifications, the correſponding verb ought to have been ſingular. The order 
in which the two laſt words are placed, ſhould have been reverſed, and * to r __ 
vailing and conſpicuous. They are conſpicuous, becauſe they prevail. 


b greatneſs, I ds not only mean tbe bulk of any ſingle _— but the aer wp a whole view, 
dered as one entire piece. CEE: X | 


cp former Lecture, when . of the Structure of Sentences, I om this Frag 
as an inſtance of the careleſs manner in which adverbs are ſometimes interjected in the midſt of 
A period. Only, as it is here placed, appears to be a limitation of the following verb, mean. 
The. queſtion might be put, What more does he than only mean? as the author, undoubt- 
cdly, intended it to refer to the bulk of a jingle object, it would have been placed, with more 
propriety, after theſe words: I do not mean the bulk of any ſingle obje# only, but the large- 
neſs of a whole view.---As the following phraſe, conſidered as one entire piece, ſeems to be 
ſomewhat deficient, both in dignity and propriety, perhaps this adjection might have been 
altogether omitted, and the ſentence: have cloſed with a as much PREY ant at the word 


view. 


Such are the proſpetts of an open — country, a wg — * of vs * 
of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or @ wide expanſe of waters, where we are nat truck 
with the novelty, or beauty of the fight, but with that rude kind of n which ders 


in many of theſe flupendgus works of nature. 


— 1 7 

Tuts ſentence, in the main, is beautiful. The objects preſented are all of them noble, 
ſelected with judgment, arranged with propriety, and accompanied with proper epithets. We 
muſt, however, obſerve, that the ſentence is too looſely, and not very grammatically, con- 
nected with the preceeding one. He ſays, uch are the proſpetts . ſuch, fignifies, of that 
nature or quality; which neceſſarily preſuppoſes ſome adjective, or word deſcriptive of a 
quality going before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing ſentence, there is no ſuch 
adjective. He had ſpoken of greatne in the abſtract only; and, therefore, ſuch has no diſ- 
tinct antecedent to which we can refer it. The ſentence would have been introduced with 
more grammatical propriety, by ſaying, To this claſs belong, or, under this, heud are ranged, 
. the proſpefts, &c.---The of, which is prefixed to huge heaps of mountains, is miſplaced, and 

has, perhaps, been an error in the printing; as, either all the particulars here enumerated 
ſhould have have had this mark of the genitive, or it ſhould have been prefixed: to none but 
the firſt. When, in the cloſe of the ſentence, the Author ſpeaks of that rude magnificence, 
which appears in many of theſe upendous works of nature, he had better have omitted the 
word many, which ſeems to except ſome of them. Whereas, in his general propofition, he 
undoubtedly meant to include all the ſtupendous works he had enumerated ; and there is no 


queſtion that, in all of them, a rude magnificence appears. 


Our imagination loves to be filled with an object, or to graſp at any thing that is too big for 
its capacity. We are flung into a pleaſing aftoniſbment at ſuch unbounded views ; and fecl a 
delightful ſtillneſs and amazement in the ſoul, at the apprehenſion of them. | 


Tux 
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Are here is elegant, and ſeveral of the expreſſions remarkably happy. There 
* 8 which requires any animadverſion except the cloſe, at the apprebenſion of them. 
only is this a languid enfeebling conclufion of a ſentence, otherwiſe beautiful, but the 
. of views, is a. phraſe deſtitute of all propriety, and, indeed, ſcarcely intelligi- 
be. Mlad the adjection been entirely omitted, and the ſentence been allowed to cloſe with 
Hillneſi and amazement in the ſoul, it would have been a great improvement. Nothing is fre- 
quently more hurtful to the ee or we of a 'wgertody than fuperfiuous dragging words at 
the concluſion. 


oy 


The mind of man naturally bates every thing that hoks like a Aa upon 17, 2 is api to 
fancy itſelf under a ſort of confinement, when the fight is pent up in a narrow compaſs, and 
Hortened on every fide by the neighbourhood of walls ar mountains. On the contrary, a ſpatious 
horizon is an image of liberty, » where the eye has room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on 
the immenſity of its views, and tg loſe itſelf amiiſ the variety of objects that offer themſelves ta 
its obſervation. Such wide and undetermined proſpetts are as pleafing to the fancy, as ow Nes 
culations of eternity, or infinitude, are te the underſtanding. 2 


Ox Author's Style appears, here, in all that native beauty which cannot be too much 
praiſed. The numbers flow ſmoothly, and with a graceful harmony. The words which be 


has choſen, carry a certain amplitude and fullneſs, well ſuited to the nature of the ſubject; | 


and the members of the periods riſe in a gradation, accommodated to the riſe of the thought. 
The eye firſt ranges abroad ; then expatiates at large on the immenſity of its views ; and, at 
laſt loſes itſelf amidſt the variety of objects that offer themſelves to iti obſervation: The fancy 
is elegantly contraſted with the under/ftanding, praſpects with ON and wide and _— 
termined proſpetts, with ſpeculations of eternity and infinitude:; 


But of there be a beauty or uncommonneſs joined with this grandeur, as in a troubled n 4 


heaven adorned with flars and meteors, or a ſpacious landſcape cut out into rivers, woods, rocks, 
and meadows, the pleaſure ſtill grows upon. us, as it ariſes from mare than a ſingle principle. 


Tux article prefixed to beauty, in the beginning of this ſentence, might have been omitted, 

and the Style have run, perhaps, to more advantage thus; But. if beauty, or uncommonneſs, 
be joined to this grandeur--- A landſcape cut into rivers, woods, &c. ſeems unſeaſonably to im- 
ply an artificial formation, __- had. better N been n by, diverſified with en, 
woods 5 &c. 

y thing that is new or uncommon, . a pleaſure i in the imagination, lens it fills the 
foul with an agreeable ſurpriſe, gratifies its curioſity,' and gives it an idea of which it was not 
before poſſeſſed: Mie are, indeed, ſo often converſant with one ſet of aljects, and tired out with 
fo many repeated ſhows of the ſame things, that whatever is new or uncommon contributes @ little 
to vary human liſe, and to divert our minds, for a while, with the flirangeneſs of itt appear 
ance, It ſerves us for a kind of refreſhment, and takes off ee] that Jatlery we are wk to Come 
fan of in our uſual and ordinary entertainments. | * 


Tus Style i in chabs Sentences flows in an eaſy and agreeable manner. A Grad critic might 
point out ſome expreſſions that would bear being retrenched. But this would alter the genius 
and character of Mr. Addiſon's Style. We muſt always remember, that good com poſition 
admits of being carried on under many different forms. Style muſt not be reduced to one 
EIT” preciſe 
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preciſe ſtandard. | One writer may be as agreeable, by a pleaſing diffuſeneſs, when ado 2 
bears, and his genius prompts it, as another by a conciſe and forcible manner. It is ” 4 
ever, to obſerve, that, in the beginning of thoſe Sentences which we have at preſent 

us, the phraſe, raiſes a pleaſure in the imagination, is unqueſtionably too flat and and 
might cafily be amended, by ſaying, affords pleaſure to the imagination ; and towards tHM , 
there are two s, which grate harſbly on the ear, in that phraſe, takes off fran that ſatiety 

we are apt te complain . where the correction is as eaſily made as in the other caſe, by 

ſubſtituting, diminiſhes that Jatiety of which we are apt to complain. Such inſtances ſhow the 
advantage of frequent reviews of what we have written, in our to give proper 2 


e eee 


it is this which heifers charms on a 8 , makes even the impor fobions of nature 
pleaſe us.” Tt is this that recommends variety where the mind is every inſtant called off to ſome- 
thing new, and the attention net ſuffered to dwell too long, and waſte itſelf, on any particular 
object. It is this likewiſe, that * what rl er ede and makes it afford the 
mind a double entertainment. 


ST1LL the Style proceeds with perſpicuity, grace, and harmony. The full and ample 
aſſertion, with which each of theſe Sentences is introduced, frequent, on many occaſions, 
with our Author, is here proper and ſeaſonable; as it was his intention to magnify, as much 
as poſſible, the effects of novelty and variety, and to draw our attention to them. His fre- 
quent uſe of that, inſtead of which, is another peculiarity of his Style ; but, on. this occa- 
fion in particular, cannot be much commended, as, it is this which, ſcems, in every view, 
to be better than, it is this that, three times repeated. I muſt, likewiſe, take notice, that 
the antecedent to, it is this, when critically conſidered, is not altogether proper. It refers, 
as we diſcover by the ſenſe, to whatever is new or uncommon, But as it is not good lan- 
guage to ſay, whatever it new beflows charms on a monfter, one cannot avoid thinking that 
our Author had dene better to have begun the firſt of theſe three eech ere 


It is novelty which beftows charms on a monſter, G. 


Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any ſeaſon of the year pleaſant to laat upon ; but never 
ſo much as in the opening of the Spring, when they are all new and freſb, with their oft gloſs 
upon them, and not yet too much e and penn to * eye. 


In this exprefiien, never 75 much as in the vening of the Spring, there appears to be a 
ſmall error in grammar; for when the conſtruction is filled up, it muſt be read, never /o 
much pleaſant. Had he, to avoid this, faid, never /o much fo, the grammatical error would 
have been prevented, but the language would have been awkward.” Better to have ſaid, but 
never /o agreeable ag in the opening of the Spring. We readily ſay, the eye is accuſtomed to 
objects, but to ſay, as our Author has done at the cloſe of the Sentence, that objects are 
accuſtomed to the eye, can ſcarcely be allowed in a proſe compoſition. 


For this reaſon, there is nothing that more enlivens a proſpect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls 
of water, where the ſcene is perpetually ſhifting and entertaining the ſight, every moment, with 
ſomething that is neu. Me are quickly tired with locking at hills and vallies, where.every thing 
continues fixed and ſettledin the ſame place and poſture, but find our thoughts a little agitated and 
relieved at w_ aged of fuch objefts as are ever in e . t e ee * the eye of 


the babs 
THE 
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Txefrſt of theſe ſentences is connected in too looſe.a manner with that which immedi- 
ately preceded it. When he ſays, For this reaſon, there 1s nothing that more enlivens; &c. 
we are entitled to look for the rea/on in what he had juſt before ſaid. But there we find no 
reaſon for what he is now going to aſſert, except that groves and meadows are moſt pleaſant 
in the Spring. We know that he has been ſpeaking of the pleaſure produced by Noveity 
and Variety, and our minds naturally recur to this, as the reaſon bere alluded tor; but his 
language does not properly expreſs it. It is, indeed, one of the defects of this amiable 
writer, that his ſentences are often too negligently connected with one another. His: mean 
ing, upon the whole, we gather with eaſe from the tenor of his diſcourſe. Yet this ne- 
gligence prevents his ſenſe from ſtriking us with that force and evidence, which a more ac- 
curate juncture of parts would have produced. Bating this, inaccuracy, theſe two ſentences, 
eſpecially the latter, are remarkably elegant and beautiful. The cloſe, in particular; is un- 
commonly fine, and carries as much expreſſive harmony as the lauguage can admit It: ſeem 
to paint, what he is deſcribing, at once to the eye and the ear.—-Such objects as are ever in 
motion, and fliding away from beneath the eye M the bebalder. Indeed, notwithſtandiagthoſe 
ſmall errors, 'which the ſtrictneſs of critical examination obliges me toi pnint out, it. inay be 
ſafely pronounced, that the two paragraphs which we have now conſidered in this paper, 
the one concerning greatacſs, and the other concerning - novelty, are extremely worthy: of 
Mr. Addiſon, and exhibit a by which they who can nen min 1 eſteem 


ace wen INLAY ; a „% bn ann 


n 


But there is ne that ** ita * more Auen to the faut thin 8 which nem 
ately dif uſes 4 ſecret ſatisfaFion' and complacency through the imagination, | and gives a finiſbing 
to any thing that is great or uncommon. The very in diſcovery of it rer . um an 
inward joy, and ſpreads a cheerfulneſs and 2 gs a its fands. 1G 

„ 46112 Avis} 

Sour degree of verboſity may be han diſcovered, and phraſes repeated, which ure little 
more than the echo of one another; ſuch as---dif uſing ſatisfaftion and complacency through 
the imagination=--ftriking the mind with inward. joy-—ſpreading cheerfuineſs andidelight through 


all its faculties. At the ſame. time, I readily admit that this full and flowing Style, even 


though it carry ſome redundancy, is not unſuitable to the gaiety of the ſuhject on which the 
author is entering, and is more allowable * than it nnn have been on ſome other 


occaſions. Art 2d t e eee 2 Tt fongasT 401 6Þ 


. . There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity more in one piece of matter than another ; 


becauſe we might have been ſo made, that whateuer now appears hathſome to us, might have ' 


ſbeun itſelf agreeable ; but we find, by experience, that there are ſeveral modifications of mats 
ter, which the mind, without an "y previous conf OG ere at = Jight beautiful or 
deformed. ' F 1 N i 214 5 


In this ſentence there is nothing remarkable, in any view, to draw our attention” We 
may obſerve only, that the word more, towards the beginning, is not in its proper place, 
and that the prepoſition in is wanting before another. The phraſe ___ to' have ſtood _ 
--- Beauty or deformity in one piece of matter, more than in another. | 


Thus we ſet, that every different ſpecies of ſenſible 8 has its different notions of 
Beauty, and that each of them is moſt affected with the beauties of its own lind. This is no- 
Where more remarkable, than in birds of the ſame ſbape and proportion, when we often /ve_the 
| C c WIS, male 


* 
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male determined in his courtſhip by the Shale grain or tin ure * a N and never. diſcover. 


ing > RAT Oe" * the colour 27 its Jpecies, 
{ 1 pas 


—— en here any 8 elegance or felicity.of JPN? Dif nh 7 
Beanty: would have been a more proper expreſſion to have been applied to irrational cregtures, 
than as it ſtands, different notions of roar In the/ cloſe of the ſecond Sentence, when 
the Author ſays,” colour of 'its ſpecies, he is guilty of a conſiderable inaccuracy in changing 
the gender, as 15. had ſaid in che _ Sentence, on the male was determined in K ee 


ane £1 11 


(44 There: 14 4 ſecond hind 15 . that we fnd in in the ſeveral produtts of art and nature, 
which does not work in the . EAI with that warmth and violence, as the beauty that ap. 
pears in our proper ſpecies, but is apt, however, to raiſe in us a ſecret. delight, and a "tied of 
; erm far: Ay ee in . we ee it. | | 
on Oye , 4 2 2 | Fees 

— 1 iy noel, we find nile to praiſe. Ort in hirGounciadot of the -fubjes, 
| when beginning che former paragraph, he appeared to have been treating of Beauty in ge- 
neral; in diſtinction from greatneſs or novelty; this ſecond kind of Beauty of which he here 
ſpeaks, comes upon us in a ſort of ſurprize, and it is only by degrees we learn, that for- 
merly he had no more in view than the- Beauty which the different ſpecies of ſenſible crea- 
tures find in one another. This /econd kind of Beauty, he ſays, we find in the ſeveral product: 
F art and nature. He undoubtedly means, not in all, but in ſeveral of the products of art 
and nature and ought ſo to have expreſſed himſelf; and in the place of productt, to have 
uſed alſo the more proper word, production,. When he adds, that this kind of Beauty does 
nat wort in the imagination with that warmth and violence as the beauty that appears in our 
proper ſpecies ; the language would certainly have been more pure and elegant, if he had 
ſaid, that it does not work upon the e with es n, 1 Song mages as' 'the beauty 
that eo. re 5 | | ig: th 
l mungen nen 
Tui. * either in the * hes or adds of coloure, in the N 2 en i 
parts, in the arrangement and diſpoſition of bodies, or in a juft mixture and concurrence of all 
neee Wed gl e! hinds 'of e the eye takes moſt E . in e Node 


To the 2 here, I ſee no objection that can be made. 

ens where meet with a more glorious or 'pleaſing ſhow wy nature, than what appears in the 
* at the. riſing and getting of the Sun, which is wholly made up of* Pe ern Rains 
" ebe, G mg in claudi of a. a, different . . a? 


1 5 
Tux chief ned of crete on this Sentence, is the dijointed bags of 15 relative 


. which, Grammatically, it refers to the riſing and ſetting of the Sun. But the Author 
meant, that it ſhould refer to the ſbow which appears in the heavens at that time. It is too 
common among Authors, when they are writing without much care, to make ſuch particles 
as this, and which, refer not to any particular antecedent word, but to the tenor of ſome 
phraſe, or perhaps the ſcope of ſome whole Sentence, which has gone before. This practice 
ſaves them trouble in marſhalling their words, and arranging a period: but, though it may 

leave their meaning intelligible, yet it renders that meaning much leſs perſpicuous, deter- 
mined, and preciſe, than it might otherwiſe have been. The error I have pointed out, 
might have been avoided by a ſmall alteration in the conſtruction of the Sentence, after ſome 
D ſuch 


% 
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ſuch manner as this: We no where meet with a more glorious and pleaſing ſhow i in nature, than 
what is formed in the heavens at the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, by the different Rains of light 
which ſbow themſelves in clouds of different ſituations. Our Author writes, in clouds of a diffe- 
rent ituat ion, by which he means, clouds that differ in ſituation from each other. But, as 
this is neither the obvious nor grammatical meaning of his words, it was . e to . 
the expreſſion, as F have done, into the plural number. 


For this reaſon, we find the poets, who are always addreſſing themſelves to the —_— 
berrguing mare; Y nad ae frop , br from any, other Hobie: N 

On this —— 8 occurs, except a . gane t to wt was made before, of 
looſe connection with the Sentence which precedes. For, though he begins with ſaying, 
For this reaſon, the foregoing Sentence, which was employed about the clouds and the Sun, 
gives no reaſon for the general propoſition he now lays down. The reaſon to which he re- 
fers; was given two Sentences before, when he obſerved, that the eye takes more delight in 
colours than in any other beauty; and it was with that nee that the eng un one * 
have ſtood immediately connected. | {5 THER | 

As the Fancy delights in every thing that is great, —1.— or beantifuly. and is fill more 
pleaſed, the more it finds of theſe perfettions in the ſame objeft, ſo it is m nn Ms 4 
new ſati faction by the alſiſtance of another ſenſe. 


Another ſenſe here, means grammatically, another ſenſe than Fancy. For there is no oder 
thing in the period to which this expreſſion, another ſenſe, can at all be oppoſed. He had 
not for ſome time made mention of any /en/e whatever. He forgot . what was un- 
doubredly 1 in his thoughts, another ſenſe than that of ſight. 2 


Tu any continued found, as the winks of birds, or à fall of water, awakens * moment 
the mind of the beholder, and makes him more attentive to the ſeveral beauties of the place which 
lie before him. Thus, if there ariſes a fragrancy of ſmells or perfumes, they heighten the plea- 
ſures of the imagination, and make even the colours and verdure of the landſcape appear more 
agreeable; for the ideas of both ſenſes recommend each other, and are pleaſanter together, than 
when they enter the mind ſeparately ; as the different calours of a picture, when they are well» 
diſpoſed, ſet off one maler, and receive an additional beauty from the ne Gs their fitu- 
ation. , TTY | | 3 


„ "Roa Mr. Addiſon's s theory here be juſt or . may be queſtioned. A continu» 
ed ſound, ſuch as that of a fall of water, is ſo far from awakening, every moment, the mind 
of the beholder, that nothing is more likely to lull him aſleep. It may, indeed, pleaſe the 
Imagination, and heighten the beauties of the ſcene; but it produces. this effect, by a ſooth- 
ing, not by an awakening influence. With regard to the Style, nothing appears exception- 
able. The flow, both of language and of ideas, is very agreeable. The Author continues, 
to the end, the ſame pleaſing train of thought, which had run through the reſt: of the Pa- 
per: and leaves us agrecably employed in comparing together different degrees of Beauty. 
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7 0UGH in Wlerday's pages we aeg bow roy SPE that is ne, neu, or 1. 

tifuly it apt ta aſtect the imagination with pleaſure, we muſt oun, that it 10 impoſſible for 
us to afſign the neceſſary cauſe of this pleaſure, becauſe we khow neither the nature of an idea, 
nor the ſubftance of a human ſoul, which might help us to diſcover the conformity or diſagreeable- 
neſt of the one to he other; and, therefore, for want of ſuch a light, all that we can do in ſpecula- 
tions of this lind, it, to reflect on thoſe operations of the foul that are moſt agreeable, and to 
range, under their proper heads, what is pleaſing or diſplraſing to the mind, without being a- 
ble to trace out the 8 and and efficient canſes from whence the ponſare. or * 
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Tars ende ren eee 6 as an erdbtlöry one, uſt be acknowledged to be very 8 
A introductory Sentence ſhould never contain any thing that can in any degree fatigue or 
puzzle the reader. When an Author is entering on a new branch of his ſubject, informing 
us of what he has done, and what he purpoſes farther to do, we naturally expect that he 
mould expreſs himſelf in the fimpleſt' and moſt per ſpicuous manner poſſible. But the Sen- 
tence now before us is crowded 4nd indiſtinct; containing three ſeparate propoſitions, which, 
as T'hall afterwards ſhow, required ſeparate Sentences to have unfolded them. Mr. Addi- 
ſon's chief excelleney, as 4 writer, lay in deſcribing and painting. There he is great; but 
in methodiſing and reaſoning; Re is not ſo eminent. As, befides the general fault of pro- 
lixity and indiſtinftoeſs, this Sentence contains ſeveral inaccuracies, I will be obliged to en- 
ter into a minute diſcuffion of its ſtructure and parts; a diſcuſſion, which to. many readers 
will appear tedious, and which therefore they will naturally paſs over; but ane to choſe 
who are ſtudying compolicBo, 1 hope may prove of ſome benefit. | 


- Thaigh in yefterday's Paper we confidered--<The import of though is, notwithfanding that. | 
When it appears inthe beginning of a Sentence, its relative generally is yer: and it is em- 
ployed to warn us, after we have been informed of ſome truth, that we are not to infer from 

it ſome other thing which we might perhaps have expected to follow: as, Though virtue 
« be the only road to happineſs, yet it does not permit the unlimited gratification of our 
« deſires Now it is plain; that there was no ſuch oppoſition between the ſubject of yeſter- 
day's Paper, and what the Author is now going to ſay, between his aſſerting a fact, and 
his not being able to aflign the cauſe of that fact, as rendered the uſe of this adverſative par- 

ticle though, cither neceflary or proper in the introduction. Me conſidered how every thing 


that is , new, or beautiful, is upt to affect the imagination with Amme ad verb 
hew 
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how ſignifies, either the means by which, or the manner in which, ſomething, is dope. But, 
in truth, neither one nor other of theſe. had been conlidered, by our Author. Ha had illu- 
ſtrated the fact alone, that they do affect the imagination with pleaſure 3 and, wuh reſpect to 
the quomodo, or the how, he is ſo far from having coaſidered it, that he is juſt now going to 
ſhow that it cannot be explained, and that we muſt reſt contented with the knowledge of the 
fact alone, and of its purpoſe or final, cauſe. i muſt own, that it ir impoſſible ſar us th . 
ſign the neceſſary cauſe (he means, what is more commonly called the efficient cauſe HM this 
pleaſure, becauſe we know, neither the nature of an idea, nor the ſubſtance. of a human. aul 
The ſubſtance. of a human ſoul is certainly a very uncouth expreſſion, and there appears! no 
reaſon why he ſhould have en Wan r the mon. * which ne equally applied 
to idea and to fouls | : | i 


Which might help 1 our > Author ds) to Aru the Rn une 
the ene 10 the other. The which,- at the beginning of this member of che period, is ſurely 
ungrammatical, as it is a relative, without any antecedent m all the Sentence. It vefers, b 
the conſtruction, to the nature of an idea, or the ſubſtance of a human ſoul ; but this is by no- 
means the reference which the Author intended. His meaning is, that ovr\knowing:the na- 
ture of an idea, and the ſubſtance of à human ſoul, might help us to diſcover the conformity 
or diſagreeableneſs of the one to the other: and therefore the ſyntax abſolutely required the 
word knowledge to have been inſerted as the antecedent to which, .;Ihave- before remarked, 
and the remark deſerves to be repeated, that nothing is a more certain ſign of careleſs com- 


poſition than to make ſuch xelatives as which,' not to refer to any preciſe expreſſion, but car 


ry a looſe and ,vague relation to the general ſtrain of what had gone before, When our ſen- 


tences run into this form, we may be aſſured thete is ſomething in the conſtructionl of them 
that requires alteration-. The phraſe of diſcovering the conformity or diſagrecableneſs of the 
one to the other is likewiſe exceptionable z for di/agreeableneſs neither forms a proper contraſt 
to the other word, conformity, nor expreſſes what che author meant here (as far as any mean 
ing can be gathered from his words), that is, a certain unſuitableneſs or want of conformity 
to the nature of the ſoul. - To ſay the truth, this member of the ſentence had much better 
have been omitted altogether. The conformity or diſagreeableneſs of an idea to ibæ ſubſtance i 
a human ſoul, is a phraſe which conveys to the mind no diſtimtt nor intelligible conception 
whatever. The author had before given a ſufficient reaſon for his not aſſigning the efficient 


cauſe of thoſe pleaſures of the imagination, becauſe we neither know the nature of our own: 


ideas nor of the ſoul: and this farther diſcuſſion about the conformity or difagreeableneſs. of 
the nature of the one, to the ſubſtance of the other, affords * . 
And therefore, the ſentence goes on, for want of fuch a light, all thas Wwe can 48 in de 
' lations. of this kind, is, to reflect on thoſe operations of ibe ſaul that are moſtragreeable; and to 
range under their proper heads what is pleaſing cr diſpleaſing to the mind. The two exprefſi - 
ons in the beginning of this member, therefore,. and for want of ſuch. à light, evidently refer 
to the ſame thing, and are quite ſynonymous. One or other of them, therefore, had better 
have been omitted. Inſtead of to range under their proper heads,” the language would. have 
been ſmoother, if their had been left out ;---without being able to trace out the ſeveral neceſ- 
ſary and efficient cauſes from whence the pleaſure or diſpleaſure, ariſri The expreſſion, from 


whence, though ſeemingly' juſtified by very frequent uſage, is taxed by Dr. Johnſon as 4 vi- 


cious mode of ſpeech ; ſceing whence alone, as all the pbwer of from ubence, which there - 
fore appears an unneceſſary reduplication. I am inelined to think, that the whole of this laſt 
member of the ſentence had better have been dropped. The period might have cloſed with 
full 
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full 8 at the words, pleafing or ti/pleafing ts the wind. Al that follows, Tggett 
no idea that had not been fully conveyed in the preceding part 'of the ſente net. It is a mere 
expletive adjection which might be omitted, not only without injury to the — Ware 
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A Havruk ee wa 1 of this Wei Wasp 4 os andlined to be of ed 
hat if, on any occufion; welcan' adventure to dter Mr: Addiſon's Style, it may be done to 
addantage here, by breaking down chis period in the following manner: In yeſterday's 
4. Paper, we have ſnowm that every thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect 
ehe imagination with pleaſure. We muſt own, that it is impoſfible for us to aſſign the 
« efficient cauſe of this pleaſure, becauſe we know not the nature either of an idea, or of the 
e human foul. All that we can do, therefore, in ſpeculations of this kind, is to reflect on 
the operations of the ſoul, which are moſt agreeable; and to range under proper heads, 
bat is pleaſing or diſpleaſing e e Fe 2 to the e ee of the 
8 following ſentences. adi le 117155900) 5 'S HOT ET 
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Final cauſes lie more — and open to our e as bor! are often 4 Fer variety that 
lng! to the ſume effeft ;''and theſe, though they are not altogether fo ſatisfaftory, are general- 
y mare uſeful than the other, as they give 4 us ee ew of 1 _ «brand __ _ 
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| — ae difference * be traced between thi ſenſe of 6 bis and opens Aon 
-are- here employed, they are ſo nearly ſynonymous, that one of them was (ſufficient, It 
would have been enough to have faid, Final cauſes lie. more open to ↄbſer vation. One can 
ſcarcely help obſerving here, that the obviouſneſs of final cauſes does not proceed, as Mr. 
Addiſon ſuppoſes, from a variety of them concurring in the ſame effect, which is often not 
the caſe; but from our being able to aſcertaĩn more clearly, from our on experience, the 
congruity of a final cauſe with the circumſtances of our condition; whereas the conftituent 
parts of ſubjects, whence cflicient cauſes proceed, lie for moſt part beyond the reach of our 
Faculties. Zut as this remark reſpects the thought more than the ſtyle, it is ſufficient for us 
to obſerve, that when he ſays, 4 great variety that belong to the ſame ect, the expreſſion, 
ſtrictiy conſidered, is not altogether proper. The acceſſory is properly ſaid to belong to 
the principal ; not the principal to the acceſſory. Now an effect is conſidered as the acceſ- 
ſory or conſequence of its cauſe; and therefore, though we might well ſay a vatiety of et- 
fecta belong to the ſame cauſc, it ſeems not fo proper to ſay, that a Wer cauſes be- 
long to the s ee, | | 
<5). $3: oY P ' 4 195 15 | * 
"Ut LOneref the final inks of our. - delight in any 1 thing ehas's is great * be u The „ 
- Author. of our being has fa formed the ſoul of man, thut nothing but himſelf can be its laſt, ad:- 
- + quate; and proper happineſs. * Becauſe, therefore, a great part of our happineſs muſt ariſe 
from the cantemplation of. his being, that he might give our ſouls a juſt reliſh of ſuch a contempla- 
— be OS Res W in the . ff —.— is 4 $464 1 
* 3 concurrence — two yak a LA FEES; therefore, en rather a harſh * un- 
pleaſing beginning of the laſt of theſe: Sentences; and, in the cloſe, one would think, that 
the Author might have deviſed a happier word than apprehenſion, to be applied to what is 
unlimited. But that I 7 not be e n 1 235 make no „e e 
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bur admi ration, which is a bery pleaſing: alien of 4h mind, immeilatehy N/a at the con- 
deration of any vbje that taker uþ' a good deal of room: in the fancy, ' and, by conſequence, will 
improve into the bigheft pitch. of aftonifbment and devot ion, when ue contemplate bis nature, 
that it neither er ne * * nor Nee nay 0 hs e = _ en 1 
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Huus; our eder Style Ae beautifully ag with the ente ewe ee 
rate he may ſometimes be when coolly philoſophiſing, yet, whenever his fancy is awakened 

by deſcriptlon, or his mind, as here, warmed with ſome glowing ſentiment, he preſently de- 
comes great, and diſtovers, in his language, the hand of a maſter . Every one muſt obſerve, 
with what felicity this period is conſtructed. The words are long and majeſtic - The mem- 
bers riſe one above another, and conduct the ſentence, at laſt, to that full and harmonious 
cloſe, which leaves upon the mind ſuch an impreſſion, as the 8 mn to * of 
1 1 greats 8 77 N 5 ee aloha 8 "we 
10 Uni! ern ron IT. r 1 
iy Be e ee n 10 he! alu ef any thing eee, dnt. 
might encourage us in the purſuit of knowledge, and engage us to ſrarch into the wonders of 
creation: for every neu idea/brings'fuch a pleaſure along with it, at reward ib paint we 
have taken in its acquiſition, and, conſequently, ſerves as a motive to put us upon freſb diſcoveries. 


Tus Language, in this Sentence, is clear and preciſe: only, we cannot but obſerve, in 
this, and the two following Sentences, which are conſtructed in the ſame manner, a ſtrong 
proof of Mr. Addiſon's unreaſonable partiality to the particle that, in preference to uhich - 
annexed u ſecret pleaſure to the idea of any thing that is neu or uncommon, that he'might encou- 
rage ug. Here the firſt that, ſtands for a relative pronoun, and the next that; at the diſtance 
only of four words, is. a conjunction. This confuſion of ſounds ſerves to embarraſs Style. 
Much better, ſure, to have faid, the idea of any thing which'is new or uncommoti,” that he might 
enccurage. The expreſſion with which the ſentence concludes---a motive to put us upon freſb 
diſcoveries---is flat, and, in ſome degree, improper. He ſhould have ſaid, put us upon mat 
ing reſo Omer . L as a motive inciting us to bop reſo „eee 
' ' tr + hr th . * Þ 

1. hap * every eg edu * beautiful in ee eee beta that all creatures; 
might be tempted to multiply their kind, and fill the world with inhabitants: for, tir very re- 
markable, that wherever nature is creſt in the production of a monſter'( the refult of any unna- 
tural mixture) the breed is incapable of propagating its likene/s, and of founding a\new- order. 
of creatures ; ' ſo that, unleſs all animals were allured by the beauty of n own ONS: r 
ration would he Wala mm pee ob 1H n DO TRIAEY 
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"He RE” we 1 e n return to the a of ee : for this * | 
among the worſt Sentences our Author ever wrote; and contains a variety of blemiſhes. 
Taken as a whole, it is extremely deficient in unity. Inſtead of a complete propoſitiom, it 
contains à ſort of chain of reaſoning, the links of which are ſo ill put together, that it is 
with. difficulty we can trace the connection; and, unleſs we take the trouble of peruſing it 
ſeveral times, it will leave REY on the mind but an indiſtinct 1 ere 8 


}* 1 


e this general fault, reſpeRtivg PR meaning, it contains dau eee | 
in 1 Lidge; Firſt, God's having made every thing which it beautiful in our'oun'fPerics 
(that is in the human ſpecies) pleaſant, is certainly no motive for all creatures, for beaſts, 
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and birds, and fiſhes, fe multiply: their ind. What the Author meant to ſay, though he 
has expreſſed himſelf in ſo erroncous a manner, undoubtedly was, In all the different or- 
ec ders of creatures, he has made everything, Which is beautiful, in their own ſpecies, plea- 
« fant, that all creatures might be tempted to multiply their kind.“ The ſecond member of 
the Sentence is fill worſe. For, it is very remarkable, that wherever nature-is-6roſt-in the 

production of a monſter, c. The reaſon which he here gives, for the preceding aſſertion, 
intimated by che caſual particle r, is far from being obvious The conncction of thought 
is not readily apparent, and would have required an intermediate ſtep, to render it diſtinct. 
But, / what does he mean, by nature being croft in the production of .a manfter.? One might 

underſtand him to mean, diſappointed in its intention of producing à manſter,” as when, 
ve ſay, one is croſt in his purſue, we mean that he is diſappointed in accompliſhing the 
end which he intended. Had he faid, craſ by the production of a monster, the ſenſe would 
have been more intelligible, _ But the proper reftification of the expreſſion would be to inſert 
the adverb ar, before the prepoſition in, after this manner - uterever nature is craſt, as in 
the production of a monfter,---the inſertion of this particle as, throws ſo much light on the 
eonſtruction of this member. of the ſentence, that Iam very much inclined to belie ve, it had 
Rood thus, originally, in our Author's, manuſcript 3 and that the preſent reading is a typo- 
graphical error, which, having crept into ET. 2 . of the POPs ran ae all 
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In the daft place, he has made every thing that is beautiful, in all other oljjecti, pleaſant; or 
| n has made ſo many abjects appear beautiful, that be might render the whole creation more 
: gay and delightful. He has given, almoſt, every; thing about us the power of raiſing an agreeable 

idea in the imagination ; ſo:that it is impoſſible for ut to bebold bis works with coldneſs, or indiffe= 
rence, ne eee arb rn without a4 1 8K nne nr. Nu 
tv 3 hone; is fo juſt, adobe e eue foviag, bad aaneeble! . to 
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Things —_ ts but a * N to th eye, if we Ws them only in "their Moder 
figures and motion: : and what reaſon can we: alien for their exciting, in us, many of . thoſe 
ideas which are different from any thing that exifts in the abjetts themſelves (for ſuch are light 
and colours), were it not to add cut ornaments. te the en, eee 4 more 
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3 Author is now entering on a ed which Won to lluſtrate; 46 not with much 
philoſophical accuracy, yet, with great beauty of fancy, and glow of expreflion. A ſtrong 
ia ſtance of his want of, accuracy, appears in the manner in which he opens the ſubject. - For 
what meaning is there in things exciting in us many of thoſe ideas which are diferent from any 
thing tbat exits in the objefts No ane, ſure, ever imagined, that our ideas exiſt in the ob- 
jects. Ideas, it is agreed on all hands, can exiſt no where but in the mind. What Mr. 
Locke's: philoſophy teaches,” and what our Author ſhould have ſaid, is, exciting in us many 
ideas of qualities which are different from any thing that exiſts in the object. The ungraceful 
parentheſis which follows, for ſuch are light and colours, had far better have been avoided, 
_ andincorporated with the reſt of che Sentence, in this manner : exciting in us many ideas 
ff vo. rf e as 2 0 . — EE n en 871. ne that un in 
Me jt ho 
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” We aft every where entertained with pleaſing, ſbowt, and apparitions.” e. er 3 imagi 
gary glories in the heavens,” and in the tarth, and fee ſome of this viſionary beauty polar 25 
upon the whole treation ; bur 1hat 4 rough unſightly hetth F nature ſhould we be entertained 
with, did all her colouring diſappear, and the ſeveral diftinfions of light and ſbade vaniſh ? In 
ſhort, our ſouls are delightfully If and bewildered in a pleaſing deluſion ; and we walk about 
like the enchanted here of a romance, who feet beautiful caftles, woodr, and meadows ; and, at 
the ſame time, hears the warbling of birds, and the purling of fireams ; but, upon the finiſhing 
of ſome'ſecret ſpell, the fantaſtic ſeene breaks up, and the W l * wn on « 
barret heath, or, in 4 Ne defert. n | 8 


Arzt bing been obliged to point out ſeveral Thais I return with much more 
pleaſure to the diſplay of beauties, for which we have now! full ſcope; for theſe two Sen- 
tences are ſuch as do the higheſt honour to Mr. Addiſon's talents as a writer. Warmed with 
the idea he had laid hold of, his delicate ſenſibility to the beauty of nature, is finally diſ- 
played i in the illuſtration of it. The Style is flowing and full, without being too diſfuſe. It 
is s flowery, but not gaudy ; elevated, t not oſtentatious. | | 


Aups r this blaze of beauties, it is neceffiry for us to reniark ove or W ingecüraczes, 
When it is ſaid, towards the cloſe of the firſt of thoſe Sentences, what a rough unſightly 
ſteteh A nature ſhould we be entertained with, the prepoſition with, ſhould have been place. 
at the beginning, rather than at the end of this member and the word entertained, is both 
improperly applied here, and careleſsiy repeated from the former part of the Sentence. It 
was there employed according to its more common uſe, as relating to agreeable objects. We 
are every where entertained with pleaſing foows. . Here, it would have been more proper to 
have changed the phraſe, avd'faid, with what a rough unſighth fetch of nature ſhould we be 
preſented. At the cloſe of the ſicond Sentence, where it is ſaid, the fantaftic. ſcene breaks 
up, the expreſſion is lively, but not GD 8 — n breaks 18 ; a ſcene 
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BITING tl two W agb ety 6 is not only correct, but A ele⸗ 
gant. The moſt ſtriking beauty of the paſſage ariſes from the happy fimile which the Author 
employs, and the fine illuſtration which he gives to the thought. The enchanted hero, the 
beautiful caftles, the fantaſtic ſcene, the ſecret ſpell, the diſconſolate knight, are terms choſen 
with the utmoſt felicity, and ſtrongly recal all thoſe romantic ideas with which he intended to 
amuſe our imagination. Few authors are more ſucceſsful in their imagery than Mr. Addi- 
ſon; and few paflages in his works, or thoſe of any author, are more beautiful and pic- 
tureſque, than that on which we have been commenting. 


It is not improbable, that ſomething like this may be the fate of the ſoul after its firft ſepara· 
tion, in reſpef of the images it will receive from matter, though, indeed, the ideas of colours 
are ſo pleaſing and beautiful in the imagination, that it is poſſible the ſoul will not be deprived of 
them, but, perhaps, find them excited by ſome other occaſional cauſe, as they are, at preſent, ' 
by the different impreſſions of the ſubtile matter on the organ of ſight. 


As all human things, after having attained the ſummit; begin to decline, we muſt ac - 
knowledge, that, in this Sentence, there is a ſemſihe flaling off from the beauty of what 
went before. It is broken, and deficievt in unity: Ils parti are not ſufficiently compacted. 
It contains, beſides, ſome faulty expreffions: When it is ſaid, 3 like this may be the 
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flate of the foul, to * pronoun this, there i is no determined antecedent 3 it refers to the gee 
neral import of the preceding deſcription, Which, as I have ſeveral times remarked, always 
renders Style clumſy and inelegant, if not obſcure---the fate of the foul after its firſt ſepara- 
tion, appears to be*an incomplete phraſe, and firft, ſeems an uſeleſs, and even an improper 
word. More diſtinct if he had faid,---/ate of the ſoul immediately on its ſeparation from the 
body---the adverb perhaps, is , after having juſt pee ſaid, it 5s Paſible. ; 


"7 Fave here [uppoſed, that, my reader is acquainted with that great. madre diſeevery, which 
is, at preſent, univerſally acknowledged by all the enguirers into natural philoſophy ; namely, 
that light and colours, as apprehended by the imagination, are only ideas 'in the mind, and not 
qualities that have any exiftence in matter. As this is a truth which has been proved incante/- 
tibly. by many modern phileſophers,. and is, indeed, one of the fineſt Jpeculations in that ſcience, 
if the Engliſh Reader would ſee the notion explained at large, he may find it in the Et? * 
ter ee Locke's adi the Homes: n bib bed, 20 8. 


Derne 


ther 4 In the fl of them,” a "manifelt tautology occurs, when he ſpeaks of — 
is univerſally acknowledged by all enquirers. In the ſecond, when he calls a truth which has 
been inconteſtibly proved ; firſt, a ſpeculation, and afterwards, a notion, the Language ſurely 
is not very accurate. When he adds, one of the fine/t ſpeculations in that ſcience, it does not, 
at firſt, appear what ſcience he means. One would imagine, he meant to refer to modern 
Philoſophers for natural philoſophy (to which, doubtleſs, he refers) ſtands at much too reat 
a diſtance to be the proper or obvious antecedent to the pronoun that. The circum nce, 
towards the cloſe, if the Engli 35 Reader. would fee the notion 8 at large, he may 
find it, is properly taken notice of by the Author of the Elements of Criticiſm, as wrong 
arranged ; and is rectiſied thus: the Ld . 474 he would ſee the notion explained at 
large, may fad it, Fe 3 | Wn 26: e ee 


In concluding the examination of this 8 we may TER that, though not a very 
long one, it exhibits a ſtriking view both, of the beauties, and the defects of Mr. Addiſon's | 
Style. It contains ſome of the beſt, and ſome of the worſt Sentences, that. are. to be found 


in his works. ** e an agreeable and elegant Eſſay. dn bat ayo! 
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Tf we conſe? the * if Nature and WY as Wl are qualified to entertain the imagination, 

we ball find the laſt very defective in compariſon of the former; for though they may ſome- 
times appear as beautiful or ſtrange, they can have nothing in them of that vaſtneſs and i immen- 
fity which afford fo great an entertainment to the mind of the beholder. 


I nar occafion formerly to obſerve, that an introduQory Sentence Would always be ſhort 
and ſimple, and contain no more matter than is neceflary for opening the ſubject. This ſen- 
tence leads to a repetition of this obſervation, as it contains both an aſſertion and the p 
of that aſſertion ; two things which, for the moſt part, but eſpecially at firſt ſetting our, are 
with more advantage kept ſeparate, © It would certainly have been better, if this Sentence 
had contained only the aſſertion, ending with the word former and if a new one had then 
begun, entering on the proofs of Nature's fuperiority over Art, which is the ſubject conti- 
nued to the end of the paragraph. The proper diviſion of the period I ſhall point * af- 
ter r firſt made A Sow auen which occur on different parts of it. 

I we confoler the eee £4: it * have been preferable, if our Author had be⸗ 
gun, with ſaying, When we con ſider the works.---Diſcourſe ought always to begin, when it is 
poible,.ith a clear propoſition. The if, which is here employed, converts the Sentence 
into a ſuppoſition, which is always in ſome degree entangling, and proper to be uſed” only 
when the courſe of reaſoning renders it neceflary. As this obſervation however may, per- 
haps, be eonfidered as over-refined, and as the ſenſe would have remained the ſame in ei- 
ther form of expreſſion, I do not mean to charge our Author with any error on chis ac- 
count. We cannot abſolve him from inaccuracy in what immediately follows the works of 
Nature and Art. It is the ſcope of the Author throughout this whole Paper, to compare 
Nature and Art together, and to oppoſe them in ſeveral views to each other, Certainly 
therefore; in the beginning, he ought to have kept them as diſtinct as poſſible, by interpoſing 
the prepoſition; and ſaying, the works of Nature, and of Art. As the words ſtand at pre- 
ſents they would lead us to think that he is going to treat of theſe works, not as contraſted, 
but as connected; as united in forming one whole. When I ſpeak of Body and Soul as 
united in the Human Nature, I would interpoſe neither article nor prepoſition between them; 
* Man is compounded of Soul and Body.” But the caſe is altered, if I mean to diftinguiſh 
them from each other; then I repreſent them as ſeparate; and "Th I am to treat of the in- 
= GO of the Soul, and of the Bouy.” - 


Dd 2 | Though 
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Though Mak: may ſometimes appear as. beautiful or range -I cannot help conſidering this 
of the period. It does not clearly appear at firſt what the antecedent is 
to they. In reading onwards, we ſee the works of Art to be meant ; but from the ſtructure 
of the Sentence, they might be underſtood to refer to the former, as well as to the laft, In 
what follows, there is a greater ambiguity---may ſemetimes ahpear as beautiful or range. It 
is very doubrful in what | ſenſe we are to,underſtand asj_ in this paſſage. For, according as 
it is accented in reading, it may ſignify, that they appear equally beautiful or firange, to wit, 
with the works of Nature; and then it has the force of the Latin tam: or it may fignify 
no more than that they appear in the light of beautiful and range and then it has the force 
of the Latin faunguam, without importing aby compariſon. / An expreſſion ſo ambiguous, i is 
always faulty; z and it is doubly ſo here; becauſe, if the Author intended the former ſenſe, 
and meant (as ſeems moſt probable) to employ ar for a mark of compariſon, it was neceflary 
to have mentioned both the-compared objects; whereas only one member of the compariſon 
is here mentioned, viz. the works of Art; and if he intended the latter ſenſe, as was in that 
caſe ſuperfluous and encumbering, and he had better have ſaid fimply,, appear beautiful or 
fran ge. Aue epithet firange, which. Mr. Addiſon applies to the works of Art, cannot be 
i Strange works, appears not by any means a 1 ne to "OP what he 
here intends, which is new or ugcommon. | rn | 18 b 


Tux ſentence. concludes with much harmony. and dignity they can haus nothing: in them 
of that yaſtneſi and immenſity which afferd ſa great. an entertainment to. tha ming of the be- 
bolder.” "There is here a fulneſs and grandeur of exprethqn well ſuited to the ſubjectʒ though, 

aps; entertainment is not quite the proper word for expreſſing the. effect which, vaſtnels 
and immenſity have upon the mind. deviewing the obſervatious that have been made on 
this perjod, it might, I think; with advantages. be reſolved into two Sentences: ſome what 
after this manner: When we conſider the works of Nature and of Axt, as they are quali- 
« fied to entertain the a 75 „ We thall, find the jatter very defectiye in compariſon of 
te the former. The wo Art. way ſometimes appear no leſa beautiful or uncummon 
<« than thoſe of Nature ; but they can have 4 of that re and n . which ſo 


cc „ bighly tranſport d the mind of 1 te ehe, inte 1 20 


Tie one, proceeds our Author in the . maybe. as, Ne 
other ; hut can en in the . eee 17. 


Tus ene and the other, in the firſt part of this Sentence, mult unqueſtionably rolex ok 
works of Nature and of Art. For of theſe he had been ſpeaking immediately before 3 and 
with reference to the plural word, works, had employed the plural pronoun the. But in 
the courſe of the care he grog this conſtruction; and paſſes. very incopgruouſly to the 

ſonification of Art can never deu her/elf.---Fo render his ftyle conſiſtent; Art, and 
not the works of Art, ſhould have been made the nominative in this Sentence. Art may be 
as polite and delicate as Nature, but can never ſbeu berſel/=-- Polite. is a term oftener applied 
 tq perſons and to manners, than to things and is employed to ſignify their heing highly ci- 
vilized,”* Poliſhed, or refined, was the idea which the Author had in view. Though the 
general turn of this Sentence be elegant, yet, in order to render it perfect, I muſt obſerve, 
chat the concluding words, in the deſign, ſhould either have been akogether omitted, or 
ſomething ſhould have been properly oppoſed to them in the preceding member of the period, 
thus: Art may, in the execution, be as poliſhed and delicate as Nature; but, in the de- 
« fign, can never ſhew herſelf ſo auguſt and magnificent.” 


— 


There 
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. There is, ſomething more bold and maſterly in the Kae We 1 W ehe than in 
the nice touches and embelliſhments of Art. * N 


Tris Sentence is perfectly happy and clegant ; and carries, in all: the expreſſions, chat 
curioſa: felicitas, for which Mr. Addiſon. is ſo often remarkable, Bold and maſtetly, . are 
words. applicd with the utmoſt propriety. The ftrokes of Natute art finely oppoſed to the 
touches of art ; and the rough rates to the nice touches: the former painting the freedom 
and. caſe of Nature, and the other, the diminutive exactneſa af art; while both are intro- 
duced before us as different performers, and their reſpective merits in execution very juſtly 
contraſted with each other. 4582 | 


The beauties of the moſt fately garden or e lie in à narrow wat the a eden 
immediately runs them over, and requires ſomething elſe to gratify ber but in the wide folds. 
of Nature, the fight wanders up and down without confinement, and is WT with an infinite vas 
riety of 1 images, er $15 certain flint or number. 

Tas 'Sentance: i is not . 0 correct aud * as the ek, It Ade how 
ever; in the main, the character of our Author's ſtyle; not ſtrictly accurate, but agrees - 
ble, eaſy, and unaffected; enlivened too with a flight - perſonification; of the imagination, 
which gives 4 gaiety to the period Perhaps it had been better, if this perſdniſcation of the 
imagination, with; which the Sentence is introduced, had been contiaued throughout, and 
not changed unneceſſarily, and even improperly, into fight, in the ſecond member which 
is contrary both to unity aud elegance. It might have ſtood. thus---the imagination immadi 
ately runs them over, and requires ſomething elſe to gratify her ; but in the wide fields of Na 
ture, ſbe wanders up and down without confinememt.---The epithet ately, which the author 
uſes in the beginning of the ſentence, applies wich more propriety to palaces, than to gur- 
dens. The cloſe of the ſentence, without any certain flint or number, may be objected to, av 
both ſuperfluous and ungraceful.. It might perhaps have terminated better in this manner 

be * with an infinite variety of images, and wanders up enen Were 2 ber 


For this reaſon, we e find the Peet in love with a country les aki Nature . 
in the greateſt. perfection, OR out all * 88 that are n apt to doligbt the imagi- 
. > | Web Storz rf 


Tann 5 is ode in this Ae to attract reien . One would think it 
was rather the country, than a country life, on which the remark here made ſhould reſt. & 
country life may be productive of ſimplicity of manners, and of other virtues; but it is to the 
country itſelf, that the properties here mentioned belong, of. diſplaying the rien oh Na- 


ture, and furniſhing thoſe ſcenes which delight the imagination... 0 E 


But though there are ſeveral of theſe wild ſcenes that are more delightful than any artificial 
ſbows, yet we find the works of 'Nature ſtill more pleaſunt, the more they reſemble. thiſe of ard ; 
for in this caſe, our pleaſure riſes from a double principle; from the agreeablene/3 of the: objects 
to the cye, and from their ſimilitude to other objefts : we are pleaſed, as well with\ comparing; 
their beauties, as with ſurveying them, and can repreſent. them to our minds either at copies or 
as originals. Hence it is, that we take delight in a proſpeft which'is well laid aut, and diverſified 
with fields and meadows, woods and rivers ; in thoſe accidental landſcapes of trees, clouds, and ci- 
ties, that are RTE TOI in the veins 1 marble, in the currous fretwork oa rocks and grattos 


and, 
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and, in * in any thing that hath ſuch S of variety and regularity as may ſeem the 
Fett of defign, in what we call the works of chance. 


Tuns Style in the two Sentences, which compoſe this paragraph, is ſmooth and perſpicu- 
ous. . It lies open in ſome places to criticiſm ; but leſt the reader ſhould tire of what he may 
conſider as petty remarks, I ſhall paſs over any which theſe Sentences ſuggeſt; the rather 
too, as the idea which they preſent to us, of Nature's reſembling Art, of Art's being con- 
fidered as an original, and Nature as a copy, ſeems not very diſtin& nor well brought out, 


nor indeed very material to our Author's purpoſe. 


I the products of Nature riſe in value, according as they more or leſs reſemble thoſe of 
Art, ue may be ſure that artificial works receive a greater advantage from the reſemblance of 
fuch as are natural ; becauſe here the ſimilitude is not only pleaſant, but the pattern more per- 


IT is neceſſary to our preſent defign, to point out two conſiderable inaccuracies which oc- 
eur in this Sentence. If the products (he had better have faid the productions of Nature 
riſe in value, according as they more or leſs reſemble thoſe of Art.---Does he mean, that theſe 
productions riſe in value, both according as they more reſemble, and as they leſs reſemble, 
thoſe of Art? His meaning undoubtedly is, that they riſe in value only, according as they 
more reſemble them: and therefore, either theſe words, or 140%, muſt be ſtruck out, or the 
Sentence muſt run thus productions of Nature riſe or ſink in value, according as they more 
or leſs reſemble.---The preſent conſtruction of the Nd r = 3 deen wing to e 
and carelels writing. | ; | 


19 


Tux other inaccuracy | is towards PO end of 4 Sentence, and ſerves to egy 4 rule 
which I formerly gave, concerning the poſition of adverbs. The Author fays,---becau/e here 
the ſimilitude is not only pleaſant, but the pattern more perfett. Here, by the poſition of ihe 
adoerb only, we are led to imagine that he is going to give ſome other property of the ſimi- 
litude, that it is not only pleaſant, as he ſays, but more than pleaſant ; it is uſeful, or, on 
ſome account or other, valuable. Whereas, he is going to oppoſe another thing to the „mi- 
litude itſelf, and not to this property of its being pleaſant ; and therefore, the right colloca- 
tion, beyond doubt, was, becauſe here, not only the ſimilitude is pleaſant, but the pattern 
more perfect: the contraſt lying, not between pleaſant and more perfect, but between ſimili- 
tude and „ ee of che Nr and pou of wy” n on war attentions 
R 5 1 | 
1 

. prettieft TOE 1 ever pads was one Sy on the walls of a dark room, which 

feed oppoſite on one ſide to a navigable river, and, on the other, foa park. The experiment is 


2 common in Meg 


* 5 degcription of: the landſcape which fellows; 1 Me. Addiſon is n dy, 
but in this introduction to it, he is obſcure and indiſtiact. One who had not ſeen the ex- 
periment of the Camera Obſcura, could comprehend nothing of what he meant. And even, 
after we underſtand what he points at, we are at ſome loſs, whether to underſtand his de- 
ſeription as of one continued landſcape, or of two different ones, produced by the projecti- 
on of two Camera Obſcuras on oppoſite walls. The ſcene, which I am inclined to think 
Mr. — here refers to, is Greenwich 9 with the proſpect of the Thames, as ſeen 
by a 
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by a Camera Obſcura, which is placed in a fmall room io the upper tory orf the Obſerva- 
tory z where I remember to have ſeen, many years ago, the whole ſcene here deferibed; cor- 
reſponding ſo much to Mr. Addiſon's account of it in this paſſage, that, at the time, it re- 
called it to my memory. As the Obſervatory ſtands in the middle of the Park, it overlooks, 
from one fide, both the river and the park; and the objects afterwards mentioned, the ſhips, 
the trees, and the deer, are preſented in one view, without needing any aſſiſtance from op- 
poſite walls. Put into plainer language, the Sentence might run thus: The prettieſt 
4 landſcape I ever ſaw, was one formed by a Camera Obſcura, à common optical inſtru- 
„ment, on the wall of a dark room, which overlooked a navigable river and a park.”  \ | 


Here you might diſcover the waves and fluctuations of the water in firmg and proper colours, 
with the picture of a ſhip entering at one end, and ſailing by degrees through the whole piece. 
On another, there appeared the green ſhadows of trees, waving to and fro een * er and 
herds of deer among them in miniature, leaping about upan the wall. | 5 


BATING one or two ſmall inaccuracies, this is beautiful and lively painting. The prin- 
eipal inaccuracy lies in the connection of the two Sentences, Here, and On another, I ſup« 
poſe the Author meant, on one fide, and on another ſide. As it ſtands, another is ungram+ 
matical, having nothing to which it refers. But, the fluctuations of the water, the ſhip 
entering and ſailing on by degrees, the trees waving in the wind, and the herds of deer 
among them leaping about, | is $ all very clegant, and gives a beautiful e of _ ſcene- 


meant to be II Lan 


* 


1 muſt aſe eſs as novelty of ſuch a fight, + may be one occaſion of i its A to 5 imagin 
nation, but certainly the chief reaſon, is its near reſemblance to Nature ; as it dots not only; 


like other piftures, give the colour and figure, but the motions of the things it repreſents. 


In this Cantanes there | is nothing remarkable, either to be praiſed or blamed. In the con» 
clufion, inſtead of the things it repreſents, the regularity of correct Style requires the things. 
which it repreſents. In the beginning, as one occaſion and the chi reaſon are oppoſed to one 
another, I ſhould think it beiter to have repeated the fame word on mw of its en 
neſs to the imagination, but Dy the chief reſo ic, Oc. 


We have before obſerved, that n is eee in Nature, ſomething more grond 2 au- 
guft than what e meet with in the curifioties of Art; When, therefore, we ſee this imitated: 
in any meaſure, it gives us a'nobler and more exalted kind f pleafurty than- was. we' W 
from the nicer and more accurate * of Art. | A 


- Ir would have been better to have avoided terminating theſe ein 1+ 1fart” manner LG 
n to cach other; curigſities of Art productions of Ant. N ; it 
7737 Of 

On this account, our Engliſh gardens are not ſo-enttrtaming'to' the fancy as 106 in France 
and Italy, where we ſee a large extent of ground covered over with an agreeable mixture e, 
garden and foreft, which repreſent every where an artificial rudeneſs, much more charming 
than that neatneſs and elegance which we meet with in thoſe of our: own country. © © Do 


Tux expreſſion repreſent” every * an artificlal rudeneſs, is ſo inaccurate. that I n- 


clined to think, what ſtood i in Mr. Addifon' s manuſcript muſt have been---preſent every: 
uhere. 
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bene For the mixture of garden and foreſt does not repreſent, but actually exbibite or 
preſents, artificial rudeneſs. That mixture repreſents indeed natural ee * 
N. me, to imitate ĩt 3 but it in reality i-, and preſents, ertificial rudeneſs. 1 


i 1 might indeed be of ill conſequence to the public, as well as unprofitable fo private perſons, 
to alienate ſo much ground from paſturage and the plough, in many parts of a country that is % 
well peopled and cultivated to n far greater advantage. But why may not @ whole eftate be 
thrown into a kind of garden by frequent plantations, that may turn as much to the profit as 
the pleaſure of the ewner ?| A marſh quergrown with willows, or a mountain ſhaded with oaks, 
are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, than when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields 
corn make a'pleaſant preſpect . and if the walks were a little taken care of that lie between 
them, and the natural embroidery of the meadows were helped and improved by ſome fmall addi. 
tions of art, and the ſeveral rows of hedges were ſet off by trees and flawers _ the ng was 
capable of receiving, a man might make a pretty landſcape of his own poſſeſſions. un 


Tus ideas here are juſt, and the Style is eaſy and perſpicuous, though in ſome places 
bordering, on the careleſs. Ia that paſſage, for inſtance, if the walks were a little taken care 
of. that lis between. them---0ne member is clearly out of its place, and. the turn of the phraſe, 
A little taken care of, is-vulgar and colloquial. . Much better, if it 2 run . ** 
e eee e e ee \ +. 1 


Writers whe have given us an account of China, tell us, the inhabitants of het: 8 
laugh at the plantations of our Europeans, which are laid out by the rule and the line; becauſe, 
they ſay, any ene may place trees in equal rows and uniform figures. They chuſe rather to ſbow 
a genius in wort of this nature, and therefore always conceal the art by which they direct them- 
ſelves. . They have a word, it ſeems, in their language, by which they expreſs the particular 
| beauty of a plantation, that thus ſtrites the imagination at firſt Jght, without een what 


it i 1. has ho e an fett. f 


8 Tuner Sentences farniſh occaſion. for-no "EN except 6005 in the lud of "ol Foes 
cular ĩs improperly. uſed inſtead of peculiar---the peculiar beauty of a plantation that thus flrikes 
the imagination, was the pbraſe to haye conveyed the idea which, the Author meant; * 
the beauty which 9 it from plantations of another kind. 


Our Briniſb 3 an the contrarys in ſtæad of n nature, love to 3 from it 
- 46 murb as poſhbles.. "x An 1 88 eee e marks une | 
1 on every plant and buſh. 


\ + Tmnss Sentences ace lively and elegant. They make an agreeable diverſity from the 
ſtrain of thoſe which went before; and are marked with the hand of Mr, Addiſon. I have 
to remark only, that, in the phraſe, inſfead of humouring nature, love to deviate from it 
humouring and deviating, are terms aot properly eppoſed to each other; a ſort of perſonifi- 

cation of nature is begun in the firſt of ther, whieh is not ſupported in the ſecond.---To hu- 

mouring, was to have been oppoſed, a ee it Rnd was * e e or . 

ing along with nature, was to have been uſed. 8 | 


Ide net know, whether. 1 am, fingular in my opinion, but, for my. own part, I would rather 


| 4 upon @ #766, in alliis luxuriancy and difſuſin of beaght and brancher, than when it is thus 
cut 


- 
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cut and trimmed inte a mathematical figure ; and cannot but. N that an n in flower, 
bl infinitely more re delightful, than all wr little labyrinths of the moſt Jeniſhed parterre. 


Ta1s Sentence is extremely ue and every way beautiful. It carries all the cha- 
racteriſtics of our Author's natural, graceful, and flowing language.---A tree, in all its lux- 
uriancy and diffuſion of boughs and branches, is a remarkable happy expreflion. The Author 
ſcems to become luxuriant in deſcribing au object which! is ſo, and —_ renders the foupd 
A E echo to che ſenſe. | * 


But as our ir apt modeler; of din; wil their magazines of plants to diſpoſe Pg is very 
natural in them to tear up all the beautiful plantations of fruit trees, and contrive a plan that 
may moſt turn to their profit, by taking off their aa, "ora * the like moveable plants, 


with which their ſbops are plen rifully flocked. 


45 author ſhould always ſtudy to e when it is 1 his power, with grack and 
dignity. It is ſomewhat unfortunate, that this paper did not end, as it might very well 
have done, with the former beautiful period. The impreſſion left on the mind by the beau- 
ties of nature, with which he had been entertaining us, would then have been more agree- 
| able. But in this ſentence there is a great falling off; and we return with pain from thoſe 

pleaſing objects, to the inſignificant contents of a * : mop We 
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*, 


rit of Mr. Addiſon's Style, by pointing out the faults and the beauties that arg 

mingled i in the writings of that great Author. They were not compoſed with 
any view to gain the reputation of a Critic ; but intended for the afliſtance of ſuch as are 
deſirous of ſtudying the moſt proper and elegant conſtruction of Sentences in the Engliſh 
Language. To ſuch, it is hoped, they may be of advantage; as the proper application of 
rules reſpecting Style, will always be beſt learned by means of the illuſtration which exam- 
ples afford. I conceived that examples, taken from the writings of an Author ſo juſtly eſ- 
teemed, would, on that account, not only be more attended to, but would alſo produce this 
good effect, of familiariſing thoſe who ſtudy compoſition with the Style of a writer, from 
whom they may, upon the whole, derive great benefit. With the ſame view, I thall; in 
this Lecture, give one critical exerciſe more of the ſame kind, upon the Style of an Author 


of a CT character, Dean Swift; repeating the intimation I gave formerly, that ſuch as 
| Ee ſtand 


M Y deſign, in the four preceding Ledknate, wis not merely to appreciate * ̃ 


_ preſs himſelf with accuracy and care. Our Author begins thus: 


_ © certaiply deſerves 
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ſtand in need of no aſſiſtance of this kindz and who, therefore, will naturally conſider ſuch 


minute diſcuſſions concerning the. propriety of words, and. ſtructure of Sentences, as beneath 
their attention, had beſt paſs over what will ſeem to them a tedious part of the work. 


I FORMERLY gave the general character of Dean Swift's Style. He is eſteemed one of 
our moſt correct writers. His Style is of the plain and ſimple kind ; free of all affectation, 


1 and all ſuperfluity ; perſpicuous, manly, and pure. "Theſe. are its advantages. But we are 
not to look for much ornament and grace in it“. On the contrary, Dean Swift ſeems to 


have lighted and deſpiſed the ornaments of Language, rather than to have ſtudied them. 
His arrangement. is often looſe and negligent. In elegant, muſical, and figurative Language, 
he is muck inferior to Mr. Addiſon. His manner of writing carries in it the character of 
one who reſts altogether upon his ſenſe, and aims at no more than giving his meaning in a 


clear and conciſe manner. | . 


Trar part of his writings, which I ſhall now examine, is the beginning of his treatiſe, 


"entitled, © A Propoſal for correcting, improving, and aſcertaining the Engliſh Tongue,“ 
n a letter addreſſed to the Earl of Oxford, then Lord High Treaſurer. I was led, by the 


nature of the ſubject, to chooſe this treatiſe 3 but, in juſtice to the Dean, I muſt obſerve, 
that, after having examined it, I do not eſteem it one of his moſt correct productions; but 


am apt to think it has been more baſtily compoſed than ſome other of them. It bears the 


title and form of a letter; but it is, however, in truth, a Treatiſe deſigned for the Public: 

and, therefore, in examining it, we cannot proceed upon the indulgence due to an Epiſto- 
lary correſpondepce. When a man addreſſes himſelf to a friend only, it is ſufficient if he 
makes himſelf fully underftood by him; but when an Author writes for the Public, whether 
he aſſumes the form of an Epiſtle or not, we are always entitled to expect, that he ſhall cx- 


Rod þ 


What I 1 honour of mentioning to your Lordſhip, ſome time ago, in converſation, was 


| not @ new thought, juſt then flarted by accident or occafion, but the reſult of long reflection: 


and I have been confirmed in my ee by the wm of Joe very . perſons with, 
whom. 7 a. | | n 


Tun diſpoſition: of circumſtances in a Sentence, ſuch as ſerve to limit or a ſome af: 
ſertion, or to denote time and place, I formerly ſhowed to be a matter of nicety; and I 
obſerved, that it ought to be always held a rule, not to croud ſuch circumſtances together, 
but rather to intermix them with more capital words, in ſuch different parts of the Sentence 
as can admit them naturally. Here are two circumſtances of this kind placed together, 


which had better have been ſeparated, ſome time ago, in converſation - better thus: Hhat 
 _ bad tht honour, | ſome time ago, of mentioning ta your Lordſbip, in con vetſat ion as not a neu 


thought, proceeds our Author, farted by accident or occaſion ; the different meaning of theſe 
two words may not, at firſt, occur. They have, however, a diſtin& meaning, and are pro- 


perl uſed; for it is one very laudable property of our Author's Style, that ĩt is ſeldom in- 
8 l with W ſynonymous words. Started by accident, is, fortuitouſly or at 


random; 


„ Jam glad ta find, that, in · my judgment e this-Author's compoſition, I have coincided with-the opinion of a 
very able critic : ** This eaſy and Ale conveyance of meaning, it was Swift's deſire to attain, and for having attained, be 

pee raiſe, though, perhaps, not the higheſt praiſe. For purpoſes merely didaQtic, when ſomething is to be 
4 told that was not known before, it is in the {& degree proper : but againſt that inattention by which known truths 
are ſuffered to be neglected, it makes ug proviton; it inſtructs, but does not perſuade.” Johnſon's Lives of the Pocts; 


in Swift. 
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random; ſtarted by occaſion, is, by ſome incident, which at that time gave birth to it. His 
meaning is, that it was not a new thought which either caſually ſprung up in his mind, or 
was ſuggeſted to him, for the firſt time, by the train of the diſcourſe : but, as he adds, was 
the reſult of long reflection. He proceeds: 


They all agreed, that nothing would be of greater uſe towards the improvement of knowledge + 
and politeneſs, than ſome effettual method, for corretting, enlarging, and aſcertaining aur 
Language ; and they think it a work very poſſible to be compaſſed under the protection of a 
prince, the countenance and SM" AR of a INE and the care of proper perſons choſen. . 
for fuch an a OW f 


Tuis is an excellent Sentence; clear, and elegant. The 8 N are e all ſimple, well choſen, 
and expreſſive z and arranged in the moſt proper order. It is a harmonious period too, 
which is a beauty not frequent in our Author. The laft part of it conſiſts of three mem- 
bers, which gradually riſe and ſwell above one another, without any affected or unſuitable 
pomp z---tnder. the protection of a prince, the countenance and encouragement of a miniſtry, 
and the care of proper perſons choſen for ſuch an undertaking. We may remark, in the be- 
ginning of the Sentence, the proper uſe of the prepoſition towards---greater uſe towards the 
improvement of knowledge and politeneſi importing the pointing or tendency of any thing 
to a certain end; which could not have been ſo well expreſſed by the prepoſition for, com- 
monly employed in place of towards, by Authors who are leſs attentive, than Dean Swift 
was, © WEE of words, a 2 


Ong fault might, perhaps, be found, both with this and the former Sentene&y-eonfider- 
ed as introductory ones. We expect, that an introduction is to unfold, clearly and directly, 
the ſubje& that is to be treated of. In the firſt Sentence; our Author had told us, of a 
thought he mentioned to his Lordſhip, in converſation; which had been the refult of long 
reflection, and concerning which he had conſulted judicious perſons. But what that thought 
was, we are never told directly. We gather it indeed from the ſecond Sentence, wherein he 
informs us, in what theſe judicious perſons agreed; namely, that ſome method for improv- 
ing the language was both uſeful and practicable. Bur this indirect method of opening the 
ſubject, would have been very faulty in a regular treatiſe ; though the eaſe of the epiſtolary 
form, which our Author here aſſumes in addrefling his patron, may excuſe it in tu 
ſent caſe. 


I was glad to find your Lordſbip's anfwer in ſo different a ftyle from what hath commonly been 
made uſe of, on the like occaſions, for ſome years paſt ; That all ſuch thoughts muſt be defer- 
« red to a time of peace ;” a topic which ſome have carried fo far, that they would not haue 
us, by any means, think of preſerving our civil and religious conflitution, becauſe we are en- 
gaged in @ war abroad. | | 


Tars Sentence alſo is clear and elegant; only there is one inaccuracy, when he ſpeaks of 
his Lordſhip's anſwer being in ſo different a ſtyle from what had formerly been uſed. His 
anſwer to what ? or to whom? For from any thing going before, ir does not appear that 
any application or addreſs had been made to his Lordſhip by thoſe perſons,” whoſe opinion 
was mentioned in the preceding Sentence; and to whom the anſwer, here ſpoken of, natu- 
rally refers. There is a little indiſtinctneſs, as I before obſerved, in our Author's manner of 
#'s introduciog his NY here. We may obſerve too, that the er to find your anſwer 

Ee 2 | in 
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in fo different a fyle---though abundantly ſuited to the language of converſation, or of a fa. 
miliar letter, yet, in regular compoſition, requires an en en to find your an- 


fwer run in fo different a ſtyle. 


tt will be among the diſtinguiſhing marks of your 8 my Zi: thet 5 you have a genius 
above all ſuch regards, and that no reaſonable propoſal, for the honour, the advantage, or or. 
nament of your Os e foreign to your immediate office, was ever 3 by you. 


Taz phraſe---a gaming 2 all ſuch regards, both ſeems MSL ER harſh, and does not 
clearly expreſs what the Author means, namely, the confined views of thoſe who neglected 
every thing that belonged to the arts of peace in the time of war.---Bating this expreſſion, 
there is nothing that can be ſubject to the leaſt py greg in this rape ard nor in all that 


fan to the my the paragraph. 5890 


I a * yi the merit of this candor and condeſeenſion on is — 15 . lefſencd, becauſe your” Lord. 
Hip hardly leaves-us room to offer our good wiſbes; removing all our difficulties, and ſupplying 
our wants, fafter than the moſt viſionary prejector can adjuſt his ſchemes. And therefore, my 
Lord, the deſign of this paper is not ſo much to offer you ways and means, as to complain of a 
grievance, the redrefſing of which is to be your own work, as much as that of paying the nati- 
on's debts, or opening a trade into the South Sea; and, though not of ſuch immediate benefit as 


© either of theſe, or any other. of your. glorious actions, yet, perhaps, in FOR ages not * to 


your honcur. 


Tus compliments which the Dean here pays to his patron, are very high and ſtrained; 
and ſhow, that, with all his ſurlineſs, he was as capable, on ſome occaſions, of making his 
court to a great man by flattery, as other writers. However, with reſpect to the Style, 
which is the ſole object ot our preſent conũderation, every thing here, as far as appears to 
me, is faultleſs. In theſe Sentences, and, indeed, throughout this paragraph, in general, 
which we have now ended, our Author's Style appears to great advantage. We ſee that eaſe 
and fimplicity, that correctneſs and diſtinctneſs, which particularly characteriſe it. It is very 
remarkable, how few Latiniſed words Dean Swift employs. No writer, in /our Language, 
is ſo purely Engliſh as he is, or borrows ſo little aſſiſtance from words of foreign derivation. 
From none can we take a better model of the choice and proper ſignificancy of words. It is 
remarkable, in the Sentences we have now before us, how plain all the expreſſions are, and 
yet, at the ſame time, how fignificant ; and, in the midſt of that high ſtrain of compliment 
into which he riſes, how little there is of pomp, or glare of expreflion. How very few 
writers can preſerve this manly temperance: of Style; or would think a compliment of this 


nature ſupported with ſufficient dignity, unleſs they had embelliſhed. it with ſome of thoſe 


high ſounding words, whoſe chief effect is no other than to give their Language a Riff and 
forced appearance ? 


My Lord, I do 7 Vs in the name of all the learned and polite perſons of the nation, complain 
te your Lord/bip, as Firſt Miniſter, that our Lang is extremely imperfet ; that its daily 
improvements are by no means in propor tion to its daily tor ruptions; that the pretenders to po- 
liſh and refine it, have chiefly multiplied abuſes and Ne ; oY n in many — 


it N againſt very part of grammar. 
Tux turn of this Sentence is extremely elegant. He had ſpoken before of a grievance for 


which he ſought redreſs, and he carries on the alluſion, by entering, here, directly on his 


ſubject, 


** 
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ſubject, in the Style of a public repreſentation preſented to the Miniſter of State. One imper- 
fection, however, there is in this Sentence, which, luckily for our purpoſe, ſerves to illu- 
ſtrate a rule before given, concerning the poſition of adverbs, ſo as to avoid ambiguity. It is 
in the middle of the Sentence;z---that the pretenders to poliſh and refine it, have chiefly multi- 
plied abuſes and abſurdities.---Now, concerning the import of this adverb, chiefly, I aſk, 
whether it ſignifies that theſe pretenders to poliſh the Language, have been the chief perſons 
who have multiplied its abuſes, in diſtinction from others ; or, that the chief thing which theſe 
pretenders have done, is to multiply the abuſes of our Language, in oppoſition to their doing 
any thing to refine it? Theſe two meanings are really different; and yet, by "the poſition. 
which the word chiefly has in the Sentence, we are left at a loſs in which to underſtand it. 
The conſtruction would lead us rather to the latter ſenſe ; that the chief thing which theſe: 
pretenders have done, is to multiply the abuſes of our n But it is more than proba- 
ble, that the former ſenſe was what the Dean intended, as it carries more of his uſual ſatirical 
edge; © that the pretended refiners of our Language were, in fact, its chief corruptors 3“ 
on which ſuppoſition, his words ought to have run thus: that the pretenders to poliſh and re- 
fine it, have been the chief perſons to multiply its abuſes and abſurdities ;* which would have 
rendered the ſenſe perfectly clear. 


' PERHAPS, too, there might be ground for obſerving farther upon this Sentence, that as 
Language is the object with which it ſets out; that our Language is extremely imperfe#t ; and 
then follows an. enumeration concerning Language, in three particulars, it had been better if 
Language had been kept the ruling word, or the nominative to every verb, without changing 
the ſcene ; by making pretenders the ruling word, as is done in the ſecond member of the enu- 

. meration, and then, in the third, returning again to the former word, Language That the 
pretenders to poliſh---and that, in many inſtances, it fendi I am perſuaded, that the ſtrue-- 
ture of the Sentence would have been more neat and happy, and its unity more complete, if 
the members of it had been arranged thus: That our Language is extremely imperfe&; that 
&« its daily improvements are by no means in proportion to its daily corruptions; that, in 
« many inſtances, it offends againſt every part of grammar; and that the pretenders to po- 
« liſh and refine it, have been the chief perſons to multiply its abuſes and abſurdities.“ 
This degree of attention ſeemed proper to be beſtowed on ſuch.a Sentence as this, in order to 
ſhow how it might have been conducted after the moſt: I manner. Our GIGS after- 


having ſaid, 


Left your Lordſbip ſhould think my cenſure too ſevere, I ſhall take leave to be more particular ; : 
proceeds in the following paragraph: 


T believe your. Lordſbip will agree with me, in the reaſon why our PEER is leſs refined ; 
than thoſe of ltaly, Spain, or Fr rance. 


I am ſorry to ſay, that now we ſhall have leſs to commend in our Author. For the 
whole of this paragraph, on which we are entering, is, in truth, perplexed and inaccurate. 
Even, in this ſhort Sentence, we may diſcern an inaccuracy---why eur Language it leſs re. 
fined than thoſe of Italy, Spain, or France putting the pronoun theſe in the plural, when 
the antecedent ſubſtantive to which it refers is in the: ſiugular, our Language. Inſtances of 
this kind may ſometimes be found in Engliſh authors; but they ſound: harſh to che ear, and 
are certainly contrary to the purity of grammar. By a very little attention, this inaccuracy. 
could have been remedied ; and the Sentence have been made to run much better in this way 
« why our Language is leſs refined than the Italian, Spaniſh, or French. 


* 
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| It is plain, that the Latin Tongue, in its purity, was never in this and; towards the 
conqueſt of which, few or no attempts were made till the time of Claudius; neither was that 
Language ever ſo vulgar in Britain, as it is known to have been in Gaul and Spain. 


To ſay, that the Latin Tongue, in its purity, was never in this iſland, is very careleſs 
Style ; it ought to have been, was never ſpoken in this ifland. In the progreſs of the Sen- 
tence, he means to give a reaſon why the Latin was never ſpoken in its purity amongſt us, 
becauſe our iſland was not conquered by the Romans till after the purity of their Tongue 
began to decline. But this reaſon ought to have been brought out more clearly. This 
might cafily have been done, and the relation of the ſeveral parts of the Sentence to each 
other much better pointed out by means of a ſmall variation; thus: It is plain, that the 
4% Latin Tongue, in its purity, was never ſpoken in this iſland, as few or no attempts to- 
« wards the conqueſt of it were made till the time of Claudius.” He adds, Neither was that 
Language ever fo vulgar in Britain.-----Vulgar was one of the worſt words he could have 
- choſen for expreſſing what he means here; namely, that the Latin Tongue was at no time 
fo general, or ſo much in common uſe, in Britain, as it is known to have been .in Gaul and 
Spain.—--Fulgar, when applied to Language, commoly fignifies impure, or debaſed Lan- 
guage, ſuch. as is ſpoken by the low people, which is quite oppofite to the Author's ſenſe 
here; for, in place of meaning to ſay, that the Latin ſpoken in Britain was not ſo debaſed, 
as what was ſpoken in Gaul and Spain; he means juſt the contrary, and had been telling 
us, that we never were acquainted with the Latin at all, till its purity began to be corrupted. 


Further, we find that the Roman legions here were at length all recalled to help their country 
againſt the Goths, and other barbarous invaders. 1 5170 


Tas chief ſcope of this Sentence is, to give a reaſon why the Latin Tongue did got ſtrike 
any deep root in this iſland, on account of the ſhort continuance of the Romans in it. He 
goes on: NT? ger? 


Meantime the Britons, left to ſbiſt for themſelves, and daily harraſſed by cruel inroads from 
the Pitts, was forced to call in the Saxons for their defence ; who, conſequently reduced the 
greateſt part of the i/land to their own power, drove the Britons into the moſt remote and moun- 
fainous parts, and the reft of the Fountry, in cuftoms, religion, and language, became wholly 
Saxon. | A 


Tuts is a very exceptionable ſentence. Firſt, the phraſe, left to ſoift for themſelves, is 
rather a low phraſe, and too much in the familiar Style to be proper in a grave treatiſe. 
Next, as the Sentence advances---forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, who, conſe- 
quently, reduced the greateſt part of the iſiand to their own power. What is the meaning of 
conſequently here? if it means © afterwards,” or © in progreſs of time,” this, certainly, is 
not a ſenſe in which conſequently is often taken; and therefore the expreſſion is chargeable 
with obſcurity. The adverb, conſequently, in its moſt common acceptation, denotes one 
thing following from another, as an affect from a cauſe. If he uſes it in this ſenſe, and 
means that the Britons being ſubducd by the Saxons, was a neceflary conſequence of their 
having called in theſe Saxons to their afliſtance, this conſequence is dran tco abruptly, and 
needed more explanation. For though it has often happened, that nations have been ſub- 
dued by their own auxiliaries, yet this is not a conſequence of ſuch a nature that it can be 
aſſumed, as ſeems here to be done, for a firſt and ſelf-evident principle.---But further, what 


* 


N 
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ſhall we ſay to this phraſe, reduced the greateſt part of the i/land to their own power ? we ſay, 
reduce to rule, reduce to practice we can ſay, that one mation reduces another to ſubjeftion 
---But when deminion or power is uſed, we always, as far as I know, ſay, reduced under 
their power. Reduce ta their power, is ſo harſh and uncommon an expreſſion, that, though 
Dean Swift's authority in language be very great, yet, in the uſe of this phraſe, I am of 
opinion, that it would not be ſafe to follow his example. : * 

Bas IDEs theſe particular inaccuracies, this Sentence is chargeable with want of unity in 
the compoſition of the whole. The perſons and the ſcene are too often changed upon 
us---Firſt, the Britons are mentioned, who. are haraſſed by inroads from the Pits ; next, 
the Saxons appear, who ſubdue the greateſt part of the iſland, and drive the Britons into 
the mountains; and, laſtly, the reſt of the country is introduged, and a deſcription given 
of the change made upon it. All this forms a groupe of various objects, preſented in ſuch 
quick ſucceſſion, that the mind finds it difficult to comprehend them under one view. Accord- 
ingly, it is quoted in the Elements of Criticiſm, as an. inſtance of a. ſcatence rendered faulty 
by the breach of unity. | 7 


This I take to be the reaſon why there are more Latin words remaining in the Britiſh than' 
the old Saxon ; which, excepting ſome few variations in the orthography, is the ſame in moſt” 
eriginal words with our preſent Engliſh, as well as with the German and other northern dialeRs.. 


Tnars Sentence is faulty, ſomewhat in the ſame manner with the laſt. It is looſe in the 
connection of its parts; and, beſides this, it is alſo too looſely connected with the preced-- 
ing ſentence. What he had there ſaid, concerning the Saxons expelling the Britons,” and 
changing the cuſtoms, the religion, and the language of the country, is a clear and good 
reaſon for our preſent language being Saxon rather than Britiſh.. This is the inference: 
which we would naturally expect him to draw from the premiſes juſt before laid down : But 
when he tells us, that this is the reaſon why there are more Latin words remaining in the Bri-- 
tiſh tongue than in the old Saxon, we are preſently at a ſtand. No reaſon for this inference 
appears. If it can be gathered at all from the foregoing deduction, it is gathered only im- 

ly. For, as he had told us, that the Britons had ome connection with the Romans, 
he ſhould have alſo told us, in order to make ont his inferehce, that the Saxons never had 
any, The truth is, the whole of this paragraph cuncerning the influence of the Latin tongue 
upon ours, is careleſs, perplexed, and obſcure. His argument required to have been more 
fully unfolded, in order to make it be diſtinctly apprehended, and to give it its due force. 
In the 'next. paragraph, he proceeds to diſcourſe concerning the influence of the French. 
tongue upon our language. The Style becomes more clear, though not remarkable for- 


great beauty or elegance. 


Edward the Confeſſer having lived long in France, appears to be the firſt who introduced any 
mixture of the French tongue with the Saxon ; the court affecting what the Prince was fond of, - 
and others taking it up for a faſhion, an it is now with us. William the Conqueror: proceeded ' 
much further, bringing ver with bim vaſt numbers of that nation, ſcattering them in every 
monaſtery, giving them great quantities of land, directing all pleadings to be in that language, 
and endeavouring to make it univerſal in the kingdom. 


On theſe two Sentences; I have nothing of moment to obſerve. The ſenſe is brought 
out clearly, and in fimple, unaffected language. | 
| | : This 
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This, at leaft, is the opinion generally received; but your Lordſhip hath fully convinced me, 
that the French tongue made yet a greater progreſs here under Harry the Second, who had 
large territories on that continent both from his father and his wife , made frequent journey; 


and 3 4 crap and was always attended with a number of his countrymen, retainers 


at court. — 


Ix the las of this Sentence, our Author ſtates an oppoſition between. an Opinion 
-generally received, and that of his Lordſhip ; and, in compliment to his patron, he tells us, 
that his Lordſhip had convinced him” of ſomewhat that differed from the general opinion. 
Thus one muft naturally underſtand his words: This, at leaft, is the opinion generally re- 
ceived ; but your Lordſhip hath fully convinced mo. Now here there muſt be an inaccuracy of 
expreſſion. For, on examining what went before, there appears no ſort of oppoſition be- 
'rwixt the generally received opinion, and that of the Author's patron. The general opinion 
was, that William the Conqueror had proceeded much farther than Edward the Confeſſor, 


in propagating the French language, and had endeavoured to make it univerſal. Lord Ox- 


ford's opinion was, that the French tongue had gone on to make a yet greater progreſs under 
Harry the Second, than it had done under his predeceſſor William : which two opinions arc 
as entirely conſiſtent with one another, as any can be; and therefore the oppoſition here 


affected to be ſtated 2 them, by the adverſative particle but, was improper and 


groundleſs. 


© For ſome centuries after, there was a conflant intercourſe between France and England by 
the dominiions we poſſeſſed there, and the conqueſts we made ſo that our language, between two 
and three hundred years ago, ſeems to have had a greater mixture with French than at pre- 
fent ; many words having been afterwards rejected, and ſome ſince the days of Spenſer ; al- 


gy we have fill retained not a few, which have been long antiquated i in France. 7 


Tuts is a Sentence too long and intricate, and liable to the ſame objection that was made 
to a former one, of the want of unity. It conſiſts of four members, each divided from the 
ſubſequent by a ſemicolon. In going along, we naturally expect the Sentence is to end at 
the ſecond of theſe, or, at fartheſt, at the third; when, to our ſurpriſe, a new member 


pops out upon us, and fatigues our attention in joining all the parts together. Such a ſtruc- > 


ture of a Sentence is always the mark of careleſs writing. In the firſt member of the Sen- 
tence, à conflant intercourſe between France and England, by the dominions we poſſeſſed there, 
and the conqueſts we made, the conſtruction is not ſufficiently filled up. In place of inter- 
ceurſe by the deminions we poſſeſſed, it ſhould have been--=by reaſon of the daminions we paſſeſ- 
Jed---or---occaſioned by the dominions we poſſeſſed---and in place of---the dominions we poſſeſſed 
there, and the conqueſts we made, the regular Style is---the dominions which we poſſeſſed there, 
and the conqueſts which we made, The relative pronoun which, is: indeed in phraſes of this 
kind ſometimes omitted: But, when it is omitted, the Style becomes elliptic ; and though 
in converſation, or in the very light and eaſy kinds of writing, ſuch elliptic Style may not be 

improper, yet in grave and regular writing, it is better to fill up the conſtruction, and in- 
ſert the relative pronoun.--- After having ſaid---7 could produce ſeveral inflances of both kinds, 


1 it were of any uſe of r Author begins the next paragraph thus: 


examine into the ſeveral circumſtances by which the language of a country may be altered, 
would force me te enter into a wide field. | 


| THERE 
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Tarkk is nothing remarkable in this Sentence, unleſs that here occurs the firſt inſtance 
of a metaphor fince the beginning of this treatiſe ;' entering into a wide field, being put for 
beginning an extenſive ſubject. Few writers deal leſs in figurative language than Swift. I 
before obſerved, that he appears to deſpiſe ornaments of this kind; and though this renders 
his Style ſomewhat dry on ſerious ſubjects, yet his plainneſs and fimplicity, I muſt not for- 
bear to remind my readers, is far preferable to an oſtentatious and affected parade of or- 


nament. 


I. ſhall only obſerve, that the Latin, the French, and the Engliſh, ſeem to have undergone 
the ſame fortune. The firſt from the days of Romulus, to thoſe of Fulius Ceſar, ſuffered per- 
petual changes: and by what we meet in thoſe Authors who accaſionally ſpeak on that ſubjeft, as 
well as from certain fragments of old laws, it is maniſeſt that-the Latin, three hundred years be- 
fore Tully, was as unintelligible in his time, as the French and Engliſh of the ſame period are 
now ; and theſe two have changed as much fince William the Conqueror (which is but little leſs 
than 700 years ), as the Latin appears to have done in the like term. | | 


THE Dean plainly appears to be writing negligently here. This Sentence is one of that 


involved and intricate kind, of which ſome inſtances have occurred before; but none warſe _ 


than this. It requires a very diſtin& head to comprehend the whole meaning of the ed = 
at firſt reading. In one part of it we find extreme careleſſneſs of expreſſion. He fays, it 
it manifeſt that the Latin, 300 years before Tully, was as unintelligible in his time, as the 
Engliſh and French of the ſame period are now. By the Engliſh and French of the ſame period, 
muſt-naturally be underſtood, the Engliſh and French that were ſpoken three hundred years be- 
fore Tully. This is the only grammatical meaning his words will bear; and yet aſſuredly 
what he means, and what it would have been eaſy for him to have expreſſed with more pre- 
ciſion, is, the Engliſh and French that were ſpoken 300 years ago; or at a period equally 
diſtant from our age, as the old Latin, which he had mentioned, was from the age of 
Tully. © But when an author writes haſtily, and does not review with proper care what he 
has written, many ſuch inaccuracies will be apt to creep into his Style. | 


Whether our Language or the French will decline as faft as the Roman did, is a queſtion that 
would perhaps admit more debate than it is worth. There were many reaſons for the corrup- 
tions of the laſt ; as the change of their government to a tyranny, which ruined the fludy of 
thquence, there being no further uſe or encouragement for popular orators ; their giving not 
only the freedom of the city, but capacity for employments, to ſeveral towns in Gaul, Spain, 
and Germany, and other diſtant parts, as far as Aſia, which brought a great number of foreign 
pretenders to Rome ; the flaviſh diſpoſition of the Senate and people, by which the wit and elo- 
- quence of the age were wholly turned into panegyric, the moſt barren of all ſubjefts ; the great 
corruption of manners, and introduction of foreign luxury, with foreign terms to expreſs it, 
with ſeveral others that might be afſigned ; not to mention the invaſion from the Goths and Van- 
dals, which are too obvious to infift on. | 


In the enumeration here made of the cauſes contributing towards the corruption of the 
Roman Language, there are many inaccuracies---The change of their government to a tyranny 
---of whoſe government ? He had indeed been ſpeaking of the Roman language, and there- 
fore we gueſs at his meaning; but the Style is ungrammatical; for he had not mentioned 
the Romans themſelves ; and therefore, when he ſays their government, there is no antece- 


dent in the Sentence to which the pronoun, their, can refer with any propriety- Giving the 
| capacity 
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capacity for employments to feveral towns in Gaul, is a queſtionable expreſſion, For though 
towns are ſometimes put for the people who inhabit them, yet to give a town the capacity for 


employment, ſounds harſh and uncouth.---The wit and eloquence of the age wholly turned into 


Panepyric, is a'phraſe which docs not well expreſs the meaning. Neither wit nor eloquence 


can be turned into panegyric ; but they may be turned towards panegyricy, or, ee in 


panegyric, which was the ſenſe the Author had in view. 


Tus conclufion of the enumeration is viſibly incorreti--The Ot corruption of manners, 
and introduction of foreign luxury, with foreign terms to expreſs it, with ſeveral others that 
might be affigned-—-He means, with ſeveral other reaſons, The word reaſons, had indeed 
been mentioned before; but as it ſtands at the diſtance of thirteen lines backward, the repe. 


-tition of it here became indiſpenſable, in order to avoid ambiguity. Not te mention, he adds, 


the inuaſiont from the Goths and Vandals, which are tos obvious to inſiſ on. One would imagine 


him to mean, that the invaſions from the Goths and Vandals, are hifforical fats too well 
* known and obvious to be inſiſted on. But he means quite a different thing, though he has 


not taken the proper method of expreſſing it, through his haſte, probably, to finiſh the pa- 


- ragraph ; namely, that theſe invaſions from the Goths and Vandals were cauſes of the cor- 


ruption of the Roman Language too obvious to be inſiſted on. 


I- SHALL not purſue this criticiſm any further. I have been obliged to point out many 
inaccuracies in tue paſſage, which we have conſidered. But, in order that my obſervations 
may not be conſtructed as meant to depreciate the Style or the Writings of Dean Swift below 
their juſt value, there are two remarks, which I judge it neceſſary to make before concluding 
this Lecture. One is, That it were unfair to eſtimate an Author's Style on the whole, by 
ſome paſſage in his writings, which chances to be compoſed in a careleſs manner. This is 
the caſe with reſpect to this treatiſe, which has much the appearance of a haſty production; 


though, as I before obſerved, it was by no means on that account that 1 pitched upon it 
for the ſubject of chis exerciſe. But after having examined it, I am ſenſible that, in many 
other of his Ps the Dean is more accurate. . 


My other ion, which applies equally to Dean Swift and Mr. Addiſon, is, that 
there may be writers much freer of ſuch inaccuracies, as I have had occaſion to point out 
in theſe two, whoſe Style, however, upon the whole, may not bave half their merit. Re- 
finement in Language has, of late years, begun to be much attended to. In ſeveral modern 
productions of very ſmall value, I ſhould find it difficult to point out many errors in Lan- 
guage. The words might, probably, be all proper words, correctly and clearly arranged; 
and the turn of the ſentence ſonorous and muſical ; whilſt yet the Style, upon the whole, 
might deſerve no praiſe. The fault often lies in what may be called the general caſt, or com- 
plexion ot the Style; which a perſon of a good taſte deſcerng to be vicious; to be feeble, 


for inſtance, and diffuſe ; flimſy or affected; petulant or oſtentatious; though the faults 


cannot be ſo eaſily pointed out and particulariſed, as when they lie in ſome erroneous, or 
negligent conſtruction of a ſentence. Whereas, ſuch writers as Addiſon and Swift, carry 
always thoſe general characters of good Style, which, in the midſt of their occaſional neg- 
ligencies, every perſon of good taſte muſt diſcern and approve. - We ſee their faults over- 
balanced by higher beauties. We ſee a writer of ſenſe and reflection expreſſing his ſentiments 


without affectation, attentive to thoughts as well as to words; and, in the main current of 


his Language, elegant and beautiful; and, therefore, the only proper uſe ro be made of the 


enn which occur in the writings of ſuch authors, bs to point out to thoſe who apply 
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themſelves to the audy of compoſition, ſome of the rules which they oval to obſerve for 

avoiding ſuch errors ; and to render them ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſtrict attention to Lan- 

guage and to Style. Let them imitate-the eaſe and fimplicity of thoſe great authors; let 

them ſtudy to be always natural, and, as far as they can, always correct in their expreſſions z 

let them endeavour to be, at ſome times, wy and ftriking ; but carefully n being at 
any time oſtentatious and * 
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ELOQUENCE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING:—HISTORY 
OF ELOQUENCE—GRECIAN ELOQUENCE,—DE- 
MO TEENS 


AVING finiſhed that part of the Courſe which relates to Language and Style, we 
are now to aſcend a ſtep higher, and to examine the ſubjects upon which Style is 
employed. I begin with what is properly called Eloquence, or Public Speaking. 

In treating of this, I am to conſider the different kinds and ſubjects of Public Speaking; the 
manner faited to each; the proper diſtribution and management of all the parts of a diſcourſe ; 
and the proper pronunciation or delivery of it. But before entering on any of theſe heads, 
it may be proper to take a view of the nature of Eloquence in general, and of the ſtate in 
which it has fubſiſted in different ages and countries. This will lead into ſome detail; but 
I hope an uſeful one; as in every art it is of great conſequence to have a juſt idea of the per- 
fection of the art, of the end at which it aims, and of the progreſs which it has made among 
mankind. © , Fans 


Or Eloquence, in particular, it is the more neceſſary to aſcertain the proper notion, be- 
cauſe there is not any thing concerning which falſe notions have been more prevalent. Hence, 
it has been ſo often, and is Rill at this day, in difrepute with many. When you ſpeak to a 
plain man of Eloquence, or in praiſe of it, he is apt to hear you with very little attention. 
He conceiyes Eloquence to ſignify a certain trick of Speech; the art of varniſhing weak ar- 
guments plauſibly ; or of ſpeaking ſo as to pleats and tickle the ear. Give me good ſenſe,” 
ſays he, * and keep your Eloquence for boys.” He is in the right, if Eloquenee were what 
he. conceives it to be. It would be then a very contemptible art indeed, below the ſtudy of 
any wiſe or good man. But nothing can be more remote from truth. To be truly eloquent, 
is to ſpeak to the purpoſe. For the beſt definition which, I think, can be given of Elo- 
quence, is, the Art of Speaking i in ſuch a manner as to attain the end for which we ſpeak. 
Whenever a man ſpeaks or writes, he is ſuppoſed, as a rational being, to have ſome end in 
view; either to inform, or to amuſe, or to perſuade, or, in ſome way or other, to act up- 
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on his fellow-creatures. He who ſpeaksy/ or writes, in ſuch a manner as to adapt all his 
words moſt effectually to that end, is the moſt eloquent man. Whatever then the ſubject be, 
there is room for Eloquence ; in hiſtory, or even in philoſophy, as well as in orations. The 
definition which I have given of Eloquence, comprehends all the different kinds of itz whe- 
ther calculated to inſtruct, to perſuade, or to pleaſe. But, as the moſt important ſubject 
of diſcourſe is Action, or Conduct, the power of Eloquence chiefly appears when it is em- 


ployed to influence Conduct, and perſuade to Action. As it is printipally, with reference 


to this end, that it becomes the object of Art, Eloquence may, under this view of it, be 
8 The Art of Perſuaſion. | * 


Tuts being once eſtabliſhed, certain conſequences immediately follow, which point out 


the fundamental maxims of the Art. It follows clearly, that, in order to perſuade, the 


moſt eſſential requiſites are, ſolid argument, clear method, a character of probity appear- 
ing in the Speaker, joined with ſuch graces of Style and utterance, as ſhall draw our at- 
tention to what he ſays. Good ſenſe is the foundation of all. No man can be truly elo- 
quent without it; for fools can perſuade none but fools. In order to perſuade a man of 
ſenſe, you muſt firſt convince him; which is only to be done, by eas his underſtand- 
ing of the reaſonableneſs of what you propoſe to him. : 


Tas leads me to obſerve, that convincing and perſuading, 8 they are 8 


5 confounded, import, notwithſtanding, different things, which it is neceſſary for us, at pre- 


ſent, to diſtinguiſh from each other. Conviction affects the underſtanding only; perſuaſi- 


on, the will and the practice. It is the buſineſs of th philoſopher to convince me of truth ; 
it is the buſineſs af the orator to perſuade me to act agreeably to it, by engaging my affeQtin 


ons on its fide, Conviction, and perſuaſion, do not always go together, They ought, 
indeed, to go. together ; and would do ſo, if our inclination regularly followed the dictates 
of our underſtanding. But as our nature is conſtituted, I may be convinced, that virtue, 
juſtice, or public ſpirit, are laudable, while, at the ſame time, I am not perſuaded to act 
according to them. The iaclination may revolt, though the underſtanding be ſatisfied : the 
paſſions may prevail againſt the judgment. Conviction is, however, always one avenue to 
the inclination, or heart; and it is that which an Orator muſt firſt bend his ſtreagth to 


gain: for no perſuaſion i is likely to be ſtable, which is not founded on conviction. But, in 


order to perſuade, the Orator muſt go farther than merely producing conviction; he muſt 
conſider man as a creature moved by many different ſprings, and muſt act upon them all. 


He muſt addreſs himſelf to the paſſions; he muſt paint to the fancy, and touch the heart; 


and, hence, beſides ſolid argument, and clear method, all the conciliating and intereſting 


arts, both oF Compoſition and Pronunciation, enter into the idea of Eloquence 


An objection may, perhaps, hence be formed againſt Eloquence z as an Art which. may be 
employed for perſuading to ill, as well as to good. There is no doubt that it may; and ſo 


reaſoning may alſo be, and too often is employed, for leading men into error. But who 


would think of forming an argument from this againſt the cultivation of our reaſoning pow- 
ers? Reaſon, Eloquence, and every Art which ever has been ſtudied among mankind, may 
be abuſed, and may prove dangerous in the hands of bad men; but it were perfectly childiſh 
to contend, that, upon this account, they ought to be abrogated. Give truth and virtue 
the ſame arms which you give vice and falſchood, and the former are likely to prevail. Elo- 
quence is no invention of the ſchools. Nature teaches every man to be eloquent, when he 
is much in earneſt. Place him | in * critical ſituation; let him have ſome great intereſt at 


ſtake, - 
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fake, and you will ſee him lay hold of the moſt effectual means of perſuaſion. .. The Art of 
Oratory propoſes nothing more than to follow out that track which Nature has firſt pointed 
out to men. And the more exactly that this track is purſued, the more that Eloquence is 

perly ſtudied, the more thall we be guarded againſt the abuſe which bad men make of it, 
and enabled the better to diſtinguiſh bern true OE and the tricks of Sophiſtry. 


— 


WE may diſtinguiſh three kinds, or 3 of Eloquence. The firſt, and loweſt, is that 
which aims only at pleaſing the hearers. Such, generally, is the Eloquence of panegyricks, 
inaugural orations, addreſſes to great men, and other harangues of this fort. This orna- 
mental ſort of compoſition is not altogether to be rejected. It may innocently amuſe and 
entertain the mind; and it may be mixed, at the ſame time, with very uſeful ſentiments. 
But it muſt be confeſſed, that where the Speaker has no farther aim than merely to ſhine +, "<6 
and to pleaſc, there is great danger of Art being ſtrained into oſtentation, and of the com- 
poſition becoming tireſome aad languid. 


A $EconD and a higher degree of Eloquence is, when the Speaker aims not merely to 
pleaſe, but alſo to inform, to inſtruct, to convince: when his Art is exerted, in removing 5 
prejudices againſt himſelf and his cauſe, in chuſing the moſt proper arguments, ſtating them 33 
with the greateſt force, arranging them in the beſt order, expreſſing and delivering them with 
propriety and beauty; and thereby diſpoſing us to paſs that judgment, or embrace that ſide 
of the cauſe, to which he ſeeks to bring us. Within this compaſs, chiefly, is employed the 
ar of the bar. . — 


„Bur there is à third, and ſtill higher degree of e . a greater power is 
exerted. over the human mind; by which we are not only convinced, but are intereſted, ag 

- tated, .and-Mrricd along with the Speaker; our paſſions. are made to riſe together with his; 
we enter into all his emotions; we love, we deteſt, we reſent, according as he inſpires us; 
and are prompted to reſolve, or to act, with vigour and warmth. Debate, in popular aſ- 
ſemblies, opens the moſt illuſtrious field to this ſpecies of eloquence; and the Pre alſo, 
admits it. 


I am here to obſerve, and the obſcevation is of conſequence; that the high eloquence which 
1 have laſt mentioned, is always the offspring of paſſion. By paſſion, I mean that ſtate of the 
mind in which it is agitated, and fired, by ſome object it has in view. A man may convince, . 
and even perſuade others to act, by mere reaſon and argument. But that degree of EMquence 
which gains the admiration of mankind, and properly denominates one an Orator, is never 
found without warmth, or paſſion. Paſſion, when in ſuch a degree as to rouſe and kindle 
the mind, without throwing it out of the poſſeſſion ot itſelf, is univerſally found to exalt all 
the human powers. It renders the mind infinitely more enlightened, more penetrating, more 
vigorous and maſterly, than it is in its calm moments. A man, actuated by a ſtrong paſſion, 
becomes much greater than he is at other times. He is conſcious of more ſtrength and forte; WS 
be utters greater ſentiments, conceives higher deſigns, and executes them with a boldneſs and 
a felicity, of which, on other occaſions, he could not think himſelf capable. But chief, 
with reſpect to perſuaſion, is the power of paſſion felt. Almoſt every man, in paſſion, is elo— 
quent Then, he is at no loſs for words and arguments. He tranſmits to others, by a ſort: 


of contagious ſympathy, the warm ſentiments which he feels; his looks and geſtures are all per- <. 

ſuaſive; and Nature here ſhows herſelf infinitely more powerful than all art. This is the foun-- == 1 

dation of that juſt and noted rule: Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt primum ipũ tibi. _ 
. | 5 Tus 
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Tus principle being once admitted, that all high Eloquence flows from paſſion, ſeveral 


8 conſequences follow, which deſerve to be attended to; and the mention of which will ſerve 


to confirm the principle itſelf. For hence, the univerſally acknowledged effect of enthufi- 


ith, + 


ages and nations. 


aſm, or warmth of any kind, in public Speakers, for affecting their audience. Hence all 


laboured declamation, and affected ornaments of Style, which ſhew the mind to be cool 


and unmoved, are ſo inconſiſtent with perſuaſive Eloquence. Hence all ſtudied prettineſſes, 


in geſture or pronunciation, detract ſo greatly from the weight of a Speaker. Hence a diſ- 
courſe that is read, moves us leſs than one that is ſpoken, as having leſs the appearance of 
coming warm from the heart. Hence, to call a man cold, is the ſame thing as to ſay, that 
he is not eloquent. Hence a ſceptical man, who is always in ſuſpence, and feels nothing 
ſtrongly ; or a cunning mercenary man, who is ſuſpected rather to aſſume the appearance 


of paſſion than to feel it; have ſo little power over men in Public Speaking. Hence, in 
fine, the neceſſity of being, and being believed to be, e and in earneſt, in order 


to perſuade. 


| Turn are ſome of the capital ideas which have occured to me, concerning Eloquence in 
generalz and with which I have thought proper to begin, as the foundation of much of 
what I am afterwards to ſuggeſt. From what I have already ſaid, it is evident that Eloquence 


is a high talent, and of great importance in ſociety ; and that it requires both natural genius, 


and much improvement from Art. Viewed as the Art of Perſuaſion, it requires, in 'its 
loweſt ſtate, ſoundneſs of underftanding, and confiderable acquaintance with human na- 
ture ; and, in its higher degrees, it requires, «moreover, ſtrong ſenfibility of mind, a warm 
and lively imagination, joined with correctneſs of judgment, and an extenſive command of 
the power of Language; to which muſt alſo be added, the graces of Pronunciation and 
Delivery Let us next proceed, to confider i in on ſtate Eloquence has prom” in different 


| \.\ 


Ir is an obſervation ande by ſeveral e that Eloquence is to be looked for only in 
free ſtates. Longinus, in particular, at the end of his treatiſe on the Sublime, when affign- 
ing the reaſon why ſo little ſublimity of genius appeared in the age wherein he lived, illu- 
ſtrates this obſervation with a great deal of beauty. Liberty, he remarks, is the nurſe of 
true genius; it animates the ſpirit, and invigorates the hopes of men; excites honourable 
emulation, and a deſire of excelling in every Art. All other qualifications, he ſays, you 
may find among thoſe who are deprived of liberty ; but never did a flave become an orator ; 
he can My be a pompous flatterer. Now, though this reaſoning be, in the main, true; it 


muſt, however, be underſtood with ſome limitations. For, under arbitrary governments, 


if they be of the civiliſed kind, and give encouragement to the arts, ornamental Eloquence 
may flouriſh remarkably. Witneſs France at this day, where, ever ſince the reign of Louis 
XIV, more of what may juſtly be called Eloquence, within a certain ſphere, is to be found, 
than, perhaps, in any other nation of Europe; though freedom be enjoyed by ſome of them 


in a much greater degree. Their ſermons, and orations pronounced on public occaſions, 


are not only polite and elegant harangues, but ſeveral of them are uncommonly ſpirited, 
animated with bold figures, and riſe to a degree of the Sublime. Their Eloquence, how- 


ever, in general, muſt be confeſſed to be of the flowery, rather than the vigorous kind; 


calculated more to pleaſe and ſoothe, than to convince and perſuade. High, manly, and 
forcible Eloquence is, indeed, to be looked for only, or chiefly, in the regions of freedom. 
Under arbitrary governments, befides the general turn of ſoftneſs and effeminacy which ſuch 
governments may be juſtly ſuppoſed to give to the ſpirit of a nation, the art of ſpeaking can- 

5 | 1 | not 
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not be ſuch an inſtrument of ambition, buſineſs, and power, as it is in more democratical 
ſtates. It is confined within a narrower range; it can be exerted only in the pulpit, or at the 
bar; but is excluded from thoſe great ſcenes of public buſineſs, where the ſpirits.of men have. 
the freeſt play; where important affairs are tranſacted, and perſuaſion, of courſe, is more- + 
ſeriouſly ſtudied, Wherever man can acquire moſt power over man by means of reaſonand: 
diſcourſe, which. certainly is under a free ſtate of government, there we may naturally ex- 


© pedt that true 8 will be beſt underſtood, and carried to the greateſt height. 5 | 


Hax . in tracing the riſe of Oratory, we need not attempt. to go far back into the early 
ages of the world, or ſearch for it among the monuments of Eaſtern or Egyptian antiquity. 
In thoſe ages, there was, indeed, an Eloquence of a certain kind; but it approached nearer 
to Poetry, than to what we properly call Oratory. There is ö to believe, as I formerly 
ſhowed, that the Language ofthe firſt ages was paſſionate and metaphorigal 3. owing partly to 
the ſcanty ſtock of words, of which Speech then conſiſted ; and partly to the tinfture which 
Language naturally takes from the favage and uncultivated ſtate of men, agitated. by unre- 
ſtrained paſſions, and ſtruck by events, which to them are ſtrange and ſurpriſing, In this 
ſtate, rapture and enthuſiaſm, the parents of Poetry, had an ample field. But while the in- 
tercourſe of men was as yet unfrequent, and force and ſtrength were the chief means employ- 
ed in deciding controverſies, the arts of Oratory and Perſuaſion, of Reaſoning and Debate, 
could be but little known, The firſt empires that aroſe, the Aſſyrian and Egyptian, were of 
the deſpotic kind. The whole power was in the hands of one, or at moſt of a few. The. 
multitude were accuſtomed to a blind. reverence : they were led, not perſuaded ; and none of 
thoſe refinements of ſociety, which. make public n an object of importance, were. as: 


yet. introduced. 


IT is not till the riſe of the 8 Republics, that we find any remarkable appearances: 
of Eloquence as the art of perſuaſion ; and theſe gave it ſuch a field as it never had before, 
and, perhaps, has never had again, ſince that time. And, therefore, as. the Grecian Elo- 
quence has ever been the object of admiration to thoſe who have ſtudied the powers of: 
Speech, it is neceſſary, that we fix our attention, for a little, on this period. 


GREECE was divided into a multitude of petty: ſtates. | Theſe were governed, at firſt, by, 
kings who were called Tyrants, and who being, in ſucceſſion, expelled from all theſe ſtates, 
there ſprung up a great number of democratical goveraments,, founded nearly on the ſame: 
plan, animated by the ſame high ſpirit of freedom, mutually jealous, and rivals of each. 
other. We may compute the: flouriſhing period of thoſe Grecian ſtates, to have laſted from 
the battle of. Marathon, till the time of Alexander. the Great, who ſubdued the liberties of, 
Greece; à period which. comprehends about 150 years, and within which are to be found. 
moſt of their celebrated poets and philoſophers, but chiefly their Orators : for though poetry 
and philoſophy were not extinct among them after that period, yet Eloquence hardly made. 


any figure, 


Or theſe Grecian Republics, the moſt noted, by far, for Eloquence, and, indeed, for 
arts of every kind, was that of Athens. The Athenians were an ingenious, quick, ſpright- 


ly people; practiſed in buſineſs, and ſharpened by frequent and ſudden revolutions, which 
happened in their government. The genius of their government was entirely democratical; 


their legiſlature conſiſted of the whole body of the people. They had, indeed, à Senate of 


five hundred; but in the * convention of the citizens was places the ba, and, 
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8 = ons of the people. Hence he had the ſurname of . given him; and it was ſaid, 


affairs were conducted there, altogether, by reaſoning, ſpeaking, and a ſkilful application 


to the paſſions and intereſts of a popular afſembly. There, laws were made, peace and war 
decreed, and thence the magiſtrates were choſen. For the higheſt honours of the ſtate were 


alike open to all; nor was the meaneſt tradeſman excluded from a feat in their ſupreme 
courts. In ſuch a ſtate, Eloquence, it is obvious, would be much ſtudied, as the ſureſt 
means of riſing to influence and power; and what fort of Eloquence ? Not that which was 


brilliant merely, and ſhowy, but that which was found, upon trial, to be moſt effectual for 


convincing, intereſting, and perſuading the hearers. For there, public ſpeaking was not 


a mere competition for empty applauſe, but a ſerious contention for that public leading, 


which was the great object both of the men of ambition, and the men of virtue. 


Ano a nation ſo enlightened and acute, and where the higheſt attention was paid to 
every thing elegant in the arts, we may naturally expect to find the public taſte refined 
and judicious. _ Accordingly, it was improved to ſuch a degree, that the Attic taſte and 
Axtic manner have paſſed into a proverb. It is true, that ambitious demagogues, and cor- 
rupt orators, did ſometimes dazzle and miſlead the people, by a ſhowy but falſe Eloquence; 
tor the Athenians, with all their acuteneſs, were factious and giddy, and great admirers of 


every novelty, But when ſome important intereſt drew their attention, when any great dan- 


ger rouſed them, and put their judgment to a ſerious trial, they commonly diſtinguiſhed, 
very juſtly, between genuine and ſpurious. Eloquence : and hence Demoſthenes triumphed 
over all his opponents; becauſe he ſpoke always to the purpoſe, affected no infignificant 
parade of words, uſed weighty arguments, and ſhowed them clearly where their intereſt lay. 
In critical conjunctures of the ſtate, when the public was alarmed with ſome preſſing dan- 
ger, when the people were aſſembled, and proclamation was made by the crier, for any one 
to riſe and deliver his opinion upon the preſent ſituation of affairs, empty declamation and 


ſophiſtical reaſoning would not only have been hiſſed, but reſented and puniſhed by an aſſem- 


bly ſo intelligent and accuſtomed to buſineſs. Their - greateſt Orators trembled on ſuch oc- 


caſions, when they roſe to addreſs the people, as they knew they were to be held anſwera- 


ble for the iſſue of the counſel which they gave. The moſt liberal endowments of the greateſt 
princes never could found ſuch a ſchool for true oratory, as was formed by the nature of 
the Athenian Republic. Eloquence there ſprung, native and vigorous, from amidſt the 
contentions of faction and freedom, of public bufineſs, and of active life; and not from 
that retirement and ſpeculation, which we are apt ſometimes to fancy more favourable to 


TO Lp ag Us. | 


ProtsTRATUs, who was cotemporary with Solon, and heres his plan of govern- 


ment, is mentioned by Plutarch, as the firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the Athenians 


by application to the Arts of Speech. His ability in theſe arts, he employed for raiſing 
himſelf to the ſovereign power; which, however, when he had attained, he exerciſed with 
moderation. Of the Orators who flouriſhed between his time and the Peloponneſian war, 
no particular mention is made in hiſtory. Pericles, who died about the beginning of that 
war, was properly the firſt who carried Eloquence to a great height; to ſuch a height in- 
deed, that it does not appear he was ever afterwards ſurpaſſed. He was more than an Ora- 
tox he was alſo a Stateſman and a General; expert in buſineſs, and of conſummate addreſs. 


For forty years, he governed Athens with abſolute ſway; and hiſtorians aſcribe his influ- 


&, not more to his political talents than to his Eloquence, which was of that forcible and 
ement kind, that bore every thing before it, and triumphed over the paſſions and affecti- 


that, 


that, like Jupiter, he thundered when he ſpoke. Though his ambition be liable to cenfure, 
yet great virtues certainly he had; and it was the confidence which the people repoſed in his 
integrity, that gave ſuch power to his Eloquence; a circumſtance, without which the in- 
fluence of public ſpeaking in a popular ſtate can ſeldom go far. He appears .to have been 
generous, magnanimous, and public ſpirited : he raiſed no fortune to himſelf; he expended 
indeed great ſums of the public money, but chiefly on public works; and at his death is ſaid 
to have valued himſelf principally on having never obliged any citizen to wear mourning on 
his account, during his long adminiſtration. It is a remarkable particular recorded of Pe- 
ricles by Suidas, that he was the firſt Athenian who compoſed, and put into writing, à diſ- 
courſe deſigned for the public. | . 


PosTER1OR to Pericles, in the courſe of the Peloponneſian war, aroſe Cleon, Alcibia» 


des, Critias, and Theramenes, eminent citizens of Athens, who were all diſtinguiſhed for 


their Eloquence. They were not Orators by profeſſion ; they were not formed by ſchools, 
but by a much more powerful education, that of buſineſs and debate; where man ſharpen- 
ed man, and civil affairs carried on by public ſpeaking, called forth every exertion of the 
mind. The manner or ſtyle of Oratory which then prevailed, we learn from - the Orations 
in the hiſtory of Thucydides, who alſo flouriſhed in the ſame age. It was manly, vehement, 
and conciſe, even to ſome degree of obſcurity. © Grandes erant verbis,“ ſays Cicero, © cre- 
« bri ſententiis, compreſſione rerum breves, et, ob eam ipſam cauſam, interdum ſubobſcu- 
« rji*,” A manner very different from what in modern times we would conceive to be che 
Style of popular Oratory; and which tends to give a high idea of the acuteneſs of thoſe au- 
diences to which they ſpoke. 


Taz power of Eloquence having, after the days of Pericles, become an object of greater 
conſequence than ever, this gave birth to a ſet of men till then unknown, called Rhetorici- 
ans, and ſometmes Sophiſts, who aroſe in multitudes during the Peloponnefian war; ſuch 
as Protagoras, Prodicas, Thraſymus, and one who was more eminent than all the reſt, Gor- 
gias of Leontium. Theſe Sophiſts joined to their art of rhetoric a ſubtile logic, and were 
generally a ſort of metaphyſical Sceptics. Gorgias, however, was a profeſſed maſter of Elo- 
quence only. His reputation was prodigious. He was highly venerated in Leontium of Si- 
cily, his native city; and money was coined with his name upon it. In the latter part of 
his life, he eſtabliſhed himſelf at Athens, and lived till he had attained the age of 105 years. 
Hermogenes (de Ideis, 1. ii. cap. 9.) has preſerved a fragment of his, from which we ſee 
his ſtyle and manner. It is extremely quaint and artificial; full of antitheſis and pointed 
expreſſion 3 and ſhows how far the Grecian ſubtility had already carried the ſtudy of lan- 
guage. Theſe Rhetoricians did not content themſelves with delivering general inſtructions 
concerning Eloquence to their pupils, and endeavouring to form their taſte ; but they pro- 
feſſed the art of giving them receipts for making all ſorts of Orations ; and of teaching them 
how to ſpeak for, and againſt, every cauſe whatever. Upon this plan, they were the firſt 
who treated of common places, and the artificial invention of arguments and topics for every 
ſubject. In the hands of ſuch men, we may caſily believe that Oratory would degenerate 
from the maſculine ſtrain it had hitherto held, and become a trifling and ſophiſtical art: 


and we may juſtly deem them the firſt corruptors of true Eloquence. To them, the great 


Socrates oppoſed himſelf. By a profound, but fimple reaſoning peculiar to himſelf, he ex- 
ploded their ſophiſtry; and endeavoured to recal men's attention from that abuſe of reaſon- 
| Gg x ing 


% They were magnificent in their expreſſions ; they abounded in thought; they compreſſed their matter into few 


* words, and, by their brevity, were 
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ing ab5-diſcourſe which begin to be in vogue, to natural language, and ſound and uſcfur 
9 | 


In the ſame age, though ſrrnewhar later than the philoſopher above-mentioned, flouriſh. 
ed Tocrates, whoſe writings are ſtill extant. He was a profeſſed Rhetorician, and by teach- 
ing Eloquence, he acquired both a great fortune, and higher fame than any of his rivals ia 
that profeſſion. No contemptible Orator he was. His Orations are full of morality and 
ſentiments : they are flowing and ſmooth ; but too deſtitute of vigour. He never en- 
gaged in public affairs, nor pleaded cauſes ; and accordingly his orations are calculated only 
for the ſhade : © Pompæ, Cicero allows, -** magis quam pugnæ aptior ; ad voluptatem 
«© aurium accommodatus potius quam ad judiciorum certamen*.” The Style of Gorgias of 
Leontium was formed into ſhort ſentences, compoſed generally of two members balanced 
againſt each other. The Style of Ifocrates, on the contrary, is ſwelling and full; and he 
is ſaid to be the firſt who- introduced the method of compoſing in regular periods, which 
had a ſtudied muſic and harmonious cadence ; a manner which he has carricd to a vicious 
excels. ' What ſhall we think of an orator, who employed ten years in compoſing one diſ- 
courſe, ſtill extant, entitled the Panegyric? How much frivolous care muſt have been be- 
ſtowed on all the minute elegance of words and ſentences ? Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus has 
given us upon the orations of Iſocrates, as alſo upon thoſe of ſome other Greek orators, a 
full and regular treatiſe, which is, in my opinion, one of the moſt judicious pieces of an- 
cient criticiſm extant, and very worthy of being conſulted. He commends the ſplendor of 
Lfocrates's Style, and the morality of his ſentiments ; but ſeverely cenſures his affectation, 
and the uniform regular cadence of all his ſentences. He holds him to be a florid declaim- 
cr; not a natural perſuaſive ſpeaker. Cicero, in his critical works, though he admits his 
failings, yet diſcovers a propenſity to be very favourable to that © plena ac numerofa oratio,” 
that ſwelling and muſical ſtyle, which Iſocrates introduced; and with the love of which, 
Cicero himſelf was, perhaps, ſomewhat infected. In one of his Treatiſes (Orat. ad M. 
Brut.) he informs us, that his friend Brutus and he differed in this particular, and that 
Brutus. found fault with his partiality to Iſocrates. The manner of Ifocrates generally 
catches young people, when they begin to attend to compoſition ; and it is very natural that 
it ſhould do ſo: It gives them an idea of that regularity, cadence, and magnificence of 
fiyle, which fills the ear: but when they come to write or ſpeak for the world, they will 
fnd this oſtentatious manner unfit, either for carrying on buſineſs, or commanding atten- 
tion. It is ſaid, that the high reputation of Iſocrates prompted Ariſtotle, who was nearly 
his cotemporary, or lived but a little after him, to-write his inſtitutions of Rhetoric 3 which 
are indeed formed upon a plan of Eloquence very different from that ot Iſocrates, and the 
Rhetoricians of that time. He ſcems to have had it in view to direct the attention of ora- 
tors much more towards convincing and. affecting their hearers, than towards the muſical 


cadence of periods. $ 


Is zus and Lyſias, ſome of whoſe orations are preſerved, belong alſo to this perſod 
_ Eyfias was ſomewhat earlier than Iſocrates, and is the model of that manner which the an- 
cients cali the Tenuis vel Subtilis.“ He has none of Ifocrates's pomp. He i is every where 
and attic in the higheſt degree; fimple and unaffected ; but wants force, and is ſome- 
times > oa in his compoſitions f. Iſæus is chiefly remarkable for being the maſter of the 
b | great 
» « More fitted for ſhow than for debate; better calculated for the amuſement of an audience, than for judicial conteſts.” 
+ in the judicious compariſon, which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus makes of the merits of Lyſias and Iſoerates, - 
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Demoſthenes, in whom, it muſt be acknowledged, Eloquence ſhone forth with high- 
er ſplendor, than perhaps in any that ever bore the name of an orator, and whoſe manner 
and character, therefore, muſt deſerve our particular attention. 0 


I $HALL not ſpend any time upon the circumſtances of Demoſthenes's life; they are well 
known. The ſtrong ambition which he diſcovered to excel in the art of ſpeaking ; the un- 
ſucceſsfulneſs of his firſt attempts; his unwearied perſeverance in ſurmounting all the diſ- 
advantages that aroſe from his perſon and addreſs ; his ſhutring himſelf up in a cave, that 
he might ſtudy with leſs diſtraction ; his declaiming by the ſea-ſhore, that he might accu- 
ſtom himſelf to the noiſe of a tumultuous aſſembly, and with pebbles in his mouth, that he 
might correct a defect in his ſpeech ; his practiſing at home with a naked ſword hanging 
over his ſhoulder, that he might check an ungraceful motion, to which he was ſubject ; all 
thoſe circumſtances which, we learn from Plutarch, are very encouraging to ſuch as ſtudy 
Eloquence, as they ſhow how far art and application may avail, tor acquiring an excellence 
which nature ſeemed unwilling to grant us. | of | 1 


 DEe$PISING the affected and florid manner which the Rhetoricians of that age followed, 
Demoſthenes returned to the forcible and manly Eloquence of Pericles ; and ſtrength and 
vehemence form the principal characteriſtics of his Style. Never had an orator a finer field 
than Demoſthenes in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are his capital Orations; and, no 
doubt, to the nobleneſs of the ſubject, and to that integrity and public ſpirit which eminently | 
breathe in them, they are indebted for much of their merit. The ſubject, is to rouze the 
indignation of his countrymen againſt Philip of Macedon, the public enemy of the liberties 
of Greece; and to guard them againſt the inſidious meaſures, by which that crafty Prince 
endeavoured to lay them aſleep to danger. In the proſecution of this end, we ſee him taking 
every proper method to animate a people, renowned for juſtice, humanity, and valour, but 
in many inſtances become corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxes them with their vena- 
lity, their indolence, and indifference to the public cauſe; while, at the ſame time, with 
all the art of an Orator, he recals-the glory of their anceſtors to their thoughts, ſhows them 


that they are till a flouriſbing and a powerful people, the natural protectors of the liberty 
of Greece, and who wanted only the inclination to exert themſelves, in order to make Phi- 


to Lyſias, as the diſtinguiſhing character of his manner, a certain grace or elegance ariſing from ſimplicity : 
. Tu0x4 vg 1 Aves Nr N To Xapitr* » Nlrergærve, Bunrai.” The ſty le of Lyſias has gracefulneſs for its na- 
« ture: that of Ifocrates ſeeks to have it.” la the art of narration, as diſtin, probable, and perſuaſive, he holds Lyſias 
to be ſuperior to all Orators : at the ſame time, he admits that his compoſition is more adapted to private litigation than to 
great ſubjects. He convinces, but he does not clevate nor animate. The m. gnißcence and ſplendor of Iſocrates is more fuit- 
ed to great occalions. He is more agreeable than Lyſias; and, in dignity of ſentiment, far excels him. With regard to the 
affectation which is viſible in Ifocrates's manner, he concludes what he ſays of it with the following eXcellent obſervations, 
which ſhould never be forgotten by any who aſpire to be true Orators. Tir pawvTo4 ay aryis ve mige To xoxAev, 
v TWY S Ta; Meftm; To ung is, u ider h yag » Ne v ve gvbuew Tr; Ne, 
xai TU N MITWTHi Ta anbiver, xgaTioor 7 irn 1 Raννο ToAiTIEN, da ye, To d,%,ẽỹçUre TH KATH 
Over, BurSTH1 N 5 vos To65 Poincare tried Thy Ne, & Ty At Ta vongecel as Tvpe/382 w Js In rig. TOASKE Kari hg ne 
Neil. x idiwrh Tov Tg \vogns rx abe iu Tiaras, Ta dee, u. biceTgina, Kat m ily Tarr; ts 
oda irn Tora? ay magas yur fun warner N oT4 xa , 6D GT e x, gg rag 1 
eh, tai K 1 0fhive5, awgey 1 eν⏑⁰⅜t Tov . Judic. de Iſocrate, p. 558. ** His fludied cir- 
« cumflexion of periods, and juvenile affectation of the flowers of ſpeech, I do not approve. The thought is frequently 
« made ſubſervient to the mulic of the ſentence; and elegance is preferred to reaſun. Whereas, in every diſcourte; where 
« buſineſs and affairs are concerned, nature ought to be followed: and nature certainly dictates that the expreſſion ſhould 
obe an object ſubordinate to the ſenſe, not the ſenſe to the expreſſion. When one riſes to give np counfel concerning 
% war and peace, or takes the charge of a private man, who is ftandiog at the bar to be tried for his life, thoſe ſtudied de- 
©« corations, thoſe theatrical graces and juvenile flowers, are out of place. Inſtead of being of ſervice, they are detrimental 
„ to the cauſe we "_—_ When the conteſt is of a ſerious kind, ornaments, which at another time would have beauty, 
« then loſe their effect, and prove hoſtile to the affections which we wiſh to raiſe in our hearers.” þ 
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lip tremble. With his cotemporary orators, who were in Philip's intereſt, and who perſuaded 
the people to peace, he keeps no meaſures, but plainly reproaches them as the betrayers of 
their country, He not only prompts to vigorous conduct, but he'lays down the plan of that 
conduct; he enters into particulars ; and points out, with great exactneſs, the meaſures of 
execution.  'This is the ſtrain of theſe orations. They are ftrongly animated; and full of 
the impetuoſity and fire of public ſpirit. They proceed in a continued train of inductions, 
conſequences, and demonſtrations, founded on found'reaſon. The figures which he uſes, 
are never ſought after; but always riſe from the ſubjeft. He employs them ſparingly in- 
_ deed; for ſplendor and ornament are not the diſtinctions of this Orator's compoſition. It is 
an energy of thought peculiar to himſelf, which forms his character, and ſets him above all 
others. He appears to attend much more to things than to words. We forget the orator, 
and think of the buſineſs. He warms the mind, and impels to ation. He has no parade 
and oftentation z no methods of inſinuation; no laboured introductions ; but is like a man 
full of his ſubject, who, after preparing his audience by a ſentence or two for hearing * 
truths, enters directly on buſineſs. 


DEgMoSTHENES appears to great advantage, when contrafted with Zſchines in the celebrated 
oration © pro Corona.” Æſchines was his rival in bufineſs, and perſonal enemy; and one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Orators of that age. But when we read the two orations, Æſchines 
is feeble in compariſon of Demoſthenes, and makes leſs impreſſion on the mind. His rea- 
ſonings concerning the law that was in queſtion, are indeed very ſubtile; but his invective 
againſt Demoſthenes is general, and ilt ſupported. Whereas Demoſthenes is a torrent, that 
nothing can reſiſt. He bears down his antagoniſt with violence; he draws his character in 
the ſtrongeſt colours; and the particular merit of that oration is, that all the defcriptions 
in it are highly pictureſque. There runs through it a ſtrain of magnanimity and high ho- 
nour : the Qrator ſpeaks with that ſtrength and confcious dignity which great actions and 
public ſpirit alone inſpire. Both Orators uſe great libertics with one another; and, in gene- 
ral, that unreſtrained licence which ancient manners permitted, even to the length of abuſive 
names and downright ſcurrility, as appears both here and in Cicero's Philippics, hurts and 
offends a modern ear. What thoſe ancient Orators gained by ſuch a manner in point of 
freedom and boldneſs, is more than compenſated by want of dignity z which ſeems to give 
an advantage, in this reſpect, to the greater deeency of modern ſpeaking. 


Tux Style of Demoſthenes is ſtrong and conciſe, though ſometimes, it muſt not be diſ- 
ſembled, barſh and abrupt. His words are very expreſſive; his arrangement is firm and 
manly; and, though far from being unmuſical, yet it ſeems difficult to find in him that 
ſtudied, but concealed number, and Rythmus, which ſome of ghe ancient critics are fond of 
attributing to Him. Negligent of thoſe lefler graces, one would rather conceive him to have 
aimed at that Sublime which lies in ſentiment. His action and pronunciation are recorded 
to have been uncommonly vehement and ardent; which, from the manner of his compoſition, 
we are naturally led to believe. The character which one forms of him, from reading his 
works, is of the auſtere, rather than the gentle kind. He is, on every occaſion, grave, ſe- 
rious, paſſionate z takes every thing on a high tone; never lets himſelf down, nor attempts 
any thing like pleaſantry. If any fault can be found to his-admirable Eloquence, it is, that 
he ſometimes borders on the hard and dry. He may be thought to want ſmoothneſs and 
grace; which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus attributes to his imitating too cloſely the manner of 
Thueydides, who was his great model for Style, and whoſe hiſtory he is ſaid to have writ- 
ten eight times over with his own hand. But theſe. defects are far more than compenſated, 
by that admirable and maſterly force of maſculine Eloquence, which, as it overpowered all 
who heard it, cannot, at this day, be read without emotion. AFTER 


* 
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ArTEeR the days of Demoſthenes, Greece loſt her liberty, Eloquence of courſe languiſh- 

ed, and relapſed again into the feeble manner introduced by the Rhetoricians and Sophiſts. . | 

Demetrius Phalerius, who lived in the next age to Demoſthenes, attained indeed ſome cha- 

racer, but he is repreſented to us as flowery, rather than a perſuaſive ſpeaker, who aimed 

at grace rather than ſubſtance, * Deleftabat Athenienſes,” ſays Cicero, „ magis quam in- 

« flammabat.“ He amuſed the Athenians, rather than warmed them.“ And after his 
time, we hear of no more Grecian Orators of 1 [ 
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now proceed to conſider its progreſs among the Romans, where we ſhall find one 


He treated of the riſe of Eloquence, and of its tate among the Grecks, we 
model, at leaſt, of Eloquence, in its moſt ſplendid and illuſtrious form. The Ro- 


mans were long a martial nation, altogether rude, and unſkilled in arts of any kind. Arts 


were of late introduction among them; they were not known till after the conqueſt of Greece; 
and the Romans al vays ackowledged the Grecians as their maſters in every part of learning. 


_ Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 


Intulit agreſti Latio®. Hon. Epiſt. ad Aug. 


As the Romans derived their Eloquence, Poetry, and Learning from the Greeks, ſo they 
muſt be confeſſed to be far inferior to them for genius in all theſe accompliſhments. They- 
were a more grave and magnificent, but a leſs acute and ſprightly people. They had nei-- 

ther the vivacity nor the ſenſibility of the Greeks ; their paſſions were. not ſo eaſily moved, 

nor their conceptions ſo lively; in compariſon of them, they were a phlegmatic nation. 
Their language reſembled their character; it was regular, firm, and ſtately ;' but wanted 
that fimple and expreſſive naivete, and, in particular, that flexibility to ſuĩt every different 

mode and ſpecies of compoũtion, for which the Greek tongue is diſtinguiſhed above that of: 
every other country. | 


Graiis ingenium, graiis dedit ore rotundo 


Muſa loquiſ- As. Pon xe. 
| And 
When co Greece brought in her Taught our B es 
She triumph'd o'er her bones, conquerors An rude e Style with elegance to _— 
RANCIS- 
+ To her loy'd Greeks the Muſe indulgent gave, And in ſublimer tone their language raiſe : 
To her lov'd Greeks with greatneſs to conceive; . Her Greeks were only covetous of praile. 
FRANCS 
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And hence, when we compare together the various rival productions of Greece and Rome, 

we ſhall always find this diſtinction obtain, that in the Greek productions there is more native 
genius; in the Roman, more regularity. and art. What the Greaks invented, the Ro- 
mans poliſhed ; the one was wer on rough ſometimes, and incorrect; the other, a fi- 


ne, 1e x 


As the . eee eden the republic, do of hs popular kind, there is no 
doubt but that, in the hands of the leading men, public ſpeaking became early an engine of 
| government, and was employed for gaining diſtinction and power. But in the rude unpo- 
liſhed times of the State, their ſpeaking was hardly of that ſort that could be called Elo- 
quence. Though Cicero, in his Treatiſe © de Claris Oratoribus,” endeavours to give ſome 
reputation to the elder Cato, and thoſe who were his cotemporaries, yet he acknowledges 
it to have been Aſperum et horridum genus dicendi,” a rude and harſh ſtrain of ſpeech, 
It was not till a ſhort time preceding Cicero's age, that the Roman Orators roſe into any 
note. Craſſus and Antonius, two of the ſpeakers in the dialogue De Oratore, appear to 
have been the moſt eminent, whoſe different manners Cicero deſcribes with great beauty in 
that dialogue, and in his other rhetorical works. But as none of their productions are ex- 
tant, nor any of Hortenſius's, who was Cicero's cotemporary and rival at the bar, it is need- 
leſs to tranſcribe from Cicero's writings the account which he gives of thoſe great men, and 


of che character of their Eloquence®. | - ' 


Tux object in this period, moſt worthy to draw our attention, is Cicero himſelE; whoſe 
name alone ſuggeſts every thing that is ſplendid in Oratory, With the hiſtory of his life, 
and with his character, as a man and a politician, we have not at preſent any direct con- 
cern. We conſider him only as an eloquent Speaker; and, in this view, it is our buſineſs 
to remark both his virtues, and his defects, if he has any. His virtues are, beyond contro- 
verſy, eminently great. In all his Orations there is high art. He begins, generally, with 
a high exordium; and with much preparation and infinuation prepoſſeſſes the hearers, and 
- ſtudies to gain their affections. His method is clear, and his arguments are arranged with 
great propriety. His method is indeed more clear than that of Demoſthenes ; and this is 
one advantage which he has over him. We find every thing ! in its proper place ; he never 
attempts to move, till he has endeavoured to convince ; and in moving, eſpecially the ſofter 

fions, he is very ſucceſsful. No man, that ever wrote, knew the power and force of 
words better than Cicero. He rolls them along with the greateſt beauty and pomp; and, in 
the ſtructure of his ſentences, is curious and exact to the higheſt degree. He is always full 
and flowing, never abrupt. He is a great amplifier of every ſubject ; magnificent, and in 
his ſentiments highly moral. His manner is on the whole diffuſe, yet it is often happily va- 
ried, and ſuited to the ſubject. In his four orations, for inſtance, againſt Catiline, the tone 
and ſtyle of each of them, particularly the firſt and laſt, is very different, and accommodated 
with a great deal of judgment to the occaſion, and the ſituation in which they were ſpoken. 
When a great public object rouſed his mind, and demanded indignation and force, he de- 
parts confiderably from that looſe and declamatory manner to which he inclines at other 
times, and becomes exceedingly cogent and vehement. This is the caſe in his Orations againſt 


Anthony, and in thoſe roo againſt Verres and Catiline. 
x1 Wes ToGETHER 


Such as are deſirous of particular information on this head, had better have recourſe to the original, by reading Cicero 
Urechooks De Oratore, and his other two treatiſes, entitled, the one, Brutus, Sive de Claris Oratoribus; the other, Ora- 


tor, ad M. Brutum ; which, on ſeveral accounts, well deſerve peruſal. 


TocETHER with thoſe high qualities which Cicero polſeles, he is not exempt from cer- 
tain defects, of which it is neceſſary to take notice. For the Ciceronian Eloquence is a pat- 
tern ſo dazzling by its beauties, that, if not examined with accuracy and judgment, it is apt 
to betray the unwary into a faulty imitation, and I am of opinion, that it has ſometimes: 

uced this effect. In moſt of his Orations, eſpecially thoſe compoſed in the earlier part 
of his life, there is too much art; even carried the length of oſtentation. There is too vi- 
ſible a parade of Eloquence. He ſeems often to aim at obtaining admiration, rather than 
at operating conviction, by what he ſays. Hence, on ſome occaſions, he is ſhowy rather 
than ſolid ; and diffuſe; where he ought to have been prefling. His ſentences are, at all 
times, round and ſonorous; they cannot be accuſed of monotony, for they poſſeſs variety 
of cadence; but, from too great a ſtudy of magnificence, he is ſometimes deficient in ſtrength. 
On all occaſions, where there is the leaſt room for it, he. is full of himſelf. His great ac- 
tions, and the real ſervices which he had performed to his country, apologize ſor this in 

; ancient manners too, impoſed fewer reſtraints from the ſide of decorum; but, even 
after-theſe allowances made, Cicero's oſtentation of himſelf cannot be wholly palliated; and 
his Orations, indeed all his works, leave on our minds the impreflion of a ou man, but 
withal, of a vain man. 


Tar defects which we have now taken notice of in Cicero's Eloquence, were not unob-- 
ferved by his own cotemporaries. This we learn from Quinctilian, and from the author of 


the dialogue, de Cavſis Corruptz Eloquentiz.” Brutus, we are informed, called him, 


e fractum et elumbem, broken and enervated. * Suorem temporum homines, ſays 
Quindtilian, ** inceffere audebant eum ut tumidiorum & Afianum, et redundantem, et in 
« repititionibus nimium, et in ſalibus aliquando frigidum, & in compoſitione fractum et ex- 
« ſultantum, & penè viro molliorem*.” Theſe cenſures were undoubtedly carried too far; 


and ſavour of malignity and perſonal enmity. They ſaw his defects, but they aggravated 


them; and the ſource of theſe aggravations can be traced to the difference which prevailed 
in Rome, in Cicero's days, between two great parties, with reſpect to Eloquence. The 


« Attici, and the Afiani.” The former, who called themſelves the Attics, were the 
patrons of what they conceived to be the chaſte, ſimple, and natural Style of Eloquence; 


from which they accuſed Cicero as having departed, and as leaning to the florid Afiatic 
manger. . In ſeveral of his rhetorical works, particularly in his“ Orator ad Brutum, Ci- 


cero, in his turn, endeavours to expoſe this ſect, as ſubſtituting a frigid and jejune manner, 
in place of the true Attic Eloquence; and contends, that his on compoſition was formed 
upon the real Attic Style. In the roth Chapter of the laſt Book of Quinctilian's Inſtitutions, 
a full account is given of the diſputes between theſe two parties; and of the Rhodian, or 
middle manner between the Attics and the Afiatics. Quinctilian himſelf declares on Cice- 
ro's fide ; and, whether it be called Attic or Aſiatic, prefers. the full, the copious, and the 
amplifying Style. He concludes with this very juſt: obſervation-: ** Plures ſunt eloquentiæ 


* facies ; ſed ſtultiſſimum eſt quærere, ad quam recturus ſe fit orator; cum omnis ſpecies, 


* quz modo recta eſt, habeat uſum.---Utetur —_ ut res exiget, omnibus; nec 3 


On - 


modo, ſed pro partibus. cauſe+.” 


* His cotemporaries ventured to reproach him as ſwelling, redundant and Aſiatic; too frequent in repetitions; in his - 


«attempts towards wit ſometimes cold; and, in the ſtrain ot his compoſition, feeble, deſultory, and more eſſeminate than 
© became a man.“ 


+ © Eloquence admits of many different forms; and nothing. can be more fooliſh than-to enquire, by which of them an 


** Orator is to regulate his Compoſition ; ſince every form, which is in itſelf juſt, has its own place and uſe. The Orator, 
* according as circumſtances require, will employ them all; ſuiting them not only to the cauſe or ſubject of which cet 


but to the . parts of that ſubject. 
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Om the ſubjet of comparing Cicero and Demoſthenes, much has been ſaid by critical 
writers. The different manners of theſe two Princes of Eloquence, and the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of each, are ſo ſtrongly marked in their writings, that the compariſon is, in ma- 
_ ny. reſpects, obvious and eaſy. The character of Demoſthenes is vigour and auſterity that 
of Cicero is gentleneſs and-infinuation. In the one, you find more manlineſs, in the other, 
more ornament. The one is more harſh, but more ns and IRS the other more 
. ”% withal, looſer and weaker. 8 


| To account for this difference, 1 any e to Cicero, it has been ſaid, that 
we muſt look to the nature of their different auditories; that the refined Athenians followed 
with caſe the conciſe and convincing Eloquence of Demoſthenes ; but that a manner more 
popular, more flowery, and declamatory, was requiſite in ſpeaking to the Romans, a peo- 
ple leſs acute, and leſs acquainted: with the arts of ſpeech. But this is n6t ſatisfactory. For 
we muſt obſerve, that the Greek Orator ſpoke much oftener before a mixed multitude, than 
the Roman. Almoſt all the public buſineis of Athens was tranſacted in popular Aſſemblies. 
The common people were his hearers, and his judges. Whereas Cicero generally addreſſed 
himſelf to the Patres Conſcripti,” or in criminal trials to the Prætor, and the Select Judges; 
and it cannot be imagined, that the perſons of higheſt rank, and beſt education in Rome, 
required a more diffuſe manner of pleading than the common citizens of Athens, in order 
to make them underſtand the/caaſe, or reliſh the Speaker. Perhaps we ſhall come nearer 
the truth, by obſerving, that to unice together all the qualities, without the leaſt exception, 
that form a perfect Orator, and to excel equally in each of thoſe qualities, is not to be ex- 
pected from the limited powers of human genius. The higheſt degree of ſtrength is, I ſuſ- 
pect, never found united with the higheſt degree of ſmoothneſs and ornament; equal atten- 
tions to both are incompatible; and the genius that carries ornament to its utmoſt length, 
is not of ſuch a kind, as can excel as much in vigour. For there plainly lies the character- 
ee eee eee | a 


Ir oo difattemage: to —— that, befides his conciſeneſs, which ſometimes pro- 
dams obſcurity, the language, in which he writes, is leſs familiar to moſt of us than the La- 
tin, and that we are leſs acquainted with the Greek antiquities than we are with the Roman. 
We read Cicero with more caſe, and of courſe with more pleaſure. Independent of this 
circumſtance too, he is no doubt, in himſelf, a more agreeable writer than the other. But 
notwithſtanding this advantage, I am of opinion, that were the ſtate in danger, or ſome 
great public-intereſt at ſtake, which drew the ſerious attention of men, an Oration in the 
ſpirit and ſtrain of Demoſthenes, would have more weight, and produce greater effects than 
one in the Ciceronian manner. Were Demoſthenes's Philippics ſpoken%in a Britiſh Aſſem- 
bly, in a fimilar conjuncture of affairs, they would convince and perſuade at this day. The 
rapid Style, the vehement reaſoning, the diſdain, anger, boldneſs, freedom, which perpe- 
tually animate them, would render their fucceſs infallible over any modern Afembly. 1 
queſtion whether the ſame can be ſaid of Cicero's Orations ; whoſe Eloquence, however 
beautiful, and however well ſuited to the Roman taſte, yet borders oftener on declamation, 
and is more remote from the manner in which we now expect to hear real buſineſs and cauſes 
of importance treated“. | 

IN comparing . and Cicero, moſt of the French Critics incline to give the 
preference to the latter. P. Rapin, the Jeſuit, in the Parallels which he has draws be- 
tween 


* In this judgment, I concur with Mr. David Hume, in his Eflay upon Eloquence. He gives it as his opinion, that of all 
productions, the Orations of Demoſthenes preſent to us the models which approach the neareſt to perfection. 


Ws 


.  * maigjavouec que je ſuis moins tonche de Vart in 
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tween ſome of the moſt eminent Greek and Roman writers, uniformly decides in favous of 
che Roman. For the preference which he gives to Cicero, he aſſigus, and lays ſtreſs on 
one reaſon of a pretty extraordinary nature; viz. that Demoſthenes could not poſlibly have 

ſo complete an inſight as Cicero into the manners and paſſions of men; Why {---Becauſe he 
had not the advantage of peruſing Ariſtotle's treatiſe of Rhetoric, wherein, ſays our Critic, 

he has fully laid open that myſtery :- and, to ſupport this weighty argument, he enters into 
2 controverſy with A. Gellius, in order to prove that Ariſtotle's: Rhetoric was not publiſhed 
till after Demoſthenes. had ſpoken, at leaſt, his moſt confiderable orations. Nothing can 
be more childiſh. Such. Orators as Cicero and Demoſthenes, derived their knowledge of 
the human paſſions, and their power of moving them, from higher ſources than any Trea- 
tiſe of Rhetoric. One French Critic has indeed departed. from the common tract; and, 
after beſtowing on Cicero thoſe juſt: praiſes to which, the conſent of ſo many ages ſhows him 
to be entitled, concludes, however, with giving the palm to Demoſthenes. This is Feneloa,, 
the famous Archbiſhop of Cambray, and Author of Telemachus; himſelf ſurely no enemy to 
all the graces and flowers of compoſition. It is in his Reflections on Rhetorie and Poetry, that 
he gives this judgment; à ſmall tract, commonly publiſhed along with his Dialogues on Elo- 

quence®, Theſe dialogues and reflections are particularly worthy of peruſal, as containing, * 
think, the juſteſt ideas on the ſubject, that are to be met with in any modern critical writer. 


Tax reign of Eloquence, among the Romans, was very ſhort. After the age of Cicero, 
it-languiſhed, or rather expired; and we have no reaſon to wonder at this being the caſe. 
For not only was liberty entirely extinguiſhed, hut arbitrary power felt in its heavieſt and 
moſt oppreſſive weight: Providence having, in its wrath, delivered over the Roman Empire 
to a ſucceſſion of ſome of the moſt execrable tyrants that ever diſgraced, and ſcourged, the 
human race. Under their government, it was naturally to be expected that taſte would be 
corrupted; and genius diſcouraged. Some of the ornamental arts, leſs intimately connected 
with liberty, continued, for a while, to prevail; but for that maſculine Eloquence, which 
had exerciſed itſelf in the ſenate, and in the publie affairs, there was no longer any place. 
The change which was produced on Eloquence, by the nature of the government, and the 
ſtate of the public manners, is beautifully deſcribed in the Dialogue de Caufis corruptæ Elo- 
quentiz, which is attributed, by ſome, to Tacitus, by others, to Quinctilian. Luxury, ef- 
feminacy, and flattery, overwhelmed all. The Forum, where ſo many great affairs had 
been tranſacted, was now become a deſert. Private cauſes were ſtill pleaded ; but the Public 
was no longer intereſted ; nor any, general attention drawn to what paſſed there: Unus 
inter hc, et alter, dicenti affiſtit ; ct res velut in ſolitudine agitur. Oratori autem cla- 
* more plauſuque opus eſt, et velut quodam theatro, qualia quotidie antiquis oratoribus 
contingebant; cum tot ac tam nobiles forum coarctarent; cum clientelæ, & tribus, & 
© municipiorum legationes, periclitantibus aſſiſterent; cum in pleriſque judiciis crederet 
populus Romanus ſua intereſſe quid judicareturſ.“ . 
- H h ' In 
As his expreſſions are remarkably happy and beautiful, the paſſage here referred to deſerves to be inſerted, * Je ne 
* crains pas dire, que Demoſthene me paroit ſuperieur à Ciceron. Je proteſte que perſonne n'admire plus Cictron que je 
fais. II embellit tout ce qu'il tonche, Il fait honneur à la parole. Ill fait des mots ce qu'un autre nen ſauroit faire. 11 
** je ne ſai combien de ſortes d' eſprits. Il eſt meme court, & vehement, tontes les fois qu'il veut Peſtre; contre Catiline, 
contre Verres, contre Antoine. Mais on remarque quelque parure dans fon diſcours. L'art y eſt marveilleux; mais on 
** Fentrevoit, | L'orateur en penſant au ſalut de la republique, ne s' oublie pas, et ne ſe laiſſe pas oublier. Demoſtheye pa- 
8 roit ſortir de ſoi, et ne voir que la patrie. Il ne cherche point le beau; il le fait, ſans y penſer. Il eſt au-deſſus de Lad - 
miration. Il ſe ſert de la parole, comme un homme modeſte de ſon habit, pour fe couvrir, Il tonne; il fondroye. C'eſt 
un torrent qui entraine tout. On ne peut le critiquer, Ne eſt ſaiſi. On penſe aux choſes qu'il dit, & non à ſeg 


paroles. On le perd de vue. On n'eſt oceup que de Philippe qui envahit tout. Je ſuis charme de ces deus orateurs: 
1 2 Aal, & de la magoifique ẽloquence de Ciecron, que de la rapide ſimplicité 


monnene. | 
| + © The Courts of Judicature are, at preſent, ſo unfrequented, that the Orator ſeems to ſtand aloue, and talk to bare 


* 


” 
„ 


* 
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DECAY OF ROMAN ELOQUENCE. 


Ix the ſchools of 9 declaimers, the corruption of Eloquence vs completed. Imagina- 
ry and fantaſtic ſubjects, fuck as had no reference to real life, or buſineſs, were made the 
themes of declamation-; and all manner of falſe and affected ornaments were brought into 
vogue: Pace veſtra liceat dixiſſe, ſays Petronius Arbiter, to the declaimers of his time, 
et primi omnem eloquentiam perdidiſtis. Levibus enim ac inanibus ſonis ludibria quzdam 
« excitando, effeeiſtis ut corpus orationis enervaretur atque caderet. Et ideo ego exiſtimo 
&« adoleſcentulos in ſcholis ſtultiſſimos fieri, quia nihil ex iis, quz in uſu habemus, aut au- 


© diunt, aut vident ; ſed piratas cum catenis in littore ſtantes; et tyrannos edicta ſcribentes 


e quibus imperent filiis ut patrum ſuorum capita prxcidant ; ſed reſponſa, in peſtilentia 


+. data, ut virgines tres aut plures immolentur ; ſed mellitos verborum globulos, & omnia 


& quaſi papavere, & ſeſamo ſparſa. Qui inter hæc nutriuntur, non magis ſapere poſſunt, 
e quam bete olere qui in culina habitantf.“ In the hands of the Greek rhetoricians, the 
manly and ſenfible Eloquenee of their firſt noted ſpeakers, degenerated, as I formerly ſhow- 
cd; into ſubtility and ſophiſtry ; in the hands of the Roman declaimers, it paſſed into the 
2 and affected ; into point and antitheſis. This corrupt manner begins to appear in 

writings of Seneca; and ſhows itſelf, alſo, in the famous panegyric of Pliny the Young- 


. on Trajan; which may be conſidered as the laſt effort of Roman oratory. Though the 


author was a man of genius, yet it is deficient in nature and caſe. We ſee, throughout. 
the whole, a perpetual attempt to depart from the ordinary way of thinking, and to ſup- 
One a forced elevation. 8 . 


In the decline of the Roman Empire, the incroduAion of Chriſtianity gave riſe to a new 
ſpecies cf Eloquence, in the apologies, ſermons, and paſtoral writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. Among the Latin Father LaQtantius and Minutius Felix, are the moſt remark- 
able for purity of Stylez and, in a later age, the famous St. Auguſtine poſſeſſes a conſider- 
able ſhare of ſprightlineſs and ſtrength. But none of the Fathers afford any juſt models of 
Hoquence. Their Language, as ſoon as we deſcend to the third or fourth century, becomes 
harſh ; and they are, in ral, infected with the taſte of that age, a love of ſwoln and 
ſerained thoughts, and of the play of words. Among the Greek Fathers, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed, by far, for his oratorial merit, is St. Chryſoſtome. His Language is pure; his 
Style highly ſigured. He is copious, ſmooth, and ſometimes pathetie. But he retains, at 
the ſame time, mueh of that character which has been always attributed to the Aſiatic Elo- 
quence, diffuſe and redundant to a great degree, and often overwrought and tumid. He 


; | may be read, however, with advantage, for * ee of the pulpit, as 1 yr of; 
diet ornaments than the Latin Fathers. | 


As We b hae mers ant occur to me, deſerving particular attention in the middle 
age, T paſs now to the ſtate of Eloquence in modern times. Here, it muſt be confeſſed, that, 


Ne, en nation, Public Speaking has been confidercd as ſo great an object, or been 
; cultivated 


; Salle But Eloquence rejoices in the burſts of loud appliuſe and exults in fall” 1 ſuch as uſed to preſs round 
the ancient Orators, when the Forum ſtood crowded with nobles ; when a numerous retinue of clients, when foreign am- 
baſſadors, when tribes, and whole cities aſſiſted at the debate; and when, in many trials, the Roman people underſtood 
"+ With to be — wag in the event,” . ROT YAY 7 
Wich your permi I muſFbeallowed to ſay, that you have been the fir oyers of all true Eloquence. For, 
thoſe mock ſubjects, on which you employ your empty and unmeaning compoſitions, you have enervated and over- 
oP > all that is-manly and ſubſtantial in ns cannot but” conclude, that the youth whom you educate, muſt be 
* totally perverted in your ſchools, by hearing nothing which has any affinity to real life, or human affairs; but 
«« ſtories of pirates ſtanding on the ſhore, provided with chains for loading their captives, and of tyrants-iſſuing their edlicts, 
„% by which children are commanded to eut off the heads of their parents; but — * ſes given 8 the time of peſti- 
. lence, 47 ſeveral virgins muſt be ſacrificed; but glittering 1 of —— toy a ſtyle highly ſpiced, if we may ſay 
« io, with affeQted conceits. They who are educated in the midſt of ſuck Qudics, can no more acquire a good taſte, 


they can ſmell ſweet who dwell perpetually in a 


MODERN ELOQUENCE 5 


cultivated. with ſo much care, as in Greece or Rome. Its reputation has never been ſo high; 
its effects have never been ſo conſiderable ; nor has that high and ſublime kind of it, which 
prevailed in thoſe ancient ftates, been fo much as aimed at: notwithſtanding, too, that a 
new profeſſion has been eſtabliſhed, which gives peculiar advantages to Oratory, and affords 
it the nobleſt field; I mean, that of the Church. The genius of the world ſeems, in this 
reſ to have undergone ſome alteration. The two countries where we might expect to 
find moſt of the ſpirit of Eloquence, are France and Great-Britain : France, on account of 
the diſtinguiſhed turn of the nation towards all the liberal arts, and of the encouragement 
' which, for this century paſt, thoſe arts have received from the Public; Great- Britain, on 
account both of the public capacity and genius, and of the free government which it enjoys. 
Yet, fo it is, that, in neither of thoſe countries, has the talent of Public Speaking riſen near 
to the degree of its ancient ſplendor. While, in other productions of genius, both in proſe 
and in poetry, they have contended for the prize with Greece and Rome; nay, in ſome com- 
poſitions, may be thought to have ſurpaſſed them: the names of Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
ſtand, at this day, unrivalled in fame; and it would be held preſumptuous and abſurd, to 
pretend to place any modern whatever on the ſame, or even on a nearly equal, rank. 


Ir ſeems particularly ſurpriſing, that Great-Britain ſhould not have made a more conſpi- 
cuous figure in Eloquence than it has hitherto attained ; when we conſider the enlightened, 
and, at the ſame time, the free and bold genius of the country, which ſeems not a little to 
favour Oratory ; and when we conſider that, of all the polite nations, it alone poſſeſſes a po- 
pular government, or admits into the legiſlature, ſuch numerous aſſemblies as can be ſuppoſed 
to lic under the dominion of Eloquence®. Notwithſtanding this advantage, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that, in moſt parts of Eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not only to the 
Greeks and Romans by many degrees, but alſo to the French. We have Philoſophers, 
eminent and conſpicuous, perhaps, beyond any nation, in all the parts of ſcience. We have 
both taſte and erudition, in a high degree. We have Hiſtorians, we have Poets of the great- 
eſt name ; but of Orators, or Public Speakers, how little have we to boaſt? And where are 
the monuments of their genius to be found ? in every period we have had ſome who made a 
figure, by managing the debates in Parliament; but that figure was commonly owing to their 
wiſdom, or their experience in buſineſs, more than to their talents for Oratory ; and unleſs, 
in ſome few inſtances, wherein the power of Oratory has appeared, indeed, with much 
luſtre, the art of Parliamentary Speaking rather obtained to ſeveral a temporary applauſe, 
than conferred upon any a laſting renown. At the bar, though, queſtionleſs, we have - 
many able*pleaders, yet few or none of their pleadings have been thought worthy to be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity ; nor have commanded attention, any longer than the cauſe which was 
the ſubject of them intereſted the Public ; while, in France, the pleadings of Patru, in the 
former age, and thoſe of Cochin and D*Agueſſeau, in later times, are read with pleaſure, 
and are often quoted as examples of Eloquence by the French critics. In the ſame manner, 
in the pulpit, the Britiſh divines have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt accurate and rati> 
onal compoſitions which, perhaps, any nation can boaſt of. Many printed ſermons we 
have, full of good ſenſe, and of ſound divinity and morality; but the Eloquence to be found 
in them, the power of perſuaſion, of intereſting and engaging the heart, which is, or ought 
to be, the great objeR of the pulpit, is far from bearing a ſuitable proportion to the excel- 

Hh 2 lence 


* Mr. Hume, in his Eſſay on Eloquence, makes this obſervation, and illuſtrates it with his uſual TRIO He, Ro 
nt 


5 that no ſatisfactory reaſons can be given to account for the inferiority of modern to ancient Eloquenee. 
— ron him, and ſhall endeavour, before the conclufion of this Lecture, PROG ſome cauſes to which, I thiok, 2 : 


in a great meaſure, be aſcribed, in the three great ſcenes of Public 


pe 


TP EN IO ERIET'S. 


” lones of de bunter. Mere ure tow artes in wy option, further from perfection, hin ther 


of preaching is among us; the reaſons of which, I ſhall afterwards have occafion to diſcuſs ; 
in proof of the fact, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that an Engliſh ſermon, inſtead of being a 
perſuaſive animated Oration, ſeldom riſes beyond the ſtrain of correct and dry reaſoning, 
Whereas, in the ſermons of Boſſuet, Maffillon, Bourdaloue, and Flechier, among the 
French, we ſee a much higher ſpecies of Eloquence aimed at, and in a great meaſure at- 


nn than the Britiſh preachers have in view. 


In general, the characteriſtical difference between the ſtate of Eloquence in France and in 


| Great-Britain is, that the French have adopted higher ideas both of pleaſing and perſuading = 


by means of Oratory, though, ſometimes, in the execution they fail. In Great-Britain, 
we have taken up Eloquence on a lower key; but in our execution, as was naturally to be 
expected, have been more correct. In France, the ſtyle of their Orators is ornamented with 
bolder figures; and their diſcourſe carried on with more amplification, more warmth and 
elevation. The compoſition is often very beautiful; but ſometimes, alſo, too diffuſe, and 
deficient in that ſtrength and cogency which renders Eloquence powerful: a defect owing, 
perhaps, in part, to the genius of the people, which leads them to attend fully as much to 


- ornament as to ſubſtance; and, in part, to the nature of their government, which, by ex- 
cluding Public Speaking from having much influence on the conduct of Public Affairs, de- 


prives Eloquence of its beſt opportunity for acquiring nerves and ſtrength. Hence the pul- 
Pit is the principal field which is left for their Eloquence. The members, too, of the French 
academy give harangues at their admiffion, in which genius often appears; but labouring 
under the misfortune of having no ſubje& to diſcourſe upon, they run er imo flat- 
tery and panegyric, | the moſt barren and infipid of all topics. | 


I oBSERVED before, that the Greeks and Romans aſpired to 4 more fablimit 8 of 
Eloquence, than is aimed at by che Moderns. Theirs was of the vehement and paffionate 
kind, by which they endeavoured to 'etiflame the minds of their hearers, and hurry their 
imaginations away: and, ſuitable to this vehemence'of thought, was their vehemence of 
geſture and action; the ſupploſio pedis*,” the percuſſio frontis et femoris “,“ were, 
as we learn from Cicero's writings, uſual geſtures among them at the bar; though now they 
would be reckoned extravagant any where, except upon the ſtage. Modern Eloquence is 
much more cool and temperate; and in Great-Britain eſpecially, has confined itſelf almoſt 
wholly to the argumentative and rational. It is much of that ſpecies which thegantient cri- 
ties called the Tenuis,” or“ Subtilis;” which aims at convincing and inftrufting, rather 
chan affecting the paſſions, and aſſumes a tone not much higher than common argument and 
diſcourſe. 


: 
n 


1 SEVERAL TTY 3 given, why modern Eloquence has been ſo limited, and humble 


in its efforts. In the firſt place, I am of opinion, that this change muſt, in part, be af- 
cribed to that correct turn of thinking, which has been ſo much ſtudied in modern times. 
It can hardly be donbted, that, in many efforts of mere genius, the antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans excelled us; but, on the other hand, that, in accuracy and eloſeneſs of reaſoning on 
"many ſubjects, we have ſome advantage over them, ought, I think, to be admitted alſo. In 
proportion as the world has advanced, philoſophy has made greater progreſs. A certain 
ſtrictneſs of good ſenſe has, in this iſland particularly, been cultivated, and introduced into 
every ſubject. Hence we are more on our guard againſt the flowers of Elocution; we are 
on the watch; we are jealous of being deceived by Oratory. Our Pablic Speakers are - 
| Ii 
* Vide, De Clar. Orator. 5 
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liged to be more reſerved than the antients, in their attempts to elevate the imagination, and 


warm the paſſions; and, by the influence of prevailing Taſte, their own genius is ſobered 
and chaſtened, perhaps, in too great a degree. It is likely too, I confeſs, that what we 
fondly aſcribe to our correctneſs and good ſenſe, is owing, in a great meaſure, to our 
phlegm and natural coldneſs. For the vivacity and ſenſibility of the 'Greeks and Romans, 
more eſpecially of the former, ſeem to have been much greater than ours, and to have giv- 
en them a higher reliſh Ann beauties As e 


BE$1DEs theſe national 3 we muſt, in the next Rur attend to peculiar cir- 
cumſtances in the three great ſcenes of Public Speaking, which have proved difadvantageous 
to the growth of Eloquence among us. Though the Parliament of Great- Britain be the 
nobleſt field which Europe, at this day, affords to a Public Speaker, yet Eloquence has never 
deen ſo powerful an inſtrument there, as it was in the popular afſemblies of Greece and 
Rome. Under ſome former reigns, the high hand of arbitrary power bore a violent ſway ; 
and in later times, miniſterial influence has generally prevailed. The power of Speaking, 
though always conſiderable, yet has been often found too feeble to counterbalance either of 
theſe; and, of courſe, has not been ſtudied with ſo much zeal and fervour, as where its 
effect on buſineſs was irreſiſtible and certain. 


Ar * Bar, our diſadvantage, in compariſon of the antients, is great. Among os, a 


the judges were generally numerous; the laws were few and ſitnplez the decifion of cauſes 
was left, in a great meaſure, to equity and the ſenſe of mankind; , Here was an ample field 
forwhat they termed Judicial Eloquence. But among the moderns, the caſe is quite altered. 
The ſyſtem of Jaw is become much more complicated. The knowledge of it is thereby ren- 
dered ſo laborious an attaintment, as to be the chief object of a lawyer's education, and, in 
2 manner, the ſtudy of his life. The Art of Speaking is but a ſecondary accompliſhment, 
to which he can afford to devote much leſs gf his time and labour. The bounds of Elo- 
at 34s befides, are now much circumſcribed at the Bar; and except, in à few caſes, reduced. 


to arguing from ſtrict law, ſtatute, or precedent; by which means knowledge, . 
than Oratory, is become the Na requiſite. N 


W1TH regard to the Pulpit, it has certainly bhew! a n aifedraiiwhe; x that the practice 
of reading Sermons inſtead of repeating them from memory, has prevailed ſo unjverſally in 
England. This may, indeed, have introduced accuracy z but it has done great prejudice to 


Eloquence; for a Diſcourſe read, is far inferior to an Oration ſpoken. It leads to a differ-- 


ent ſort of compoſition, as well as of delivery; and can never have an equal effect upon any 
audience. Another circumſtance, too, has been unfortunate- The ſectaries and fanatics, 
before the Reſtoration, adopted a warm, zealous, and popular manner of preaching; and 


thoſe. who adhered to them, in after- times, continued to diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſome what 


of the ſame manner. The odium of theſe ſets drove the eſtabliſhed chureh from that warmth 
which they were judged to have carried too far, into the oppoſite extreme of à ſtudied cool - 
neſs, and compoſure of manner. Hence, from the art of perſuaſion, which | preaching 
ought always to be, it has paſſed, in England, into mere reaſoning and inſtruction: which 
not only has brought dowa the Eloquence of the Pulpit to a lower tone than it might juſtly 
aſſume; but has produced this farther effect, that, by accuſtomitg the Public ear to ſuch 


cool and diſpaſſionate | Diſcourſes, it has tended to faſhion other kinds of Public Speaking 
upon the ſame model. b 


Tuus 


* 
1 


* 
* 
— 
— 
* 


and cool. Tet, ſtill in that region which it occupies, it admits great ſcope; and, to the de- 


them. It is a diviſion not inartificial; and comprehends moſt, or all of the matters which 


property's reduced under any of the heads of the antient Rhetoricians. 
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Tnvs I have given ſome view of the ſtate of Eloquence in modern times, andendeavour. 
ed to account for it. It has, as we have ſeen, fallen below that ſplendor which it maintain- 
ed in antient ages ; and from being ſublime and vehement, has come down to be temperate 


fect of zeal and application, more than to the want of capacity and genius, we may aſcribe 
its not having hitherto riſen higher. It is a field where there is much honour yet to be 
reaped; it is an inſtrument which may be employed for purpoſes of the higheſt importance. 
The antient models may ſtill, with much advantage, be ſet before us for imitation z though, 
in that imitation, we muſt, doubtleſs, have ſome regard to what modern taſte and modern 
manners will bear; of which I ſhall afrerwards have occaſion to ſay more. 


LECTURE XXVIL 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC ' SPEAKING- — 
ELOQUENCE OF., POPULAR ASSEMBLIES,— 
'EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHEN ES. 

A in general, and of the ſtate in which it has ſubſiſted in different ages and countries, 

I am now to enter on confidering the different kinds of Public Speaking, the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters of each, and the rules which relate to them. The antients divided 
all Orations into three kinds; the Demonſtrative, the Deliberative, and the Judicial. The 
ſcope of the Demonſtrative was to praiſe or to blame; that of the Deliberative to adviſe or 
to diſſuade ; that of the Judicial, to accuſe or to defend. The chief ſubjects of Demon- 
ſtrative Eloquence, were Panegyricks, Invectives, Gratulatory and Funeral Orations. The 

Deliberative was employed in matters of public concern, agitated in the Senate, or before 

the Aſſemblies of the People. The Judicial is the fame with the Eloquence of the Bar, em- 


ployed in addreſſing Judges, who have power to abſolve or to condemn. This diviſion runs 
through all-the antient Treatiſes on Rhetoric; and is followed by the moderns, who copy 


1 
FTER the e der views whiclhave been given of the nature of Eloquence 


can be the ſubject of Public Diſcourſe. It will, however, ſuit our purpoſe better, and be 
found, I imagine, more uſeful, to follow that divifion which the train of Modern Speaking 
naturally points out to us, taken from the three great ſcenes of Eloquence, Popular Aﬀem- 
blies, the Bar, and the Pulpit; each of which has a diſtin character that particularly ſuits 
it. This diviſion coincides in part with the antient one. The Eloquence of the Bar is pre- 
ciſcly the ſame with what the antients called the Judicial. The Eloquence of Popular Aſſem- 
blies, though moſtly of what they term the Deliberative Species, yet admits alſo of the De- 
monſtrative. The Eloquence of the Pulpit is altogether of a diſtinct nature, and cannot be 


To 


ELOQUENCE o POPULAR ASSEMBLIES.” as 


Io all the three, Pulpit, Bar, and Popular Aſſemblies, belong, in common, the rules 
concerning the conduct of a diſcourſe in all its parts. Of thoſe rules I purpoſe afterwards 
to treat at large. But before procceding to them, I intend to ſhow, firſt, what is peculiar to 
each of theſe three kinds of Oratory, in their ſpirit, character, or manner. For every ſpecies of 
Public Speaking has a manner or character peculiarly ſuited to itz of which it is highly ma- 
terial to have a juſt idea, in order to direct the application of general rules. The Eloquence 
of a Lawyer is fundamentally different from that of a Divine, or a Speaker in Parliament: 
and to have a preciſe and proper idea of the diſtinguiſhing character which any kind of Pub- 
lic Speaking requires, is the foundation of what is called a juſt taſte in that kind of Speaking. 


_ LavyiNG afide any queſtion concerning the pre-eminence in point of rank, which is due: 
to any one of the three kinds before mentioned, I ſhall begin with that which tends to 
throw moſt light vpon the reſt, viz. the Eloquence of Popular Aſſemblies. The moſt au- 
guſt Theatre for this kind of Eloquence, to be found in any nation of Europe, is, beyond 
doubt, the Parliament of Great Britain. In meetings too, of leſs dignity, it may diſplay it-- 


ſelf, Wherever there is a popular court, or wherever any number of men are afſembled for 
debate or conſultation, there, in different forms, this ſpecies of Eloquence may take place. 


| ITs object is, or ought always to be, Perſuaſion. There muſt be ſome end propoſed; 


ſome point, moſt commonly of public utility or good, in favour of which we ſeek to deter- 


mine the hearers. Now, in all attempts to perſuade men, we muſt proceed upon this prin- 
ciple, that it is neceſſary to convince their underſtanding. Nothing can be more erroneous, 
than to imagine, that, becauſe Speeches to Popular Aſſemblies admit more of a declamatory 
Style than ſome other diſcourſes, they therefore ſtand leſs in need of being ſupported by 
ſound reaſoning. When modeled upon this falſe idea, they may have the ſhow, but never 
can produce the effect, of real Eloquence. Even the ſhow of Eloquence which they make, 
will pleaſe only the trifling and ſuperficial. Fgr, with all tolerable judges, indeed almoſt' 
with all men, mere declamation ſoon becomes inſipid. Of whatever rank the hearers be, a. 
| Speaker, is never to preſume, that by a frothy and oſtentatious harangue, without ſolid 
ſenſe and argument, he can either make impreſſion on them, or acquire fame to himſelf. It 
is, at leaſt, a dangerous experiment; for, where ſuch an artifice ſucceeds once, it will fail 
ten times. Even the common-people are better judges of argument and good ſenfe, than we- 
ſometimes: think them; and upon any queſtion of buſineſs, a plain man; who ſpeaks:to the 


point without art, will generally prevail over the moſt artful Speaker who deals in flowers 


and ornament, rather than in reaſoning. Much more, when Public Speakers addreſs them 
ſelves to any Aſſembly where there are perſons of education and improved underſtandings. 
they ought to be careful not to-trifle with their hearers. 


Lex it be ever kept in view, at the foundation of all that can be called Eloquence, is 
good ſenſe, and ſolid thought. As popular as the Orations of Demoſthenes were, ſpoken 
to all the citizens of Athens, every one who looks into them, muſt ſee how fraught they are 
with argument; and how important it appeared to him, - to-convince the underſtanding, in 

order to perſuade, or to Vork on che principles of action. Hence their influence in his on 
time; hence their fame at this day. Such a pattern as this; Public Speakers ought to ſet be- 
fore them for imitation; rather than follow the tract of thoſe looſe and frothy-Declaimers, . 
who have brought diſcredit on Eloquence. Let it be their firſt ftudy, in addreſſing any Po- 
pular Aſſembly, to be previouſly maſters of the buſineſs on which they are to ſpeak; to be 
well provided with matter and argument; and to reſt upon theſe the chief ſtreſs. This will 


always: 
* 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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always give to their diſcourſe an air of manlineſs and ſtrength, which is a powerful inftrument 
of perſuaſion. Ornament, if they have genius for it, will follow of courſe ; at any rate it 
demands only their ſecondary ftudy : © Cura fit verborum ; ſolicitudo rerum.“ To your 


_ © expreſſion be attentive, but about your matter be ſolicitous, is an advice of Quinctilian, 


which cannot be too often recollected by al! who ſtudy Oratory. . 


Ix the next place, in order to be perſuaſive Speakers in a Fopular * Es it is, in my 
opinion, à capital rule, that we be ourſelves perſuaded of whatever we recommend to others. 


Never, when it can be avoided, ought we to eſpouſe any fide of the argument, but what we 


believe to be the true and the right one. Seldom or never will a man be eloquent, but when 
he is in earneſt, and uttering his own ſentiments. They are only the © verz voces ab imo 
© pectore, the unaſſumed language of the heart or head, that carry the force of conviction. 
In a former Lecture, when entering on this ſubject, I obſerved, that all high Eloquence muſt 
be the offspring of paſſion, or warm emotion. It is this which makes every man perſuaſive ; 
and gives a force to his genius, which it poſſeſſes at no other time. Under what diſadvan- 


tage then is he placed, who, not eng what n muſt n to which 


* 


and parties warm, diſcourſes of this kind become more unſuitable. They want the native 


he is a ſtranger? 


I xnow, that young people, on purpoſe to train themſelves F — Fey 96 of Speaking, 
imagine it uſeful to adopt that fide of the queſtion under debate, which, to themſelves, ap- 
pears, the weakeſt, and to try what figure they can make upon it. But, I am afraid, this is 
not the moſt improving education for Public Speaking; and that it tends to form them to a 
habit of flimſy and trivial diſcourſe. Such a liberty they. ſhould, at no time, allow them- 
ſelves, unleſs in meetings where no real. buſineſs is carried on, but where declamation and 
improvement in Speech is the ſole aim. Nor. even in ſuch meetings, would I recommend it 
as the moſt uſeful exerciſe. They will improve themſelves to more advantage, and acquit 
themſelves with more honour, by chooſing ys that ſide of the debate to which, in their 
own judgment, they are moſt inclined, and ſupporting it by what ſeems to themſelves moſt 
ſolid and perſuaſive. They will acquire the habit of reaſoning cloſely, and exprefling them- 
ſelves with warmth and force, much more when they are adhering to their own ſentiments, 
than when they are ſpeaking in contradictlon to them. In aſſemblies where any real buſineſs 
is carried on, whether that buſineſs be of much importance or not, it is always of dangerous 
conſequence. for young praQitioners to make trial of this ſort of play of Speech. It may fix 
an imputation on their characters before they are aware; and what they intended merely 
as "4 may be turned to the diſcredit, either of their principles or their * 

0 ; * 7 | | | 

DezaTz; in Popular Courts, ſeldom allows the Speakkr has full Kb, accurate prepara- 
tion before hand, which the Pulpit always, and the Bar ſometimes, admits. The arguments 
muſt be ſuited to the courſe which the Debate takes; and as no man can exactly foreſee 
this, one who truſts to a ſet Speech, compoſed in his cloſet, will, on many occaſions, be 
thrown out of the ground which he had tak#n. He will find it pre- occupied by others, or 
his reaſonings ſuperſeded by ſome new turty of the buſineſs, and, if he ventures to uſe his 


8 prepared Speech, it will be frequently at the hazard of making an awkward figure. There 


is a general prejudice with us, and not wholly an unjuſt one, againſt ſet Speeches in Public 
Meetings. The only occaſion, when they have any propriety, is, at the opening of a de- 
bate, when the Speaker has it in his power to chooſe his field. But as the Debate advances, 


Alr; 
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air; the appearance of being ſuggeſted by the buſineſs that is going on; ſtudy and oſtentation 

are apt to be viſible; and, of courſe, though applauded as N r n ſo _ 
ſuaſive as more free and W diſcourſes. 

Tunis, however, cos not by any means conclude againſt ene of what « we —_ ro 
ſayz the neglect of which, and the truſting wholly to extemporaneous efforts, will unavoid- 
ably produce the habit of ſpeaking in a looſe and undigeſted manner. But the premedita- 

tion which is of moſt advantage, in the caſe which we now conſider, is of the ſubject or ar- 

ment in general, rather than of nice compoſition on any particular branch of it. With 
regard to the matter, we cannot be too accurate in our preparation, ſo as to be fully maſ- 
ters of the buſineſs under conſideration ; but, with regard to words and expreſſion, it is very 
poſſible ſo far to overdo, as to render our Speech ſtiff and preciſe. Indeed, till once per- 
ſons acquire that firmneſs, that preſence of mind, and command of expreſſion, in a Public 
Meeting, which nothing but habit and practice can beſtow, it may be proper for a young 
Speaker to commit to memory the whole of what he is to ſay. But after ſome performances 
of this kind have given him boldneſs, he will find it the better method not to eonfine himſelf 
ſo ſtrictly; but only to write, beforehand, ſome Sentences with which he intends to ſer out, 
in order to put himſelf faigly in the train; and, for the reſt, to ſet down ſhort notes of the 
topics, or principal thoughts upon which he is to inſiſt, in their order, leaving the words to 
be ſuggeſted by the warmth of Diſcourſe. Such ſhort notes of the ſubſtance of the diſcourſe; 
will be found of conſiderable ſervice, to thoſe, eſpecially, who are beginning to ſpeak in 
public. They will accuſtom them to ſome. degree of accuracy, which, if they ſpeak fre- 
quently,” they are in danger too ſoon of loſing. They will even accuſtom them to think 

more cloſely on the ſubje& in queſtionz and will aſſiſt them greatly in arranging their 

— with method and order. f 


Turs leads me next to obſerver that in all kinds ot Public Speaking, nothing is of s great 
er conſequence than a proper and clear method. I mean not that formal method of laying 
down heads and ſubdivifions, which is commonly practiſed in the Pulpit z and which, in 
Popular Afſemblies, unlefs the Speaker be a man of great authority and character, and the 
ſabje& of great importance, and the preparation too very accurate, is rather in hazard of 
diſguſting the hearers: ſuch an introduction preſenting always the melancholy proſpect of a 
long diſcourſe. But though the method be not laid down in form, no diſcourſe, of any 
length, ſhould be without method; that is, every thing ſhould be found in its proper place. 
Every one who ſpeaks, will find it of the greateſt advantage to himſelf to have previouſly ar- 
ranged his thoughts, and claſſed under proper heads, in his own mind, what he is to deliver; 
This will affiſt his memory, and carry him through his diſcourſe, without that confuſion to 
which one is every moment ſubje&, who has fixed no diſtinct plan of what he is to ſays 
And with reſpect to the hearers, order in diſcourſe is abſolutely neceſſary for making any 
proper impreſſion. It adds both force and light to what is ſaid. It makes them accompany 
the Speaker eaſily and readily, as he goes along; and makes them feel the full effect of eve- 
ry argument which he employs. Few things, therefore, deſerve more to be attended to 
than diſtin arrangement: for Eloquence, however great, can never produce entire con- 
viction without it. Of the rules of method, and the proper e of the ſeveral —_ 
of a diſcourſe, I am hereafter to treat. | 


La r us now conſider of the Style and Expreſſion ſuited to the Eloiuinds of Popular Aſ- 


ſemblies. Beyond doubt, theſe give ſcope for the moſt animated manner of Public Speaking. 
Ii The 
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The very aſpect of a large Aſſembly, engaged in ſome debate of moment, and attentive to 
the diſcaurſc/of one man, is ſufficient; to inſpire that man with ſuch elevation and warmth, 
as both gives riſe to ſtrong expreſſions, and gives them propriety. Paſſion cafily. riſes in a 
great Aſſembly, where the movements are communicated by mutual ſympathy between the 
Orator and the Audience. | Thoſe bold figures, of which I treated formerly as the native 
Language of paſſion, - then have their proper place, That ardour of Speech, that vehe- 
mence and glow of Sentiment, which ariſe from a mind animated and inſpired by ſome great 
and public object, form the * e of tm ons 8 in its ta. de- 
1 of perfection. | 2 


ITE liberty, however, which we are now giving * the aan * 3 manner to 
this kiud of Oratory, muſt be always underſtood with certain limitations and reſtraints, which 
it will be neceſſary to n out Ew” in — to 4 N e een 


ann | wc, J "Sd l 


As firſt, The n which we e muſt be fuited to the 3 — the ſubject: 
— nothing can be more prepoſterous, than an attempt to introduce great vehemence into a 
ſubject, which is either of flight importance, or which, by its nature, requires to be treat- 
ed of calmly. A temperate tone of Speech, is that for which there is moſt frequent occaſion; 
aad he who is, on every ſubjeQ, rem and NGO! will I beer as a Muerer, 


nen 3 . Wife 


Ix the ſecond —8— We muſt rake] care never to bei 2 1 feeling it it. 
This always betrays perſons. into an unnatural manner, which expoſes them to ridicule. For, 
as I have often ſuggeſted, to ſupport the appearance, without the real feeling of paſſion, is 
one of the moſt difficult things in nature. The diſguiſe can almoſt never be ſo pertect, but 
. it is difcovered. The heart can only anſwer to the heart. The great rule here, as indeed in 

every other caſe, is, to follow nature; never to attempt a ſtrain. of Eloquence which is not 
» ſeconded by our own genius. One may be a ſpeaker, both of much reputation and much 
influence, ia the calm argumentative manner. To, attain the pathetic, and the ſublime ot 
Ocatory, requires thoſe . ſenũdilities of mind, and that high power oe mem which 


are given to few. 


In the third place, Even when the fabjea juſtifies the aſt manner, — 4 ge- 
nins prompts it; when warmth is felt, not counterfeited; we muſt, however; ſet a guard 
on ourſelves, not to allow. impetuoſity to tranſport us too far. Without emotion in the 
- ſpeaker, Eloquence, as was before obſerved, will never produce its higheſt effects; but, at 
the ſame time, if the Speaker loſe command. of himſelf, he will ſoon loſe command of his 
audience too. He muſt never kindle too ſoon :- he muſt begin with moderation; and ſtudy 
to carry his hearers along with him, as he warms in the progreſs of his diſcourſe. For, if 
he runs before in the courſe of paſſion, and leaves them behind; if, they are not tuned, if 
we may ſpeak ſo, uniſon to him, the diſcord will preſently be felt, and be very grating. Let 
a Speaker have never ſo good reaſon to be animated and fired by his ſubject, it is always 
expected of him, that the awe and regard due to his Audience ſhould lay a decent reſtraint 
upon his warmth, and prevent it from carrying him beyond certain bounds. If, when moſt 


2 heated by the ſubject, he can be ſo far maſter of himſelf as to preſerve cloſe attention to ar- 


gument, and even to ſome degree of correct expreſſion, this ſelf- command, this, exertion of 


reaſon, in the midſt of paſſion, has a wonderful effect both to pleaſe, and to perſuade. It 
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is indeed the maſter- piece, the higheſt attainment of Eladnence 4 uniting the ſtrength of 
reaſon, with the vebemence of paſſion ; affording all the advantages of paſſion for the pur- 
poſe of perſuaſion, without the confuſion and diſorder which are apt to e 790K it. 


12 the fourth piche, In the higheſt and moſt n grain ot ak ſpeaking, we 
muſt always preſerve regard to what the public ear will bear. This direction I give, in or- 
der to gu againſt an injudicious imitation of ancient Orators, who, both in their pro- 
nunciation Aud geſture, and in their figures of expreſſion, uſed a bolder manner than what 
the greater coolneſs of modern taſte will readily ſuffer. This may perhaps, as I formerly 
obſerved, be a diſadvantage to Modern Eloquence. It is no reaſon why we ſhould be too 
ſevere in checking the impulſe of genius, and continue always creeping on the ground; but 


it is a reaſon, however, why we ſhould avoid carrying the tone of declamation to a height 


that would now be reckoned extravagant. Demoſthenes, to juſtify the unſucceſsful action 
of. Cheronza,, calls up the manes of thoſe heroes who fell in the battle of Marathon and 
Platæa, ang ſwears by them, that their fellow- citizens had done well, in their endeavours 
to ſupport the ſame cauſe. Cicero, in his oration for Milo, implores and atteſts the Alban 
ills and. groves, and makes a long addreſs to them + and both paſſages, in theſe Orators, 
have a fine effect“. But how few modern Orators could venture on ſuch apoſtrophes ? and 
what a power, of genius would it require to give ſuch OO now heya n emen 


make them produce, a gue effect upon the hearers? | . T7 
! bring 
Is the Aich and. laſt 5 Tn all wigda of Public Agthe, but eſpecially i in Popular 
Aſſemblies, it is a capital rule to attend to all the decorums of time, place, and character. 
No warmth of Eloquence can atone for the neglect of theſe. That vehemence, which is 
becoming in a perſon of character and authority, may be unſuitable to the modeſty expect- 
ed from a young Speaker. That ſportive and witty manner which may ſuit one ſubject and 
one, Aſſembly, is altogether, out of place in a grave cauſe, and a ſolemn meeting, Caput 
artis eſt, ſays Quinctilian, *©* decere.” . ** 'The firſt principle of art, is, to obſerve deco- 
rum.“ No one ſhould ever riſe to ſpeak i in public, without forming to himſelf a juſt and 
ſtrict idea of what ſuits his own. age and character; what ſuits the ſubject, the heaters, the 
place, the occaſion; and adjuſting the whole train and manner of his ſpeaking on this idea. 
All the ancients-infiſt much on this. Conſult the firſt chapter of the eleventh book of 
Quinctilian, which, i is employed wholly on this point, and is full of good ſenſe. Cicero's 
admonitions in his Orator ad Brutum, I ſhall give in his own words, which ſhould never be 
forgotten by any who ſpeak in public. «© Eft Eloquentiz, ficut reliquarum rerum, funda- 
© mentum, ſapicntia z ut enim in vita, fic in oratione nihil eſt difficilius quam quod deceat 
0 « videre 3 hujus ignoratione ſæpiſſimẽ peccatur; non enim omnis fortuna; non omnis auc - 
% toritas, non omnis ætas, nec vero locus, aut tempus, aut auditor omhnis,” rodem aut uer- 
40 borum genere tractandus eſt, aut ſententiarum. Semperque in omni parte orationis, ut 
„ vitæ, quid deceat conſiderandum; quod et in re de qua agitur poſitum eſt, et in perſonis 
«ex corum qui dicunt, et corum qui audiunt+.”---So much for the conſiderations that res 
eee * 11.3.1 . Auire 
= The paſage in as ay beautiful, 41d adorned with the bightlt colouring 6f his Bloqueyee, * Non eſt bumano 
% conſilio, ne mediocri quidem, Judices, rum immortalium cura, res illa perfecta. Religiones, mehercule, ipſz arzque 
« cum illam belluam cadere viderunt, commoviſſe fe videntur, et jus in illo ſuum retinuifle. Vos enim jam Albani tumuli, 
atque luci, vos inquam imploro atque obteſtor, voſque Albanorum obrutæ aræ, ſacrorum populi Romani F et equal 
** quas ille præceps amentii, cſis proſtratiſque, ſanctiſſi mis lucis, ſub ſtructionum infants molibus 45 veſtræ tu 
©« arz, veſtrz religiones viguerunt, veſtra vis valuit, quam ille omni ſcelere polluerat. Tuque ex — — 57 — Latiali, 
** ſanQte Jupiter, cujus ille lacus, nemora, fiveſque, ſzpe omni nefario ſtupro, ſcelere macularat, aliquando ad eum punien- 


A dum, oculos aperuiſti; vobis illz; vobis veſtro in conſpectu, ſere, ſed juſtz tamen, & debitz _ folutz ſont.” 
1 * ' Good ſeule is the foundation of Eloquence, a i i of ul} other things that ace valuable nn 


* 
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| 
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1 thoſe who hcar 
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quire to be attended to, 2 ee ee eee ls allowed tit Po. 
dren r . 1 | N 

D of Style £ Would! in 3 be full, free, and ** 5 and Fe 
expreſſions are out of place here; and always derogate from per ſuaſiot It is a ſtrong and 
manly Style which ſhould chiefly. be ſtudied; and metaphorical Language, when properly 
introduced, produces often à happy effect. When the metaphors are warm, ing, and 
deſeriptive, ſome inaccuracy in them will be overlooked, which, in a written compoſition, 
would be remarked and cenſured. Amidſt the torrent of declamations the * of tho 
figure makes eee the AY of it eſcapes. 


Wirn LINER to che degree of conciſeneſs or diffaſeneſs, faited + to Popular Vie it 
is not cafy to fix any exact bounds. I know that it is common to recommend a diffufe 


manner as the moſt proper. I am inclined, however, to think, that there is danger of err. 


ing in this reſpect; and that by indulging too much in the diffuſe Style, public Speakers 
often loſe more in point of ſtrength, than they gain by the fullneſs of their illuſtration. 
There is no doubt, that in ſpeaking to a multitude, we muſt not fpeak in ſentences and a- 
pothegms; care muſt be taken to explain and to inculcate; but this care may be, and fre- 
quently is, carried too far. We ought always to remember, that how much ſoever we may 
be pleaſed with hearing ourſelves ſpeak, every Audience is very ready to tire; and the mo- 
ment they begin to tire, all our Eloquence goes for nothing. A looſe and verboſe manner 
never fails to create diſguſt 3 and; on moſt occaſions, we had better run the riſque of ſaying 
too little, than too much. Better place our thought in one ſtrong point of view, and reſt 
it there, than by turning it into every light, and, pouring forth a profuſion of Wren: _ 
* exhauſt che astentlon of our hearers, ant leave them [19 pate. yon 59 


** TT 


DP. Or Pronunciation and Delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. It is ſufficient now to ob- 


ſerve, that in ſpeaking to mixt Aſſemblies, the beſt manner of delivery is the firm and' the 
determined. An arrogant and overdcaring manner is indeed always difagreeable ; and the 
leaſt appearance of it ought to be ſhunned : but there is a certain decifive tone, which may be 
afſumed even by a modeſt man, who is thoroughly perſuaded of the fentiments he utters ; 
and which is the beſt calculated for making a general impreſſion. A feeble and hefitating 
manner beſpeaks always ſome diſtruſt of a man's own opinion; which is, by no 1 a 
favourable circumſtance for his 3 others to embrace it. 


Tages are the chief 8 which have occurred to me . retlectlon and obtervati 
on, concerning the peculiar diſtinguiſhing Characters of the Eloquence proper for Popular 
Aſſemblies. The fum of what has been ſaid, is this: The end of Popular Speaking is per- 
ſuaßon ; and this muſt be founded on couviction. Argument and reaſoning muſt be the 
baſis, if we would be Speakers of bufineſs, and not mere Declaimers. We ſhould be en- 


. gaged in earneſt on the fide which we eſpouſe ; and utter, as much as poffible, our own, 
and not counterfeited Sentiments. The premeditation ſhould be of things, rather than of 


9 Clear order and method ne he daten 128 manner and. —— warm and 
: | Animated; 


1 } 1 


AY life, that. trequently nothing 8 os ho Mitte dies bs — becoming. In conſe- 
12 quenee of miſtaking this, the groſſeſt faults are often committed. For to the diſſerent degrees of rank, fortune, and age 
% among men, to all the varieties of time, place, and auditory, the fame Style of Language, and the fame ſtrain of thought, 
* cannot agree. In every part of a diſcourſe, juſt as in every part of life, we muſt attend to what is ſuitable and decent; 
„% whether WW who ſpeak, or ot 


f 


* 
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Mey: though ſtill, in the midſt of that vehemence, which may at tub he fultable, 
carried on under the proper reſtraints which regard to the audience, and to the decorum 
of character, ought to lay on every Public Speaker : the Style free and eaſy ſtrong and de- 


ſcriptive, rather than diffuſe; and the delivery determined and firm. To eonclude this 
head, let every Orator remember, that the impreſſion made by fine and artful ſpeaking \ is. 


e that made by r and good ſenſe, is folid and laſting.- 


ts 285 
+4 


/ TI $HALL now, _— I may afford an exemplification of that ſpecies. of ba of which | 
1 have been treating; infert ſome extracts from Demoſthenes, Even under the great difad-- 
vantage of an Engliſh tranſlation, they will exhibit a ſmall ſpecimen: of that vigorous and 
ſpirited eloquence which I have ſo often praiſed. I ſhall take my extracts moſtiy from the 
Philippics and Olynthiacs, which were entirely popular Orations ſpoken to the general con- 
vention of the citizens of Athens: and, as the ſubject of both the Philippicsz aud the Oiyn- 
thiacs; is the fame, I ſhall not confine myſelf to one Oration, but ſhall join together paſſages . 
taken from two or three of them; fuch as may ſhow his general ſtrain of ſpeaking, on ſome 
of the chief branches of the ſubject. The ſubject in general is, to rouze the Athenians to 
guard againſt Philip of Macedon, whoſe growing power 'and ade policy had by that time 
endangered, and foon after overwhelmed. the liberties. of Greece. The, Athenians began to 
be alarmed ; but their deliberations were flow, and their meafures feeble ; 3. ſeveral of their 
favourite Orators having been gained by. Philip's bribes to favour his cauſe. In chis critical 
conjuncture of affairs Demoſthenes aroſe. In the following manner. he begins his firſt Phi- 


lippic z* which, like the exordiutms of all bis Orations, is ſimple and artlefs*. . 


1 * 
en. 
, : 44 5 


„HAD we been convened, "Athenians I on: ſome new ſubje& of debate, 1 Had walted till 
© moſt of your uſual counſellors had declared their opinions. If I had approved of what 


« was propoſed by them, I ſhould have continued filent 3 if not, I ſhould then have attempt- 


ed to ſpeak my ſentiments. But fince thoſe very points on which theſe Speakers have - 


« oftentimes been heard already, are at this time to be conſidered; though 1 have ariſen 


« firſt, I preſume I may expect your pardon ; for if they on former occaſions' had adviſed ! 


« the proper -meaſiires, you would not have found it needful to conſult at preſent. of 


« Frksr then, Athenians ] however wretched the ſituation of our affairs at preſent ſeems,”, 
«it muſt not by any means be thoughr. deſperate. What I am now going to advance may 


* poſſibly appear a paradox; yet it is a certain truth, that our paſt misfortunes afford a cir- - 
* cumftance the moſt favourable of all others to our future hopes f. And what is that? even 
that our preſent diſficulties are owing entirely to our total indolence, and utter diſregard 


e of our own' intereſt. For were we thus ſituated, in ſpite of every effort which our duty 
« gemianded, then indeed we might regard our fortunes as abſolutely. deſperate. But now, 


„Philip hath only conquered your ſupineneſs and inactivity; the ſtare he hath not conquer 


* ed. "You cannot be ſaid to be defeated ; your force hath. never been exerted... 


« Ir there is a man in this — who thinks that we muſt find a formidable enemy in 


% Philip, while he views on one hand the numerous armies which ſurround him, and on the 
other, the weakneſs of our ſtate, deſpoiled of ſo much of its dominions, I cannot deny 


„that he thinks juſtly. Yet let him reflect on this; there was a time, Athenians! when we 


« poſſeſſed Pydna, Potidces, and Melthone, and all that country. W when 1 na the 
tes, 
In the following extraQts, Leland's I is moſtly followed. 


4 This 2 is only hinted in the firſt Philippic, but brought out more fully in the third; as the ſame 9 oc · 
y ſimilar ſituations of affairs, ſometimes occur in the different orations on this ſubject. 


- * 
- 
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©, ſtates, now. ſubjected to him, were free and independent, and more inclined to our alli. 
&« ance than to his, If Philip, at that time weak in himſelf and without allies had deſpond- 
« cd of ſucceſs. againſt, you, he would never have engaged in thoſe enterpriſes which are now 
1 ti crowned, with ſucceſs, nor could have raiſed himſelf to that pitch of grandeur at which 
« you-now behold him. But he knew well that the ſtrongeſt places are only prizes laid 
© between the combatants, and ready for the conqueror. He knew that the dominions of 
et the abſent, devolve naturally to thoſe who are in the field; the poſſeſſions of the ſupine, 
« 12 the active and intrepid. Animated by theſe ſentiments he overturns whole nations. 

e either rules univerſally as A conqueror, or governs as a protector. For mankind na- 
« 2 ſeek confederacy with ſuch, as they ſce reſolved and preparing not to be wanting 


** to themſelyes, 8 


8 My 25 © Is, vou, my De will. now at length be e to entertain * like ſen. 
ee timents ; if each of you. will be diſpoſed to approve, himſelf. an uſeful citizen, to the ut- 
« moſt that his ſtation and abilities enable him; if the rich will be ready to contribute, and 
© the young to; take the field; in one word, if you will be yourſelves, and banifh theſe vain 
40 hopes which every ſingle perſon entertains, that the active part of public bufineſs may 
| « lie upon others and be remain at his eaſe; you may then, by the aſſiſtance of the Gods, 
40 recal thoſe opportunities which your e bagh Mee * * pin 


7 and chaſtiſe the inſolence of this man. 


* 


F " bor. 0 my countrymen will, you begin to exert your kd; Do: you wait 
4 till rouſed by ſome dire event? till forced by ſome neceſſity? what then are we. to think 
& of our preſent condition? To freemen, the diſgrace attending on miſconduct is, in my 
« opinion, the moſt urgent neceſſity. Or ſay, is it your ſole ambition to wander through 
the public places, cach enquiring of the other, * What new advices?” Can any thing be 
4 more new, than that a man of Macedon ſhould conquer the Athenians, and give law to 
| « Greece!“ © Is Philip dead?“ % No---but he is fick.” Pray, what is it to you whe- 
WE. ther Philip is ſick or not? Suppoſing he ſhoud vl you” would wr up . n 
«FF you continue thus e of your intereſt. ö 


Man 7, I know, delight more in Ard than in circulating all 8 rumours they hear 
e as articles of Intelligence. Some cry, Philip hath joined with the Lacedzmonians, and 
E they. are concerting the deſtruction of Thebes. Others aſſure us, he hath ſent an embafly 
46 to the King of Perſia; others, that he is fortifying places in Illiria. Thus we all go about 
40 framing our ſeveral tales. I do believe indeed, Athenians! that he is intoxicated with his 
66 greatneſs, and does entertain his imagination with many ſuch viſionary. projects, as he ſces | 
« no power riſing to oppoſe him. But I cannot be perſuaded that he hath ſo taken his mea- 
| 4 ſures, that the weakeſt amongſt us (for the weakeſt they are who ſpread ſuch rumours) 
« know what he is next to do. Let us diſregard theſe tales. Let us only be perſuaded of 
« this, that he is our enemy; that we have long been ſubject to his inſolence ; that what- 
« ever we expected to have been done for us by others, hath turned againſt us; that all the 
reſource left, is in ourſelves ; and that if we are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, 
« we ſhall be forced to engage him at home. Let us be perſuaded. of theſe things, and 
3 45 then we ſhall come to a proper determination, and be no longer guided by rumours. We 
e need not be ſolicitous to know what particular events are to happen. We may be well 
« affured that nothing good can happen, unleſs we give due attention to our own affairs, 
4 and act as becomes Athenians, | | ; 


„ 
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« Wert it a point — acknowledged “ that Philip is now at actual war with the 
te le the only thing under deliberation would then be, how to oppoſe him with moſt 
« ſafety· But fince there are perſons fo ſtrangely infatuated, that although” he has already 
« poffefſed himſelf of a conſiderable part of our dominions; although he is {til a 
« his conqueſts ; although all Greece has ſuffered by his injuſtice; yet they can hear It re- 
ti peated/in this Aſſembly, that it is ſome of us who ſeek to embroil the y rat in war, this 
« ſuggeſtion muſt firſt be guarded againſt. I readily admit, that were it in our power to de- 
«© termine whether we ſhould be at peace or war, peace, if it depended on our option; is 
« moſt deſirable to be embraced, But if the other party hath drawn the ſword, and gather - 
«. ed his armies round him; if he amuſes us with the name of peace, while, in fact, he is 
© proceeding to the greateſt hoſtilities, What is left for us but to oppoſe him? If any man 
« takes that for a peace, which is only a preparation for his. leading his forces directly upon 
« us, after his other conqueſts, I hold that man's mind to be diſordered. At leaſt, it is 
« only our conduct towards Philip, not Philip's conduct towards us, that is to be termed a 
peace; and this is the peace for which Philip's treaſures are expended, for which bis gold 
« js ſo liberally ſcattered among our venal orators, that he n be at r to n ohh 
«© war againſt you, while you make no war on him. 


% HsAVRNSsI is there any man of a right mind who would judge. of peace or war \ by: 
« words, and not by actions? Is there any man ſo weak as to imagine that it is for the fake 
« of thoſe paltry villages of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle, and Maſtira, that Philip = 
« now braving the utmoſt dangers, and enduring the ſeverity of toils and ſeaſons; and 
te that he has no deſigns upon the arſenals, and the navies; and the ſilver mines of Athens? 
« or chat he will take up his winter quarters among the cells and dungeons of Thrace, and 
© «leave you to enjoy all your revenues in peace ?- But you wait perhaps, till he declare war 
t againſt you.---He will never do ſo— no, though he were at your gates: He will ſtill be 
« aſſuring you that he is not at war. Such were his profeſſions to the people of Oreum, 
© whew his forces were in the heart of their country; ſuch his profeſſions to thoſe of Phe- 
« r, until the moment he attacked their walls: and thus he amuſed the Olynthians till he 
« came within a few miles of them, and then he ſent them a meſſage, that either they muſt 
« quir their city, or he his kingdom. He would indeed be the abſurdeſt of mankind, if, 

« while you ſuffer his outrages to paſs: unnoticed, and are wholly engaged in accuſing uot 
© proſecuting one another, he ſhould, by declaring war, put an end to your private conteſts, 
t warn you to direct all your zeal againſt him, and deprive his penſioners of their moſt ſpe- 
« cious pretence for ſuſpending your reſolutions, that of his not being at war with: the State. 
, for my part, hold and declare, that by: his attack: of the Megaræans, by his attempts 
„ upon the liberty of Uubæa, by his late incurſions into Thrace, by his practices in Pelo- 
« ponneſus, Philip has violated the treaty; he is in a ſtate of boſtility with: you unleſs you 
ce ſhall affirm, that he who prepares to beſiege a city, is ſtill at peace, until the walls be ac- 
e tually inveſted. The man whoſe deſigns, whoſe whole conduct tends to reduce me to ſub- 
«© jection, that man is at war with me, mn not a * hath yet MM nor aſword 
© drawn.., | UNGTI4 5091 *? 

1 * 4 +2 1 44851 4 SF inen 

90 eee all the — — world, is too narrow for - this eee e Add; 
© though we Greeks ſec and hear all this, . we-ſend no embaſſies to each other; werexprefs-no - 
© reſentment; but into ſuch wretchedneſs are we ſunk; that even, to, this day, we neglect 
* what our e er n demand. Without engaging i in ING or forming con- 


— 


| b * federacies, 
| * Phil, in. 8 2 * 
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c federacies, we look with waconcern upon Philip's growing power; each fondly imagining, 
ee that che time in which another is deſtroyed, is ſo much time gained to him; although no 
c man can be ignorant, that, like the regular periodic return ofa fever, he is coming upon thoſe 
«. who think themſelves the moſt remote from danger. -And what is the cauſe of our preſent 
cc paſſive diſpoſition? For ſome cauſe ſure there muſt be, why the Greeks, who have been 


*, ſq zealous heretofore in defence of liberty, are now ſo prone to ſlavery. The cauſe, 


« Athenians! is, that a principle, which was formerly fixed in the minds of all, now exiſts 
<©«-no more; a principle which conquered the opulence of Perſia; maintained the freedom of 
Greece, and triumphed over the powers of fea and land. That principle was, an unani- 
% mous abhorrence of all thoſe. who accepted bribes from princes, that were enemies to the 


. liberties of Greece. To be convicted of bribery, was then a crime altogether unpardonable. 


Neither Orators nor Generals, would then ſell for gold the favourable conjunctures which 
« fortune put into their hands. No gold could impair our firm concord at home, our ha- 
et tred and diffidence of tyrants and barbarians. But now all things are expoſed to ſale, as 
in a public market. Corruption has introduced ſuch manners, as have proved the bane | 
© and deſtruction of our country. Is a man known to have received foreign money? People 
« envy him. Does he own it? They laugh. Is he convicted in form? They forgive him: 
© ſo univerſally has this contagion diffuſed itſelf among us. 


Ir there be any who, though not carried away by bribes, yet are ſtruck with terror, as 
ee if Philip was ſomething more than human, they may ſee, upon a little conſideration, that 
«he hath exhauſted all thoſe artifices to which he owes his preſent elevation; and that his 


. affairs are now ready to decline. For I myſelf, Athenians ! ſhould think Philip really to 
be dreaded, if I ſaw him raiſed by honourable means. When forces join in harmony and 


c affection, and one common intereſt unites confederating powers, then they ſhare the toils 
« with alacrity, and endure diſtreſſes with perſeverance, But when extravagant ambition, 
«© and lawleſs power, as in the caſe of Philip, have aggrandized a. ſingle perſon, the firſt 


. pretence, the ſlighteſt accident, overthrows him, and daſhes his greatneſs to the ground. 


For, it is not poſſible, Athenians ! it is not poſſible, to found a laſting power upon in- 


e juſtice, perjury, and treachery. Theſe may perhaps ſucceed for once, and borrow for 


«a. while, from hope, a gay and a flouriſhing appearance. But time betrays their weakneſs, 
«and they fall of themſelves to ruin. For, as in ſtructures of every kind, the lower parts 
& ſhould have the firmeſt ſtability, ſo the grounds and principles of great enterprizes ſhould 


n But this ſolid foundation is —_— mann 


. Haves, . his eee chere are many Sh hate, who. ditrut, * envy 
60 him. If vou will exert, yourſelves, as your honour and your intereſt require, you will 
tc hot only diſcover the weakneſs and inſincerity of his confederates, but the ruinous condi- 


46 tion alſo of his own kingdom. For you are not to imagine, that the inclinations of his 


6, ſubjedts are the ſame with thoſe of their prince. He thirſts for glory; but they have no 
es pant in this ambition. Haraſſed by thoſe various excurſions he is ever making, they groan 

« under perpetual calamity ; tora from their buſineſs and their families; and beholding 
% commerce excluded from their coaſts. All thoſe glaring exploits, which have given him 
e his apparent greatneſs, have waſted his natural ſtrength, his own kingdom, and render- 
edit much weaker than it originally was. Beſides, his profligacy and baſeneſa, and thoſe 
% troops of buffoons, and diflolute perſons, whom he careſſes and keeps conſtantly about 
« him, are, to men of juſt diſcernment; great indications of the weakneſs of his mind. At 


" 3 his 9 caſt a ſhade over theſe things ; but let his arms meet with the lcaſt 
X « diſgrace, 


- 
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er diſgrace, his feebleneſ will appear, and his character be expoſed. For, as in bur bodies, 
« while, à man is in apparent health, the effect of ſome inward debility, which has been 
« growing upon Rim, may, for a time, be concealed ; but, as ſoon as it comes the length 
« gf "diſeaſe; all his ſecret infirmities ſhow thenfelves, in whatever part of his frame the 
« diforder is lodged : ſo; in ſtates and monarchies, while they carry on a war abroad, many 
defects eſcape the general eye; but, as ſoon as war reaches their own territory, their in- 
"66 firms come bones. to ee obſer vation. 


c bv has great influence in all ans a ais but I, for my part ſhould prefer 
« the fortune of Athens, with the leaſt degree of vigour in aſſerting your cauſe, to this 
ee man's fortune. For we have many better reaſons to depend upon the favour of Heaven 
« than this man. But, indeed, he who will not exert his own ſtrength, hath no title to 
« depend either on his friends, or on the Gods. Is it at all ſurpriſing that he, who is him- 
« ſelf ever amidſt the labours and dangers of the field; who is every where; whom no op- 
« portunity eſcapes, z. to whom, no ſeaſon is unfavourable-z- ſhould, be ſuperior to you, who 
« are wholly engaged in contriving delays, -and framing decrees, and enquiring after news ? 
« The contrary would be much more ſurpriſing, if we, who have never hitherto acted as be- 
« came a ſtate engaged in war, ſhould conquer one who acts, in every inſtance, with indefa- 
« tigable vigilance. It is this, Athenians ] it is this which gives him all his advantage againſt 
« you. Philip, conſtantly ſurrounded by his troops, and perpetually engaged in projecting 
« his deſigns, can, in a moment, ſtrike the blow where he pleaſes. But we, when any ac- 
e cident alarms us, firſt appoint our Trierarchs ; then we allow them the exchange by fub- 
« ſtitution : then the ſupplies are conſidered ; next, we reſolve to man our fleet with 
« ſtrangers and foreigners; then find it neceſſary to ſupply their place ourſelves. In the 
« midſt of theſe delays, what we are failing to defend, the enemy is already maſter of; for 
te the time of action is ſpent Warn and the iſſues of war will not wait for our 
i: * and irreſolute meaſures. |, ; 

=” 1 then TOUR: — ſituation, and make ſuch W as the 2 1 
16 requires. Talk not of your ten thouſands, or your twenty thouſand foreigners of thoſe 
« armies which appear ſo magnificent on paper only; great and terrible in your decrees, in 
tc execution weak and contemptible. But let your army be made up chiefly of the native forces 
et of the ſtate z let it be an Athenian ſtrength to which you are to truſt ; and whomſoever 
« you appoint as general, let them be entirely under his guidance and authority. For, ever 
© fince our armics have been formed of foreigners alone, their victories have been gained 
« over our allics ang anno only, while our cnemics have riſen to an extravagance of 


© power.” r + 
Tan Orator goes on to point out the number of forces which ſhould be raiſed ; the 


places of their deſtination the ſeaſon of the year in which they ſhould ſet out; abd then 


propoſes in form his motion, as we would call it, or his decree, for the neceflary ſupply of 
money; and for aſcertaining the funds from which it ſhould be raiſed. Having finiſhed all 
that relates to the buſineſs under deliberation, he concludes theſe Orations on public affairs, 
commonly with no longer peroration than the following, which terminates 4 Firſt Philip- 
pie: I, for my part, Rave never, upon any occaſion, choſen to court your favour, by 
« ſpeaking any thing but what I was convinced would ſerve you. And, on this occaſion, 


% you have heard my ſentiments freely declared, without art, and without reſerve. I ſhould. 


© have been pleaſed, indeed, that, as it is for your advantage to have your true intereſt laid 
. K k «© before 


— 
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« before you, ſo I might have been aſſured, that he who layeth it before you would ſhare the 
« advantage. But, uncertain as I know the conſequence to be with reſpect to myſelf, I yet 
« determined to ſpeak, becauſe; I was convinced, that theſe; meaſures, if purſued, muſt 

ec prove beneficial to the Public. And, of all thoſe opinions which ſhall be offered to your 

cc acceptance, may the Gods determine that to be . which 95 beſt advance . general 
ann | att #5: *; 51 192 


Tusk Extracts may a to give ſome aparte iden the manner of Demoſthenes. 
Far a juſter and more complete, one, recourſe muſt be had to the excellent original. 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR—ANALYSIS OF 
CICERO's ORATION FOR CLUENTIUS. 
＋ TREATED in the lat Lecture, of whatis/peculiar'to the Eloquence of Popular Af. 
ſemblies. Much of what was ſaid on that head is applicable to the Eloquence of the 
Bar, the next great ſcene of Public Speaking to which T now proceed, and my obſer- 
vations upon which, will therefore be the ſhorter. All, however, that was ſaid in the 


former Lecture muſt not be applied to it and it'ls of i importance, 1m 3 — 
ing where the diſtinction lies. | 


Ix the firſt ins; The ends of 8 at . te D Aflemblies, are com- 
monly different. In Popular Aſſemblies the great object is perſuaſion; the Orator aims at 
determining the hearers to ſome choice or conduct, as good, fit or uſeful. For accompliſh- 
ing this end, it is incumbent on him to apply himſelf to all the principles of action in our 
nature; to the paſſions and to the heart, as well as to the underſtanding. But,” at the Bar, 
conviction is the great object. There, it is not th Speaker's buſineſs to perſuade the Judges 
to what is good or uſeful, but to ſhow them what is juſt and true; and, of courſe, it is 
chiefly, or ſolely, to the underſtanding that his Eloquence i is nn This is a charac- 


CEN difference which ought ever to be kept in view. 


_ In the next . Speakers at the Bar addreſs themſelves to one, or to a few Judges, 
and theſe, too, perſons generally of age, gravity, and authority of character. There, they 
have not thoſe advantages which a mixed and numerous Aſſembly affords for employing all 


the arts of Speech, even ſuppoſing their ſubje& to admit them. Paffion does nor. riſe ſo ca- 


fily ; the Speaker is heard more coolly; he is watched over more ſeverely ; and would ex- 
poſe himſelf to ridicule, by Ing that acl vehement tone, TR is _—_ proper ia 
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Is the laſt place, The nature and management of the ſubjects which belong to the Bar, 
require a very different ſpecies of Oratory from that of Popular Aſſemblies. In the latter, 
the Speaker has a much wider range. He is ſeldom confined to any preciſe rule; he can 
fetch his topics from a great variety of quarters; and employ every illuſtration which his 
fancy or imagination ſuggeſt. But, at the Bar, the field of ſpeaking is limited to precife 
law and ſtatute. Imagination is not allowed to take its ſcope. The advocate has always ly- 
ing before him the line, the ſquare, and the compaſs. TROP" it is his Den buſineſs to 


be evi applying to the ſubjects under debate. 


For theſe reaſons, it is clear, that the Eloquence of the Bar is of a much more limited, 
more ſober and chaſtened kind, than that of Popular Aſſemblies; and, for ſimilar reaſons, 
we muft beware of con ũdering even the judicial Orations of Cicero or Demoſthenes, as ex- 


act models of the manner of ſpeaking which is adapted to the preſent ſtate of the Bar. It is 


neceſſary to warn young Lawyers of this; becauſe, though theſe were Pleadings ſpoken in 
civil or criminal cauſes, yet, in fact, the nature of the Bar antiently, both in Greece and 
Rome, allowed a much nearer approach to Popular Eloquence, than what it now does. This 
was owing WO to two cauſes: 


FirsST, Becauſe i in the antient Judicial Orations, ſtrict law was much leſs an object of at- 
tention than it is become among us. In the days of Demoſthenes and Cicero, the munici- 
pal ſtatutes were few, ſimple, and general; and the deciſion of cauſes was truſted, in a great 
meaſure, to the equity and common ſenſe of the Judges. Eloquence, much more than Ju- 
riſprudence, was the ſtudy of thoſe who were to plead cauſes. Cicero ſomewhere ſays, that 


three months ſtudy was ſufficient to make any man a complete Civilian; nay, it was thought 


that one might be a good Pleader at the Bar, who had never ſtudied law at all. For there 
were among the Romans a ſet of men called Pragmatici, whoſe office it was to give the Orator 
all the law knowledge which the cauſe he was to plead required, and which he put into that 


popular form, and dreſſed up with thoſe colours of Eloquence, that were moſt fitted for in- 


e _ Judges beforg whom he * . 


We may ae next, that the Civil and Criminal Judges, both in Greece and Rome, 
were, commonly much more numerous than they are with us, and formed a ſort of Popular 
Aſſembly. The renowned tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens conſiſted of fifty Judges at 
leaſt®. Some make it to conſiſt of a great many more. When Socrates was condemned, by 
what court it is uncertain, we are informed that no fewer than 280 voted againſt him. In 
Rome, the Prztor, who was the proper Judge both in civil and criminal cauſes, named, for 
every cauſe of moment, the Zudices Selecti, as they were called, who were always numerous, 
and had the office and Power of both Judge and Jury.' In the famous cauſe of Milo, Ci- 
| Cero ſpoke to fifty one Fudices Selecti, and ſo had the advantage of addrefling his whole plead- 
ing, not to one or a few learned Judges of the point of law, as is the caſe with us, but to ah 
Aſſembly of Roman citizens. Hence all thoſe arts of Popular Eloquence, which we find the 
Roman Orator ſo frequently employing, and probably with much ſucceſs. Hence tears and 
commiſeration are ſo often made uſe of as the inſtruments of gaining a cauſe. Hence certain 
practices, which would be reckoned theatrical among us, were common at the Roman Bar; 
ſuch as intreducing not only the accuſed perſon dreſſed in deep mourning, but preſenting to 
the Judges his n and Us young children, endeavouring to move 1 by their cries 
and tears. 


* Vide Potter. Antiq. vol. i. p. 103. Y 
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Fox theſe, reaſons, on account of the wide difference between the ancient and modern ſtate 
of the Bar, to which we may add alſo the difference in the turn of ancient and modern Elo- 


quence, which I formerly took notice of, too ſtrict an imitation of Cicero's manner of plead- 
ing would now be extremely injudicious. To great advantage he may ſtill be ſtudied by every 
Speaker at the Bar. Ia the addreſs with which he opens his ſubject, and the infinuation he 
_ employs for gaining the favour of the Judges; in the diſtinct arrangement of his facts; in 


the gracefulneſs of his narration; in the conduct and expoſition of his arguments, he may 
and he ought to be imitated. . A higher pattern canuot be ſet before us; but one who ſhould 
imitate him alſo in his exaggeration and amplifications, in his diffuſe and pompous declama- 
tion, and in his attempts to raiſe paſſion, would now make himſelf almoſt as ridiculous at the 


Bar, as if he ſhould appear m _ the 7 0 of a Roman Lawyer. 


1 
Bronx 1 deſcend to more W directions concerning the W. of the Bar, I 
muſt be allowed to take notice, chat the foundation of a Lawyer's reputation and ſucceſs, 
muſt always be laid in a profound knowledge of his own profeſſion. Nothing is of ſuch 


conſequence to him, or deſerves more his deep and ſerious ſtudy. For whatever his abilities 


as 2 Speaker may be, if his knowledge of the law be reckoned ſuperficial, few will chooſe to 
commit their cauſe to him. Beſides previous ſtudy, and a proper ſtock of knowledge attain- 
ed, another thing highly material ta the ſucceſs of every Pleader, is, a diligent and painful 
attention to every cauſe with which he is intruſted, ſo as to be thoroughly maſter of all the 
facts and circumſtances relating to it. On this the ancient Nhetoricians inſiſt with great ear- 
neſtneſs, and juſtly repreſeat-it as a neceſſary baſis to all the Eloquence that can be exerted in 
pleading. Cicero tells us (under che character of Antonius, in the ſecond book De Oratore,) 
that he always converſed at full length with every client who came to conſult him; that he 
took care there ſnould be no witneſa to their converſation, in order that his client wight ex- 
plain himſelf more freely; that he was wont to ſtart every objection, and to plead the cauſe 
of the adverſe party with him, that he might come at the whole truth, and be fully prepared 
on every point of the buſineſs ; and that, after the client had retired, he uſed to balance all 


the facts with himſelf, under three different characters, his owg, that of che Judge, and 


that of the Advocate on the oppoſite fide. He cenſures very ſeverely thoſe of the profeſſion 
who declined taking ſo much trouble; taxing them not only with ſhameful negligence, but 


- with diſhoneſty and breach of truſt*. To the ſame purpoſe QuinRtilian, in the eighth chap- 


ter of his laſt book, delivers a great many excellent rules concerning all the methods which a 
Lawyer ſhould employ for attaining the moſt thorough knowledge of the cauſe he is to plead ; 
again and again recommending patience and attention in converſation with clients, and ob- 
ſerving very ſenſibly, Non tam obeſt audire ſurpervacua, quam ignorare neceſſaria. Fre- 


_ © quenter enim et vulnus, et remedium, in iis Orator * * A in ee 


cc tem, habere momentum; videbanturf”. 


l an Advocate to be thus e with all the ee which _ rudy 


of the law in general, aud of that cauſe which he: is to ea in particular, can furniſh him, 
1 Fmuſt 


* % Fquidem faleo dare pre ee enen umme dh, ave. Ines et agere 
« adverfarit cauſam, ut ille agot ſuam ; et quicquid de ſua re cogitaret, in medium proferat. Itaque cam ille deceſſit, tres 
** perſonas unus ſultiveo; ſumma animi equitate,;' meam, adverſarii; jodicis.— Nonnulſi dum operam ſuam multam Tallin 
« ri volunt, ut toto foro valitare, et a cauſa ad cauſam ere videantur, cauſas ny In quo eſt illa quidem magna 
c offenſio, vel negligentiz ſuſceptĩs rebus, vel perfidiæ e fed etiam major er, quod nemo poteſt * ea re 
« quam non novit, nou turpiſſime dicere”, 

+ © To liſten to ſomething that is ſuperfluons can do no hurt; whereas, to be unt of ſomething that is materia], may 
« be highly prejudicial. The Advocate will frequently diſcover the weak fide of a cauſe, and learn, at the fame time, what 
« js the proper defence, from circumſtances which, . ˙ . po nergfy 

ter „ f 
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I muſt next obſerve, that Eloquence in Pleading is of the higheſt moment for giving ſupport 
to a cauſe, It were altogether wrong to infer, that becauſe the ancient popular and vehe- 
ment manner of pleading is now in a great meaſure tuperceded, there is therefore no room 
for Eloquence at the Bar, and that the ſtudy of it is become ſuperfluous. Though the man- 
ner of ſpeaking is changed, yet ſtill there is a right and a proper manner which deferves to be 
ſtudied as much as ever. Perhaps there is no ſcene of public ſpeaking where Eloquence is 
more neceffary. For on other occaſions, the ſubject on which men ſpeak in public, is fre- 
quently ſufficient by itſelf, to intereſt the hearers. But the dryneſs and ſubtilty of the ſub- 
jects generally agitated at the Bar, require more than any other a certain kind of Eloquence 
in order to command attention; in order to give proper weight to the arguments that are em- 
ployed, and to prevent any thing which the Pleader advances from paſſing unregarded. The 
effect of good ſpeaking is always very great. There is as much difference in the impreſſion 
made upon the hearers, by a cold, dry, and confuſed Speaker, and that made by one who - 
pleads the ſame cauſe with elegance, order, and ſtrength, as there is between our conception 
of an object, when it is NO to us in a dim TR and when we behold it in a fall and. 


2 clear one. 


Ir is no gan encouragement to Eloquence at the Bar, that of all the liberal profeſſions;. 
none gives fairer play to genius and abilities than that of the Advocate. He is leſs expoſed 
than ſome others, to ſuffer by the arts of rivalry, by popular prejudices, or ſecret i intrigues. 
He is fure of coming forward according to his merit: For he ſtands forth every day to view; 
he enters the lift boldly with his competitors ; every appearance which he makes is an ap- 
peal to the Public, whoſe deciſion ſeldom fails of being juſt, becauſe it is impartial. In- 
tereſt and friends may ſet forward a young Pleader with peculiar advantages beyond others, 
at the beginning; but they can do no more than open the field to him. A reputation reſt- 
ing on theſe affiſtances will ſoon fall. Spectators remark, Judges decide, Parties watch ; 
and to, him will the multitude of Clients never fail to reſort, who gives. the moſt approved 
ſpecimens of his knowledge, cloquence, and induſtry.. | | 

IT muſt be laid down for a firſt principle, that the Eloquence ſuited: to the Bar, whether 
in ſpeaking or in writing lay papers, is of the calm and temperate kind, and connected with 

cloſe reaſoning. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to the Imagination, in order to en- 
liven a dry ſubject, and to give relief to the fatigue of attention; but this liberty muſt be 
taken with a ſparing hand. For a Florid Style, and a ſparkling manner, never fail to make 
© the Speaker be heard with a jealous ear by the Judge. They detract from his weight, and 
always produce a ſuſpicion of his Failing i in ſoundneſs and ſtrength of argument. It is pu- 
rity and neatneſs of exprefiion, which is chiefly to be ſtudied 3. a Style perſpicuous and pro-- 
per, which. ſhall not be nheedleſsly overcharged with the pedantry of law terms, and where, 
at the ſame time, no affectation ſhall appear of avoiding theſe, . when they, are ſuitable and. 


neceflary. 


VERBOSITY is a common 8 of which the gentlemen of. this profeſſion are accuſed; 
and into which the habit of ſpeaking and writing ſo haſtily, and with fo little preparation, as 
they are often obliged to do, almoſt unavoidably betrays them. It cannot, therefore, be too 
much recommended to thoſe who are beginning to practiſe at the Bar, that they ſhould early 
ſtudy to guard againſt. this, while as yet they have full leiſure for preparation. Let them 
form themſelves, eſpecially in the papers which they write, to the habit of a ſtrong and a cor- 


rect ** which expreſſes the ſame thing much better in a few words, chan is done by the 
accumulation 
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accumulation of intricate and endleſs periods. If this habit be once acquired, it will nn 
natural to them afterwards, when the multiplicity of buſineſs ſhall force them to compoſe in 
a more precipitant manner. Whereas, if the practice of a looſe and negligent Style has been 
ſuffered to become familiar, it will not be in their power, even upon occaſions when they 
wiſh to make an unuſual effort, to expreſs themſelves with energy and ** 


Dis rixcrxzss is a capital property in ſpeaking at the Bar. This ſhould be ſhown chiefly 
in two things; firſt, in ſtating the queſtion; in ſhowing clearly what is the point in debate; 
what we admit; what we deny; and where the line of diviſion begins between us, and the 
adverſe party. Next, it ſhould be ſhown in the order and arrangement of all the parts of 
the pleading. In every ſort of Oration, a clear method is of the utmoſt conſequence 3 3 but 
in thoſe embroiled and difficult caſes which belong to the Bar, it is almoſt all in all. Too 
much pains, therefore, cannot be taken in previouſly ſtudying the plan and method. If 
there be indiſtinctneſs and diſorder chere, we can have no ſucceſs in convincing; we leave 


the whole cauſe i in darkneſs. 


Wir reſpect to the conduct of Narration and Argumentation, I ſhall hereafter make 
ſeveral remarks, when I come to treat of the component parts of a regular Oration. I ſhall 
at preſent only obſerve, that the Narration of facts at the Bar, ſhould always be as conciſe 
as the nature of them will admit. Facts are always of the greateſt conſequence-to be remem- 
bered during the courſe of the pleading ; but, if the Pleader be tedious in his manner of 
relating them, and needleſsly circumſtantial, he lays too great a load upon the memory. 
Whereas, by cutting off all ſuperfluous circumſtances in his recital, he adds ſtrength to the 
material facts; he both gives a clearer view of what he relates, and makes the impreſſion of 
it more laſting. In Argumentation, again, I would incline to give ſcope to a more diffuſe 
manner at the Bar, than on ſome other occaſions. For in Popular Aſſemblies, where the 
ſubject of debate is often a plain queſtion, Arguments, taken from known topics, gain 
ſtrength by their conciſeneſs. But the obſcurity of law-points frequent requires the Ar- 
guments to be ſpread out, and placed in different lights, in order to be fully apprehended. 


' Warn the Pleader comes to refute the arguments F by Ten he mould 
be on his guard not to do them injuſtice, by diſguiſing, or placin hem in a falſe light. 

The deceit is ſoon diſcovered: it will not fail of being expoſed; and tends to impreſs the 
Judge and the Hearers with diſtruſt of the Speaker, as one who either wants diſcernment 
to perceive, or wants fairneſs to admit, the ſtrength of the reaſoning on the other fide. 
Whereas, when they ſee that he ſtates, with accuracy and candour, the Arguments which 
have been uſed againſt him, before he proceeds to combat them, a ſtrong prejudice is creat- 
ed in his favour. They are naturally led to think, that he has a clear and full conception 
of all that can be ſaid on both fides of the Argument; that he has entire confidence in the 
goodneſs of his own cauſe; and does not attempt to ſupport it by any artifice or concealment. 
The Judge is thereby inclined to receive, much more readily, the impreſſions which are 

given him by a Speaker, who appears both ſo fair and ſo penetrating. There is no part of 
the diſcourſe, in which the Orator has greater opportunity of ſhowing a maſterly addreſs, 
than when he ſets himſelf to repreſent the 9 of his antagoniſts, in order to refute 


them. Mt! 515 4 
| Wer may ſometimes be of ſervice at the Bar, eſpecially in a lively reply, by which we 


| * throw ridicule on ſomething that has been ſaid on the other ſide. But, though the re- 
| putation 
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in of wit be dazzling to a young Plcadey, I would never adviſe him to reſt his ſtrength. 


upon this talent. It is not his buſineſs to make an Audience laugh, but to convince the 
Jags and ſeldom, or . did any one riſe to eminence in his n * . a 


witty 3 * 


1 


A PROPER eG wh in pleading a cauſe is always of uſe. Though, in ſpeaking 


to a multitude, greater vehemence be natural; yet, in addrefling ourſelves even to a ſingle 


man, the warmth. which ariſes from ſeriouſneſs and carneſtneſs, is one of the moſt power- 


ful means of perſuading him. An Advocate perſonates his client; he has taken upon him 
the whole charge of  his- intereſts ; he ſtands in his place. It is improper, therefore, and 
has a bad effect upon the cauſe, if he appears indifferent and unmoved ; and few clients 
rank con npeetiorpns redo nithntdpr nn nom eros Þ-t9 | & 


Ar the ſame ume, he muſt beware of proſtituting his earneſtneſs nas ahh ſo wah 


as to enter with equal warmth into every cauſe that is committed to him, whether it, can be 
ſuppoſed really to excite his zeal or not. There is a dignity of character, which it is of the 
oft importance for every one in this profeſſion to ſupport. For it muſt never be forgot- 
ten, that there is no inſtrument of perſuaſion more powerful, than an opinion of probity 


and honour in the perſon who undertakes. to perſuade*. It is ſcarcely poſſible for any hear- 


er to ſeparate altogether the impreflion made by the character of him that ſpeaks, from the 


things that he ſays. - However ſecretly and imperceptibly, it will be always lending its weight 
to one fide or other; either detracting from, or adding to, the au rity and influence of 


his Speech. This opinion of honour. and probity muſt therefore be carefully preſerved, 


both by ſome degree of delicacy in the choice of cauſes, and by the manner of conducting 


them. And though, perhaps, tc nature of the profeſſion may render it extremely difficult 


to carry this delicacy its utmoſt length, yet there are attentions to this point, which, as 


every good man for virtue's ſake, ſo every prudent, man for reputation's ſake, will find to be 


neceflary- He will always decline embarking in cauſes chat · are odious and manifeſtly unjuſt; 
and, when he ſupports a doubtful cauſe, he will lay the chief ſtreſs upon ſuch arguments as 
appear to his own judgment the moſt tenable; reſerving his zeal and his indignation for caſes 
where-injuſtice and iniquity are flagrant. But of the perſonal qualities and virtues requiſite in 


Public Speakers, I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to diſcourſe.. 


Tazss are the chief directions which have occurred to me concerning the peculiar ſtrain 
of Speaking at the Bar. In order to illuſtrate the ſubject farther, I ſhall give a ſhort Ana- 


lyſis of one of Cicero's Pleadings, or judicial Orations. I have choſen that, pro Cluentio. 


The celebrated one pre Milone. is more laboured and ſhowy 3. but it is too declamatory. 


That, pro Cluentio comes.nearer the ſtrain of a Modern Pleading; and though it has the 
- diſadvantage of being very long, and complicated too in the ſubject, yet it is one of the moſt 


chaſte, correct, and forcible. of all Cicero s judicial Orations, and well deſerves attention 


c for its conduct. 1 


Avirus CLvtnTIVS, a Roman Knight of ſplendid family and fortunes, had accuſed 


his Stepfather Oppianicus of an attempt to poiſon him, He prevailed in the proſecution ; 


Oppianicus was condemned and baniſhed. But as rumours aroſe of the Judges having been 


thrown - 


corrupted by money in this cauſe, theſe gave occaſion to much popular clamour, and had 


* © Plurimum ad omnia momenti eſt in hoc poſitum, ſi vir bonus n Sic enim contingit, ut non ſtudium e | 


ti, videatur afferre, ſed pene teſtis idem. Quiner. L. iv: C. x. 
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thrown a heavy odium on Cluentius. Eight years afterwards Oppianicus died. An accu- 
ſation was brought againſt Cluentius of having poiſoned him, together with a charge alſo ot 
having bribed the Judges in the former trial to condemn him. In this action Cicero defends 
him. The accuſers were Saffia, the mother of Cluentius, and widow of Oppianicus, and 
young Oppianicus, the ſon. Q. Naſo, the ene was « Judge, — with a conſider- 


able n of e Selefti. 


Tus iatroduchion of the Oration is ae and proper, e froth no common-place 
topic, but from the nature of the cauſe. It begins with taking notice, that the whole Ora- 
tion of the accuſer was divided into two parts“. Theſe two parts were, the charge of hav- 
mg poiſoned Oppianicus ; on which the accuſer, conſcious of having no proof, did not lay 
the ſtreſs of his cauſe ; but reſted it chiefly on the other charge of formerly corrupting the 
Judges, which wes capital in certain caſes, by the Roman law, Cicero purpoſes to follow 
him in this method, and to apply himſelf chiefly to the vindication of his client from the 
latter charge. He makes ſeveral proper obſervations on the danger of Judges ſuffering 
themſelves to be ſwayed by a popular cry, which often is raiſed by faction, and di 
againſt the innocent. He acknowledges, that Cluentius had ſuffered much and long by re. 


Proach, on account of what had paſſed at the former trial; but begs only a patient and at- 


7 * 


tentive hearing, and aſſures the Judges, that he will ſtate every thing relating to that mat- 
ter ſo fairly and ſo clearly, as ſhall give them entire nnn A great appeattnce of 
ten reigns throughoue this Introduction. 


Tux crimes with which Chenin were e were heinous. Aber as her 
ſon,*and/accuſing him of ſuch actions, as having firft bribed Judges to condemn her huſ. 


band, and having afterwards poiſoned him, were circumſtances that naturally raiſed ſtrong 


prejudices againſt Cicero's client. The firſt ſtep, therefore, neceflary for the Otator, was 
to remove theſe prejadices ; by ſhewing what fort of perſons Cluentius's mother; and her | 


- huſband Oppianicus, were; and thereby turning the edge of public indignation againſt them. 


The nature of the cauſe rendered this plan altogether proper, and, in ſimilar ſituations, it is 
fit to be imitated; He executes his plan with much eloquence and force; and, in doing it, 


| lays open ſuch a ſcene of infamy and complicated guilt, as gives a ſhocking picture of the 


manners of that age; and ſuch as would ſeem incredible, did not Cicero n to the proof 
that was taken in the former trial, of the facts which he alleges. : 
848814, the mother, appears to have been altogether of an abandoned hitulier, Soon 
after the death of her firſt huſband, the father of Cluentius, the fell in love with Aurius 
Melinus, a .young man of illuſtrious birth and great fortune, who was married to her own 
daughter. She prevailed: with him to divorce her daughter, and then ſhe married him her- 
ſelff. This Melinus wy a by the means of Oppianicus, involved in Sylla's pro- 
| fcription, 


® 4 Aoinatvate, Judices, omnem accuſatoris 3 in duas di iſam eſſe partes; quarum altera mihi iti et magno- 
<< pere_conhidere videbatur, invidiã jam in veterata judicii Juniani, altera tantummodo conſuetudinis causa, timide et diff - 
«© denter attingere rationem veneficii criminum ; qui de re lege eſt hc queſtio conſtituta. Itaque mihi certum eſt hane 
© eandem dĩſtributionem invidiz et criminum fie in defeuſione ſervare, ut omnes intelligant, nihil me nee ſubterfugere vo- 


* Juiſſe reticendo, nec obſcurare 


-+ © Lectum Hum genlaluts quem diennio ˙ fixe-oudenti frarerat, in eãdem domo ſibi ornari et ſterni, expuls3 
« atque enturbatã filia, jubet. Nubit genero ſoerus, nullis auſpicibus, funeſtis ominibus omnium. O mulieris ſeelus incre- 
% dibile, & preter banc unam, in omni vita inauditum ! O audaciam fingularem ! non timuiſſe, fi minus vim Deorum, ho- 
„% minumque fa nam, at illam ipſam noctem, faceſque illas — ? noi limen cubiculi ? non cubile filiz ? non 5 5 


« denique je x9 ſuperiorum teſtes 2 ? 'perfregit ac ravit omnia cupiditate & furore ; vicit pudorem . 
„% morem audacia; rationem mentis. he warmth of 55 Elequerice, which this paſſage beautifully exemplifies 
here folly juſtified by the ſubject. I 


* 
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ſeription, and put to death; and Saſſia being left, for the ſecond time, a widow, and in a 
very opulent ſituation, Oppianicus himſelf made his addreſſas to her. She; not ſtartled 
at the impudence of the propoſal, nor at the thoughts of marrying one, whoſe hands had 
been imbrued id her former buſband's blood, objected only, as Cicero ſays, to Oppianicus 
having two ſons: by his preſent wife.  OQppianicus removed the objection, by having his ſons 

y diſpatcherl and then, divorcing his wife, the infamous match was concluded be- 
tween him and Saſſia. Thoſe: flagraut deed are painted, as we may well believe, with the 
higheſt colours of Cicero's Eloquence, which there has a very proper field. Cluentius, as 
2 man of honour, could no longer live on any talerdbleterms with a woman, a mother only 
in the name, ho had loaded herſeif and all her family with ſo much diſhonour ; and hence, 
the feud which had ever ſince ſubfiſted between them, had involved! her unfortunate ſon in 
ſo much trouble and per ſecution. As for-Oppianicus, Cicero gives a ſort! of hiſtory of his 
life, and a ful detail of his crimes; and by what he relates, Oppianicus: appears to have 


ened in all the crimes which thoſe, turbulent times af Marius and Sylla's proſcriptions pro- 
N ed: ſuch a man,“ ſays our Orator, Fas: in place of being 1 chat he was BE 
NG nnen * * bbs 


5 . — podpaedd the way by all this narration, which/i is chidriond W 
enters on the hiſtory of that famous trial in which his client is charged with corrupting the 
Judges. Both Cluentius and Oppianicus were of the city of Larinum. In a public con- 
teſt about the wights of the freemen of that city, they had taken oppoſite ſides, which embit- 


was — of her crimes ; —— Clventius was known to have made no will, they expect 

ed, upon his death, to ſucceed to his fortune. The plan was formed, therefore, to diſ- 
patch him by poiſon ; which, conſidering their former conduct, is no incredible part ot the 
ſtory. Cluentius was at that time indiſpoſed: the ſervant of his phyſician vas to be bribed 
to give him poiſon, and one Fabricius, an intimate friend of Oppianicus, was employed in 


mander, a freedman of Fabricius, in whoſe cuſtody, the poiſon was found; and afterwards 


Fabricius, for this attempt upon his life. He prevailed in both actions: — 


ſons were condemned by the voices, - almoſt unanimous, of the Judges. 


Or boch theſe Prejudicia, as our Author calls them, or previous evils, he gives a very 
particular account; and reſts upon them a great part of his argument, as, in neither of them, 
there was the leaſt charge or ſuſpicion of any attempt to corrupt the Judges. But in both 
theſe trials, Oppianicus was pointed at plainly ; in both, Scamander and Fabricius were pro- 
ſecuted as only the inſtrumeats and miniſters of his cruel deſigns. As a naturabconſequence, 


therefore, Cluentius immediately afterwards raiſed a third proſecution againſt Oppianicus 
himſelf, the contriver and author of the whole. It was in this proſecution, that money was 


ſaid to have been given to the Judges; all Rome was filled with the report of it, and the 
alarm loudly raiſed, that no mar's life or liberty was ſafe, if ſuch dangerous practices were 


not checked. By the following arguments, Cicero defends his client againſt this heavy charge 


of the Crimen corrupti — 


_— 


to ſuſpect it; ſeeing hd condemnation 


He reaſons firſt, that * was not FE leaſt 
of Oppianicus was a direct and * conſequ 


L 1. der 


deen a man daring, fierce; and:cruch! infatiable in avarice and ambition; trained and hard- 


— . ſubſiſting PE them. Gaifia, now the wife e 


the negociation. The ſervant having made the diſcovery, Cluentius firſt proſecuted Sca- 


the judgments given againſt Scamau- 


Sr 


che udges ; that che corruption in this trial, ſo much complained of, wus employed, not 
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der and Fabricius, in the two former triais ; trials, that were fair and uncorrupted; to the 
ſatisfaction of the whole world. Yet by theſe, the road was laid clearly open tothe detection 

of 'Oppianicus's-guilt. His inſtruments and miniſters being once condemned, aud by the very 
ſame Judges too, nothing could be more abſurd than to raiſe a cry about an innocent per- 
fon being circumvencd by bribery, when it was evident, on the contrary; that a guilty per- 
fon was now brought into judgment, under ſuch cireumſtances, that wnleſs the — 
W e inconſiſtent with erg, it was impoſſible for him to bo/nequineds". > 

[2 bba 446mm tv s et nods ei , ormaupeld "0239310.40 una 

Ha. andes next, that if in abe wes ary w a9 re dr — 
1 infinitely more probable, that corruption ſhould have proceeded from Oppianicus than 
from Cluentius. For ſetting aſide the difference of character between the two men, the one 
fair, the other flagitious; what motive had Cluentius to try ſo odious and dangerous an ex- 
periment, as that of bribing Judges ? Was it not much more likely that he ſhould: have had 


recourſe to this laſt remedy, who ſaw and knew himſelf, and his cauſe, to be in the utmoſt 


danger than the other, who had 'a cauſe clear in itſelf, and of the iſſue of which, in con- 
{quence of the two. previous ſentences given by the ſame Judges, he had fall-yeafon to h 
confident ? Was it not much more likely that he ſhould bribe, who had every thing to 
whoſe life and liberty, and fortune were at ſtake; than he who bad already prevailed in a 
material-part of his charge, eee ee e eee n 
W eee y e et 1 1 ili adi 0 «3: 
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In the third TIE be — wins certain fat," bee aue e bride 


by Cluentius, but againſt him. He calls on Titus Attius, the Orator on the oppoſite ſide; 
he challenges him to deny, if ke can, or if he dare, that Stalenus, one of the thirty-two 
Fudices Selecti, did receive money from Oppianicus; he names the ſum. that was given; he 
names the perſons that were preſent, when, after the trial was over, Stalenus was obliged to 
refund the bribe. This is a ſtrong fact, and would ſcem quite deciſive. But, untuckily, a 
very croſs: circumſtance occurs here. For this very Stalenus gave his voice to condemn Op- 
pianicus. For this ſtrange incident, Cicero accounts in the following manner: Stalenus, 
ſays he, khown to be a worthleſs man, and accuſtomed before to the like practices, enter- 
ed into a treaty with Oppianicus to bring bim off, and demanded for that purpoſe a cer- 
tain fum, which he undertook to diſtribute among a competent number of the other 
Judges. When he was once in poſſeſſion of the money; when he found a greater treaſure, 
than ever he had been mafter of, depoſited in his empty and wretched habitation, he be- 
came very unwilling to part with any of it to his colleagues; and berhought himſelf of ſome 
means by which he could contrive to keep it all to himſelf. The ſcheme which he deviſed 
for this purpoſe, was, to promote the condemnation, inſtead of the acquittal of Oppianicus; 
as, from a condemned perſon, he did not apprehend much danger of being called to ac- 


count, or being obliged to make reſtitution. In place, therefore, of endeavouring to gain 


any of his colleagues, he irritated ſuch as he had influence with againſt Oppianicus, by firſt 
promiſing them money in Kis name, and afterwards telling them, that Oppianicus had cheated 


him*. When NaN was to rng he 1 n 9 for being abſent him- 
. M. _ 


„ 


s. & cum domi ſuz, miſerrimis in bed, et inaniMwis, tan 
traudem verſare mentem ſuam cœpit. Demne Judicibis? mi- 
r? Siquis eum forte caſus ex periculo eripuerit, nonne redden- 


e Cum eſſet egens, ſumptuoſus, audax. ca 
*« tum mummorum poſitum viderit, ad omnem m 
* hi igitur, ipſi præter perienium et infamiam 
« dum cſt? precipitantem igitur impellamns, in perditnm proſternamus. Capit boe couſilium ut pecuniam qui- 
„ buſdam judicibus leviſſimis potticeatur, deiude eam poſtea ſupprimat ; ut 1 graves homines ſul ſponte ſevere judi- 
* cuturos putabat, hos qui leviores erant, deſtitutione iratos Oppianico redderet 
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ſelf ; but being brought by Oppiannicus's Lawyers from another court, and obliged to give 
his voice, he found it neceſſary to lead the way, iu condemning the man whoſe” e he 


ann. without fulfilling the bargain which he had made with him. 1 A 


By theſe plauſible fats and reaſonings,. che character of Cluentius ſeems in a (IE mea- 
ſure cleared ; and, what Cicero chiefly. intended, the odium thrown upon the adverſe party. 
But a;difficult part of the Orator's buſineſs till remained. There were ſeveral ſubſequent 
deciſions of the Prætor, the Cenſors, and the Senate, againſt the Judges in this cauſe ; 
which all proceeded, or ſeemed to proceed, upon this ground of bribery and corruption: 
for it is plain the ſuſpicion prevailed, that if Oppianicus had given money to Stalenus, Clu- 
entius had outbribed him, To all theſe deciſions, however, Cicero replies with much di- 
ſtinctneſs and ſubtilty of argument; though it might be tedious to follow him through all 
his reaſonings on theſe heads. He ſhows, that the facts were, at that time, very indiſtin&- 
ly known z/ that the deciſions appealed to haſtily given; that not one of them conclud- 
ed directly agaĩuſt his Client z and that ſu they were, they were entirely brought about 
A inflammatory and factious harangues of Quinctius, the Tribune of che People, who 

been the Agent and Advocate of Oppianicus; and who, enraged at the defeat he had 
ſuſtained, had employed all his tribunitial influence to Faile's a ſtorm the Judges who 


condemned his Client. 


AT leogth, Cicero comes to reaſon concerning the point of law. The Crimen + LEAP 
judicii, or the bribing of Judges, was capital. In the famous Lex Cornelia de Sicariis, was 
contained this clauſe (which we find till extant, Pandect. lib. Aviii. Tit. 10. 6 1.) Qui 

« ;udicem corruperit, vel corrumpendum curaverit, bic lege teneatur.” This clauſe, hows 
ever, we learn from Cicero, was reſtricted to Magiſtrates and Senators; and as Cluentius 
was only of the Equeſtrian Order, he was not, even ſuppoſing him guilty, within the law. 
Of this Cicero avails himſelf doubly ; and as he ſhows here the moſt maſterly addreſs, I ſhall 
give a ſummary of his pleading on this part of the cauſe : * You,” ſays he to the Advocate 
for the proſecutor, ©& you, T. Attius, I know, had every where given it out, that I was to 
defend my Client, not from facts, not upon the footing of innocence, but by taking ad- 

i vantage merely of the law in his behalf. Have I done ſo ? I appeal to yourſelf, Have I 
« ſought to cover him behind a legal defence only? On the contrary, have I not pleaded 
* his cauſe as if he had been a Senator, liable, by the Cornelian law, to be capitally con- 
« yiſted ; and ſhown, that neither proof nor probable preſumption lies againſt his innocence ? 
« In doing ſo, I muſt acquaint you, that I have complied with the deſire of Cluentius him- 
& ſelf. - For when he firſt conſulted me in this cauſe, and when I informed him that it was 
© clear no action could be brought againſt him from the Cornelian law, he ioftantly be- 
2 ſoughe and obteſted me, that I wouid not reſt his defence upon that ground; ſaying, with 
tears in his eyes, That his reputation was as dear to him as his life; and that what he 
ſought, as an innocent man, was not only to be abſolved from any penalty, but to be 
K . in the opinion of all his fellow- citizens. 


. 


« H! THERTO, then, I have pleaded this cauſe noon his plan. But my Client moſt for- 
. * give me, if now I ſhall plead it upon my own. For I ſhould be wanting to myſelf, And 
to that regard which my character and ſtation require me to bear to the laws of the State, if 
* I ſhould allow any perſon to be judged ot by a law which does not bind him. You, At- 
* tius, indeed, have told us, that it was a ſcandal and reproach, that # Roman Knight 


4 mould be exempted from thoſe penaltics to which a Senator, for corrupting Judges, is 
| 1 e liable. 
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2 But I muſt teil you, that t would be. A much greater reproach, ia a State that is 
„ regulated by law, to depart. from the law. What ſafery have any of us in our perſons, 
that ſecurity for our rights, if the law: ſhall be ſet aſide? By what tale do you, Q. Naſo, 
“% fit in that chair, and preſide in this judgment ? By what right, T. Attius, do you accuſe, 
% or do I defend ? Whence all the ſolemaity and pomp of Judges, and Clerks, and Officers, 
« of which this houſe is full ? Does not all proceed from the law, which regulates the whole 
departments of the State 3 which, as a common bond, holds its members together; and, 
cc Ike the Soul within the Body, actuates and directs all the public functions“ ? On what 
<« ground, then, dare you ſpenk lightiy of the law, or move that, ina criminal trial, Judges 
e ſhould advance one ſtep: beyoud what it permiis them to go? The wiſdom of our auceſtors 
© has found, that, as Senators and Magiſtrates enjoy higher dignities, and greater advan- 
t rages than other members of the ſtate, - the law ſhould alſo, with regard to them, be more 
<« ſtrict, and the, purity and uncorruptedi | their morals be guarded by more ſevere 
e ſanctions. But if it be your pleaſure that ſtitution ſhould be altered, if you with to 
hae the Cornelian law, centerning bri nded to all ranks, then let us join, not 
« in violating the law, but in propoſing to have this alteration made by a new law. pe. 
Client, Cluentius, will be the foremoſt in this meaſure, who now, while the old law ſu 
„ fiſts; rejected its defence, and required his cauſe to be pleaded; as if he had been bound 
« by it. But, though he would not avail himſelf of the law, you are bound in en not 
to ftretch it beyond 1 its Ee limit.” 
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In the latter, pant of the — — 9 che 3 
a againſt Cluentius, of having poifoned Oppianicus. On this, it appears, his accuſers them- 
ſelves laid ſmall ftreſs ; having placed their chief hope in overwhelming Cluentius with the 
odium of bribery in the former trial; and, therefore, on this part of the cauſe; Cicero 
does not dwell. long. He ſhows; the improbability of the whole tale, which they related 
concerning this W . . * it ow. to be en —— 
ſhadow of proof. „ >» e106 $263 | 01 
| Me. 3 remains 4 1 eee eee of * ads, , 10 this, 
as indeed throughout the whole of this Oration, Cicero is uncommonly chaſte, and, in the 
midſt of much warmth and carncſtneſs, keeps clear of turgid declamation. Fbe Perorati- 
on turns on two points 3 the indignation which the character and conduct of Saſſia ought to 
excite, add the compaſſion due to a ſon, perſecuted through his whole life by fuch 'a mo- 
ther. He recapitulates the crimes of Saffiaz her lewdneſs, her violation of every decorum, 
her inceſtuous marriages, her violence and gruelty. He places, in the moſt odious light, 
the eagerneſs and fury which ſhe had ſhown in the ſuit ſhe was carrying on againſt her ſon ; 
deſcribes her j Oe? from ee to Rome, with” A train of ee, and a great ſtore 
* ααπτ 23 ig £4 90 1 1 of 
» ' 3% E 7 Le er 


- 1” 6 Ait Aitins, indignum «Ne facious; 6 ſenator Judiclo q) quemquam cireumvenerit, eum legibus teneri; fi e Roma - 
% nus hoc idem fecerit, eum non Teneri. Ut tibi concedam Joe indignum efle, tu mihi concedas neceſſe eſt multo eſſe in- 
4% dignius, in cd civitate que legibus eontineatur, diſeedi s Hoc nam vinculum eſt bujus dignitatis qua fruimur in 
80 republics. Hoc ſundlamentum libertatis; hic fons equitatis; mens et avimus, et conſilium, et ſententia civitatis polita 
he 4 in 3 Ut corpora noſtru fine mente, fic civitas fine lege, ſuis partibus, ut nervis ac — & membris, uti non 

8 lberi eſſe 


iſt ſtratus; ut 
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of money, that ſhe might employ every method for circumvening and oppreſſing him ia this 
trial; while, in the whole courſe of her journey, ſhe was ſo deteſted, as to make a ſolitude 
wherever ſhe lodged ; the was ſhunned and avoided by all; her company, and her very 
looks, were reckoned contagious ; the houſe was deemed polluted which was entered into 
by ſo abandoned a'woiman®. To this he oppoſes the character of Cluentius, Fair, unſpotted, 
and reſpectable. He produces the teſtimonies of the magiſtrates of Larinum in his favour, 
en in the moſt ample and honourable manner by a public decree, and ſupported by a great 
concourſe of the moſt noted inhabitants, who were now ww pretent, to ſecond every thing that 
err fay Ear or Cue > # # TH 


1 42 „ — 1 


«© WHEREFORE, Judges,” he concludes, © if you abominate crimes, ſtop the triumph' 
«© of this impious woman, prevent this moſt unnatural mother from rejoicing in her ſon's 


t blood. If you love virtue and worth, relieve this unfortunate man, who, 12 


« years, has been expoſed to moſt unjuſt reproach through the mne raiſed agai 
by Saffia, Oppianicus, and all their adherents. Better far it had been for him 
g= his days at once by the poiſon which Oppianicus had prepared for him,; than to 
have eſcaped thoſe ſnares, if he muſt ſtill be oppreſſed by an odium which I have ſhown to 
«© he ſo unjuſt, But in you he truſts, in your clemency, and your equity, that now, on a 
full and fair hearing of his cauſe, you will reſtore him to his honour ; you will reſtore 
him to. his friends and fellow - citizens, of whoſe zeal and high eſtimation of him/you” have 
« ſeen ſuch ſtrong proofs ;. and will ſhow,, by your deciſion, that, chough' facto and en- 
« lumny-.may reigu for x while! in popular CD and Erg 4 in en erty pr 
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I HAVE given only a.ſkeleton of this Oration of Cicero. What I have: peicethalty Amed 
at, was to ſhow his. diſpofition and method; his. arrangement of facts, and the conduct 
and force of ſome of his main arguments. But, in order to have a full view of the ſubject, 
and of the art with which the Orator manages it, recourſe muſt be had to the original. 
Few of Cicero's Orations contain a greater variety of facts and argumentation, which ren 
ders ir difficult to analyſe it fully. But for this. reaſon I choſe it, as an excellent example 


. anowrratt tree. moor NENT e elegance, and force. * 
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» 44 ſd eit, confetti Ric nn aut accuſatoribus diligen nut * 
ay pecunia teſt teſtibus pinguare n: aut ne forte. __ 1— r y- optatiſimum ſpectaculum hujus * — atque — et 22 2 | 
« amitteret. | Jam vero quod ner Romam hujus mulleris fuiſſe exiſtimatis ? Quod ego propter vicinitatem 8 
10 Venuafranorum ex multis comperi : We aqua mar} ups oppidis ? Quantos ct virorum et mulierum gemitus cle 
* Mulierem quandam Larino, atque i han ear te a mari — Romam proficiſci cum mag no „ et N rs Danes e 
4 r judicio capitis, atq * polit. Nemo erat illorum, pane di — m 1. 

1 m eſſe arbitraretur quacunque illa iter —— nemo terram ipſam vialari, qua — — aden 
* conſceleratz matris putaret. Eh on GT ann nemo © e qui- 
non contagionem aſpectũs fugeret. in e eee 
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K G T UR XIX. 


INOS: OF THE PULPIT. 


" 


EFORE treating of the ſtructure Siet ene parts of a ls bes __ 
poſed making ſome obſervations on the peculiar ftrain, the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ters, of cach of the three great kinds of Public Speaking. I have already treated of 

the Eloquence-of Popular Aſſemblies, and of the Eloquence of the Bar. The ſubject wa 

remains for this Lure is, the*frrain PPP 


* 


Lr us begia . ae eee which — this 
geld of Public Speaking. The Pulpit has plainly, ſeveral advantages peculiur to itſelf.” The 
dignity and importance of its ſubjects muſt be acknowledged ſuperior to any other: They 
are ſuch as ought to intereſt every one, and can be brought home to every man's heart; 
and ſuch as admit, at the ſame time, both the higheſt embelliſhment in deſcribing, and the 

| greateſt vehemence and warmth in enforcing them. The Preacher has alſo great adyantages 
in treating his ſubjeQts, He ſpeaks not to one or a few Judges, but to à large Aﬀettbly.” He 
is ſecure from all interruption. He is obliged to no replies, or extemporaneous efforts. He 
cbuſes his theme at leifore ; and comes to PIES — all the —— which ard molt 


Accurate, n cn give him. b 1 
"x. together wich theſe eee Kb ire alſo Pa difficulties that attend the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit. The Preacher, it is true, has no trouble in contending with an 
adverſary ; but then, Debate and Contention enliven the genius of men, and procure atten- 
tion. The Pulpit Orator is, perhaps, in too quiet poſſeſſion of his field. His ſubjects of 
diſcourſe are, in themſelves, noble and important; but they are ſubjects trite and familiar. 
They bave, for ages, employed ſo many Speakers, and ſo many pens; the public ear is ſo 
much accuſtomed to them, that it requires more than an ordinary power of genius to fix at- 
tention.” "Nothing within the reach. of art is more difficult, than to beſtow, on what is com- 
mon, the grace of novelty, No fort of compoſition whatever is ſuch a trial of ſkill, as 
where the merit of it lies wholly in the execution; not in giving any information that is 
new, not in convincing men of what they did not believe; but in dreſſing truths which they 


— 


__ ; knew, and of which they were before convinced, in ſuch colours as may moſt forcibly affect 
their imagination and heart“. It is to be conſidered too, that the ſubject of the Preacher 
* 


What I have ſaid on this ſubject, OE RTP Yes with the obſervations made by the famous M. 3 in his 
Meurs de Siecle, when he is comparing the Eloquence of the Pulpit with that of the Bar. L'Eloquence de la chaire, en 
ee qui y entre d'humain, & du talent de Forateur, eſt cachce, connue de peu de nes, & d'une difficile execution. 
« I faut marcher par des — — dire a a te dit, & ce que l'on prev ne vous allez dire: les matières ſont 


grandes, mais & triviales ; les principes ſurs, mais dont les rs penetrent W 
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ELOQUENCE. OF THE PULPIT, mY 


confines him to abſtract qualities, to virtues and vices; whereas, that of other 
popular Speakers leads them to treat of perſons x which is a ſubject that commonly intereſts 
the hearers more, and takes faſter hold of the imagination. The Preacher's buſineſs is ſolely 
to make you deteſt the crime. The Pleader's, to make you deteſt the criminal; He de- 
ſcribes a living perſon; and with more facility rouſes your indignation. From theſe cauſes; 
it comes to paſs, that though we have a great number of moderately good Preachers, we 
have, however, ſo few that are ſingularly eminent. We ave ſtill far from perfection in the 
art of Preaching; and perhaps there are few things, in which it is more difficult to excel“. 
The object, however, is noble, and worthy, upon many accounts, of being purſued with 
zcal. A a5 7 $37; 8 75 4 | 7 # Ni $7 N y 
Ir may perhaps occur to ſome, that preaching is no proper ſubject of the Art of Elo» 
quence. This, it may be ſaid, belongs only to human ſtudies. and inventions: but for the 
truths of religion, with the greater ſimplicity, and the leſs mixture of art they are ſet forth; 
they are likely to prove the more ſucceſsful. This objection would have weight, if Elo- 
quence were, as the perſons-who make ſuch an objection commonly take it to be, an oſten- 
tatious and deceitful art, the ſtudy of words and of plauſibility only, calculated to pleaſe, 
and to tickle the ear. But againſt this idea of Eloquence I have all along guarded: True 
Eloquence is the art of placing truth in the moſt advantageous light for conviction and per- 
ſuaſion. This is what every good. man who preaches: the Goſpel not only may, but ought 
to have at heart. It is moſt intimately connected with the ſucceſs of his miniſtry ; and were 
it needful, as aſſuredly it is not, to reaſon any further on this head, we might wefer to the 
Diſcourſes of the Prophets and Apoſtles, as models of the moſt ſublime and perſuaſive Elo 
quence, adapted both to the imagination and the paſſions of men. 


* 


Ax. eſſential requiſite, in order to preach well, is, to have a juſt, and, at the ſame time; 
a. fixed and habitual view of the end of preaching. For in no art can any man execute well, 
who has not a juft idea of the end and object of that art, The end of all preaching is, to 
perſuade men to become good. Every Sermon therefore ſhould be a perſuaſive Orations 
Not but that the Preacher is to inſtruc. and to teach, to reaſon and argue. Alt perſuaſfiong 
as I ſhowed formerly, is to be founded on conviction. The underſtanding muſt always be 
applied to in the firſt place, in order to make a laſting impreſſion on the heart: and he-who 
would work on men's paſſions, or influence their practice, without firſt giving them juſt 
principles, and enlighteniog their minds, is no better than a mere declaimer- He may raiſe 
tranſient emotions, or kindle a paſſing ardour; but can produce no ſolid or laſting effect. 
At the ſame time, it muſt be remembered, that all the Preachers inſtructions are to be of the 
entre des ſujets jours ſublimes, mow gu gout traiter le ſublime Le Predicateur n'eſt point ſoutenu comer Fay . 


*« par des faits toujours nouveaux, par de differens evenemens, par des avantures inouies; i} ne $'exerce point fur les queſti- 
* ons doutcuſes; il ne fait point valoir les violentes conjeftures, & les preſomptions ; toutes choſes, ncanmoins, qui tievent 
ee genie, lui donnent de la force, & de I'ctendue, & qui coutraignent bien moins eloquence, qu'elles ne le fixent;. & le 


1% dirigent. I doit, au contraire, tirer ſon diſcours d'une fource commune, & au tout le monde puile ; & vil rerarte de ces 


lieux eommuns, il-n'eſt plus populaire ; il eſt abſtrait ou declamateur?'— The inference which he draws from theſe reficc- 


tions is very juſt—** Il eſt plus aiſe de precher que de-plaider j mais plus difficile de bien precher que de bien plaider. Les 
CharaQeres; ou Mcovurs de ce Siecle, p. 601. | bs 
* What I fay herg, and in other paſſages, of our being far from perfection in the Art of Preaching, ahd of theit being few 
who are ſingularly eminent in it, is to be always underſtood as referring to an ideal view of the perfection of this art, which 
none, perhaps, ſince the days of the Apoſtles, ever did, or ever will, reach. But in that degree of the Eloquence of the 


Pulipit, which promotes, in a conſiderable meaſure, the great end of edification,. and gives u jult title to bigh reputation and 


eſtcem, there are many who hold a very honourable rank. I agree entirely in opinion with a candid Judge (Dr: Campbell on 
Rhetoric, B. i. ch. 10) who obſerves, that conſidering bow rate the talent of Eloquence is among men, and conſidering al 
the diſadvantages under which Preachers labour, particularly from the frequency of this exerciſe, joined with the other duties 
of their office, to which fixed Paſtors are obliged, there is more reaſon to wonder that we hear fo many inſtructive, and even 
cloquent Sermons, than that we hear fo few. 


"a 


ks ne ol ile greet couſes why fo few' arrive at very high emincace in this ſphere. 
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practical kind; and that perſuaſion muſt ever be his ultimate object Iris not to diſcuſd ſome 
abſtruſe point, that he aſcends the Pulpit. It is not to illuſtrate ſome merapbyſical truth, or to 
io form men of ſomething which they never heard before ; but it is to make them better men; 


ic is to give them, at once, clear views, and perſuaſive impreſſions of religious truth. The 


Eloquence of the Pulpit then, muſt be Popular Hoquence. One of the firſt qualities of 
preaching is to be popular ; not in the ſenſe of accommodation to the humours and preju- 
dices of the people (which tends only to make a Preacher contemptible), but, in the true 
ſenſe of the word, calculated to make impreſſion on the people; to ſtrike and to feize their 
hearts. I ſeruple not therefore to aſſert, that the abſtract and philoſophical manner of preach. 
ing, however it may have ſometimes been admired, is formed upon a very faulty idea, and 
deviates widely from the juſt plan of Pulpit Eloquence. Rational, indeed, a Preacher ought 
always'to' bez he muſt give his audience clear ideas on every ſubject, and entertain them 
with ſenſe, not with - = nee, pee 
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ee follows, that the Preacher himſelf, in order to be ſucceſsful, muſt be a good 
mam. la a preceding Lecture, I endeavoured to ſhow, that on no ſubject can any man be 
truly eloquent, who does not utter the © verz voces ab imo pectore, who does not ſpeak the 
language of his own conviction, and his own feelings. If this holds, as, in my opinion, it 
does in other kinds of Public Speaking, it certainly holds in the higheſt degree in preach- 
ing. There it is of the utmoſt conſequence that the Speaker firmly believe both the truth, 
and the importance of thoſe principles which he inculcates on others; and, not only that he 
believe them ſpeculatively, but have a lively and ſerious feeling of them. This will always 
give an earneſtneſs and ſtrength, a fervour of piety to his exhortations, ſuperior in its effects 
to all the arts of ſtudied Eloquence ; and, without it, the afliſtance of art will ſeldom be able 


to conceal the mere declaimer. A ſpirit of true piety would prove the moſt effectual guard 


againſt thoſe errors which Preachers are apt to commit. It would make their Diſcourſes 
ſolid, cogent, and uſcful ; it would prevent thoſe frivolous and oftentatious harangues, which 
have no other aim than merely to make a parade of Speech, or amuſe an audience; and 
perhaps the difficulty of attaining that pitch of habitual piety and goodneſs, which the 
perfectjon of Pulpit Eloquence would require, and of uniting it with that thorough know- 
ledge of the world, and thoſe other talents which are requifite for excelling in the . 


1 


Tun chief charafteriftics of the Eloquence ſuited to the Pulpit, as difinguiſhed from the 


„ 


other kinds of Public Speaking, appear to me to be theſe two, Gravity and Warmth. The 


ſerious nature of the ſubjects belonging to the Pulpit, requires Gravity; their importance 
to mankind, requires Warmth. It is far from being either eaſy or common to unite theſe 
characters of Eloquence. The Grave, when it is predominant, is apt to run into a dull 
uniform ſolemnity. The Warm, when it wants gravity, borders on the theatrical and light. 
The union of the two mult be ſtudied by all Preachers as of the utmoſt conſequence, both 


in the compoſition of their diſcourſes, and in their manner of delivery. Gravity and 


Warmth united, form that character of preaching which the French call Onction ; the affect- 
ing. penetrating iutereſting manner, flowing from a ſtrong ſenſibility of heart in the Preacher 
to the importance of thoſe truths which he delivers, and an earneſt deſire that they may make 
E Hearers. 
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- NexT' to a juſt idea of the nature and object of Pulpit Eloquenee, the point of greateſt 

rtance to 4 Preacher; is a proper choice of the ſubjects on which he preaches. To 
give rules for the choice of ſubjects for Sermons, belongs to the theological more than 
to the rhetorical chair; only in general, they ſhonld be ſuch as appear to the Preacher to 
be the moſt uſeful, and the beſt aecommodated to the circumſtances of his' Audience. No 
man eaty be called eloquent, who ſpetes' to an Aſſendly on ſubjets; r ina ſtrain which 
none or few of them comprehend. The unmerming applauſe which the'igtioratit give to 
what is above their capacity, common ſenſe, and edmmon probity, muſt tec every man to 
deſpiſe. Uſefulneſs and true Eloquence always go together; and no man can „ de. re- 
2 a good Preachet e is not e . an vſefuf one. Wit e 


Tux rules which relate me evict of the Mterebt parts be a SW the Waseiseg 
on, Diviſion, argumentative and pathetie Parts, I refetve to be afterwards Uclivered, when 
treating of the conduct of & Diſcourſe in general; but ſome rules and obſervations, which 
reſpect a Sermon as a patvieutar"Fpecics of colwpetition, um now Bie, "me 1 "Rope they 
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Tas: awoke I 'thalt Adler 18, to en the Unity of 4 Sermon. "Ye indeed 
is of great conſequence in every compoſition 3” bar in other Diſcourſes, where the choice and 
direction of the ſubject are not left to the Speaker, it may be leſs in his power to preſerve 
it, In a Sermon, it muſt be always the Preacher's own fault if he tranſgreſs it, What 1 
mean by unity is, that there mould be ſbime one main point to Chich the whole ſtruid of the 
Sermon ſhall refer. It muſt not be à bundle of differetit fubjects ſtrung together, but one 
object muſt predominate throughout. This rule is founded bn what we call experience, that 
the mind can attend fully only to one capital obhect at 4 time. By dividing, always 
weaken the impreſſton. Now this Unity, without which no Sermon can either 10 much 
beauty, or much force, does not require that there ſhiould de no divifions'or ſeparate heads 
in the Diſcourſe, or that one fingle thought only Hove be, again and again, turned up to 
the hearers in different Kghts. It is not to be underſtood in fo narrow a ſerie it admits of 
ſome variety; it admits of underparts and appendiges, providet always that ſd much Union 
and Connection be preſerved, as to make the whole concur in ſome one impreſſion upon the 
mind. I may employ; for inftatice; ſeveral different arguments to enforce the love of God; 
I may alſo enquire, perhaps, into the cauſes of the decay of this virtue; ſtill one great ob- 
ject is preſented to the mind; but if betauſe my text ſays, “ He that loveth God, muſt 
© tove his brother alſo I ſhould, therefore, mingle in one Diſcourſe arguments for the love 
of God and for the love of our neighbour, I wonld offend winners: be para Vniey, and 
ham a wly were e —— on the . n | | 


Ix the ſecond re a are always the Gere AMS; 150 Were Re! 11. 
ful, the more preciſe and particular the ſubject of them be, This follows, in a great mea- 
ſure, from what I was juſt now illuſtrating. Though à general ſubject is capable of being 
conducted with a conſiderable degree of Unity, yet that Unity can never be fo complete as 
in 4 particular one. The impreſſion made muſt always be more undeterminate; arid tlie in- 
ſtruction conveyed, vill commonly too, be lefs direct and convincing. General fubjects, 
indeed, ſuch as che excellency or the pleaſures of religion, are often choſen by young 
Preachers, as che moſt ſhowy, and the eaficſt to be andled 3 and, doubtleſs, general views 
of religion art not to be neglected, as on ſeveral occafions Wey have great propriety. But 
an are not the fubjects moſt favourable for producing the high effects of preaching. They 
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it is moſt likely. his genius will exert itſelf with the. greateſt vigour. The; ſpinging and wire- 
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fall in almoſt unavoidably, with the beaten tract of common- place thought. Attention i is 


much more commanded by ſeizing ſome particular view of a great ſubject, ſome ſingle inte- 


reſting topic, and directing to that point the whole force of Argument and Eloquence. To 
recommend ſome one grace or virtue, or to inveigh againſt a particular vice, furniſhes a 
ſubje& not deficient in unity or preciſion ;, but if we confine ourſelves to that virtue or vice 
as aſſuming a particular aſpect, and conſider it as it appears in certain characters, or affects 
certain ſituations in life, the ſubject becomes ſtill more intereſting. - nenen is, I ad- 
* ee difficult, but ae n Ni: eo 61; 5568 Wa 27 pal 4 
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” Th the third place, 3 to by Ge all. i, can be ſaid upon 2 Gabjcees.. no error is 
greater than this. Select the moſt uſeful, the moſt ſtriking and perſuaſive topics which the 
text ſuggeſts, and reſt the Diſcourſe upon theſe, If the doctrines which Miniſters of the \ 
Goſpel preach were altogether new to their hearers, it might be requiſite, for them to be ex- 
ceeding full on every particular, leſt there ſhould be any hazard of their not affording com- 

lete information. But it is much leſs for the ſake of information than of perſuaſion, that 
Diſcourſes are delivered from the Pulpit; and nothing is more oppoſite to perſuaſion, than 
an unnecefſary and tedious fulneſs. There are always ſome things which the Preacher may 


ſuppoſe to be known, and ſome things which he may only ſhorily touch. If he ſeek to omit 


nothing which his ſubject ſuggeſts, "i it n 1 rann. and 
weaken its force. mr SS My or OE eee Doidet oil hs mm | 
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f In ſtudying . be . to > place himſelf in the ſituation of a: ſexious hearer. · 
him ſuppoſe the ſubject addreſſed to bimſelt; let him,confider what views, of it would ſtrike 
him moſt ; what arguments would, be moſt likely to perſuade him z What parts of it would 


dwell moſt upon his mind. Let theſe be employed as his principal materials; and in theſe, 


drawing mode, which is not uncommon among Preachers, enervates the nobleſt truths. It 
may indeed be a confequence « of obſerving the rule Which I am now giving, that fewer Ser- 


mous will be preached upon one text than is ſomezimes done; but this will, in my opivion, 


be attended with no diſad vantage. I know no. benefit that ariſes from introducing a whole 
ſyſtem of religious truth under every text. The ſimpleſt and moſt natural method by far, is 
to chuſe chat view of a ſubject to which the text principally leads, and to dwell no longer on 
3 text, than is. ſufficient for diſcuſſing the ſubject in that view, which can commonly be 
done, with ſufficient profoundneſs and diſtinctneſs, in one or a few Diſcourſes for it is a 
very falſe notion to imagine, that they always preach the maſt profoundly, or. 89 the deepeſt 
into a ſubject, who dwell on it the longeſt. On the contrary, that tedious, circuit, which 
ſome are ready to take in all their illuſtrations, is very frequently aying, either to their want 
of diſcerhment for perceiving what is moſt important in the Sp i or to air want of ur 


for placing it in the moſt ene ail bao 
In the fourth place, ſtudy above all things to 33 eur r infradtions jdterelling to the 


Hearers. This is the great trial and mark of true genius for the Eloquence of the Pulpit: 


for nothing is ſo fatal to ſucceſs i in preaching, as a dry manner. A dry Sermon can never 
be a good one. In order to preach in an intereſting manner, much will depend upon the 
delivery ot a Diſcourſe ; for the manner in which 2 man ſpeaks, is of the utmoſt conſequence 
For affecting his Audience; but much will alſo depend, on the compoſition of the Diſcourfe. 
Correct language, and elegant deſcription, are but the ſecondary inſtruments of preaching 


A an intereſting manner. The great ſecret 1 in bringing home all that is ſpoken to the 


hearts 
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hearts of the Hearers, ſo as to make every man think that the Preacher is addreſfiag im 
in particular. For this end, let him avoid all intricate reaſonings;' "avoid exprefling hiniſelf 
in general ſpeculative propoſitions, or laying down practical truths in an abſtract metaphyſi- 
cal manner. As much as poſlible, the Diſcourſe ought to be carried on in the ſtraiti*ob di- 
rect addreſs to the Audience; not in the ſtrain of one writing an eſſay, but of one ſpeaking 
to a multitude, and ſtudying to mix what is called Application, or What N 8 eker, 
reference to practice, wich the ines and Gant; deen «f the Sermon. - e 
14 1 (4716921 

I will be of much advantage to 1800 — its Wie aht different ages, *charafers, and 
conditions of men, and to accommodate directions and exhortations to theſe different elaſſes 
of hearers. Whenever you bring forth what a man feels to touch his on charactery- or to 
ſuit his own circumſtances, you are ſure of intereſting him. - No ſtudy is more neceſſary for 
this purpoſe, than the ſtudy of human life; and the human heart: To be able to unfold the 
heart, and to diſcover a man to himſelf, in à light in which he vever ſaw his o] a character 
before,” produces a wonderful effect. As long as the Preacher hovers in a cloud of general 
obſervations, and deſcends not to trace the particular lines and features of manners; the Au- 
dience are apt to think themſelves unconcerned in r It is the ſtriking accuracy 
of moral characters that gives the chief power and e to a preacher's diſcourſe. Hence, 
examples founded on hiftorical facts, and drawn from real life, of which kind the Scriptures 
afford many, always, when they are well choſen,” command high attention. No favourable 
opportunity of introducing theſe ſhould be omitted They correct, in ſome degree, that 
diſadvantage to which I before obſerved preaching is ſubject, of being confinedito treat of 
qualities in the abſtract, not of perſons, and place the weight and reality of religious truths 
in the moſt convincing light. Perhaps the moſt beautiful, and among the moſt uſeful ſer- 
mons of any, though, indeed the moſt difficult in compoſition, are ſuch as ate wholly cha- 
racteriſtical, or founded on the illuftration of ſome peculiar character, or remarkable piece 
of hiſtory, in the ſacred writings 3 by purſuing which, one can trace, and lay open, ſome 
of the moſt ſecret windings of man's heart. Other topics of preaching have been much 
beuten; but this is a field, which, wide in itſelf, has hitkerto been little explored by the 
compoſers of ſermons, and poſſeſſes all the advantages of being curious, new, and highly 
uſeful. Biſhop Butler's ſermon on the mer of em will give an wes n __ w 
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In the ffth and laſt place; Let me add a caution dads taking 9 NY: of dercn 
from particular faſhions that chance to have the vogue. Theſe are torrents that ſwell to day, 
and have ſpent themſelves by to- morrow. Sometimes it is the taſte" of poetical preaching, 
ſometimes of philoſophical, that has the faſhion on its fide ; at one time it muſt be all pa- 
thetic, at another time all argumentative, according as ſome. celebrated Preacher has ſet the 
example. Each of theſe modes, in the extreme, is very faulty ; and he who conforms him- 
ſelf to it, will both cramp genius, and corrupt it. It is the univerſal taſte of mankind which 
is ſubject to no ſuch changing modes, that alone is entitled to poſſeſs any authority; and this 
will never give its ſanction to any {train of preaching, but what is founded on human nature, 
connected with uſcfulneſs, adapted to the proper idea of a Sermon, as a ſerious perſuaſive 
Oration, delivered to a multitude, in order to make them better men. Let a Preacher orm 
himſelf upon this ſtandard, and keep it cloſe in his eye, and he will be in a much ſurer road 
to reputation, and ſucceſs at laſt, than by a ſervile compliance with any popular taſte, or tran- 
fient humour of his Hearers. Truth and good ſenſe are firm, and will eſtabliſh themſelves ; 
mode and humour are feeble and fluctuating. Let him never follow, implicitly, any one ex- 
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ample ; or become a ſerxile imitator of apy, Preacher, however-much admired. From vari- 
ous. examples, he may pick up much for his improvement; ſome he mA prefer, to the reſt: 
„ ee e eee en is a proof An want 
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Wars reſpec to Style, that hich the Pulpit 88 certainly, in abe firſt place, 
be very perſpicuous-... As diſcourſes. ſpoken there, are calculated for the inſtruction of all 
ſorts of hearers, plainneſs and fimplicity ſhould reign in them. All unuſual, ſwoln, or 
high ſounding words, . ſhould be avoided; eſpecially all words chat are merely poetical, or 

merely philoſophical. Loung Preachers are apt to be caught wich the glare o theſe ; and 
in young. Compoſers the error may be excuſable; but they may be aſſured that it is an error, 
and proceeds from their not having yet acquired a correct Taſte. Dignity of expreſſion, i in- 
deed, the Pulpit requires in a high degree; nothing that is mean or. groveling, no low or 
vulgar phraſes, ought on any acccunt to. be admitted. But this dignity is perfectiy conſiſt- 
ent with fimplicity... The words, employed. may be all plain words, caſily underſtood, and 


in common uſe ; and yet the Style may be abundantiy, dignified, and, at the ſame time, 


very lively and animated. For a lively and animated Style is extremely ſuited to the Pulpit. 
The carneſtneſ which a Preacher ought to feel, and the grandcur and importance of his 
ſubjects, juſtify, and often require warm and glowing expreſſions, He not only may employ 
metaphors and compariſons, hut, on proper occaſions, may apoſtrophiſe the ſaint or the ſin- 
ner; may perſonify inanimate objects, break out into bold cxclamations, and, in general, 
has the command of the moſt paſſionate figures of Speech, . Bur on this ſubjeRt, of the pro- 
per uſe and management of figures, I have inſiſted ſo fully in former Lectures, that I have 
no occaſion now to give particular directions ; paleſs it be only to recal to mind that moſt 
capital rule, never to Employ ſtrang figures, or a, pathetic Style, except in caſcs, where the 
ſubje& leads to. * be er impelled — OP ann 
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Tux language of Sacred 3 properly employed, 1 great ornament to. 1 
4 en be employed, either in the way of quomtian, os. allvſion. Direct quotations, brought 
from Scripture, in order to ſupport what the Preacher inculcates, boch give authority to his 
doctrine, and render his diſcourſe more ſolemn and venerable. Alluſions to remarkable paſ- 
ſages, or expreſſions of Scripture, when introduced with propriety, have generally a pleaſing 
effect. They afford the Preacher a fund of metapborical expreſſion which no other compoſi- 
tion enjoys, and by means of which he can vary and enliven his Style. But he muſt take care 
that any ſuch alluſions be anda RF NETTED He forced, * n Wa * 
OF een, t 1143 nen 2-244 16029 Ati)! 
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| ed; by the d of C „attacks undedlievers. for the abuſe ; make of thale inthe foll 
ae. wy « — . for thoſe bleſſin Ol 129 received ? "How Get e ho do w 22 the 


ing manner: 
al of Chrift, to which we owe that clear 1501 both of 2 which we — enjoy, when 
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Del Seed is remarkably fond of alluſions to Seripture 8ty le; but he ſometimes employs fuch: as are too ſtrained/and — 
ful. As when he ys (Scrm. ix.) ** No ope great virtue will ove e ſintzl e; the * N . be ellows will bear ber, company 
„% with joy and 57 Allüting to a pallage in the XLVth Palm, ade tes to the virgins, the companions of the 


And (Seam. ili.) having the abi v xſities have ly been es'of the he 
” 3 of od. 2 evil, the r of it mu be ſul or n called the ey nation, 
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that air of foppiſhneſs, which he ought, above all things, to aun. Ie is rather a fBrong c- 
preflive Style, than a ſparkling one, that is to be ſtudied. But we muſt be ware of imagin- 
ing, that we render Style ſtrong or expreflive, by a conſtant and multiplied uſe df epithets. 

This is a great error. Epithets have often great beauty and force, But if we introduce hem 
into every Sentence, and itring many of them together to one object, in place af ſtrengthen - 
ing, we clog and enfeeble Style; in place of illuſtrating the image, g render it coofuſed 
and indiſtiuct. He that tells me, of this periſhing, mutable and tranktory world“ by all 
theſe three epithets, does not give me ſo ſtrong an idea of what he would convey}. as if he 
had uſed one of them with propriety. I conclude this head with an advice, never, torhaye 
what may be called a favourite expreſſion; for it ſhews affectation, and becomes diſguſting. 
Let not any expreſſion, which is remarkable for its luſtre of beauty, occur twice/in the fame 
diſcourfe. The repetition of it betrays a fondneſs to ſhine, ' and, at the ſame 7 5 


appearance of a barren invention. ood rs 


As to the queſtion, whether it be moſt proper to write Sermons fully, and commit them 
accurately to memory or to ſtudy only the matter and thoughts, aud truſt the expreſſion, 
in part at leaſt, io the delivery? I am. of opinion, that no univerſal rule can here be given. 
The choice of either of theſe methods muſt be left to Preachers, according to their different 
genius. The expreſſions which come warm and glowing from the mind, during the fervour 


of pronunciation, will often have a ſuperior grace and energy, to thoſe which are ſtudied in 


the retirement of the eloſet. But then, this fuency and power of expreflion canuot, dt all 
times, be depended upon, even by thaſe of the readieft genius; and by many can at no time 
be commanded, when overawed by the preſence of an Audience. It is proper therefore to 
begin, at leaſt, the practice of preaching, with writing as accurately as poffible. This is ab- 
ſolutely neceflary in the beginning, in order to acquire the power and habit ot corve&t ſpeak- 
ing, nay alſo of correct thinking, upon religious ſubjects. I am inclined to go furthergland 
to ſay, that it is proper not only to begin thus, but alſo to continue, as long as the habits of 
induſtry laſt, . in the practice both of writing, and committing to memory. Relaxation in 
this particular is ſo common, and fo ready to-grow upon moſt Speakers in the Pulpit that 
| there i is laie occaſion for giving any cautions againſt the extreme of overdoing in techritcy. 


or pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. All that 1 hall now ſay up- 
on this head is, that the practice of reading Sermons, is one of the greateſt obſtacles to 
Eloquence of the Pulpit in Great-Britain, where alone this practice prevails... No diſcour 
which is deſigned to be perſuaſive, can have the ſame force when read, as when 5 
The common people all feel this, and their prejudice againſt this practice: is not without foun- 
dation in nature. What is gained hereby in point of 3 is not equal, I apprehend, 
to what is loſt in point of perſuaſion and force. They, whoſe memories are not able to re- 
tain the whole of a diſcourſe, might aid themſelves conſiderably by ſhort notes lying before 
them, which would allow them to preſerve, 3 meaſure, the rn ä 


a 1 
4 


Taz. French and Eugliſii writers of Sermons e upon N 1 EM 
Eloquence of the Pulpit; and ſeem indeed to have ſplit it betwixt them. A French Sermon, 
is for moſt part a warm animated exhortation ; an Engliſh one, is a piece of cool inſtruc - 
tive reaſoning. The French Preachers addreſs themſelves chiefly to the imagination ant the 


paſſions z the Engliſh, almoſt ſolely to the underſtanding. It is the union of theſe two 


kinds of compoſition, of the French carneſtneſs and warmth, with the Engliſh accuracy and 


reaſon,” 


x. 
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reaſon, that would form, according to my idea, the model of a perfect Sermon. A French 
Sermon would ſound in our ears as a florid, and, often, as an enthuſiaſtic, harangue. The 
cenſure which, in fact, the French eritics paſs on the Engliſh Preachers is, that they are 
- Philoſophers and Logicians, but not Orators“. The defects of moſt of the French Ser- 
mons are theſe: from a mode that prevails among them of taking their texts from the leſ- 
ſſon of the day, th connection of the text with the ſubject is often unnatural and forced; 
their applications of Scripture are fanciful rather than inſtructive; their method is Riff, and 
cramped, by their practice of dividing their ſubject always either into three, or two, main 
points; and their compoſition is in general too diffuſe, and conſiſts rather of a very few 
thoughts ſpread out, and highly wrought up, than of a rich variety of ſentiments. Ad- 
- mitting, however, all theſe defects, it cannot be denied, that their Sermons are formed up- 
on the idea of a perſuaſive popular Oration; and therefore I am of opinion, they may be 
read with benefit. I e Wu rtf 6 e 


: 


, 


Aon the French Proteſtant divines, Sturin is the moſt diſtinguiſhed: He is copious, 
eloquent, and devout, though too oſtentatious in his manner. Among the Roman Catho- 
lies, the two moſt eminent are, Bourdaloue and Maffillon. It is a ſubject of diſpute among 
the French critics, to which of theſe the preference is due, and each of them have their 
ſeveral partizans. To Bourdaloue, they attribute more ſolidity and cloſe reaſoning ; to 
| Maflillon, a more pleafing and engaging manner. + Bourdaloue is indeed a great reaſoner, 
and inculcates his doctrines with much zeal, piety, and carneſtneſs ; but his Style is verboſe, 
he is diſagreeably full of quotations from the Fathers, and he wants imagination. Maſſillon 
has more grace, more ſentiment, and, in my opinion, every way more genius. He diſco- 
vers much knowledge both of the world and of the human heart; he is pathetic and perſua- 
we and, upon the whole, is perhaps, the moſt eloquent writer of Sermons which modern 
times have produced. = | 1 RI! 8 | ; 25-07 vga 
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Les Sermons font ſuivant notre methode, de vrais diſcours oratoires; & non pas, comme chez les Anglois, des diſ- 
, tuffions metaphyſiques plus convenables à une une Academie, qu'aux Aſſemblies populaires qui ſe forment dans nos tem- 
« ples, et qu'il gagit d'inſtruire des devoirs du Chretianiſme, d'encourager, de conſoler, d'edifer.” » 
1 Rhetorique Frangçoiſe, par M. Crevier, Tome l. p. 134. 

+ One of Maſſillon's beſt Sermons, that on the coldneſs and languor with which Chriſtians perform the duties of religion, 
jp probes foed bogs iv. 18. And be aroſe out of the Synagogue, and enter ed into Simon's houſe; and Simon's wife's mother was 
Laken a great fever. 
81 „ idea of that kind of Eloquence which is employed by the French Preachers, I ſhall inſert a paſſage 
| Maſſillon, which, in the Encyclopedie, (Article, Eloquence) is extolled by Voltaire, who was the Author of that Ar- 
: ticle, as u chef d' ure, equal to any thing of which either ancient or modern times can boaſt. The ſubject of the Sermon 
_ is, the ſmall number of thoſe who ſhall be ſaved. The ſtrain of the whole Diſcourſe is extremely ſerious and animated; but 
when the Orator came to the * he we follows, Voltaire informs us, that the whole Aſſembly were moved ; that by a 
- fort of involuntary motion, they up from their ſeats, and that fuch murmurs of ſurpriſe and acclamations aroſe as 
concerted the Speaker, though they increaſed the effet of his Diſcourſe, 
fe m'arrdte à vous, mes freres, qui-ttes ici aſſemblés. Je ne parle plus du reſte des hommes; je vous regarde comme (i 
* vous ttiet ſeuls ſur la terte: voici la penſce qui m*occupe & quirm*tpourante. Je ſuppoſe que c'eſt ici votre derniere heure, 
«« et la fin de Vunivers ; que les cicux vont s'ouvrir ſur vos t ẽtes, Jeſus Chriſt paroitre dans 1a gloire au milieu de ce temple, 
«© et que vous ny Etes aſſemblies que pour Vattendre, comme des criminels tremblans, a qui Von va prononcer, ou une ſen- 
. tence de grace, ou un arret de mort eternelle. Car vous avez beau vous flater; vous mouriez tels que vous Etes aujourd'hui. 
« Tous ces deſirs de changement que vous amuſent, vous amuſeront juſꝗ au lit de la mort; c'eſt l' experience de tous les ſiecles. 
« Tout ce que vous trouverez alors en vous de nouveau, ſera peut Etre un compte plus grand que celui que vous auriez au- 
« jourd hui à rendre; et ſur ce que vous ſericz, ſi Von venoit vous juger dans ce moment, vous pouvez preſque decider ce que 
« vous arrivera au ſortir de la vie. . ** 
„ Or, je vous le demande, et je vous le demande frappe de terreur, ne ſeparant pas en ce point mon fort du votre, et me 
e mettant dans la meme diſpoſition, où je ſouhait que vous entriea; je vous demande, dove, fi: Jeſus Chriſt paroiſſoit dans 
„ ce temple, au milieu de cette Aﬀdſemblce, la plus auguſte de 'onivers, pour nous juger, pour faire le terrible diſcernement 
. des bonnes et des brebis, croyez vous que le plus ee nombre de tout ce que nous ſommes ici, fut place à la droite? 
_ «6. Goyes vous que les choſes du moins fuſſent egales ? croyez vous qu'il sy trouvat ſeulement dia juſtes, que · le Seigneur ne 
„ peut trouver autrefois en eing villes toutes entieres ? Je vous le demande; vous I'ignorez, et je Vignore mol- meme. Vous 
ul, O mon Dieu] connoiſſez que vous appartiennent.——Mes freres, notre perte eſt preſque aſſurtt, et vous n'y pen- 
. ſons pas. Quand meme dans cette terrible ſeparation qui ſe fera un jour, il ne devroit y avoir qu'un ſeul pecheur de cet 
*««*Aﬀcmblee du cdte des reprouves, et qu'une voix du ciel viendroit nous en aſlurer dans ce T ſans le deſigner; qui 
" TN c 
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* Dunixq the period that preceded the re tion of King Charles II. the Sermons of the 
Engliſh divines abounded with ef ical theology. They were full of minute divi- 

ons and ſubdiviſions, and ſcraps of 1 in the dj art; but to theſe were joined 
very way. pathetic addreſſes to the conſciefes of ef in the applicatory part of 
the Sermon. Upon the Reſtoration, preaching aſſume ore correct and poliſhed: form. 
It became diſencumbered from the pe 'y, and ſcholaſtic diviſions of ghe ſectaries ; but it 
hrew out ald cheir warm and pathe Mrefſes, and eſtabliſhed itſelf Molly upon the mo- 


| ning, A nal inſtructign. As the DMenters from the Church conti- 
nu e old an preaching, this led the eſtabliſhed Clergy to 
depart atever was Earneſt and paſſionate, either in the compoſition 


* or delive oned enthuſiaſtic and fanatical ; and hence that argumen- 
tative man order n the dry and unperſuaſive, which is too generally the character 
of Engliſh Sermons. Nothgpg can be more correct upon ti model than many of them are 5, 
but the model itſelf on which they are formed, is a conſii and imperfect one, Dr. Clark,, 
or inſtance, eyery he pe abounds, in good ſegſ, and the 
is applications of Scripture are pertinent ; h Style is always perſpicuous, and often le- 
gant z he inſtruch a convinces; in what then is he bY ? In nothing, except in 
the power of irre And ſeizing the heart. He ſhows youFyhat you aught . do but he 
excites not the deſirè of doing it; he treats man as if he were a being of pure intelleQ, 
without imagination or paſſions. , Archbiſhop Tillotſon'g manner is more free and warm, 
and he approaches nearer.than moſt of the Eogliſh divines to the character of Popular Speak- 
ing. Hence he is, to this day, ohe of the beſt models we have for preaching. We, muſt 
not indeed conſider him in the light of a perfect Orator ; his compoſition, is tog looſe, and 
remiſs ; his ſtyle too feeble, and frequently too flat, to deſerve, that high, character „ but 
there is in ſome of his Sermons ſo. much warmth and earmeſtneſs, and through them all there 
runs ſo much caſe and perſpicuity, ſuch a vein of good ſenſe and fincere picty, as juſtly in 
title him to be held as eminent a Preacher as England has produce. 


126 [4 
17 Liu 


In Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodigious fecundity of his invention, and the un- 
common ſtrength and force of his conceptions, than the felicity of Ris execution, or his, ta- 
lent in compoſition. We ſee a genius far ſurpaſſing the common, peculiar indeed almoſt to 


. 


himſelf; but that genius often ſhooting wild, and unchaſtiſed by any Diſcipline or ſtudy, of 


Cloquence. 


. LIT I- 


I canNnorT attempt to give particular characters of that great number of Writers of Ser-- 


* 


a great diſplay of abilities of different kinds, much good ſenſe and piety, ſound divinity and 
— . y „ Nous an 4 1 „J. 19280 Id 2164 10 


— . r 
« crimes ont pas meritez ce chatiment ? qui de nous, ſaſſe de frayeur, ne demanderoit pas à Jeſus Chriſt comme auttetois 
les Apötres; Seigneur, ne ſeroit-ce pas moi ? Sommes nous ſages, mes chers Auditeurs ? peut-etre que parmi tous ceux 
qui m'entendent, il ne ſe trouvera pas dix juſtes; peut- tre en trouvera t; il encore moins. Que aide, O mon 22 55 
„ n'&ſe_regarder d'un el ſixe les abiſmes dev jute mens, et de votre juſtice; peut · ẽtre ne sen trouvera · til qu un ſtul; 

© cedanger ne vous touche point, mon eheg Auditeur? et vous croyez tre ce ſeu] heureux dans It grand nombre qui periza ? 
« vous qui avez moins ſujet de la croire que tout autre; vous ſar qui ſeul la ſentence de mort devroit tomiber. - Crd Dies! 
« qui l'on connoit peu dans la monde les terreurs de votre loi, &c. After this awakening and alarming exhortation, the 
Orator comes with propriety to this rom improvement: Mais que conclure des ces grands verites? qu'il faut deſeſperer 
« de fon falut ? a Dieu ne plaiſe; il n'y a que Vimpie, qui pour ſe calmer: ſur ſts deſordtes, tache ici de conclure en ſecret 

% que tous les hommes periront comme lui; ce ne doit pas etre la le fruits de ce diſcours. Mais de vous detromper de cette 

« erreur ſi univerſclle, qu'on peut faire ce que tous les autres font; et que Vuſage eſt une voie ſure; mais de vous convainere 
* que pour ſe ſauver, il faut de diſtinguer des autres; &tre ſingulier, vivre à part au milieu du monde, ct ne pas reſſembler 

* 2 la foule.—Sermons de MassiLTox, Vol. IV. 


ety of the moſt reſpectable names. We find in their compoſition much that deſerves praiſe; 


clear and accurate regſogina: 


mons which this, and the former age, have produced, among whom we meet with a vari- 
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old 3aRieer';/ waidugh;” in gecrg)? Ae ade gf Eoquerce bears now Arbe, u 
proportion to the goodneſs of qhif{toarter. - Bi tterbury deſerves being arty 
memioned is a model of corres 1 beſides having the merit 6f a 

ant more eloquent ſtrain of In ſomes his Sermons, than is commonly 
Had Biſhop Butler, in place d t philoſofthical eſſays, given us more 


t =p 
ger mons, in the 


ſtrain of thoſe cellent ones has ed upon Self-deceit, AMA upon the 
character f BalaalfF we would then have poin m out. 8 fougghat ſpeci 
of cha «Qtcriſtjca] Sermons whic 1 before reco ded. | 
97 7 11 ſs: * 2 
(ts THOVER the writings of the Engliſh ais re ve! pre Mare de- 
ſigned for the Church, I muſt caution them againſt ming t or tran- 
ſcribing large paſſages from them into the SermonsWhey comppfè. Such nce indulge 


ver have any fund of their Gun. Infinitely bettey it is, 


thtttiſelves in this practice, wil 
ughts and expreſſions which have "Inter to themſelves, 


to venture into the public wit 


though of inferior beauty, th 1 eir compoſitions, rowed and ill-forted 
ornaments, which, to a judici Eye, 1 always in hazard of 15 vering their own po- 
verty. Wh a Preacher fits to 2 on any ſubject, neve in with ſceking 
to conſult all > ive written n the ſame text, or ſubject. Tuts ult many, will 


tro perpleuity and confuſion into bis ideas; and, if he conſults 68008 one, will often warp - 
him inſeofibly into his method, whether it be right or Fn But let him begin with pon- 
dering the ſubdja@ in his 2 he thoughts; let him endeavoyr to fetch, materials from within; 


collect and arrange his 3 and form ſome ſort of plan to himſelt ;' which it is always 
to put 1 u in writing. Then, and not till then, he may enquire how others have 
u 


ed the ſume ſubject. By this means, the method, and the leading thobghis i in the Ser- 
or likely 0 be bis own. Theſe thoughts he may improve, by comparing them with 

— tract of alldem which others have purſued ; ſome of their ſenſe he may, without blame, | 
ihcorporate into his compoſition; retaining Wee Bis own words and ſtyle. This is fair 


afliſtagce :_ ; all beyond is plagiariſm. _ | OTE: 3 
O the whole, fever let the ro principle, with which we ſet bot at her be "0 
ten, to keep cloſe in view, the great end for which a Preacher mounts the pulpit; even to 
itfufe good di ſpolitionb into his hearers, to perſuade them to ſerve God, and to becbme bet- 
ter men. Let this always dwell on his mind when he is compoſing, and it will diffuſe through 


his compoſitions, that ſpirit which will render them at once eſteemed. The moſt uſeful 
Prater ts always the beſt, and will not fail of being eſteemed ſo. Embelliſh truth 


orngnents will, it that caſe mple, maſculine, natural. The beſt applauſe by far, 
Rich A Preficher can receive, mr Ne bw, e ſetious and deep impreffions which his diſcourſe 


. onl af, With a phie to gain it the more Fr and free admiſſion, into your hearers minds; and 


Meer on thoſe who hear it. The fineſt encomium, perhaps, ever beſtowed on a Preacher, 
| was given by Louis XIV. to the eloquent Biſhop of Clermont, Father Maffillon, whom I be- 


fore mentioned with ſo much praiſe. After hearing him preach at Verſailles, he ſaid to 
N. «Father, I have heard many great Orators in this Chapel; I have been highly pleaſed 
© with them; but for you, MO hear en 1 80 * e with 9 8 for ſee 
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_ laſt Lect emploxed in ions; on the, peculiar and Aitioguithing * 

Serdar of loquence proper the, Pulpit. Put as rules ang. directions, 

2 when oſtract, are never ſo uſctyl ag when they a ated by 
particular inſtan perhaps, de of ſome benefit to thoſe who are ned for the 
urch, that I Rodl n an Engliſh Sermon, and conſider the matter of it, togetheg# 
with the manger. For age „ haye.c bi — ge Atterbury as my. example, wha 
is deſervedly Accounte oſt eloquent rs of Sermons, and. hb I mention- - 
ed as ſuch in the laſt u. _ e ſame time, he is more diſtin ed for elegance and 
purity of expreſſion, than for profoundneſs of thought. His Style, though ſometimes care- 
leſs, is, upon the whole, neat and chaſte, z, and more beautiful than that of moſt writers of 
Sermons, In his ſyntiments he is not only rational; but Pious and devotional, which is a 
great excelleney. The Sermon which I baye ſingled out, is, that upon Praiſe and Thankſ- 
giving, the. firſt Sermon of the firſt Volume, which reckoned. one of his beſt. In exa- 
mining, it, it is, neceſſary that I ſhould uſe full liberty, and, together with the | beautics, 
FCC i 


ab 


byes. 
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2 PALM J. 14. Ger — Cod Thankſgiving. 
« AMONG the many excellencies of this pious collection of hymns, for which ſo parti- 
* cular a, value hath been ſet upon it hy the Church of God in all ages, this is not the leaſt, 
60 that the true price of dutics,js there iuſtiy ſtated ʒ men are called off from reſting in the 
44 * ourwary ſhe w of religion, in ceremonies and ritual obſervances; and taught, rather to 
@ practiſe (that which was ſhadowed out by theſe . * to which they are ee to 4 
6 lead) ſound inward piety and virtue. | 


« Tas ſeveral compoſers of theſe Hymns were Prophets: perſons, whoſe buſineſs it was 
© not only to foretel events, for the benefit of the Church in ſucceeding times, but to cor- 
© rect and reform alſo what was amiſs among that race of men, with whom they lived and 
e converſed ; to preſerve a fooliſh, people from idolatry, and falſe worſhip 3 z to reſcue: the 
© law from corrupt gloſſes, and ſuperſtitious abuſes z and to put men in mind of (what . 
they are ſo willing to forget) that eternal and invariable rule, which was before theſe po- 4 
N Alive duties, would continue after them, and was to be obſerved, even then, in prefo- 
* rence to them. 


» 
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de Ta#Wiſcharge, I fay, 


of dt. 
© the book of P/alms; this Ca | by 
« ways been ſo highly eſteemed 3 eee from hence furniſhed with proper 
« to an argument commonly ge 7 abclievers, who look upon all revealed reli- 


© gions as pious 4 and im count of the prejudices thegh have enter- 
« tained in relatigh to that of the ew which * firſt, coo lc i in 

<« ternal pe ances, and cally — — t cou 

© Author Miuch a mere piece ofggageantry and empty formality, nor delight in a wo 
© which conſiſted purely in a numbetfjof odd unficcountable ceremonies. Which . N 
6 of theirs, we ſhould not be able thoroughly anſwer, unleſs we could prove (chiefly out 
« of the Pſalms, and other parts of the pro the writirips) e Jewiſh religion way 
&« fomewhat more than bare outſide and ſhew ; and that inward p „and _ devotion of 


© the heart, yas a duty * well N 


Tuts appears to me an excellent ee 888 it reſts is ſolid 
* judicious; that in the hook of Pſalms, We attention of men is galled to the moral and 
ſpiritual religion; and the Jewifh diſpenſation thereby og m the ſuſpici- 
on of requiring nothing more from its votaries, than the obſerv of The external rites 

and ceremonies of the law. Such views of religion roper to be often diſplayed ; 
deſerve to be inſiſted on, by all who wiſh to — p ing conducive to the great pur- 
poſe of promoting righteouſnefs and virtue. "Tu as Us 0 gone, bo not on- 
iy free from faults, bar elegant and happy.” 
182-2904 | * 


* 


* 
, * 
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Ir is a great beauty in odudon, when it can be eee this was 
thought, fully brought out and ted 3 efpecially, if that thought has a cloſe: connecti- 
on with the following diſcourſe, and, at the fate time, does not anticipate any thing that 
is afterwards to be introduced in a mort proper place. This Introduction of Atterbury' 

has all theſe advantages. The encomium which he makes on the ſtrain of David's Pſalms, 

is not ſuch as might as well have been prefixed to any other diſcourſe, the text of which 
was taken from any of the Pſalms. Had this been the cafe, the Introduction would have 
loſt much of its beauty. We ſhall ſee from what follows, how naturally the introductory + 
I, gory rang with his 1 and 11 bappity it | uſhers it in. | 


a Ons Per gener of this proof, we have in the words now bes Wh gil hrs 
c taken from a Pſalm of Aſuph, written on purpoſe to fet put the weakneſs and worthleſſ- 
© nefs'of external performances, when compared with more ſubſtantial and vital duties. 
«© To enforce which doctrine, God himſelf is brought i in as delivering it. Hear, Y my peo- 
&« ple, and I will ſpeak ; O Iſrael, and I will teftify aguinſt thee I am God, even thy Cad. 
© The Preface is very ſolemn, and therefore what it uſhers in, we may be fure is of no 
© common importance; I will not reprove thee for thy ſacrifices or thy burnt offerings, to 
i have been continually before me. That is, I will not ſo reprove thee for any failures in 
% thy facrifices and burnt offerings, as if theſe were the only, or the chief things I required 
« of thee. I will take no bullock out of thy houſe, nor he-goat out of thy folds ; 1 prefcribed not 
« ſ*crifices to thee for my own ſake, becauſe I needed them; For every beaſt of the foreft is 
© me, and the outtle on a thouſand hills, Mine they are, and were, before I commanded 
« thee to offer them to me; fo that, as it follows, / 7 were hungry, yet would I not tell 
« thee ; for the world is mine, and the fullneſs thereof. But can ye be ſo groſs and ſenſeleſs, 


as to think me liable to hunger and chirſt? as to imagine that wants of that kind can 
- * touch 
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&« touch me? J eat the fleſp of bulls, or drink the blood of goats p- Thus doth he expoſtu- 
« late ſeverely with them, after the moſt graceful manner of the Eaſtern Poetry. The iſſue 
« of which is a plain and full reſolution of the caſe, in thoſe few words of the text -O Fer 
«unto God Thankſgiving. Would you do your homage the moſt agreeable way? would 

« you render — moſt r of — * unto God bam 
4 


— ” 


Ir is ade a difficule matter to Mucteate eracefully the text of a Sermon from the con- 


text, and to point out the connection between them. This is a part of the diſcourſe which 
is apt to become dry and tedious, eſpecially hen purſued into a minute commentary. And 
therefore, except as far as ſuch illuſtration from the context is neceſſary for explaining the 
meaning, or in caſes where it ſerves to give dignity and force to the text, I would adviſe it 
to be always treated with brevity. Sometimes it may even be wholly omitted, and the text 
aſſumed merely as an independent propoſition, if the connection with the context be obſcure, 
and would require a labovious explanation. In the preſent caſe, the illuſtration from the 


context is ſingularly happy. The paſſage of the Pſalm on which it is founded is noble and 


ſpirited, and connected in ſuch a manner with the text, as to introduce it with a very ſtrik- 
ing emphaſis. , On the language I have little to obſerve, except that the phraſe, one great in- 
ſance & this pro, is a clumſy expreſſiun. It was ſufficient to have ſaid, one great pro, or 
one great inflance, of this. In the fame ſentence, when he ſpeaks of ſetting aut the weakneſ+ 
and wort hleſſneſi of external performances, we may obſerve, that the word wortbleſſneſs, as 

it is now commonly uſed, ſignifies more than the deficiency of worth, which is all that the 
Author means. It generally imports, a conſiderable degree of badneſs or blame. It would 
be more proper, tare to ſays the * or * infignificancy * external * 


formances. 1 


„Tux uſe I intend to make of theſe wands * from ods to raiſe ſome e about 
©« that very excellent and important duty of Praiſe and Thankſgiving, a ſubject not unfit to 
« be diſcourſed of at this time; whether we conſider, either the more than ordinary cold- 
« neſs that appears of late in men's tempers towards the practice of this (or any other) part 
« of a warm and affecting devotion ; the great occaſion of ſetting aſide this particular day 
« in the calendar, ſome years ago; or the new inſtances of mercy and goodneſs; which God 
% hath lately been pleaſed to beſtow upon us; anſwering at laſt the many prayers and Fa- 
« ings, by which we have beſought him ſo long for the eſtabliſhment of their Majeſties 
« Throne, and for the ſucceſs of their arms; and giving us in his good time, an opportu- 
yr nity of appearing before him in the more 9 part of our yy with the voice of 

"Joy and praiſe, with a .. that keep holidays. 


In this paragraph there. is nothing remarkable z no particular bony or neal of ex- 
preſſion; and the Sentence which it forms is long and tireſome to raiſe ſome thoughts about 


that very excellent, &c. is rather looſe and awkward better to recommend that very ex- 


cellent, &c. and when he mentions /efting aſide a particular day in the calendar, one would 
imagine, that ſetting apart would have been more proper, as to /et aſide, * rather to 
ſuggeſt a * idea. 


0 Offer unto God Thankſgiving. -==Which that we may hy let us enquire firſt, how we 
« are to underſtand this command of offering Praiſe and n. unto God 3 and 


man 
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Ta1s is the general diviſion of the diſrourſe. An excellent one it is, and "correſponds 
to many ſubjects of this kind, here particular duties are to be treated of ; firſt do explain, 
and then to recommend or enforce them. A diviſion ſhould always be fimple and natural; 
and much depends on the proper view Which it gives of the ſubjec. ak ve <1 


“ Our enquiry into what is meant here, will be very ſhort; for who is there, that un- 
t derſtands any thing of religion, but knows, that the offering praiſe and thanks to God, 
ec implies, our having a lively and devout ſenſe of his excellencies, and of his benefits; our 
« recollefting them with humility and 'thankfulneſs of heart; and our expreſſing theſe in- 
« ward affections by ſuitable outward ſigus, by reverent and lowly poſtures of body, by 
4 ſongs and hymns, and ſpiritual ejaculations ; either publicly or privately ; either in the 
«. cuſtomary and daily ſervice of the Church, or in its more ſolemn Aﬀemblies, convened 
% upon extraordinary occafions ? This is the account which every; Chriſtian eaſily gives him- 
« ſelf of it; and which, therefore, it would be needleſs to enlarge upon. I ſhall only take 
« notice upon this head, that Praiſe and Thankſgiving do, in ſtriftneſs of ſpeech, fignify 
4c things ſomewhat different. Our praiſe properly terminates in God, on account of his 
% natural excellencies and perfections; and js that act of devorion, by which we confeſs and 
<2dmire his ſeveral attributes: but thantſgiving-is a nurrower duty und-; im ports only a 
t grateful ſenſe and acknowledgment of paſt mercies. We praiſe God for all his glorious 
« acts of every kind, that regard either us or other men; for his very vengeance, and thoſe 
« zudgments which he ſometimes ſends abroad in the car the but we thank him, properly 
« ſpeaking, for the inftances of his goodneſs alone; and for ſuch 'only of theſe, as we our- 
< ſelves are ſome way concerned in. This, I ſay, is what the two, words ſtrictiy imply; but 
&« ſince the language of Scripture is generally leſs exact, and uſeth either of them often to 


« expreſs the other by, I ſhall not think myſelf obliged, in what follows, thus nicely al- 


6 ned - : a Pooh 2 ott t lied en Yo ent of bum I An ba 
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Turns was room here for inſiſting more fully on the nature of the duty, than the Au- 

thor has done under this head; in particular, ' this was the place for correcting the miſtake, 

to which men are always prone, of making Thaukſgving to conſiſt merely in outward ex- 
prefſions; aud for ſhe wing them, that the eſſence of the duty Hes in the inward feelings of 
the heart. In general, it is of much uſe to give full and diſtinct explications of felipious du- 
ties. | But, as our Author intended only ons diſcourſe on the fubject, he could not enlarge 
with equal fullneſs on every part of it; and he has choſen to dwell on that part, on which 
indeed it is moſt neceſſary to enlarge, the motives enforcing the duty. For, u lt Js an ea- 
fier matter to know, than to practiſe duty the perſuaſive part of the difcourfe is that to 
which the Speaker ſhould always bend his chief ſtrength. The W e in this head, 
of the nature of Praiſe and Thankſgiving, though ſhort, yer comprehenſive and diſtinct, 
and the language is ſmooth and elegant. 9 5 #1 11. l r ie ande * 5 ns; * 
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« obligations to it, will appear, if we either conſider it ab/olutely in itſelf, | as the debt of our 


« natures; or compare it with our duties, and ſhew the rank it bears among them; or ſet 


« gut, in the laſt place, ſome of its peculiar properties and advantages, with regard to the 
«devout performer of its HW ia erent AD eee 

X 562 on gh ig cio 10 
Taz Author here enters upon the main part of his ſubject, the reafon 


1 
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neſs of the du- 


ty, and mentions chree arguments for proving it. Theſe are well ſtated, and are in them- 
| | 1 7 ſelves 


„Now dhe greit-veafonableneſ+ of lie duty of Praiſe or Thank ſplring, and our ſeveral 
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ſelves proper and weighty conſiderations. Ho far he has handled each of them to advan- 
tage, will appear as we proceed. I cannot, however, but think that he has omitted one ve. 
ry material part of the argument, which was to have ſhewn the obligations we are under to 
this duty, from the various ſubjects of Thankſgiving afforded us by the divine! goodneſs. 
This would have led him to review the chief benefits of Creation, Providence, and Redemp- 
tion: and certainly, they are theſe which lay the foundation of the whole argument for 
Thankſgiving. The heart muſt firſt be affected with a ſuitable ſenſe of the divine benefits, 
before one can be excited to praiſe God. It you would perſuade me to be thankful to à be- 
ne factor, you muſt not employ ſuch conſiderations merely as thoſe upon which the Author 
here reſts, taken from gratitude's being the law of my nature, or bearing a high rank among 
moral duties, or being attended with peculiar advantages. Theſe are conſideratious but of 
a ſecondary nature. You muſt begin with ſetting before me all that my friend has done for 
me, if you mean to touch my heart, and to call forth the emotions of gratitude. The caſe 
is pertedtly ſimilar, when we are exhorted to give thanks to God; and, therefore, in giving 
a full view of the ſubject, the er erde on us by divine e AD have been 
taken into the argument. | | | ; TI 


* 7% «+ 


/ ty MG de faid, however, in cacti for our a that this would 1 led him into 
ioo wide a field for one diſcourſe, and into a field alſo, which is difficult, becauſe ſo beaten, 
the enumeration of the divine benefits. He therefore ſeems to take it for granted, that we 
have upon our minds a juſt ſenſe of theſe benefits. He afſumes them as known and acknow- 
ledged ;, and ſetting aſide what may. be called the pathetic part of the ſubject, or what was 
calculated to warm the heart, he goes on to the reaſoning part. In this/management, I cannot 
altogether blame him. I do not by any means ſay, that it is neceſſary in every diſcourſe to 
take in all that belongs to the doctrine of which we treat» Many a diſtourſe is fpoited, by 
attempting to render it too copious and comprehenſive. | The Preacher may, without repre- 
henſion, take up any part of a great ſubject to which his genius at the time leads him, and 
make that his theme. But when he omits any thing which may be thought eſſential, he 
ought to give notice, that this is a part, which for the time he lays aſide. Something of 
this ſort, would perhaps have been proper here. Our Author might have begun, by ſaying, 
that the reaſonableneſs ot this duty muſt appear to every thinking being, who reflects upon 
the infinite obligations that are laid upon us, by creating, preſerving, and redeeming love; 
and, after taking notice that the field which theſe open, was too wide for him to enter upon 
at that time, have proceeded to his other heads. Let us now nn Gale ſeparatelp. 
ord © ry rol-G3 

« Tas, duty of Praiſe aud Thankſgiving, confidered abſolutely inſet is, I fay,' the debt 

« and law of our nature. We had ſuch faculties beſtowed on us by our Creator; as made 
us capable of ſatisfying this debt, and obeying this law; and they never, ge- _ 
© more naturally and freely, than when they are thus employed. DJ bean Ire, 


« is one of the earlieſt inſtructions given us by philoſophy, and which hath ever ſince 
© been approved and inculcated by the wiſeſt men of all ages, that the original defign' of 
© making man was, that he might praiſe and honour him who made him- When God had 
* finiſhed this goodly frame of things we call the wuerd, and put together the ſeveral” parts 
© of it, according to his infinite wiſdom, in exact number, weight, and meaſure j there was 
« {till wanting a creature, in theſe lower regions, that could apprehend the beauty, order, 
© and exquiſite contrivance of it; that from contemplating the gift, might be able to raiſe - 


itſelf to wo great Giver, and do honour to all er Every W indeed that God 
8 made, 
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| © made, did, in ſome ſenſe, glorify its Author, inaſmuch as it carried upon it the plain 
mark and impreſs of the Deity, and was an effect worthy of that firſt cauſe from whence 
« it flowed ; and thus might the Heavens be ſaid, at the firſt moment in which they ſtood 
© forth, to declare his glory, and the firmament to ſbow his handy-work : But this was an im- 
perfect and defective glory; the ſign was of no ſignification here below, whilſt there was 
** no one here as yet to take notice of it. Man, therefore, was formed to ſupply this want, 
< endowed with powers fit to find out, and to acknowledge theſe unlimited perfections; aud 
« then put into this Temple of God, this lower world, as the prieſt of nature, to offer up 
amen _ Snag _ Praiſe for the mute and Ons part of the mer, | 


\« This, 1 ay, ha — the opinion all ems of the — thoughtful men Jovi from the 
© moſt ancient times: and though it be not demonſtrative, yet it is what we cannot but judge 
& highly reaſonable, if we do but allow, that man was made for ſome end or other; and 
„that he is capable of perceiving that end. For, then, let us ſearch and enquire never ſo much, 
<« we ſhall find no other account of him that we can reſt upon ſo well. If we ſay, that he 
« was made purely for the good pleaſure of God; this is, in effect to ſay, that he was made 
« for no determinate end; or for none, at leaſt, that we can diſcern. If we ſay, that he 
<« was defigned as an inſtance of the wiſdom, and power, and goodneſs of God; this, in- 
« deed, may be the reaſon of his being in general; for tis the common reaſon of the being 
t of every thing beſides. - But it gives no account, why he was made-/uch a being as he is, 
A refleting, thoughtful, inquiſitive being. The particular reaſon of this, ſeems moſt aptly 
to be drawn from the praiſe and-hogour thas was = m r ne e 


menen, R g 


Tus chought which runs 3 all this e of man's beivg the Prieſt of- Nate 
ad of his exiſtence being calculated chiefly for this end, that he might offer up the praiſes 
of the mute part of the creation, is an ingenious thought, and well illuſtrated. It was a fa- 
vourite idea among ſome of the anticnt philoſophers; and it is not the worſe on that account, 
as it thereby appears to have been a natural ſentiment of the human mind. In compofing a 
Sermon, however, it might have been better to have introduced it as a ſort of collateral ar- 
gument, or an incidental illuſtration, than to have diſplayed it with ſo much pomp, and to 
have placed it in the front of the arguments for this duty. It does not ſeem to me, when 
placed i in this ſtation, to bear all the ſtreſs which the Author lays upon it. When the di- 
vine goodneſs brought man into exiſtence, we cannot well conceive that its chief purpoſe was, 
to form a being who might ſing praiſes to his Maker. Prompted by infinite benevolence, 
the Supreme Creator formed the human race, that they might riſe to happineſs, and to the 
enjoyment of himſelf, through a courſe of virtue, or proper action. The ſentiment on 
which our Author dwells, however nt en too d and rhetorical, to be a prin- 
cipal head of diſcourſe. | 


* 'Tm1s duty, therefore, is the debt and law of our nature. And it will more diſtinctly 
s appear to be ſuch, if we conſider the two ruling faculties of our mind, the Underſtanding 
and the Vill apart, in both which it is deeply founded: in the Underſtanding, as in the 
% principle of Reafon, which owns and acknowledges it; in the Will, as in the fountain of 
« gratitude and return, which prompts, and even conſtrains us to pay it. 


* Reaſon Was given as a rule and meaſure, by the help of which we were to proportion our 
« cſteem- of every thing, according to the degrees of perfection and goodneſs which we found 
10 therein. It cannot, therefore, if it doth its 2 at all, but apprehend God as the beſt 


ce and 
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« and moſt perfect being; it muſt needs ſee, and own, and admire. his infinite perfections. 
« And this is what is ſtrictly meant by praiſe ; which, therefore, is expreſſed in Scripture, 
« by confefſing to God, and acknowledging him; by a/cribing to him what is his due; and 
« as far as this ſenſe of the word reaches, tis impoſſible to think of God without praiſ- 
« ing him: tor it. depends not on the underſtanding, how it thall apprehend ge * 
« more than it doth on the eye, how viſible objects mann oer yr) 


« Tar duty takes the further and ſurer hold of us, by the means of the will, od chat 
« ſtrong bent towards gratitude, which the Author of our Nature hath implanted in it. 
« There is not a more active principle than this in the mind of man; and ſurely that which 
« deſerves its utmoſt force; and ſhould ſet all its ſprings a-work, is God ; the great and 
« univerſal Benefactor, from whom alone we received whatever we either have, or are, and 
« to whom we can poſſibly repay nothing but our Praiſes, or (to ſpeak more properly on 
* this head, and according to the ſtrict import of the word) our Thankſgiving. Who hath 
« frft given to God (faith the great Apoſtle, in his uſual figure). and it ſball be recampenſed 
« unto him again A gift, it ſeems, always requires a recompence : nay, but of him; and 
« through him, and to him, are all things : of him, as the Author; through him, as the Pre- 
ti ſerver and Governor; toe him, as the end and perfection of all I to ne 
Name 4 be glory for ever, Amen |” d put +? 


I caxnnoT much approve of the light in which our Author: places his ee in theſe 
paragraphs. There is ſomething too metaphyſical and refined, in his deducing, in this 
manner, the obligation to thankſgiving, from the two faculties of the mind, | Underſtanding 
and Will. Though what he ſays be in itſelf juſt, yet the argument is not ſufficiently plain 
and ſtriking. Arguments in Sermons, eſpecially on ſubjects that ſo naturally and eaſily ſug- 
geſt them, ſhould: be palpable and popular; ſhould: not be brought from topics that appear 
far ſought, but ſhould directly addreſs the heart and feelings. The Preacher ought never 
to depart too far from the common ways of thinking, and expreſſing himſelf. Lam inclined 
to think, that this whole head might have been improved, if the Author had taken up more 
obvious ground; had ſtated Gratitude as one of the moſt natural principles in the human 
heart; had illuſtrated this, by ſhowing how odious the oppoſite diſpoſition is, and with 
what general conſent men, in all ages, have agreed in hating, and condemning the ungrate-- 
ful; and then applying theſe reaſonings to the preſent caſe; had placed, in-a ſtrong view, 
that entire corruption of moral ſentiment which it diſcovers, to be deſtitute of thankful emo-- 
tions towards the Supreme Benefactor of Mankind. As the moſt natural method of giving 
vent to grateful ſentiments is, by external expreſſions of thankſgiving, he might then have 
anſwered. the objection that is apt to occur, of the expreſſion of our praiſe: being inſigniſicant 
to the Almighty. But, by ſeeking to be too refined in his argument, he has omitted ſome of 
the moſt ſtriking and obvious conſiderations, and which, properly diſplayed, would have af-- 
forded as great a field for Eloquence, as the topics which he has .choſeqs. He goes on, 


* GRATITUDE conſiſts in an equal return of benefits, if we are able; of thanks, if we 
* are not: which thanks, therefore, muſt riſe always in proportion as the favours received 
Hare great, and the receiver incapable of making any other fort of requital. Now, ſince 

no man hath benefited God at any time, and yet every man, in each moment of His life, is 

3 benefited by him, what ſtrung obligations muſt we needs be under to thank him? 
© Tis true, our thanks are really as inſignificant to him, as any other kind of return would 
be; in themſelves, indeed, they are worthleſs; but his goodneſs hath. put a value upon 


chem: he hath declared, he will accgpt them in lieu of the vaſt debt we. owe; and after 
that, 
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cc that, which is fitteſt for us, enen came to de eee, or to 
br Gry, Joys: * * 6b 


2 _ Ir * ads tha, 9 nature ** 0 gratitude uſelf is ) I the good things 
etre receive from above, ſhould be ſent back again thither in thanks and praiſes z as the 
« rivers run into the ſca, to the place (the. occan of ne from whence the rivers 


© come, ahotber ſhould 2 return gain.” 
71 > bs * 


e e ene a e e e ee et Let e 
tioned. But he has only touched them; e with ——_— 8 eber formed 


er 404 ys eee 


0 — ae the Si abſolutely; we are now to * ir wich a and 
© to ſee what rank it bears among them. And here we ſhall find, that, among all the acts 
©. of religion immediately addreſſed to God, chis is much the nobleſt and moſt excellent; 
, it muſt needs be, if what hath been laid down be allowed, that che end of man's crea- 
© tion was to praiſe and glorify God. For that cannot but be the moſt noble and excellent 
ci act of any being, which beſt anſwers the end and defign of it. Other parts of devotion, 
« ſuch as confeſhon and prayer, ſeem not originally to have been deſigned for man, nor man 
« for them, They imply guilt and want, with which the fate of innocence was not ac- 
, quainted- Had man continued in that ſtate, his worſhip (like the devotions of angels), 
© had been paid to Heaven in pure acts of thankſgiving; and nothing had been left for him 
„to do, beyond the enjoying the good things of life, as nature directed, and praiſing the 
% God of nature who beſtowed them. But being fallen from innocence and abundance; 
« having contracted guilt, and forfeited his right to all ſorts of mercies ; prayer and con- 
e feſtion/ became neceſſary, for a time, to retrieve the loſs, and to reſtore him to that ſtate 
«wherein he ſhould be able to live without them. Theſe are fitted, therefore, for a lower 
<-difpenſation ; before which, in paradiſe, there was nothing but praiſe, and after which, 
there ſhall be nothing but that in Heaven. Our perfect ſtate did at firſt, ' and will at laſt, 
„ conſiſt in —— Jury; nen therefore, lies the een and 


. 3 


* «Tis the Fn way of ' reaſoning, by which the Apoſtle hath given the preference to 
C charity, beyond faith, and hope, and every ſpiritual gift. Charity never faileth,/ ſaith he; 
« meaning, that it is not a virtue uſeful only in this life, but will accompany us alſo into 
«the next: but whether there be prophefies, they ſball fail; whether there be tongues, they 
« ſhall ceaſe whether there be knowledge, it fball vaniſh auay. Theſe are gifts of a tem- 
4 porary advantage, and/ſhall-all-periſh in the uſing. Fer ue know in part, and we pro- 
< pheſy in part ; our preſent ſtate is imperfect, and, therefore, what belongs to that, and 
© only that, muſt be imperfect roo. But when that which is perfect is come, then that which 
« 7s in part ſball be done away. The argument of St. Paul, we ſee, which ſets charity 
* above the reſt of Chriſtian graces, will give praiſe alſo the pre-eminence over all the parts 
of Chriſtian worſhip z and we may conclude our reaſoning, therefore, as he doth his: 
„% And now abideth cane ion, prayers” — praiſe, "_ three ; but the greateſt of theſe is 


bo 9 
| Tur nber, here, enters on the ſecond part of his argument, the high rank which 
_ thankſgiving holds, when compared with other duties of religion. This he handles, with 


much 
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much eloquence and beauty. His idea, that this was the original worſhip of man, before 
his fall rendered other duties requiſite, and ſhall continue to be his worſhip in Heaven; 
when the duties which are occaſioned by a conſciouſneſs of guilt ſhall have no place, is ſo- 
lid and juſt; his illuſtration of it is very happy; and the ſtyle extremely flowing and ſweet- 
n Ra At Icon ter" un has more merit than 


33 


this head. 4: ai roo ite wren 
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« Ix i, . on other accounts, n e 3 as it is the moſt 
« diſintereſted branch of our religious ſervice; ſuch as hath the moſt of God, and the leaft 
« of ourſelves'in it, of any we pay; and therefore approaches the neareſt of any to a pure, 
« and free, and perfect act of homage. For though a good action doth not grow immedi- 
« ately worthleſs by being done with the proſpect of advantage, as ſome have ſtrangely 
« imagined ; yet it will be allowed, I ſuppoſe, that its being done; without the mixturt of 
« that end, or with as little of it as poſſible, recommends it ſo much the more, and 'raiſcy 
« the price of it. Doth Job fear God for nougit was an objection of Satan ; which im- 
« plied, that thoſe duties were moſt valuable, where our on intereſt was leaſt aimed at: 
« and God ſeems, by the commiſſion he then gave Satan, to try experiments upon Jeb, 
« thus far to have allowed his plea. Now, our requeſts for future, and even our acknow- 
« ledgments of paſt mereies, center purely in ourſelves; our own intereſt is the direct aim 
of them. But praiſe is a generous and unmercenary principle, which propoſes no other 
« end to itſelf, but to do, as is fit for a creature endowed with ſuck faculties to do, towards 
«© the moſt perfect and beneficent of beings; and to pay the willing tribute of honour there, 
« where' the voice of Reaſon directs us to pay it-' God hath, indeed, annexed a bleflingito 
« the duty; and when we know this, we cannot chooſe, while we are performing the duty, 
© but have ſome regard to the bleſſing which belongs to it. However, that is not the direct 
« aim of our devations, nor was it the firſt motive that ſtirred us up to them. Had it been 
« ſo, we ſhould naturally have dee ee — — he pv cn 
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10 . — Praiſe heir noe — a adit common to the church aer 
« and militant, and which lifts us up into communion and fellowſhip with Angels. The 
« matter about which it is converſant, is always _ — of AY nature; and the 
N eee eee eee p- % vn an 2 * 
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Ou Authot's ſecond Muſtration; is taken from- praiſe velag _ moſt - Blvd 4 
of homage. This he explains juſtly aud elegantly; though, perhaps, the conſideration is 
rather too thin and refined: for enforcing religious duties: as creatures, ſueh as we, in ap- 
proaching to the Divine Preſence, can never be fuppoſed to lay aſide all conſideration of our 
own wants and neceſſities; and certainly are not required (as the Author admits) to diveſt 
ourſeives'ef _ on ger ll The nn Sentence of ls head is een and happily ex- 


preſed. 


© I come now, in the laſt vided to ſet out fome of its dans properties and toons 
© tagas, which recommend it to the devout performer. And, 


Aga by: i is the moſt pleaſing part tor our devotions: it proceeds benen lively cheer- 
© ful remper of mind, and it cheriſhes and improves what it proceeds from. For it is good 


0 bo ft ing e unto our God (ſays one, whoſe experience, in _ caſe, we may rely upon) 
Oo | Jer 
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« for it is pleaſant, and praiſe it comely. Petition and Confeſſion are the language of the in- 
« digent and the guilty, the breathings of a ſad and contrite ſpirit: It any aſlicted! let him 
« pray ; but, It any merry; let him fing f/alms. The moſt uſual and natural way of men's 
e exprefſing the mirth of their hearts is in a ſong, and ſongs are the very language of praiſe ; 
ec to the expreſſing of which they are in a peculiar manner appropriated, and are ſcarce of 
« any other uſe in Religion. Indeed, the whole compoſition of this duty is ſuch, as through- 
&© out ſpeaks caſe and delight to the mind, It proceeds from Love and from Thankfulneſ; ; 
es from Lobe, the fountain of pleaſure, the paſſion which gives every thing we do, or en- 
<« joy; its reliſh and agrecableneſs. From Thankfulne/s, which involves in it the memory of 
ec paſt benefits, the actual preſence of them to the mind, and the repeated enjoyment of 
© them. Aud as is its principle, ſuch is-its-end alſo: for it procureth quiet and eaſe to 
& the mind, by doing ſomewhat towards ſatisfying that debt which it labours under; by 
6 delivering it of thoſe thoughts of praiſe and gratitude, thoſe exultations it is ſo full of; 
< and which would grow uneaſy and troubleſome to it, if they were kept in. If the thank- 
« ful refrained,” it would be pain and grief to them; but then, then ts their ſoul ſatisfied as 
<« with marrow and fatneſs, when their mouth praiſes God with joyful lip-s- 


- In beginning this head of diſcourſe, the expreſſion which the Author uſes, to ſet out ſome 
of iti peculiar properties and advantages, would now be reckoned not fo proper an expreſſi- 
on, as to point out, or to ſbow. The firſt ſubdiviſion concerning praiſe being the moſt plea- 
ſant part of devotion, is very juſt and well expreſſed, as far as it goes; but ſeems to me ra- 
ther defective. Much more might have been ſaid, upon the pleaſure that accompanies ſuch 
exalted acts of devotion. It was a cold thought, to dwell upon its diſburdening the mind 
of a debt. The Author ſhould have inſiſted more upon the influence of Praiſe and Thank(- 
giving, in warming,  gladdening, ſoothing the mind; lifting it above the world, to dwell 
among divine and eternal objects. He ſhould have deſcribed the peace and joy which then 
expand che heart ; the relief which this exerciſe procures from the cares and agitations of 
life ; the encouraging views of Providence to which it leads our attention; and the truſt 
which it promotes in the divine mercy for the future, by the commemoration of benefits paſt. 
In ſhort, chis was the place for his pburing out a greater flow of devotional ſentiments than 

what we here find. 7725 N 65 421 A r. * 7 TERS. ; 


« 2, IT is another diſtinguiſhing property of divine praiſe, that it enlargeth the powers 
t and capacities of our ſouls, turning them from low and little things, upon their greateſt and 
e nubleſt object, the divine nature, and employing them in the diſcovery and admiration of 
ce thoſe ſeveral perfectious that adorn it. We ſee what difference there is between man and 
© man, ſuch. as there is hardly greater between man and beaſt; and this proceeds chiefly 
from the different ſphere of thought which they act in, and the different objects they con- 
et verſe with. The mind is eſſentially the ſame, in the peaſant and the prince; the force of 


4 je naturally equal, in the untaught man, and the philoſopher; only the one of theſe is 


< buſied in mean affairs, and within narrower bounds; the other exerciſes himſelf in things 
« of weight and moment; and this it is, that puts the wide diſtance between them. Noble 
« Objects are to the mind, what the fun-beams are to a bud or flower; they open and unfold, 
« as it were, the leaves of it; put it upon exerting and ſpreading itſelf every way; and call 
ic forth all thoſe powers that lie hid ard locked up in it. The praiſe and admiration of 
“ God, therefore, brings this advantage along with it, that it ſets our faculties upon their 
« full ſtretch, and improves them to all the degrees of perfection of which they are capable.” 
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Tais head is juſt, well expreſſed, and to cenſure. it might appear hypercritical., ., Some 
of the expreſſions, however, one would think, might be amended. The ſimile, for inſtance, 
about the effects of the ſun-beams upon the bud or flower, is pretty, but not correctly ex- 
preſſed · They open and unfold, as it were, the leaves of it. If this is to be literally applied 
to the flower, the phraſe, as it were, is needleſs; if it is to be metaphorically underſtood 
(which appears to be the caſe), the lcaves of the mind, is harſh language 3 beſides that, put 
it upon exerting itſelf, is rather a low expreſſion. Nothing is more nice than to manage pro- 
perly ſuch ſimilies and alluſions, ſo as to preſerve them perfectiy correct, and at the fame 
time to render the image lively: it might perhaps be amended in ſome ſuch way as this: 
« As the ſun-beams open the bud, and unfold the leaves of a flower, noble objects have 
« like effect upon the mind: they expand and en it, * call forth choſe powers that 
* before lay hid and locked up in the ſoul.” FIR 


4 3. Ir farther promotes in us an exquiſite ſenſe of God's honour; and an bigh indigns- 
61 tion of mind at every thing chat openly profanes it. For what we value and delight in, 
e cannot with patience hear flighted or abuſed, Our own praiſes, which we are con- 
« ſtantly putting up, will be a pur to us toward procuring and promoting the divine glory 
in every other inſtance; and will make us ſet our faces againſt all open and avowed impi- 
« eties z which, methinks, ſhould be conſidered à little by ſuch as would be thought not 
e to be wanting in this duty, and yet are often filent under the fouleſt diſhonours done to 
10 Religion, and its great Author: For tamely to hear God's vame and worſhip vilified by 
others, is no very good argument that we have been uſed to honour and FIR him, 
* good earneſt, ourſelves.” I | f 6 


Tat thought here is well founded, though it is careleſly and looſely brought out. The 
Sentence, our own praiſes which we are conſtantly putting up, will be @ ſpur to us toward pro- 
. curing and promoting the divine glory in every other inſtance, is both negligent in language, 
and ambiguous in meaning; for our own praiſes, properly fignifies the praiſes of ourſelves. 
Much better if he had ſaid, ©* Thoſe devout praiſes which we conſtantly offer up to the Al- 
„ mighty, will naturally prompt us to promote the divine glory in every other inſtance.” 


« 4, IT will, beyond all this, work in us a deep humility and conſciouſneſs of our own 

« imperfeftions. Upon a frequent attention to God and his attributes, we ſhall cafily diſ- 
© cover our own weakneſs and emptineſs; our ſwelling thoughts of ourſelves will abate, 
% and we ſhall ſee and feel that we are altogether lighter to be laid in the balance than vanity ; 
© and this is a leſſon which, to the greateſt part of mankind is, I think, very well worth 
* Wemag e We are naturally preſumptuous and vain; full of ourſelves, and regardleſs of 
every thing beſides, eſpecially when ſome little outward previleges diſtinguiſh us from the 
e reſt of mankind; then, tis odds, but we look into ourſelves with great degrees of compla- 
* cency, and are wiſer (and better every way) in our own conceit, than ſeven men that can 
© render a reaſon. Now nothing will contribute ſo much to the cure of this vanity, as a 
© due attention to God's excellencies and perfections. By comparing theſe with thoſe which 
« we imagine belong to us, we ſhall learn, not to think more highly of ourſelves than we ought 
« to think of ourſeluet, but to think ſoberly ; we ſhall find more ſatisfaction in looking up- 
« wards, and humbling ourſelves before our common Creator, than in caſting our eyes 
« downward with ſcorn upon our fellow-creatures, and ſetting at nought any part of the 
4 work of his hands. The vaſt diſtance we are at from real and infinite Worth, will aſto- 
© niſh us ſo much, that we ſhall not be tempted to value ourſelves upon theſe leſſer degrees 
O 0 2 « of 
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« of pre- eminence, which cuſtom or opinion,” or r come Kerle accidental tne have 
en us over other men,” 

_ Tmnoven the RY bere aſs be juſt, yer a like Ay in a and beauty ap- 
pears. The phraſe tis odds but we look into curſelves with great degrees of complacency, is 
much too low and colloquial for a Sermon---he might have faid, ue are likely, or we are 
prone to look into ourſelves,---Comparing theſe with thoſe which we imagine to belong fo us, is 
alſo very careleſs ſtyle. By comparing theſe with the virtues and abilitie es f which we aſcribe tn 
ourſelves, we ſhall tearn-—would have been Pure and more correct. * 


4 5. T$HALL' mention but one uſe of it more, and tis this; 1 a conſcientious praiſe of 
„God will keep us back from all falfe and mean praiſe,” all fulſome and ſervile flatteries, ſuch 
« as are in uſe among men. Praifing, as tis commonly managed, is nothin elſe bur a trial 
1 of ſkill upon a man, how many good things we can poffibiy ſay of him. Il the' treaſures 
«© of Oratory are fanſicked, and all rhe fine things that ever were ſaid, are heaped together 
« for tisfike; and no matter whether it belongs to him or not; ſo ers be but enough on't, 
«© Which is one deplorable itiſtance, among 4 thoufand, of the baſeneſ of human nature, of 
* jts malt regard to truth and juſtice; to right or wrong; to what is, or is not to be praiſed. 
& Bur he who hath a deep ſenſe-of the excellencies of God upon his heart, will make a God 


* of nothing beſides. He will give every one his juſt encomium, honour where honour is 


© due, and as uch as is due, becauſe it is his diity to do fo ; but the honour of God will 
utter Kim to 86 no further, Which rule, if it Had been obſerved, a neighbouring prince 
© (who now, God be thanked, needs Hattery a great deal more than ever he did), would 


- 1 have wanted a great deal of that incenſe which hath been offered up to him by his adorers,” 


Tais head appears ſcarcely to deſerve any place among the more important topics, that 
naturally preſented themſelves on this ſubject; at leaſt, it had much better have wanted the 
plication which the Author makes of his reaſoning to the flatterers of Louis XIV; and 
25 thanks which he offers to God, for the affairs of that prince being in ſo low a ſtate, that 
he now needed flattery more than ever. This Political Satire is 8 out of place, and 
unworthy of the ſubject. | DF | 5 1 f 


"Okt would be inclined'to think, upon reviewing our Author's arguments, that he has 
overlooked ſome topics, reſpecting the happy conſequences of this duty, of fully as much 
importance as any that he has inſerted. Particularly, he ought not to have omitted the hap- 
py tendency of praiſe and thankſgiving, to ſtrengthen good diſpoſitions in the heart; to 
promote love to God, and imitation of thoſe perfe&ions which we adore; and to infuſe a 
ſpirit of ardour and zeal into the whole of religion, as the ſervice of our benefactor. Theſe 
are conſequences which naturally follow trom the proper performance of this duty; and 


which ought not to have been omitted; as no opportunity ſhould be loſt, of ſhowing the 


ood effect of devotioh'on practical religion and moral virtue; and pointing out the neceſſary 
connection of the one with the other. For certainly the great end of Preaching is, to make 

men better in all the relations of life, and to promote that complete reformation of heart 
and conduct, in which true Chriſtianity conſiſts. Our Author, however, upon the whole, 
is not deficient in ſuch views of religion; for, in his general ſtrain of preaching, as he is 
extremely pious,. ſo he i is, at the MY time, practical and moral. 
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His ſummipg up of the whole arzuttent, In chte next parigtüpk is Aegan 1 ad belanfil; 
and Nick concluding” views of the fubfeck ate frequent very proper WOE uſeful : Upon 
« cheſe grounds dotk the duty of praiſe ſtänck, ant chefe are the obligations that bind us to 
« the performance of it. Tische end bf or bell, aht he Very rule and law of our na- 
« ture ; flowin from the two great fountains of human action, the underſtanding and the 
« Will, naturally, and alt6t ntceffarity:/* 1tis the mot excellent x part of our Febgious wor- 
« tp; eaduri of to Cterülf „After tnt rele ul de e c, ; and. paid, even now, in the 
* frankeſt 1 Ke kak regal to or Gn ile. "Tt recommends | itlelf 1 to us 

eee e & a6" adVandifghs J lg it Cartes woe pleaſure. in it, han all 
N 4. Ne of oti mn; as rk entargts p, En the ſeveral powers of. the mind; ; as it 
« breeds in us an ergüinte ſeuſt * God's bee, and 4 wi Uingnel to promote it in the 
« workd; as it teaches us to rl ki Uthble - 4 10% burſelbes, and $23 ,preſerves us FP baſe 
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8 bees the RASH 3 ; 0 Per e 1205 Fo period, have FR too much 
heglected, They afford an opportunity of bringing. Bote to the conſciences of the audience, 
may y thip * in the £61 rſe of | de Sermon, Vere, n delivered is in the, abſtract. 


fla not dwell on the Cosctufon of the Sermon, which is chiefly employed | in obſer» 
vations on the poſture of public affairs at that time. Conſidered, upon the whole, this 11 
courſe of Biſhop Atterbury's is both uſeful and beautiful, though I have ventured to point 
out ſome defects in it. Seldom, or neyer, can we expect to meet wich a compoſition of any 
kind, which is abſolutely perfect in all its parts; and when we take into account the difficul- 
ties which 1 before ſhowed to attend the kloquence of che Pulpit, we have, kee, * 
reaſon to look for W in a e thad i in wh other e r 
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8 or 4 owonnenr IN ALL. ITS PARTS 
—INTRODUC* TION-—DIVISION== <NARRAT! TON 
AN D EX PICA TIN. 


Ni nde i; een nn. 


HAVE, in the four preceding. 13 pete what 388 to ach of- the 
1 three great fields of Public Speaking, Popular Aſſemblies, the Bar, and the Pulpit- I 


am now to treat of what is common to them all; of the conduct of a Diſcourſe or Qra- 


tion, 


2866 INTRODUCTION: OF A DISCOURSE. 


tion, in general. The previous view which I have given of the diſtinguiſhing ſpirit and cha- 
rafter of different kinds pe Public Speaking, was neceſſary for the proper application of the 
rules which I am about to deliver; and as I proceed, I ſhall farther point: out, how far any 
of theſe rules 855 have a n ib to _ * to the * or 1 Karner Courts. 


E explain the 1 connected w with itz be will — —— for . g ys own 
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opinion, and overthrowing that of his ant oniſt; he may, perhaps, if there be room for it, 
endeavour to touch the paſſions c of his Audience; and after haying faid ; all he thinks proper, 
he will bring his Diſcourſe to a cloſe, by ſome Peroration or Concluſion- | This being the 
natural ſtrain of Speaking, the parts that compole ; a regular formal Oration, ; are theſe fix; 
firſt, the Exordĩum or Introduction; 3 . the State, w the Dixibon of 1 9 egubject; third- 

ly, Narration, or Explication' ; the Reaſoning or Arguments fthly, the Parke, 
tic Part; and laſtly, the Concluſion 1 do not mean, that each of theſe muſt enter into 
every Public Diſcourſe, or that they, muſt enter Ih. in this order. "There i is no reaſon 
for being ſo formal on every occaſion ; nay, it would often, be a fault, and would render a 
Diſcourſe pedantic and ſtiff. There may be many excellent Diſcourſes in public, where ſeveral 
of theſe parts arc rer wanting; where the 63M for inſtance, uſes no Introducti- 


I mentioned, are the natural conſtituent parts of a regular e and as in every Dis- 
courſe whatever, ſome of them muſt be found, it is ne; to en PW e ern 
ſhould treat of each of them distinctly. PETE * 1 0 


In, of courſe, with the Exordium or Introduction. This i is anifelty. common to 
all the three kinds of Public Speaking. It is nota rhetorical invention. It is founded upon 
nature, and ſuggeſted by common ſenſe. When one is going to counſel another; ; when he 
takes upon him to inſtruct, or to reprove, prudence will generally direct him not to do it 
abruptly, but to uſe ſome preparation; to begin with ſomewhat that may incline the perſons, 
to whom he addreſſes himſelf, to judge favourably of what he is about to ſay ; and may diſ- 
| Poſe them to ſuch a train of thought, as will forward and affiſt the purpoſe which he has 
in view. This is, or outht to be, the main ſcope of an Introduction. Accordingly Cicero 
and Quinctilian mention three ends, to one or other of which it ſhould be ſubſervient, 
66,  Reddere auditores «25 be . 


Finsr, To coneitiate the ood will of "the be Ulber to render them 416 WH or well- 
affected to the Speaker and to the ſubject. Topics for this purpoſe may, in Cauſes at the 
Bar, be ſometimes taken from the particular ſituation of the Speaker himſelf, or of his cli- 
ent, or from the character or behaviour of his antagoniſts contraſted with his own; on other 
occaſions, from the nature of the fubject, as cloſely connected with the intereſt of the hear- 
ers: and, in general, from the modeſty and good intention, with which the Speaker enters 
upon his ſubject. The ſecond end of an Introduction, is, to raiſe the attention of the hear- 

ers; which may be effected, by giving them ſome hints of the importance, dignity, or no- 
velty of the ſubject; or ſome favourable view of the clearneſs and preciſion with which we 
are to treat it; and of the brevity with which we are to diſcourſe. The third end, is to 
render the hearers docile, or open to perfuaſion ; for which end, we muſt begin with ſtu- 
dying to remove any particular prepoſſeſſions hey ey have contracted — the cauſe, or 


fide of the argument which we eſpouſe. 
| 60 5 
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SOME one of theſe ends ſhould be propoſed" by every Introduction. When there ib Ho 
occaſion for aiming at any of them; when we are already ſecure of the good will, the atten- 
tion, and the docility of the Audience, as may often be the caſe, formal Introductions can, 
without any prejudice, be omitted. As, indeed, when they ſerve for no purpoſe but mere 
oſtentation, they had, for the moſt part, better be omitted ; unleſs as far as reſpect to the 
Audience makes it decent, that a Speaker ſhould not break in upon them too abruptly, 
dut by a ſhort exordium prepare them for what he is going to ſay.” Dean s Intro- 
| neat ark . agen ox), OT FT CONOVER ber N 555 
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Tus ancievr Oiitics 4iftinguith two kinds e IntriKiGhi; ich hy call FAY 
© pium,” and * Infinuatio.” © Prineipium” is, where the Orator plainly and directly pro- 
fefſes his aim in ſpeaking. Infinvatio” is, where a larger compaſs muſt be taken ; and 
where, preſuming the diſpoſition of the Audience to be much againſt the Orator, he muſt 
gradually R chem to men wig PRE mY 11 —— the Point which he has 
in view ** Ae 107 * : . 
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Os this latter fort of I? we Kave an arable Raste 1 Cicero's ſects 
Oration againſt Rullus. This Rullus was Tribune of the People, and had propoſed an A- 
grarian Law; the purpoſe of which was to create a Decemvirate, or ten Commiſfioners, 
with abſolute power for five years over all the lands conquered by the Republic, in order to 
divide them among the citizens. Such laws had often been propofgd by factious magiſtrates, 
and were always greedily received by the people. Cicero is ſpeaking to the people; he had 
newly been made Conſul by their intereſt; and his firſt attempt is to make them reject this 
law. The ſubject was extremely delicate; and required much art. He begins with acknow- 
ledging all the favours which he had received from the people; in preference: to the nobility. 


He profeſſes himſelf the creature of their power, and of all men the moſt engaged to pro- 


mote their intereſt. He declares, that he held himſelf to be the Conſul of the People; and 
chat he would always glory in preſerving the eliaracter of à popular magiſtrate. But to be 
popular, he obſerves, is an ambiguous word: ' He underſtood it to ĩmport, a ſteady artach- 
ment to the real intereſt of the people, to their liberty, their eaſe, and their peace; but by 
ſome, he ſaw, it was abuſed, and made a cover to their on ſelſſli and ambitious deſigus. In 
this manner, he begins to draw gradually nearer to his purpoſe of attacking tlie propoſal of 
Rullus ; but till with great management and-reſerve: He proteſts, that he is far from being 
an enemy to Agrarian Laws; he gives the higheſt praiſes.to the Gracchi, thoſe zealous pa- 
trons of the people; and aſſures them, that when he firſt heard of Rullus's law, he had reſolved 
to ſupport it, if he found it for their intereſt ; but that, upon examining it, he found it cal- 
culated to eſtabliſh! a dominion that was inconſiſtent with Iberty, and to aggrandize a few 
men at the expence of the publio: and then terminates his exordium, with telling them, that 
he is going to give his reaſons for being of this opinion; but that if his rraſons ſhall not fas 
tisfy them, he will give up his own opinion, and embrace theirs. In all this; there was 
great art. His Eloquence produced the intended ne MEI nn my re- 
PT ee Nn 4 10 f N | 


ae given theſe gives obs wh: nature creo den, bee 
to lay down ſome rules for the proper compoſition of it. Theſe are the more neceſſary, 
that this is a part of the Diſcourſe which requires no ſmall care. It is always of importance 
to begin well; to make a favourable impreſſion at firſt ſetting out; when the minds of the 


hearers, vacant as yet and free, are moſt diſpoſed to receive any impreſſion eaũly. I muſt 
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ld 199, .that. 2 good Introduction is often found to be extremely difficult. /, Few parts of the 

iſcoprie, ve the Compoſer. more trophic, or are Augnded wich more nicety in the execution, 
enten fon ave ht 2d ag own af gi Nag te „ate * 

* t rn rule is, that the Introduction ſhould be eaſy and natural. The ſubject muſt 
always ſuggeſt it. It muſt appear, - as Cicero heauufully expreſſes ii: Eflloruiſſe penitus 

« ex re de qua, tum agitur?,” It js go common g fault in ntroductious, that chey arc 
taken From ſome common: place topic, Which has n peculiar relation to the ſubject in hand; 

by which means they ſtand apart, like pieces detached from: the reſt of che Diſeourſe. Ot 

this kind are Salluſt's Introductions, prefixed to his Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars. They 
might as well. harę been Intraductions io ſanꝝ other HiGory, or to any other Treatiſe what- 

ever: and, therefore, though slegant in themfelyes, they muſt be conkidercd as blemiſhes in 

| the work, from want of due connection with it. Cicero, though abundantly correct in this 
. particylar in bis Orations,. ct is not o in his other works. It aghpeure from a letter of bis 
to Atzicus (L. xvi, G.) that it yras his cuſtom to prepare, at his leiſure, a collection of dif- 
ferent Introductions or Prefaces, ready to be prefixed to any work that he might afterwards 
publiſh. In conſequence of this ſtrange method of compoſing, it happened to him, to em- 

ploy. the- ſame Introduction twice, without remembering it; preſi xing it to . different 
works. Hpon Atticys informing bim of this, he acknowledges the miſtake, and ſends him 

a ne Introduction. % nnter „Nat 224 ae inn 
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they ſhould, not be planned, ill after one has meditated in bis own mind che. ſubſlance of his 

Meourſe. Then, and, nt, ill, chen, hei ſhguld begin 10 think of ſume proper and natural 
ntroquctian, By taking 2, comrary courſes. and labouriug in the firſt place on an Introduce 
tion, every one who is accuſtomed to compoinign will ofan find,: that eicher he is led to lay 
hold of ſome common-placg, topic, or, chat inſtead. of the. Introduction being accommodated 
to the Diſcourſe, be ig abliged ta accommodate. the hole Diſcourſe to the Introduction which 
he had previguſly written . Cicero makes this remark-3- though, as we have ſeen, his prace 
tice. was not always conformable to his n rule. Omnibus rebus conſideratia tum deni- 
que id quod ꝓprimum eſt dicendum, poſtremum ſoled cogitare, quo utar exordio. ' Nam 
— fi quando id primum inxenixe yolui: nullum mihi oggurrit, niſi aut exile, aut nugatori - 
4 um, aut vulgaret After the mind has been once. warmed: and put in train, by cloſe me- 
ditation, on the ſubject, materials for the, Preface vill chen ſuggeſt themſelves much more 
readily. "+a | L243 07: 36304 2f i 244 "1; . IAN £493 
ü- laat unt za st 16.07 107 


HS eesti att „ leert. tüm eee © * 
Ix the ſecond. place, In an Introduction, correctneſa ſhould be carefully ſtudied in the 
4 expreſſin· This is xequiſite, on account of the ſituation of the hearers. They are then 
*. more diſpoſed to exiticiſe..than. at any other pexiod 5: they are, as yet, unoccupied with the 

ſubject or che arguments; their attention is wholly directed to che Speaker's, ſtyle: and man- 
ner . Something maſt be done, therefore, to prepoſſeſs them in his favour; though for 
the ſame reaſons, too much art muſt; be avoided ; for it will be more cafily detected at that 
time, than afterwards; and will derogate from perſuaſion in all that follows. A correct 
plainneſs, an elegant fimplicity, is the proper character of an Introduction; © ut videamur,” 
ſays QuipQilian, b accurate. non callidè dicere.77)) nn nt oo ID 
WT, ORE LT THESES } | 
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ehe run up, of its own accord, from the matter which is under conſideration.” 
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411 When I have planned and. digeſted all th materials o Diſcourſe. it is my cuſtom to think, in the laſt, place, of 
** Introduction wich Which 125 to beats? For 1 JS time, 1 have eure Foy invent an Introduction firſt, 
% gothing has ever occured to me for that purpoſe, but what was trifling, nugatory, and vulgar,” 
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"i the third RE Modeſty is another 8 which it muſt carry. All appearances 
of modeſty are favourable, and prepoſſeſſing. If the Orator ſet out with an air of arro- 
gance and oftentation, the ſelf-love and pride of the hearers will be preſently awakened, and 
will follow him with a very ſuſpicious eye throughout all his progreſs. His modeſty ſhould 
diſcover itſelf not only in his expreſſions at the beginning, but in his whole manger ; in his 
looks, in his geſtures, in the tone of his voice. Every auditory take in good part thoſe marks 
of reſpect and awe, which are paid to them by one who addrefles them. Indeed the mo- 
deſty of an Introduction ſhould never betray any thing mean or abject. It is always of great 
uſe to an Orator, that together with modeſty and deterence to his hearers, he ſhould ſhow 
a certain ſenſe of dignity, ariſing from a perſuaſion of the juſtice, or importance, of the 
ſubject on which he is to ſpeak. : 


Tas modeſty of an Introduction requires, that it promiſe not too much. Non fumum 
« ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lJucem®.” This certainly is the general rule, that an Ora- 
tor ſhould not put forth all his ſtrength at the beginning; but ſhould riſe and grow upon 
us, as his Diſcourſe advances. There are caſes, however, in which it is allowable for him 
to ſet out from the firſt in a high and bold tone; as, for inſtance, when he riſes to defend 
ſome cauſe which has been much run down, and decried by the Public, Too modeſt a be- 
ginning, might be then like a confeſſion of guilt. By the boldneſs and ſtrength of his Exor- 
dium, he muſt endeavour to ſtem the tide that is againſt him, and to remove prejudices, by 
encountering them without fear, » In ſubjects too of a declamatory nature, and in Sermons, 
where the ſubject is ſtriking, a magnificent Introduction has ſometimes a good effect, if it 
be properly ſupported in the ſequel. Thus Biſhop Atterbury, in beginning an eloquent 
Sermon, preached on the 3oth of January, the Anniverſary of what is called King Charles's 
Martyrdom, ſets out in this pompous manner: % This is a day of Trouble, of Rebuke, and 
« of Blaſphemy ; diſtinguiſhed in the Calendar of our Church, and the annals of our Na- 
« tion, by the ſufferings of an excellent Prince, who fell a ſacrifice to the rage of his rebel- 
© lious ſubjects; and, by his fall, derived infamy, miſery, and guilt on them, and their 
« finful poſterity.” Boſſuet, Flechier, and the other celebrated French Preachers very often 
begin their Diſcourſes with laboured and ſublime Introductions. Theſe raiſe attention, and 
throw a luſtre on the ſubject: but let every Speaker be much on his guard againſt ſtriking 
2 higher note at the beginning, than he is able to keep up in his progreſs. 


Ix the fourth place, An Introduction ſhould uſually be carried on in the calm manner, 
This is ſeldom the place for vehemence and paſſion. Emotions muſt riſe, as the Diſcourſe. 
advances. The minds of the hearers muſt be gradually prepared, before the Speaker can. 
venture on ſtrong and paſſionate ſentiments. The exceptions to this rule are, when the 
lubje& is ſuch, that the very mention of it naturally awakens ſome paſſionate emotion; or 
when the unexpected preſence of ſome perſon or object, in a Popular Aſſembly, inflames 
the Speaker, and makes him break forth with unuſual warmth. Either of theſe will juſtify 
what is called, the Exordium ab abrupto. Thus the appearance of Catiline in the Senate, 
renders the vehement beginning ot Cicero's firſt Oration agaioſt him very natural and pro- 
per. © Quouſque tandem, Catilina, abutere patientia noſtra ?“ And thus Biſhop r 
ry, in preaching from this text, ** Blefſed is he, whoſoever ſhall not be offended in me,” 
ventures on breaking forth with this bold Exordium ; “ And can any man then be offend- 


* P p 4 
* He does not laviſh at a blaze his fre, But riſes from a cloud of ſmoke to light, s 


Sudden to glare, and then in ſmoke expire : And pours — 
, Hon. Aas Porr. FRANCIS. 
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« ed in thee, bleſſed Jeſus ?” which addreſs to our Saviour, he continues for a page or two, 
till he enters on the diviſion of his ſubject, But ſuch Introductions as theſe ſhould be ha- 
zarded by very few, as they promiſe ſo much vehemence and unction through the reſt of the 


Diſcourſe, that it is very difficult to fulfil the expectations of the hearers. 


AT ne time, though the Introduction is not the place in which warm emotions are 


- uſually to be attempted, yet I muſt take notice, that it ought to prepare the way for ſuch 


as are deſigned to be raiſed in ſubſequent parts of the Diſcourſe. . The Orator ſhould, in 
the beginning, turn the minds of his hearers towards thoſe ſentiments and feelings which he 
ſeeks to awaken in the courſe of his Speech. According, for inſtance, as it is compaſſion, 
or indignation, or contempt, on which his Diſcourſe is to reſt, be ought to ſow the ſeeds of 
theſe in his Introduction; he ought to begin with breathing that ſpirit which he means to in- 
ſpire. Much of the Orator's art and ability is ſhown, in thus ſtriking properly at the com- 
mencement, the key note, if we may ſo expreſs it, of the reſt of his Oration. * 15 


I the fifth place, It is a rule in Introductions, not to anticipate any material part of the 
ſubject. When topics, or arguments, which are afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hint- 


| ed at, and, in part, brought forth in the Introduction, they loſe the grace of novelty upon 


their ſecond appearance. The impreflion intended to be made by any capital thought, is 
always made with the greateſt advantage, and when it is made entire, and in its proper 


place. | 6 . * 


Ix the laſt place, The Introduction ought to be proportioned, both in length and in kind, 


to the diſcourſe that is to follow: in length, as nothing can be more abſurd than to erect 


a very great portico before a ſmall building; and in kind, as it is no leſs abſurd to over- 
charge, with ſuperb ornaments, the portico of à plain dwelling-houſe, or to make the en- 


trance to a monument as gay as that to ah arbour. Common fenſe direQs, that every part 


of a Diſcourſe ſhould be ſuited to the ſtrain and ſpirit of the whole. 


Tarsz are the principal rules that relate to Introductions. They are adapted, in a great 
meaſure, equally, to Diſcourſes of all kinds. In Pleadings at the Bar, or Speeches in Pub- 
tic Aſſemblies, particular care muſt be taken not to employ any Introduction of that kind, 
which the adverſe party may lay hold of, and turn to his advantage. To this inconvenience, 


all thoſe Introductions are expoſed, which are taken from general and common-place topics; 


and it never fails to give an adverſary a conſiderable triumph, if, by giving a ſmall turn to 


ſomething we had ſaid in our Exordium, he can appear to convert, to his own favour, the 
principles with which we had ſet out, in beginning our attack upon him. In the caſe of 


* 


98 


4 1 : | \ ” 
2 An Introduction, which is founded 


Replies, Quinctilian makes an obſervation which is very worthy of notice; that Introducti- 
ons, drawn from ſomething that has been ſaid in the courſe of the debate,” have always a 
jar grace; and the reaſon he gives for it is juſt and ſenſible : * Multum gratiz exordio 
« eſt, quod ab. actione diverſz partis materiam trahit; hoc ipſo, quod non compoſitum do- 
« mi, ſed ibi atque e re natum; et facilitate famam ingenii auget ; et facie ſimplicis, ſump- 
c tique e proximo ſermogis, fidem quoque acquirit; adeo, ut etiamſi reliqua ſcripta atque 
te elaborata ſint, tamen videatur tota extemporalis oratio, cujus initium nihil preparatum ha- 
d. buiſſe, manifeſtum eſt“. 5 | | 
Y i Ix 


the pleading of the oppoſite party, fs extremely graceful; for this reaſon, 
«hat it appears not to have been —— but to have taken riſe from the buſineſs, and ta have been compoſed 
* | a on 
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In Sermons, ſuch a practice as this cannot take place; and; Indeed, in compoſing Sery 
mons, few things are more diffigult than to remove an appearance of ſtiffneſs from an Intro» : 
duction, when a formal one is uſed. The French Preachers, as I before obſerved, are often 
very ſplendid and lively in their Introductions; but, among us, attempts of this kind are 
not always ſo ſucceſsful. When long introductions are formed upon ſome common-place 
topic, as the deſire of happineſs being natural to man, or the like, they ne vet fail of beirg _. 
tedious. Variety ſhould be ſtudied in this part of compoſition as much as poſſible z often 


it may be proper to begin without any Introduction at all, unleſs, perhaps, one or two Sen- .. "Y. 
tences. Explanatory Introductions from the context, are the moſt ſimple of any, and fre- . , 
quently the beſt that can be uſed ; but as they are in hazard of becoming dry, they ſhould 
never be long. A Hiſtorfcal Introduction has, generally, a happy effect to rouze attention; . 
when one can lay hold upon ſome noted fact that is connected with the Text or the Dif- R 


courſe, and, by a proper deduction of it, on the way to the ſubject that is to be * 


of. 
* 


AFTER the Introduction, what commonly comes next in order, is, the Propoſition, or 
Enunciation of the Subject; concerning which there is nothing to be ſaid, but that it ſhould 
be as clear and diſtin& as poſſible, and expreſſed in few and plain words, without the leaſt 
affectation. To this, generally ſucceeds the Diviſion, or the laying down the method of 
the Diſcourſe ; on which it is neceſſary to make ſome obſervations. I do not mean, that, 
in every Diſcourſe, a formal Niviſion, or Diſtribution of it into parts, is requiſite. There 
are many occaſions of Public Speaking, when this is neither requiſite, nor would be proper; 
when the Diſcourſe, perhaps, is to be ſhort, or only one point is to be treated of; or when 
the Speaker does not chuſe to warn his hearers of the method he is to follow, or of the 
concluſion to which he ſeeks to bring them, Order of one kind or other is, indeed, eſſen- 
tial to every good Diſcourſe ; that is, every thing ſhould be ſo arranged as that what goes . 
before, may give light and force to what follows after. But this may be accompliſhed by . 
means of a concealed method. What we call e is, when the method is gropenad- 
ed in form to the hearers, 5 


Taz Diſcourſe in which this ſort of Divifion moſt commonly takes place,. is a Sermon z 
and a queſtion has been moved, whether this method of laying down heads, as it is called, 
be the beſt method of preaching. A very able Judge, the Archbiſhop of Camabray, in his 
Dialogues on Eloquence, declares ſtrongly againſt it. He obſerves, that it is a modern in- 6... 
vention; that it was never practiſed by the Fathers of the Church; aud, what · is certainly 
true, that it took its riſe from the ſchool-men, when metaphyſics began to be introduced 
into preaching. He is of opinion, that it renders a Sermon ſtiff; that it breaks the unity 

of the Diſcourſe ; and that, by the natural connection of one part with another, the atten- 
tion of the hearers would be carried along the whole with more advantage. 


Bur, notwithſtanding his authority and his arguments, I cannot help being of opinion, 

- that the preſent method of dividing a Sermon into- heads, ought not to be laid aſide. Eſta- 
bliſhed practice has now given it ſo much weight, that, were there nothing more in its fa- 
vour, it would: be dangerous for any Preacher to deviate ſo far from the common tract. 
But the practice itſelf has alſo, in my judgment, much reaſon on its fide. If formal parti» 
Pp 2 - tions 


0 22 Hence, it gives to the Speaker the reputation of a quick invention, and adds weight likewiſe to his Diſcourſe, *  ** 
2 8 art — and unlaboured; inſomuch, 3 though all the reſt of his Oration ſhould be ſtudied and written, yet the whole 2 
ſeourſe has the appearance of being extemporary, ﬆ it i erident that the Tutrodudtion to it was unp ted.” 
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tions give a Sermon leg gk the oratorial appearance, they render it, however, more clear, 
more eaſily apprehended, and, of courſe, more inſtructive.to the bulk of hearers, which is 


always the main object to be kept in view. The heads of a Sermon are great aſſiſtances to 
the memory, and recollection of a hearer. They ſerve alſo to fix his attention. They en- 
able him more eaſily to keep pace with the progreſs of the Diſcourſe; they give him pauſes 
and reſting places, where he can reflect on what has been ſaid, and look forward to what is 
to follow. They are attended with this advantage too, that they give the audience the op- 


; portunity of knowing, before hand, when they are to be releaſed from the fatigue of atten- 


tion, and thereby make them follow the Speaker more patiently : © Reficit audicntem,” ſays 
Quinctilian, taking notice of this very advantage of Diviſions i in other Diſcourſes, ** Reficit 
tc audicntem certo ſingularum partium fine ; non aliter quam facientibus iter, multum de- 
& trahunt fatigationis notata ſpatia inſcriptis lapidibus : nam et exhauſti laboris nõſſe menſu- 
«© ram voluptati eſt ; et hortatur ad reliqua fortius exequenda, ſcire quantum fuperſit*,” 
With regard to breaking the Unity of a Diſcourſe, I cannot be of opinion that there ariſes, 


from that quarter, any argument againſt the method I am defending. If the Unity be brok- 


en, it is to the nature of the heads, or topics of which the Speaker treats, that this is to 
be imputed ; not to his laying them down in form. On the contrary, if his heads be well- 
choſen, his marking them out, and diſtinguiſhing them, in place of impairing the Unity of 
the whole, renders it more conſpicuous and complete; by ſhowing how all the parts of a 
Diſcourſe bang __ one another, and tend to one point. 


In a Sermon, awe, or any Diſcourſe, where Diviſion is proper to be uſed, 
the moſt material rules are, 


FirsT, That the ſeveral parts into which whe age divided, be really diſtinct from one 
another z that is, that no one include another. It were a very abfurd Diviſion, for inſtance, 
if one ſhould propoſe to treat firſt, of the advantages of Virtue, and next, of thoſe of Ju- 
ſtice or Temperance ; becauſe, the firſt head evidently comprehends the ſecond, as a Genus 
does the Species; which method of proceeding involves the ſubject in indiſtinctneſs and 
diſorder. | : 


SECONDLY, In Diviſion, we muſt take care to follow the order of nature; beginning 
with the ſimpleſt points, ſuch as are eaſieſt apprehended, and neceflary to be firſt diſcuſſed; 
and proceeding thence to thoſe which are built upon the former, and which ſuppoſe them 
to be known. We mult divide the ſubject into thoſe parts, into which moſt eafily and na- 
turally it is reſolved ; that the ſubje&t may ſeem to ſplit itſelf, and not to be viokady torn 
N « Dividere, as is commonly laid, © non frangere.” 


Tan. 1, The ſeveral members of a Diviſion ought to exhauſt the ſubject; otherwiſe 
we do not make a complete Diviſion ; we exhibit the ſubject by pieces and corners only, 


- without giving any ſuch plan as diſplays the whole. 


FouRTHLY, The terms in which our partitions are expreſſed, ſhould be as conciſc as 
poſſible. Avoid all circumlocution here. Admit not a fingle word but what is neceflary. 


Preciſion is to be ſtudied, above all things, in laying down a method. Ir is this which 
| | chiefly 


. 


* « The concluſion of each head is a relief to the hearers ; juſt as, upon a a journey, the mile- 8 which are ſet up on 
« the road, ſerve to diminiſh the traveller's fatigue. For we arc always pleaſed with ſeeing our labour begin to lefſen ; and, 
6 by calculating Bbw mach remains, are ſtirred up to finiſh our talk more cheerfully,” 


* 
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chiefly makes a Diviſion appear neat and elegant; when the ſeveral heads are propounded in 
the cleareſt, moſt expreſſive, and, at the ſame time, the feweſt words poſſible. This never 
fails to ſtrike the hearers agreeably ; and is, at the ſame time, of great conſequence towards 
making the Diviſions be more eafily remembered. 


F. 1 Avoid an unneceſſary multiplication of heads. To ſplit a ſubje& into a great 


many minute parts, by Diviſions and Subdiviſions without end, has always a bad effect in 


ſpeaking. It may be proper in a logical treatiſe ; but it makes an Oration appear hard and 


dry, and unneceſſarily fatigues. the memory. In a Sermon, there may be from three to 
five, or ſix heads, including Subdiviſions ; ſeldom ſhould there be more. 


In a Sermon, or in a Pleading at the Bar, few things ate of greater conſequence, than a 
proper and happy Diviſion. It ſhould be ſtudied with much accuracy and care; for if one 


take a wrong method at firſt ſetting out, it will lead him aſtray in all that follows. It will 


render the whole Diſcourſe either perplexed or languid; and though the hearers may not be 
able to tell where the fault or diſorder lies, they will be ſenſible there is a diſorder ſome- 
where, and find themſelves little affected by what is ſpoken, The French writers of Ser- 
mons ſtudy neatneſs and elegance in laying down their heads, much more than the Engliſh. 
do; whoſe diſtributions, though ſenſible and juſt, yet are often inartificial and verboſe. 
Among the French, however, too much quaintneſs appears in their Diviſions, with an af- 
fectation of always ſetting out either with two, or with three, general heads of Diſcourſe. 
A Divifion of Maffillon's on this text, It is finiſhed,” has been much extolled by the 
French Critics; ** This imports,” ſays the Preacher, the conſummation, firſt, of juſtice 
on the part of God; ſecondly, of wickedneſs on the part of men; thirdly, of love on 
e the part of Chriſt.” This alſo of Bourdaloue's has been much praiſed, from theſe words, 


. 


„My peace I give unto you.” Peace, ſays he, © firſt, to the underſtanding,” by ſubmiſ-- ' 


« fion to faith; ſecondly, to the heart, by ſubmiſſion to the law.“ 


Tux next conſtituent part of a Diſcourſe, which I mentioned, was Narration or Explica- 
tion. I put theſe two together, both becauſe they fall nearly under the ſame rules, and be- 
cauſe they commonly anſwer the ſame purpoſe ; ſerving to illuſtrate the cauſe,” or the ſubject 
of which one treats, before proceeding to argue either on one fide or other; or to make: 
any attempt or intereſting the paſſions of the hearers. | 


In Pleadings at the Bar, Nation is often a very important part of the Diſcourſe, and 
requires to be particularly attended to. Beſides, its being in any caſe no eaſy matter to re- 
late with grace and propriety, there is, in Narrations at the Bar, a peculiar difficulty. The 
Pleader muſt ſay nothing but what is true; and, at the ſame time, he muſt avoid faying any 
thing that will hurt his cauſe. The facts which he relates, are to be the ground-work of all 
his future reaſoning. To recount them ſo as to keep ftriftly within the bounds of truth, and 
yet to preſent them under the colours moſt favourable to his cauſe ; to place, in the moſt 
ſtriking light, every circumſtance which is to his advantage, and to ſoften and weaken ſuch 
as make againſt him, demands no ſmall exertion of {kill and dexterity. He muſt always re- 
member, that if he diſcovers too much art, he defeats his own purpoſe, and creates a diſtruſt 
of his ſincerity. Quinctilian very properly directs, Effugienda i in hac præcipuè parte, 
« omnis calliditatis ſuſpicio; neque enim ſe uſquam magis cuſtodit judex, quàm cùm nar- 
* rat orator; nihil tum videatur fictum; nihil ſollicitum; omnia potius a cauſa, quam 
© ab oratore, profecta videantur*.” To 


| 3 © In this part of Diſcourſe, the Speaker muſt be very careful to ſhun every appearance of art and cuoning. For there is 
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To be clear and diſtinet, to be probable, and to 8 conſciſe, are the qualities which Cri. 
tics chiefly require in Narration; each of which carries, ſufficiently, the evidence of its im. 
Portance. Diſtinctneſs belongs to the whole train of the Diſcourſe, but is eſpecially requi- 
fite in Narration, which ought to throw light on all that follows. A fact; or a ſingle cir. 
cumſtance left in obſcurity, and miſapprehended by the Judge, may deſtroy the effect of all 
the argument and reaſoning which the Speaker employs. If his Narration be improbable, 
the Judge will not regard it; and if it be tedious and diffuſe, he will tire of it, and forget 
it. In order to produce diſtinctneſs, beſides the ſtudy of the general rules of perſpicuity 
which were formerly given, Narration requires particular attention to aſcertain clearly the 
names, the dates, the places, and every other material circumſtaace of the facts recounted. 
In order to be probable in Narration, it is material to enter into the characters of the per- 
ſons of whom we ſpeak, and to ſhow, that their actions proceeded from ſuch motives as 
are natural, and likely to gain belief. In order to be as conciſe as the ſubject will admit, it 
is neceſſary to throw out all ſuperfluous circumſtances ; the won of which, will likewiſe 
tend to make our Narration more forcible, and more clear. 


Cicero is very remarkable for his talent of Narration ; and from the examples in his 
Orations much may be learned. The Narration, for inſtance, in the celebrated Oration pro 
Milone, has been often and juſtly admired. His fcope is to ſhow, that though in fact Clo- 
dius was killed by Milo or his ſervants, yet that it was only in ſelf-defence ; and that the 
defign had been laid, not by Milo againſt Clodius, but by Clodius againſt Milo's life. All 
the circumſtances for rendering this probable are painted with wonderful art. In relating 
the manner of Milo's ſetting out from Rome, he gives the moſt natural deſcription of a fa- 
mily excurſion to the country, under which it was impofſible that any bloody deſign could 
be concealed. *© He remained,” ſays he, © in the Senate-houſe that day, till all the buſi- 
« neſs was over. He came home, changed his elothes deliberately, and waitcd for ſome 
c time, till his wife had got all her things ready for going with him in his carriage to the 
& country. He did not ſet out, till ſuch time as Clodius might eaſily have been in Rome, 

et if he had not been lying in wait for Milo by the way. By and by, Clodius met him on the 
c road, on horſeback, like a man prepared for action, no carriage, not his wife, as was 
« uſual, nor any family equipage along with him: whilſt Milo, who is ſuppoſed to be me- 
« ditating ſlaughter and aſſaſſination, is travelling in a carriage with his wife, wrapped up 
&« in his cloak, embarraſſed with baggage, and attended by a great train of women ſervants, 
& and boys.” He goes on, deſcribing the rencounter thag followed, Clodius's ſervants at- 
tacking thoſe of Milo, and killing the driver of his carriage ; Milo jumping out, throwing 
off his cloak, and making the beſt defence he could, while Clodius's ſervants endeavoured to 
ſurround them; and then concludes his narration with a very delicate and happy ſtroke. 
He does not ſay in plain words, that Milo's ſervants killed Clodius, but that“ in the midſt 
<< of the tumult, Milo's ſervants, without the orders, without the knowledge, without the 

c preſence of their maſter, did what every maſter would have wiſhed his ſervants, in a like 
40 6 to have done“ .“ - 


In 


« no time at which — 4 ge is more upon his guard, than when the Pleader is relating facts. Let nothing then ſeem 
*< feigned; nothing anxiouſly concealed. Let all that is ſaid, appear to ariſe from the cauſe itſelf, and not to de the work 
< of the Orator.“ 

% Milo, cùm in Senatu fuiſſet eo die, quoad Senatus dimiſſus eſt, domum venit. Calceos et veſtimenta mutavit ; pau- 
e lifper, dum fe uxor (ut fit) comparat, commoratus eſt ; deinde profectus eſt, id temporis cum jam Clodius, fi quidem co 
% die Romam venturus erat, redire potuiſſet. Obviam fit ei Clodius expeditas, in equo, nulla rheda, nullis impedimentis, 
« nullis Grecis comitibus, ut ſolebat; fine 23 quod nunquam fere. Cum hic inſidiator, my iter yo ad cædem faci- 
„ endam 


cum ux ore vcheretur in rheda, penulatus, vulgi magno impedimento, ac muliebri et delicato — 
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" In Sermons, where there is ſeldom any occaſion for Narration, explication of the ſub- 
ject to be diſcourſed on, comes in the place of narration at the bar, and is to be taken up 
much on the ſame tone; that is, it muſt be conciſe, clear, and diſtin 3 and in a Style cor- 
rect and elegant, rather than highly adorned. To explain the doctrine of the text with pro- 
priety; to give a full and perſpicuous account of the nature of that virtue or duty which 
forms the ſubject of the Diſcourſe, is properly the didactic part of preaching z on the right 
execution of which much depends for all that comes after ward in the way of perſuaſion. 
The great art of ſucceeding in it, is, to meditate profoundly on the ſubject, ſo as to be able 
to place it in a clear and ſtrong point of view. Conſider what light other paſſages of Scrip- 
ture throw upon it; conſider whether it be a ſubje& nearly related to ſome other from which 
it is proper to diſtinguiſh it; conſider whether it can be illuſtrated to advantage by comparing. 
it with, or oppoſing it to, ſome other thing; by enquiring into cauſes, or tracing effects; 
by pointing out examples, or appealing to the feelings of the hearers ; that thus, a definite, 
preciſe, circumſtantial view may be afforded of the doctrine to be inculcated. Let the 
Preacher be perſuaded, that by ſuch diſtinct and apt illuſtrations of the known truths of Re- 
ligion, he may both diſplay great merit in the way of Compoſition, and, what he ought to- 
conſider as far more valuable, render his Diſcourſes weighty, inſtructive, and uſeful. 


LE G. U RAR 


CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE—THE ARGUMEN- 
TATIVE PART—THE PATHETIC PART—THE 


 PEROR ATION. : 


N n of the conſtituent parts of a regular Diſcourſe or Oration, I have already: 
1 conſidered the Introduction, the Diviſion, and the Narration or Explication. I pro- 
ceed next to treat of the argumentative or reaſoning Part of a Diſcourſe. In whatever 
place, or on whatever ſubject one ſpeaks, this beyond doubt is of the greateſt conſequence. 
For the great end for which men ſpeak on any ſerious occafion, is to convince their hearers 
of ſomething being either true, or right, or good; and, by means of this conviction, to 
influence their practice. Reaſon and Argument make the foundation, as I have often i in- 


culcated, of all manly and perſuaſive Eloquence. 
Now, 


« rum puerorumque comitatu. Fit obviam Clodio ante fundam ejus, hora fere undecima, aut non multo ſecus. Statim 
« complures.cum telis in hunc faciunt de loco ſuperiore impetum : adverſi rhedarium occidunt ; cùm autem hie de rheda, re- 
« jecta penula deſiluiſſet, ſeque acri animo defenderet, illi qui erant cum Clodio, gladiis eductis, partim recurrere ad rhedam, 
« ut a tergo Milonem adorirentur; partim, quod hunc jam interfe@tum putarent, cædere incipiunt cjus ſervos qui poſt erant ; : 
** ex quibus qui animo fideli in dominum et preſenti-fucrunt, partim occiſr ſunt 3 partim cum ad rhedam pugnare viderene? 
« et domino ſuccurrere prohibercntur, Milonemque occiſu m etiam ex ipſo Clodio 4 — et ita eſſe putarent, fecerunt id 
« ſervi Milonis (dicam enim non derivandi criminis nk, ſed ut factum eſt) neque imperante, Une ſeiente, neque pra» 
« ſcnte domino, _ ſuos quiſque ſervos in tali re facere voluiſſet.“ 


2 6% THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART 


No, with reſpect to Arguments, three things are requiſite, Firſt, the invention of 
them; ſecondly, the proper diſpoſition and arrangement of them ; and thirdly, the expreſ- 
fing of them in ſuch a ſtyle and manner, as to give them _ full — 


Tas firſt of theſe, Invention, is, without doubt, the wa material, Fey the ground- 
work of the reſt. But, with reſpect to this, I am afraid it is beyond the power of art to 
give any real aſſiſtance. Art cannot go ſo far, as to ſupply a Speaker with arguments on 
every cauſe, and every ſubje& ; though it may be of conſiderable uſe in affiſting him to ar- 
range, and expreſs thoſe, which his knowledge of the ſubje& has diſcovered. For it is one 
thing to diſcover the reaſons that are moſt proper to convince men, and another, to manage 
thoſe reaſons with moſt advantage. The latter is all that Rhetoric can pretend to. 


Tax ancient Rhetoricians did indeed attempt to go much farther than this. They attempt- 
ed to form Rhetoric into a more complete fyſtem; and proſeſſed not only to aſſiſt Public 
Speakers in ſetting off their arguments to moſt advantage; but to ſupply the defect of their 
invention, and to teach them where+to find arguments on every ſubje& and cauſe. Hence 
their Doctrine of Topics, or & Loci Communes,” and Sedes Argumentorum,” which 
makes ſo great a figure in the writings of Ariſtotle, Cicero, and Quinctilian. Theſe Topics 
or Loci, were no other than general ideas applicable to a great many different ſubjects, 
which the Orator was directed to conſult, in order to find out materials for his Speech. 
They had their intrinfic and extrinſic Loci; ſome Loci, that were common to all the dif- 
ferent kinds of Public Speaking, and ſome that were peculiar to each. The common or ge- 
neral Loci, were ſuch as Genus and Species, Cauſe and Effect, Antecedents and Conſe- 
quents, Likeneſs and Contraricty, Definition, Circumſtances of Time and Place ; and a great 
many more of the ſame kind. For each of the different kinds of Public Speaking, they had 
their © Loci Perſonarum,” and © Loci Rerum :” As in demonſtrative Orations, for inſtance, 
the heads from which any one could be decried or praiſed ; his birth, his country, his edu- 
cation, his kindred, the qualities of his body, the qualities of his mind, the fortune he en- 
joyed, the ſtations he had filled, &c. and in Deliberative Orations, the Topics that might 
be uſed in recommending any public meaſure, or diſſuading from it; ſuch as, honeſty, juſ- 
tice, facility, profit, pleaſure, glory, affiſtance from friends, mortification to enemies, and 
the like. | | . 

Tux Grecian Sophiſts were the firſt inventors of this artificial ſyſtem of Oratory ; and they 
ſhowed a prodigious ſubtility, and fertility in the contrivance of theſe Loci. Succeeding 
Rhetoricians, dazzled by the plan, wrought them up into ſo regular a ſyſtem, that one would 
think they meant to teach how a perſon might mechanically become an Orator, without 
any genius at all, They gave him receipts for making Speeches, on all manner of ſubjects. 
At the ſame time, it is evident, that though this ſtudy of common places might produce very 
ſhowy academical declamations, it could never produce uſeful diſcourſes on real buſineſs. 
The Loci indeed ſupplied a moſt exuberant fecundity of matter. One who had no other 
aim, but to talk copiouſly and plauſibly, by conſulting them on every ſubject, and laying 
hold of all that they ſuggeſted, might diſcourſe without end; and that too, though he had 
none but the moſt ſuperficial knowledge of his ſubject. But ſuch Diſcourſe, could be no 
other than trivial. What is truly ſolid and perſuaſive, muſt be drawn ** ex viſceribus cauſæ, 
from a thorough knowledge of the ſubjeft, and profound meditation on it. They who 
would direct ſtudents of Oratory to any other ſources of Argumentation, only delude them ; 
and by attempting to render Rhetoric too perfect an art, they render it, in truth, a trifling 
and childiſh ſtudy. 

Ox 
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On this doctrine, therefore, of the Rhetorical Loci or Topics, T think it ſuperfluous to 
inſiſt. If any think that the knowledge of them may contribute to improve their invention, | 
and extend their views, they may conſult Ariftotle and. Quinctilian, or what Cicero Has 
written on this head, in his Treatiſe De Inventione, his Topica, aud Second Book De ra- 
tore. But when they are to prepare a Difcourſe, by which they purpoſe to convince a Judge, 
or to produce any conſiderable effect upon an Aſſembly, I wonld adviſe them to lay aſide Mele 
common places, and to think cloſely of their fubje&t. Demoſthenes, I dare fay, confulted 
none of the Loci, when he was inciting the Athenians to take arms againſt Philip; and where 
Cicero has Ne N A to them, his Orations are ſo much the worſe on that account. 2 


I PROCEED to ! is of more real uſe, to point out the aſſiſtance that can be given, not 
with reſpect to the invention, but WES reſpect to the diſpoſition, and conduẽt of Arguments. 


Two different methods may be ofed by Orators in the conduct of their reaſoging ; the 
terms of art for which are, the Analytic, and the Synthetic method. The Analytic is,. 
when the Orator conceals his intention concerning the point he is to prove, till he has gra- 
dually brought his hearers to the deſigned concluſion, They are led on ſtep by ſtep, from 
one known truth to another, till the concluſion be ftolen upon them, as the natural conſe-- 
quence of a chain of propoſitions. As, for inſtance, when one intending to prove the be- 
ing of a God, ſets out with obſerving that every thing which we ſee in the world has had a 
beginning 3 that whatever has had a beginning, muſt have had a prior cauſe; that in human 
productions, art ſhown in the effect neceffarity iafers deſign, in the cauſe; and proceeds 
leading you on from one cauſe to another, till you arrive at one ſupreme firſt cauſe, from 
hom is derived all the order and defign viſible in his works, This is much the ſame with 
the Socratic method, by which that Philoſopher ſilenced the Sophiſts of his age. It is a 
very artful method of reaſoning ; may be carried on with much beauty, and is proper to be 
uſed when the, hearers are much prejudiced againſt any truth, and by imperceptible ſleps 


muſt be led to conviction. 


Bor there are few ſubjects that will admit this method, and Lay many occaſions on which 
it is proper to be employed. The mode of reaſoning moſt generally uſed; and moſt ſuited 
to the train. of Popular Speaking, is what is called the Synthetic; when the point to be 
proved is fairly laid down, and one Argument after another is made to bear upon it, till 


the hearers be fully convinced. 


Now, i in all arguing, one of che firſt things to be attended to is, among the various Ar- | 
gytnetits, which may occur upon a cauſe, to make a proper ſelection of ſuch as appear to 
one's ſelf the moſt ſolid ; and to employ _ theſe as the chief means of perſuaſion, Every. 
Speaker ſhould place himſelf in the fituation of a hearer, and think how he would be af- 
fected by thoſe reaſons, which he purpoſes to employ for perſuading others. For he muſt 
not expect to impoſe on mankind by mere arts of Speech. They are not ſo eafily impoſed 
on, as Public Speakers are ſometimes apt to think. Shrewdneſs and ſagacity are found 
among all ranks ; and the Speaker may be praiſed for his fine Diſcourſe, while . the hear - 


ers are not perſuaded of the An of any one thing he has uttered. W 


SupPosING the Arguments properly choſen, it is evident that their effect will, in wy 
meaſure, depend on the right arrangement of them; ſo as they ſhall not juſtle and embar- 
raſs one another, but give mutual aid; and bear with the faireſt and fulleſt direction on 


the point i in view, Concerning this, the following rules may be taken: 


Qq * 


U 
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Ix che firſt place, avoid blending Arguments confuſedly together, that are of a "TON 

nature. All Arguments whatever are directed to prove one or other of theſe three things; 

ES. that ſomething is true ; that it is morally right or fit; or that it is. profitable and good. 
* Theſe make the three great ſubjects of diſcuſſion among mankind; Truth, Duty, and In- 
tereſt. But the Arguments directed towards either of them are generically diſtinct; and he 

ho blends them all under one Topic, which he calls his Argument, as, in Sermons, eſpe- 
* — . _cially, is too often done, will render his reaſoning indiſtinct, and inelegant. Suppoſe, for 
= - | inſtance, that I am. recommending, to an Audience Benevolence, or the Love of our Neigh- | 
bour; and that I take my firſt Argument, from the inward ſatis faction which a benevolent 

E temper affords ; my ſecond, from the obligation which the example of Chriſt lays upon us 
: to this duty; and my third, from its tendency to procure us the good-will of all around us; 
my Arguments are good, but 1 have arranged them wrong: for my firſt and third Argu- 

ments are taken from conſiderations of intereſt, internal peace, and external advantages; 

and between theſe, I have introduced one, which reſts wholly upon duty. I ſhould have 

kept thoſe claſſes of Ann, which are addreſſed to different principles in human nature, 


leparate and diſſinct. 


1 the ſecond place, With regard to the different degrees of ſtrength in Gn | 
the general rule is, to advance in the way of climax, ** ut augeatur ſemper, et' increſcat 
* oratio.” This eſpecially is to be the courſe, when the Speaker has a clear cauſe, and is 
confident that he can prove it fully. He may then adventure to begin with feebler arguments; 
_ rifing gradually, and not putting forth his whole ſtrength till the laſt, when he can truſt to 
his making a ſucceſsful impreflion on the minds of hearers, prepared by what has gone be- 
— fore. But this rule is not to be always followed. For, if he diſtruſts his cauſe, and has 
but one material Argument on which to lay the ftreſs, putting leſs confidence in the reſt, 
in this caſe, it is often proper for him to place this material Argument in the frunt; to pre- 
occupy the hearers early, and make the ſtrongeſt effort at firſt ; that, having removed pre- 
judices, and difpoſed them to be favourable, the reſt of his reaſoning may be liſtened to 
with more docility. When it happens, that amidſt a variety of Arguments, there are one 
or two which. we are ſenſible are more inconcluſive than the reſt, and yet proper to be uſed, 
Cicero adviſes to place theſe in the middle, as a ftation leſs conſpicuous than either the be- 


ginning or the end, of the train of reaſoning. 


In the third place, Wes wc Arguments are ſtrong and ſatisfactory, the more they are 
diſtinguiſhed and treated apart from each other, the better. Each can then bear to be 
brought out by itſelf, placed in its full light, amplified and reſted upon. But when our 
Arguments are. doubtful, and only of the preſumptive kind, it is ſafer to throw them to- 
gether in a crowd, and to run them into one another: ut quz ſunt natura imbecilla,” 
as Quinctilian ſpeaks, „ mutuo auxilio ſuſtineantur;“ that though infirm of themſelves, 
they may ſerve mutually to prop each other. He gives a good example, in the caſe of one 
who was accuſed. of murdering a relation, to whom he was heir. Direct proof was want- 
ing; but, you expected a ſucceſſion, and a great ſucceſſion; you was in diſtreſt circum- 
_ * ſtances ; you was puſhed to the utmoſt by your creditors ; you had offended your relati- 
c on, who had made you his heir; you knew that he was juſt then intending to alter his 
«will ; no time was to be loſt. Each of theſe particulars, by itſelf,” ſays the Author, © is 
«* inconcluſive ; but when they were aſſembled in one groupe, they have effect.“ 


Or the diſtinct Amplification of one perſuaſive Argument, we have a moſt beautiful 


example,” in Cicero's Oration for Milo. The Argument is taken, from a circumſtance of 


— 
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ime. Milo was candidate for the Conſüllbip! and Clodius was killed a few days before he 
election. He aſks, if any one could believe that Milo would be mad enough, at ſuch a cri- 


tical time, by a moſt odious affaſſination, to alienate from himſelf the favour of the people, 


whoſe ſuffrages he was ſo anxiouſly courting ? This Argument, the moment it is ſuggeſted, 
appears to have conſiderable weight. But it was not enough, ſimply to ſuggeſt it; it could 


bear to be dwelt upon, and brought out into full light. The Orator, therefore, draws a 


_ juſt and ſtriking picture of that ſolicitous attention with which candidates, at fuch a ſeaſon, | 


always found it neceſſary to cultivate the good opinion of the people. Quo tempore,“ 

ſays he, (Scio enim quam timida fit ambitio, quantaque et quam ſollicita, cupiditas con- 
« ſulatis) omnia, non modo quz reprehendi palam, fed etiam quz obſcure cogitare poſ- 
« ſunt, timemus. Rumorem, fabulam fiftam et falſam, perhorreſcimus; ora omnium at» 
“ que oculos intuemur. Nihil enim eſt tam tenerum, tam aut fragile aut flexibile, quam 
© yoluntas ergo nos ſenſuſque civium, qui non modo improbitati iraſcuntur candidatorum, 
« ſed etiam in recte factis ſæpe faſtidiunt.” From all which he moſt juſtly concludes, * Hunc 


« diem igitur Campi, ſperatum atque exoptatum, ' fibi proponens Milo, cruentis manibus, 


« ſcelus atque facinus præ ſe ferens, ad illa centuriarum auſpicia veniebat? Quam hoc in 
« illo minimum credibile !*” Bur bnd ſuch — as this be extremely beautiful, 


I muſt add a caution, 


lx the fourth place, againſt extending n too far, FP aukiphying Our too 
much. This ſerves rather to render a cauſe ſuſpected, than to give it weight. An un- 
neceſſary multiplicity of Arguments, both burdens the memory, and detracts from the weight 


of that conviction, Which a few well choſen Arguments carry. It is to be obſerved too, 


that in the Amplification of Arguments, a diffuſe and ſpreading method, beyond the bounds 
of reaſonable illuſtration, is always enfeebling. It takes off greatly from that ** vis et acu- 
© men,” which ſhould be the diſtinguiſhing character of the Argumentative Part of a Dif- 
courſe. When a Speaker dwells long on a favourite Argument, and ſeeks to turn it into 
every poſſible light, it almoſt always happens, that, fatigued with the effort, he loſes the 
ſpirit with which he ſer out; and concludes with feebleneſs, what he began with force. 
There is a proper temperance in reaſoning, as there is in other parts of a Diſcourſe. 


AFTER due Mtention given to the proper arrangement of Arguments, which is next re- 
quiſite for their ſucceſs, is to expreſs them in ſuch a ſtyle, and to deliver them in ſuch a 


manner, as ſhall give them full force. On theſe heads I muſt refer the Reader to the di- 


reftions I have given in treating of Style, in former Lectures; and to the directions I am x af 
terwards to give concerning Pronunciation and n 


I PROCEED, therefore, next, to another eſſential part of Diſcourſe which I * 
as the fifth in order, that is, the Pathetic ; in which, if any where, Eloquence reigns, and 


exerts its power. 1 ſhall not, in beginning this head, take up time in combating the ſeru- 


ples of thoſe who have moved a queſtion, whether it be conſiſtent with tairacls and candor 
Q 2 | in 


"A 8 the timidity goes of fuch as are candidates for public. offices, and how many anxious 
cares and attentions, a canvaſs for the Conſulſip neceſſarily carries along with it. On ſuch an occaſion, we are afraid not 
only of what we may ly be reproached with, but of what others may think of us in ſceret. The ſlighteſt rumour, 

the moſt improbable ta that can be deviſed to our prejudice, alarms-and diſconcerts us. We ſtudy the countenance, and 
the looks, of all around us. For nothing is fo delicate, fo frail, and uncertain, as the public favour. Our fellow citizens 
* not only are juſtly offended with the vices of candidates, but even on occaſion of meritorious actions, are apt to conceive 
* capricious Allzu ſts. 1s there then the leaſt credibility, that Milo, after having fo long fixed his attention on the im 
© ant and wiſhed for day of election, would dare to have any —_— of ("Ive himſelf beſore the auguſt Altai 
_ * the People, as a,murderer and aſſaſſin, with his hauds embrued in blood? 


av 
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in a Public Speaker, to addreſs the paſſions of his Audience ? This is a queſtion about words 
alone, and which common ſenſe cafily determines. In enquiries after mere truth, in mat- 
ters of ſimple information and inſtruction, there is no queſtion that the paſſions have no con- 
dern, and that all attempts to move them are abſurd. Wherever conviction is the object, it 
is the underſtanding alone that is to be applied to. It is by argument and reaſoning, that 
one man attempts to ſatisfy another of what is true, or right, or juſt ; but if perſuaſion be 
the object, the caſe is changed. In all chat relates to practice, there is no man who ſeri- 


| ouſly means to perſuade another, but addreſſes himſelf to his paſſions more or leſs; for this 


plain reaſon, that paſſions are the great ſprings of human action. The moſt virtuous man, 
in treating of the moſt virtuous ſubject, ſeeks to touch the heart of him to whom he ſpeaks ; 
and makes no ſcruple to raiſe his . at injuſtice, or his pity to the diſtreſſed, though 


pity and indignation be pe | 


Is wening: of this part of Eloquence, the ancients wade the ſame ſort of attempt as they 
employed with reſpect to the argumentative part, in order to bring Rhetoric into a more per- 


fect ſyſtem. They enquired metaphyſically into the nature of every paſſion ; they gave a 


definition, and a deſcription of it; they treated of its cauſes, its effects, and its concomi- 
tants ; and thence deduced rules for working upon it. Ariſtotle in particular has, in his 
Treatiſe upon Rhetoric, diſcuſſed the nature of the paſſions with much profoundneſs and 
ſubtility; and what he has written on that head, may be read with no ſmall profit, as a va- 


luable piece of Moral Philoſophy ; but whether it will have any effect in rendering an Ora- 


tor more pathetic, is to me doubtful. It is not, I am afraid, any philoſophical knowledge 


of the paſſions, that can confer this talent. We muſt be indebted for it to Nature, to 


a certain ſtrong and happy ſenſibility of mind; and one may be a moſt thorough adept in 
all the ſpeculative knowledge that can be acquired concerning the paſſions, and nemain at the 
ſame time a cold and dry Speaker, The uſe of rules and inftruftions on this, or any other 


part of Oratory, is not to ſupply the want of genius, but to direct it where it is found, into 


its proper channel; to aſſiſt it in exerting itſelf with moſt advantage, and to prevent the errors 
and extravagancies into which it is ſometimes apt to run. On the head of the e, the 
following directions appear to me to be uſeful, | 


Fi e is.©o condder carefully, whether the flje@'vdmic the N and render i 
proper 3 and if it does, what part of the Diſcourſe is the moſt proper for attempting it. 'To 
determine theſe points belongs to good ſenſe; for it is evident, that there are many ſubjects 


- which. admit not the Pathetic at all, and that even in thoſe that are ſuſceptible of it, an at- 


tempt to excite the paſſions i in the wrong place, may expoſe an Orator to ridicule. All that 


can be ſaid in general is, that if we expect any emotion which we raiſe to have a laſting ef- 


fect, we muſt be careful to bring over to our fide, in the firſt place, the underſtanding and 
judgment. The hearers muſt be convinced that there are good and ſufficient grounds, for 
their entering with warmth into the cauſe. They muſt be able to juſtify to themſelves the 


. paſſion which they feel; and remain ſatisfied that they are not carried away by mere deluſi- 


on. Unleſs their minds be brought into this ſtate, although they may have been heated by 


the Orator's diſcourſe, yet, as ſoon as he ceaſes to ſpeak, they will reſume their ordinary 


tone of thought; and the emotion which he has raiſed will die entirely away. Hence moſt 
writers aflign the Pathetic to the Peroration or Concluſion, as its natural place; and, no 
doubt, all other things being equal, this is the impreſſion that one would chuſe to make laſt, 
leaving the minds of the hearers warmed with the ſubject, after argument and reaſoning had 


produced their full effect: but 1 2 is enn T muſt ale, 
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In the ſecond place, never to ſet apart a head of diſcourſe in form, for raifing any paſſion 3 
never give warning that you are about to be pathetic ; and call upon your hearers, as is ſome- 
times done, to follow you in the attempt. This almoſt never fails to prove a refrigerant 
to paſſion. It puts the hearers immediately on their guard, and diſpoſes them for criticiſing, 
much, more than for being moved. The indirect method of making an impreſſion is likely to 
be more ſucceſsful ; when you ſeize the critical moment that is favourable to emotion, in 
whatever part of the diſcourſe it occurs; and then, after due preparation, throw in fuch 
_ circumſtances, and preſent fuch glowing i images, as may kindle their paſſions before they are 


aware. This can often be done more happily, in a few ſentences inſpired by natural 1-0 
than in a long and ſtudied Addreſs, | 


Ix the third place, It is neceſſary to obſerve, that ce is a great difference between ſhow- 
ing the hearers that they ought to be moved, and actually moving them. This diſtinction is 
not ſufficiently attended to, eſpecially by Preachers, who, if they have a head in their Ser- 
mon to ſhow how much we are bound to be grateful to God, or to be compaſſionate to the 
diſtreſt, are apt to imagine this to be a pathetic part- Now, all the Arguments you produce 
to ſhowMe, why it is my duty, why it is reaſonable and fit, that I ſhould be moved in a cer- 
tain way, go no further than to diſpoſe or prepare me for entering into ſuch an emotion; 
but they do not actually excite it. To every emotion or paſſion, Nature has adapted a ſet of 
correſponding objects; and, without ſetting theſe before the mind, it is not in the power of 
any Orator to raiſe that emotion. I am warmed with gratitude, I am touched with compaſ- 
fion, not when a Speaker ſhows me that theſe are noble diſpoſitions, and that it is my duty 
to feel them; or when he exclaims againſt me for my indifference and coldneſs. All this 
time, he is ſpeaking only to my reaſon or conſcience. He muſt deſcribe the kindneſs and 
tenderneſs of my friend ; he muſt ſet before me the diſtreſs ſuffered by the perſon for whom 
"he would intereſt me; then, and not till then, my heart begins to be touched, my gratitude 
or my compaſſion begin to flow. The foundation, therefore, of all ſucceſsful execution in 
the way of Pathetic Oratory is, to paint the object of that paſſion which we wiſh to raiſe, in 
the moſt natural and ſtriking manner; to deſcribe it with ſuch circumſtances as are likely to 
awaken it in the minds of others. Every paſſion is moſt ſtrongly excited by ſenſation ; as an- 
ger, by the feeling of an injury, or the preſence of the injurer. Next to the influence of 
Senſe, is that of Memory; and next to Memory, is, the influence of the Imagination. Of 
this power, therefore, the Orator muſt avail himſelf, ſo as to ſtrike the imagination of the 
hearers with circumſtgaces which, in luſtre and ſteadineſs, reſemble thoſe of en and 
Remembrance. In order to accompliſh this, 

Ix the fourth place, the only effectual method is, to be moved yourſelves. | There are 4 
thouſand intereſting circumſtances ſuggeſted by real paſſion, which no art can imitate, and 
no refinement can ſupply. There is obviouſly a contagion among the paſſions. + © 


Ut ridentibus arrident, fic flentibus adflent, 
Humani vultus. ' 


The internal emotion. of the Speaker adds a pathos to his words, his looks, his geſtures, 
and his whole manner, which exerts a power almoſt irreſiſtible over thoſe who hear him“. 


But 


* «« Quid enim aliud eſt cauſz ut lugentes, in 9 dolore, diſertifſime quzdam exclamare videantur ; et ira nonunquam 
in indoctis quoque eloquentiam faciat z quim quod illis ineſt vis mentis, et veritas ipſa Morum ? quare in iis quꝶm veriſi- 
% milia eſſe volumus, ſimus ipſi ſimiles eorum qui vere patiuntur, affeftibus; et a tali animo proficiſcatur oratio qualem fa- 
* cere judicem volet, —Afliciamur antequam afficere concmur.” Quinxcrt, lid, 6, 


| 
| 
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But on this point, though the moſt material of all, I ſhall not now inſiſt, as I have often had 
occaſion before to ſhow, that all attempts towards e Pathetic, when we are not mov- 
ed ourſelves, expoſe us to certain ridicule. 


merit ran, who diſcourſes upon this ſubject with much good ſenſe, takes pains to in- 
form us of the method which he uſed, when he was a Public Speaker, for entering. into 
thoſe paſſions which he wanted to excite in others; ſetting before his own imagination what 
he calls; ( Phantafiz” or © Vifiones,” ſtrong pictures of the diſtreſs or indignities which 
they had ſuffered, whoſe cauſe he was to plead, and for whom he was to intereſt his hearers; 
dwelling upon theſe, and putting himſelf in their fituation, till he was affected by a paffion 


Lfimilar to that which the perſons; themſelves had felt“. To this method he attributes all the 
ſucceſs he ever had in Public Speaking; and there can be no doubt, that whatever tends to 


increaſe an Orator's ſenſibility, will add greatly to his Pathetic Powers. 


| Is the fifth place, It is neceflary to attend to the proper language of the paſſions, We 
ſhould obſerve in what manner any one expreſſes himſelf who is under the power W real 
and a ſtrong paſſion ; and we ſhall always find his Language unaffected and fimple. It may 


be animated, indeed, with bold and ſtrong figures, but it will have no ornament or finery. 


He is not at leiſure to follow out the play of Imagination. His mind being wholly ſeized * 
one object which has heated it, he has no other aim, but to repreſent that, in all its c 
ſtances, as ſtrongly as he feels it. This muſt be the Style of the Orator, when he would be 
pathetic 3 and this will be his Style, if he ſpeaks from real feeling; bold, ardent, ſimple. 
No ſort of deſcription will then ſucceed, but what is written © fervente calamo.” If he ſtay 


till he can work up his Style, and poliſh and adorn it, he will infallibly cool his own'ardor ; 


and then he will touch the heart no more. His compoſition will become frigid ; jt will be 
the Language of one who deſcribes, but who does not feel. We muſt take notice, that there 
is a great difference between painting to the imagination, and painting to the heart. The 
one may be done coolly, and at leiſure: the other, muſt always be rapid and ardent. In the 
former, art and labour may be ſuffered to appear; in the latter, no effect can follow, unleſs 


it ſcem to be the work of nature only. 


% 


- In theifixth place, Avoid interweaving any ** of a n nature with the pathetic 


/ part of a Diſcourſe. Beware of all digreſſions, which may interrupt or turn aſide the natural 


courſe of the paſſion, when once it begins to riſe and ſwell. Sacrifice all beauties, however 


bright and ſhowy, which would divert the mind from the principal object, and which would 
- amuſe the imagination, rather than touch the heart. Hence compariſons are always dan- 


gerous, and generally quite improper, in the midſt of paſſion. Beware even of reaſoning 


unſeaſonably; or, at leaſt, of carrying on a long and ſubtile train of Mater on occaſions 


when the principal aim is to excite warm emotions. 


Ix the laſt place, Never attempt ceolonging the Pathetic too much. Warm emotions are 


too violent to be laſting f. e the proper time of making a retreat; of making a tran- 
fition | 


9 66 Ut hominem occiſum querar; non omnia quz in re preſenti accidifſe credibile eſt, in occulis habebo? Non percuſſor 
« jllefubitos erumpet ? non expareſcet circumveutus ? exclamfabit, vel rogabit, vel fugiet ? non ferientem, non concidentem 
4% yidebo ? non animo ſanguis, et pallor, et gemitus, extremus denique expirantis hiatus, inſidet Ubi vero miſeratione 
« opus erit, nobis ea de quibus querimur accidifle credamus, atque id animo noſtro perfuadeamus. Nos illi ſimus, quos 
« gravia, indigna, triſtia, paſſos queramur. Nec agamus * quaſi alienam; fed aſſuma mus parumper illum dolorem. Ita 
10 Hong qu in ſimili noſtro caſu dicturi eſſemus. Lib. 6 

6s — — debet eſſe longa miſeratio; nam cum veros dolores mitiget tempus, citius evaneſcat, neceſſe eſt illa, quam 

xzimus, imago: in qua, fi moramur, lacrymis fatigator auditor, et requieſcit, et ab illo quem ceperat impetu, 

4 in rationem redit. Non patiamur igitur frigeſcere hoc opus; et aſſectum, cum ad ſummum perduxerimus, relinquamus; 
nec ſperemus fore, ut aliena mala quiſquam diu ploret. Geier. _ | 
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fition from the paſſionate to the calm tone; in ſuch a manner, however, as to deſcend with- 
out falling, by keeping up the ſame ſtrain of Sentiment that was carried 'on before, though 
now exprefling it with more moderation. Above alt things, beware of ſtraining paſſion too 
far; of attempting to raiſe it to unnatural heights. Preſerve always a due regard to what 
the hearers will bear; and remember, that he who ſtops not at the proper point ; Who at- 


tempts to carry them farther, in paſſion, than they will follow him, deſtroys his whole de- 
fign. By endeavouring to warm them too much, he takes the moſt effectual method of 


freezing them completely. 


HaviNG given theſe rules concerning the Pathetic, I ſhall give one example ER Cicero, 
which will ſerve to illuſtrate ſeveral of them, particularly the laſt. It ſhall be taken from 
his laſt Oration againſt Verres, wherein he deſcribes the cruelty exerciſed by Verres, when 
Governor of Sicily, againſt one - Gavius, a Roman citizen. This Gavius had made his 
eſcape from priſon, into which he had been thrown by the Governor; and when juſt em- 


barking at Meſſina, thinking himſelf now ſafe, had uttered ſome threats, that when he had 


once arri at Rome, Verres ſhould hear of him, and be brought to account for having 
put a Roman citizen in chains. The Chief Magiſtrate: of Meſſina, a creature of Verres's, 


inſtantly apprehends him, and gives information of his threatnings. The behaviour of * 


| Verres, on this occaſion, is deſcribed in the moſt pictureſque manner, and with all the cd 


lours which were proper, in order to excite againſt him the public indignation. He thanks 


the Magiſtrate of Meflina for his diligence, Filled with rage, he comes into the Forum 
orders Gavius to be brought forth, the executioners to attend, and againſt the laws, and 
contrary to the well-known privileges of a Roman citizen, commands him to be ſtripped 
naked, bound, and ſcourged publicly in a cruel manner. Cicero then proceeds thus; 
© Cxzdebatur virgis, in medio foro Meſſanæ, civis Romanus, Judices every word riſes 
above another in deſcribing this flagrant enormity. and, ** Judices,” is brought out at the 
end with the greateſt propriety : © Cædebatur virgis, in medio foro Meflanz, civis Roma» 
nus, Judices ! cum interea, nullus gemitus, nulla vox alia iſtius miſeri, inter dolorem 
tt crepitumque plagarum audiebatur, niſi hæc, Civis Romanus ſum. Hac fe commemora- 
© tione civitatis, omnia verbera depulſurum a corpore arbitrabatur. Is non modo hoc non 

perfecit, ut. virgarum vim deprecaretur, ſed cum imploraret ſzpius uſurparetque nomen 


* 2 ; 
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© civis, crux, crux inquam, infelici iſto. & ærumnoſo, qui nunquam iſtam poteſtatem vide- 


tt rat, comparabatur. O nomen dulce libertatis ! O jus eximium noſtræ civitatis ! O Lex. 


« Porcia, legeſque Semproniz Huccine omnia tandem reciderunt, ut civis Romanus, in 


„ provincia populi Romani, in oppido fœderatorum, ab eo qui beneficio eren Romani 


« faſces ct ſecures haberet, TO in foro, virgis. cxderetur®!” 


Varwme can: be fuer, nor alt conducted than this oulliige. The circumſtances: are 


well choſen for exciting both the compaſſion of his hearers for Gävius, and their indigua- 


tion. againſt Verres. The ſtyle is ſimple; and the PRO RR the Addreſs to 
Liberty 


* « In the midſt of the market-place of Meſſana, a Roman Citizen, O Judges! was cruelly ſconrged with rods; whes, ia 
the mean time, amidſt the noiſe of the blows which he ſuffered, no voice, no complaint of this unhappy man was heard, 


except this exclamation, Remember that I am a Roman citizen By pleading this privilege of his birthright, he hoped to 


have ſtopped the ſtrokes of the executioner. But his hopes were vain ; for, ſo far was he from being able to obtain there- 
4 by any mitigation of his torture, that when be continued to repeat this exclamation, and to plead the rights of a citizen, 
* acroſs, a croſs, I ſay, was preparing to be ſet up for the execution of this unfortunate perſon, who never before had be- 
© held that inſtrument of cruel death. O ſacred and honoured name of Liberty! O boaſted and revered privilege of 'a No- 
« man Citizen } © ye Porcian and Sempronian Laws ! to this iſſue. have ye all come, that a Citizen of Rome, in a province 
of the Roman Empire, within an allied city, ſhould publicly, in a GP place, be loaded with chains, aud beaten with 
++ rods, at the command of one who, from Us favour of the Roman people alone, derived all OVER EEE 


« power! 


. 
| 
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Liberty and the Laws, is well-timed, nd in the proper Style of Paſſion. The Orator goes | 


on to exaggerate Verres's eruelty ſtill farther, by another very ſtriking circumſtance. He 
ordered a gibbet to be erected for Gavius, not in the common place of execution, but juſt 


the ſea-ſhore, over againſt the coaſt of Italy. Let him,” ſaid he, who boaſts ſo much 


&« of his being a Roman citizen, take a view from his gibbet of his own country.---This baſe 
s inſult over a dying man is the leaſt part of his guilt. --It was not Gavius alone that Verres 


"©. meant to infult; but it was you, O Romans ! it was every citizen who now hears me; in 


« the perſon of Gavius, he ſcoffed at your rights, and ſhowed in what contempt he held the 
« Roman . and Roman liberties.“ 


— 


„ HitrazzRTo all is beautiful, animated, RIG and the model would have been werlels, 


if Cicero had topped at this point. But his redundant and florid genius carried him fur- 
ther. He muſt needs intereſt, not his hearers only, but the beaſts, the mountains, and the 
ſtones, againſt Verres : Si hæc non ad cives Romanos, non ad amicos noſtræ civiratis, 
„ non ad cos qui populi Romani nomen audiſſent; denique fi non ad homines verum ad 
« beſtias; atque ut longius progrediar, ſi an aliqua deſertiſſima ſolitudine, fax: et ad 
00 ſcopulos, hæc conqueri et deplorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta et 
© tam indigni rerum atrocitate commoverentur*.” This, with all the deference due to ſo 
eloquent an Orator, we muſt pronounce to be Declamatory, not Pathetic. This is ſtrain- 
ing the Language of paſſion too far. Every hearer ſees this immediately to be a ſtudied 


figure of Rhetoric; it may amuſe him, but inſtead of inflaming him more, it, in truth, 


cools his paſſion. So dangerous it is to give ſcope to a AE imagination, when one in- 


* to make a ſtrong and * impreſfion. 1 


N o other part of Diſcourſe remains now to be treated of, except the Piegeatiod? or Con- 


eluſion. Concerning this, it is needleſs to ſay much, becauſe it muſt vary ſo conſiderably, ac- 
cording to the ſtrain of the preceding Diſcourſe. Sometimes, the whole pathetic part comes 


in moſt properly at the Peroration. Sometimes, when the Diſcourſe has been entirely argu- 
mentative, it is fit to conclude with ſumming up the Arguments, placing them in one view, 
and leaving the impreflion of them, full and ſtrong, on the mind of the Audience. For, the 
great rule of a Concluſion, and what nature obviouſly ſuggeſts, is, to 855 that laſt on which 


ve chooſe that the frreagely of our cauſe ſhould reſt. 


In Sermons,. n from whine bas been ſaid, make a common Conclufion. With re- 
gard to theſe,” care ſhould: be taken, not only that they riſe naturally, but (hat is leſs com- 


monly attended to), that they ſhould ſo much agree with the ſtrain uf ſentiment throughout 


the Diſcourſe, as not to break the unity of the Sermon. For inferences, how juſtly ſoever 


they may be deduced from the doctrine of the Text, yet have, a bad effect, if, at the Con- 


eluſion of a Diſcourſe, they introduce ſome ſubject altogether new, and turn off our attenti- 
on from the main object to which the Preacher had directed our thoughts. They appear, in 
this cafe, like excreſcences jutting out from the body, which had better have been wanted ; 
and tend to cafecble the * which the Compoſition, as a whole, is calculated to 
make. 


i: re | | T 
HE 


% Were 1 pe in lamenting thoſe inſtances of an atrocious oppreſſon and cruelty, not among an aſſembly of Ro- 


* man citizens, not among the allies of out ſtate, not among thoſe who had ever heard the name of the Roman people, not 


« even among human creatures, but in the mid(t of the brute creation ; and to go farther, were I pouring forth my lamen- 
4 tations'to the ſtones, and to the rocks, in ſome remote and deſert 'vildern even thoſe mute and inanimate beings 
« would, at the recital of ſach ſhocking indignities, be thrown into commotion,” 


„ 


- 
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Tu moſt eloquent of the French, perhaps, indeed, of all modern Orators, Boſſuet, 
Biſhop of Meaux, terminates in a very moving manner, his funeral Oration on the great 
prince of Conde, with this return upon himſelf, and his old age: Accept, O Prince 
« theſe laſt efforts of a voice which you once well knew. With you, all my funeral Diſ- 
« courſes are now to end. Inſtead of deploring the death of others, henceforth, it ſhall 
« be my ſtudy to learn from you, how my own may be bleſſed. Happy, if warned by thoſe 
« grey hairs, of the account which I muſt ſoon give of my miniſtry, I reſerve, ſolely, for 
« that flock whom I ought to feed with the word of life, the feeble remains of a voice 
« which now trembles, and of an ardor, which is now on the point of being extinct“.“ 


In all Diſcourſes, it is a matter of importance to hit the preciſe time of concluding, ſo 
as to bring our Diſcourſe juſt to a point; neither ending abruptly and unexpectedly; nor 
diſappointing the expectation cf the hearers, when they look for our being done; and con- 
tinuing to hover round and round the Concluſion, till they become heartily tired of us, 
We ſhould endeavour to go off with a good grace; not to end with a languiſhing and 
drawling Sentence; but to cloſe with dignity and ſpirit, that we may leave the minds of the 
hearers warm; and diſmiſs them with a favourable- impreſſion of the Subject, and of the 


Speaker. 


K 
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LECTURE XXXII. 


PRONUNCIATION, OR .DELIVERY. 


AVING treated of ſeveral general heads relating to Eloquence, or Public Speak- 

ing, I now proceed to another very important part of the ſubject yet remaining, 

that is, the Pronunciation, or Delivery of a Diſcourſe. How much ſtreſs was laid 

upon this by the moſt eloquent of all Orators, Demoſthenes, appears from a noted ſaying 
of his, related both by Cicero and Quinctilian; when being aſked, What was the firſt point 
in Oratory ? he anſwered, Delivery; and being aſked, What was the ſecond ? and after- 
wards, What was the third ? he ſtill anſwered, Delivery. There is no wonder, that he 
ſhould have rated this ſo high, and that for improving himſelf in it, he ſhould have employ- 
ed thoſe aſſiduous and painful labours, which all the ancients take ſo much notice ot; for, 
beyond doubt, nothing is of more importance. To ſuperficial thinkers, the management 
of the voice and geſture, in Public Speaking, may appear to relate to Decoration only, and 
to be one of the inferior arts of catching an Audience. But this is far from being the caſe. 
R r | Ir 


% Agrecz ces derniers efforts d'une voix que vous fut connue. Vous mettrex fin à tous ces diſcours. Au lieu de deplorer 
* la mort des autres, Grand Prince! dorenavant je veux apprendre de vous, à rendre la mienne fainte«,, Heureux, ſi averti 
par ces chevaux blancs du compte que je dois rendre de mon adminiſtration, je reſerve au troupeau que je dois nourrir de 
* la parole de vie, les reſtes d'une voix qui tombe, & d'une ardeur qui s'6teint.” —Theſe are the laſt ſentences of that Orati- 
on: but the whole of the Peroration from that paſſage, Venez, peuples, vencz maintenant, &c. though it is too long 


"for inſertion, is a great maſter-picce of Pathetic Eloquence. 
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It is intimately connected with what is, or ought to be, the end of all Publie Speaking, Per- 
ſuaſion: and therefore deſerves the ſtudy of the moſt grave aud ſerious Ne as muck. 


as of thoſe, whoſe only aim it is to . 


For, let it be conſidered, whenever we addreſs adi to others by words, our inten. 
tion certainly is to make ſome impreſſion on thoſe to whom we ſpeak ; it is to convey to 


them our own ideas and emotions. Now the tone of our voice, our looks, and geſtures, 


interpret our ideas and emotions ao leſs than words do; nay, the impreſſion they make on 
others, is frequently much ſtronger than any that words can make. We often ſee that an 


- expreflive look, or a paſſionate cry, unaccompanied by words, convey to others more for- 


cible ideas, and rouſe within them ſtronger paſſions, than can be communicated by the mot 
eloquent Diſcourſe. The fignification of our ſentiments, made by tones and geſtures, has 


this advantage above that made by words, that it is the Language of nature. It is that me- 
thod of interpreting our mind, which nature has dictated to all, and which is underſtood 


by all; whereas, words are only arbitrary, conventional ſymbols of our ideas; and, by 


| conſequence, muſt make a more feeble impreſſion. S0 true is this, that, to render words 


fully ſignificant, they muſt, almoſt in'every caſe, receive ſome aid from the manner of Pro- 
nunciation and Delivery; and he who, in ſpeaking, ſhould employ bare words, without 


_ _enforcing them by proper tones and accents, would leave us with a faint and indiſtinct im- 
preflion, often with a doubtful and ambiguous conception, of what he had delivered. Nay, 


ſo. cloſe is the connection between certain ſentiments and the proper manner ot pronouncing 
them, that he who does not pronounce them after that manner, can never perſuade us, that 
he believes, or feels, the ſentiments themſelves. His Delivery may be ſuch, as to give the 
lie to all that he aſſerts. When Marcus Callidius accuſed one of an attempt to poiſon him, 
but enforced his accuſation in a languid manner, and without any warmth.or earneſtneſs of 
Delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the accuſed perſon, improved this into an argument of 
the falſity of the charge, An tu, M. Callidi nifi fingeres, fic ageres?” In Shakeſpearc's 
Richard. II. the Ducheſs. of York thus. impeaches the fincerity of her huſband : 


Pleads he in carneſt ?---Look upon his face, 

His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jeſt ; | 

His words come from his mouth ; ours, from our breaft ; 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 
| We pray with heart and ſoul. 8 


Bor, I believe it is needleſs to ſay any more, in . to ſhow the high importance of a 
good Delivery. I proceed, therefore, to ſuch a Amar as appear to me moſt uſeful to 


be made on this head: 


Tux great objects which every Public Speaker will naturally have in his eye in forming 
his Delivery, are, firſt, to ſpeak ſo as to be fully and eaſily underſtood by all who hear him; 
aud next, to ſpeak with grace and force, ſo as to pleaſe and to move his Audience. Let us 


confider what i is moſt important with my ont to each of theſeꝰ. 
In ter to be fully and eaſily ane. the four chief requiſites are, a due degree 


_ ef Loudneſs of Voice; Diſtinctneſs; Slowneſs ; and Propriety of Pronunciation. 
5 95 | Tas 
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Tux firſt attention of every Public Speaker, doubtleſs, muſt be, to make himſelf be 
heard by all thoſe to whom he ſpeaks. He muſt endeavour-to fill with his voice, the ſpace - 
occupied by the Aſſembly. This power of voice, it may be thought, is wholly a natural 

talent. It is ſo in a good meaſure; but, however, may receive conſiderable aſſiſtance from 

art, Much depends for this purpoſe on the proper pitch, and management of the voice. 

Every man has three pitches in his voice; the High, the Middle, and the Low one. The 

High is, that which he uſes in calling aloud to ſome one at a diſtance, The Low is, when 

he approaches to a-whiſper. The Middle is, that which he employs in common converſati- 

on, and which he ſhould uſe for ordinary in public Diſcourſe, For it is a great miſtake, 

to imagine that one muſt take the higheſt pitch of his voice, in order to be well heard by a 

great Aſſembly. This is confounding two things which are different, Loudneſs, or Strength 

of Sound, with the key, or note on which we ſpeak. A Speaker may reader his voice 

louder, without altering the key ; and we will always be able to give moſt body, moſt per- 

ſevering force of ſound, to that pitch of voice, to which in converſation we are accuſtom- 

ed. Whereas, by ſetting out on our higheſt pitch or key, we certainly allow ourſelves leſs 

compaſs, and are likely to ſtrain and outrun our voice before we have done. We ſhall fa- 

tigue ourſelves, and ſpeak with pain; and whenever a man ſpeaks with pain to himſelf, he 
is always heard with pain by his Audience. Give the voice therefore full ſtrength and 

ſwell of ſound ; but always pitch it on your ordinary ſpeaking key. Make it a conſtant rule 

never to utter a greater quantity of voice, than you can afford without pain to yourſelves, 

and without any extraordinary effort. As long as you keep within theſe bounds, the other 

organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to diſcharge their ſeveral offices with caſe; and you will 

always have your voice under command, But whenever you tranſgreſs theſe bounds, you 

give up the reins, and have no longer any management of it. It is an uſeful rule too, in 

order to be well heard, to fix our eye on ſome of the moſt diſtant perſons in the Aﬀembly, 

and to conſider ourſelves as {peaking to them. We naturally and mechanically utter our 
words with ſuch a degree of ſtrength, as to make onrſelves be heard by one to whom we 

addreſs ourſelves, provided he be within the reach of our voice. As this is the caſe in com- 

mon converſation, it will hold alſo in Public Speaking. But remember, that in public as 

well as in converſation, it is poſſible to offend by ſpeaking too loud. This extreme hurts 

the ear, by making the voice come upon it in rumbling indiſtinct maſſes ; beſides its giving 

the Speaker the diſagreeable appearance of one who endeavoury, to compel a * mere 

vehemence and force of ſound. 


In the next place, to being well heard, and clearly underſtood, d iſtinctneſs of articulati= 
on contributes more; perhaps, than mere loudneſs of ſound, The quantity of ſound neceſ- 
ſary to fill even a large ſpace, is ſmaller than is commonly imagined ; and with diſtinct arti- 
culation, a man of a weak voice will make it reach farther, than the ſtrongeſt voice can 
reach without it. To this, therefore, every Public Speaker ought to pay great attention. 
He muſt give every ſound which he utters its due proportion, and make every ſyllable, and 
even every letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard diſtinctly; without flurring, 


whiſpering, or ſuppreſſing any of the proper ſounds. 


In the third place, In order to articulate diſtinctly, moderation is requiſite with regard to 
the ſpeed of pronouncing. - Precipitancy of Speech, confounds all articulation, and all 
meaning. I need ſcarcely obſerve, that there may be alſo an extreme on the oppoſite ſide. 
It is obvious, that a lifeleſs, drwwling Pronunciation, which allows the minds of the hearers 
to be always outrunning the — muſt render every Diſcourſe inſipid and fatiguing- But 
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the extreme of ſpeaking too faſt is wack more common, and requires the more to be:guard. 
ed againſt, becauſe, when it has grown up into a habit, few errors are more difficult to be 
corrected· To pronounce with a proper degree of flowneſs, and with full and clear Arti- 
culation, is the firſt thing to be ſtudied by all who begin to ſpeak in public; and cannot be 
too much recommended to them. Such a Pronunciation, gives weight and dignity to their 
Diſcourſe. It is a great aſſiſtance to the voice, by the pauſes and reſts which it allows it 
more eaſily to make; and it enables the Speaker to ſwell all his ſounds, both with more 
Force, and more muſic. It aſſiſts him alſo in preſerving a due command of himſelf ; where. 
ns a rapid and hurried manner, is apt to excite that flutter of ſpirits, which is the greateſt 
enemy to all right execution in the way of Oratory, © Promptum fit os, ſays Quinctilian, 
non præceps, moderatum, non lentum.” TR 


AFTER theſe fundamental attentions to the pitch and management of the voice, to diſ- 
tinct Articulation, and to a proper degree of ſlowneſs of ſpeech, what a Public Speaker 
muſt, in the fourth place, ſtudy, is, propriety of Pronunciation; or the giving to every 
word, which he utters, that found which the moſt polite uſage of the language appropriates 
to it; in oppoſition, to broad, vulgar, or provincial Pronunciation. This is requiſite, both 
for ſpeaking intelligibly, and for ſpeaking with grace or beauty. Inſtructions concerning 
this Article, can be given by the living voice only. But there is one obſervation, which it 
may not be improper here to make. In the Engliſh Language, every word which conſiſts 
of more ſyllables than one, has one accented ſyllable. The accent reſts ſometimes on the 
vowel, ſometimes on the conſonant, Seldom, or never, is there more than one accented 
ſyllable in any Engliſh word, however long; and the genius of the language requires the 
voice to mark that fyllable by a ſtronger percuſſion, and to paſs more lightly over the reſt. 
Now, having once learned the proper feats of theſe accents, it is an important rule, to 
give every word juſt the fame accent in Public Speaking, as in common Diſcourſe. Many 
perſons err in this reſpect. When they ſpeak in public, and with ſolemnity, they pronounce 
the ſyllables in a different manner from what they do at other times. They dwell upon them, 
and protract them; they multiply accents on the ſame word; from a miſtaken notion, that 
it gives gravity and force to their Diſcourſe, and adds to the pomp of Public Declamation. 
Whereas, this is one of the greateſt fanlts that can be committed in Pronunciation; it makes 
what is called, a theatrical, or mouthing manner; and gives an artificial affected air 10 nN 
which. detracts greatly both from its N and its impreſſion. 


I PROCEED to treat next of thoſe higher parts "of delivery, by ſtudying which, a Speaker 
has ſomething farther in view than merely to render himfelf intelligible, and ſeeks to give 
grace and Force to what he utters. Theſe may be compriſed under four heads, Emphaſis, 
Pauſes, Tones, and Geſtures. Let me only premiſe, in general, to what I am to ſay con- 
cerning them, that attention to thefe articles of delivery is by no means to be confined, as 
ſome might be apt to imagine, to the more elaborate, and pathetic parts of a Diſcourſe. 
There is, perhaps, as great attention requiſite, and as much ſkill diſplayed, in adapting 
Emphaſes, Pauſes, Tones, and Geſtures, properly, to calm and plain Speaking; and the 
effect of a juſt and graceful delivery will, in every part of a fubje&t, be found of high im- 
portance for commanding attention, and enforcing what is ſpoken. 


FresT, Let us confider Emphaſis; by this, is meant a ſtronger and fuller ſound of voice, 
by which we diſtinguiſh the accented ſyllable of ſome word, on which we defign to lay par- 


ticular ſtreſs, and to ſhow how it affefts the reſt of the ſentence, Sometimes the empharic 
N | word 
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vord muſt be diſtinguiſhed by a particular tone of voice, as well as by à ſtronger accent. 
Oa the right management of the Emphaſis, depends the whole life and ſpirit of every Diſ- 
courſe. If no Emphaſis be placed on any words, not only is Diſcourſe rendered heavy and: 
lifeleſs, but the meaning left often ambiguous. If the Emphaſis be placed wrong, we per- 
vert and confound the meaning wholly. To give a common inſtance; ſuch a ſimple queſtion 
as this: Do you ride to rown to-day?” is capable of no fewer than four different accepta- 
tions, according as the Emphaſis is differently placed on the words. If it be pronounced thus; 
do yon ride to town to-day? the anſwer may naturally be, No; I ſend my ſervant in my ſtead. 
If thus; Do you ride to town to-day ? Anſwer, No; I intend to walk. Do you ride to town: 
to-day? No; I ride out into the fields. Do you ride to town t#9-day? No; but I ſhall to- 
morrow. In like manner, in ſolemn diſcourſe, the whole force and beauty of an expreſſion 
often depends on the accented word ; and we may preſent to the hearers quite different views: 
of the ſame Sentiment, by placing the Emphaſis differently. In the following words of our 
Saviour, obſerve in what different lights the thought is placed, according as the words are 
pronounced. Judas betrayeſt thou the Son of Man with a kiſs ?“ Betrayeft thou- makes 
the reproach turn, on the infamy of treachery. Betrayeſt thou---makes it reſt, upon Ju- 
dis's connection with his maſter. Betrayeſt thou the Son of Man---reſts it, upon our Sa- 
viour's perſonal character and eminence. Betrayeſt thou the Son of Man with a kiſs # turns it, 
upon his proftituting the ſignal of peace and friendſhip, to the purpoſe of a mark of deſtruction. 


In order to acquire the proper management of the Emphaſis, the great rule, and indeed 
the only rule poſſible to be given is, that the Speaker ſtudy to attain a juſt conception, of the 
force and fpirit of thoſe ſentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lay the Emphaſis with 
exact propriety, is a conſtant exerciſe of good ſenſe, and attention. It is far from being an 
inconſiderable attainment. Iris one of the greateſt trials of a true and juſt taſte; and muſt 
ariſe from feeling delicately ourſelves, and from judging accurately, of what is fitteſt to 
ſtrike the feelings of others. There is as great a difference between a Chapter of the Bible,. 
or any other piece of plain proſe, read by onawho places the ſeveral Emphaſes every where, 
with taſte and judgment, and by one who neglects or miſtakes them as there is between the 


ſame tune played by the moſt maſterly hand, or by the moſt bungling performer. 


In all prepared Diſcourſes, it would be of great uſe, it they were read over or rehearſed! 
in private, with this particular view, to ſearch for the proper Emphaſes before they were 
pronounced in public; marking, at the ſame time, with a pen, the emphatical words in every 
Sentence, or at leaſt in the moſt weighty and affecting parts of the Diſcourſe, and fixing 
them well in memory. Were this attention oftener beſtowed, were this part of Pronunci-- 
ation ſtudied with more exactneſs, and not left to the moment of delivery, as is commonly 
done, Public Speakers would find their care abundantly repaid, by the remarkable effects 
which it would produce upon their Audience. Let me caution, at the ſame time, againſt 
one error, that of multiplying emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent reſerve 
in the uſe of them, that we can give them any weight. If they recur too often; if a Speaker 
attempts to render every thing which he ſays of high importance, by a multitude of ſtrong 
Emphaſes, we ſoon learn to pay little regard to them- To crowd every ſentence with em- 
phatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a Book with Italic Characters, which as to 
the effect, is juſt the ſame with uſing no ſuch diſtinctions at all. | 


NexT to Emphaſis, the pauſes in Speaking demand attention. Theſe are of two kinds; 


firſt, Emphatical Pauſes ; and next, ſuch as mark the diftinftions of Senſe. An Emphati- 
| cal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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C ul Pauſe is made, after ſomething has been ſaid of peculiar moment, and on which we want 


ti 


to fix the hearer's attention. Sometimes before ſuch a thing is ſaid, we uſher it in with a 
pauſe of this nature. Such pauſes have the ſame effect, as'a ſtrong Emphaſis , and are ſub- 
je to the ſame rules; eſpecially to the caution Juſt now given, of not repeating them too fre- 
quently. For as they excite uncommon attention, and of courſe raiſe expectations, if the 
Importance of the matter be not any anſwerable to VI eee n occaſion diſap- 


pointment 1 diſguſt. 


Bor the moſt frequent * che! principal uſe of pauſes, is to mark the dividoos of the 
ſenſe, and at the ſame time to allow the Speaker to draw his breath 3 and the proper and 
graceful adjuſtment of ſuch pauſes, is one of the moſt nice and difficult articles in delivery. 
In all Publie Speaking, the management of the bieath requires a good deal of care, ſo as 
not to be obliged to divide words from one another, which have ſo intimate a connection 
that they ought to be pronounced with the ſame breath, and without the leaſt ſeparation. 
Many a ſentence is miſerably mangled, and the force of the Emphaſis totally loſt, by divi- 
fions being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is ſpeaking, 
ſhould be very careful to provide a full ſupply of breath for what he is to utter, It is a great 
miſtake to imagine, that the breath muſt be drawn, only at the end of a period, when the 
voice is allowed to fall. It can eaſily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the 
voice is only ſuſpended for a moment; and, by this management, one may have always a 
Ns Kock for 0 on the longeſt ne, without improper mee | 


1 any one, in Public Speaking, ſhall have — to himſelf a certain melody o or tune, 


which requires reſt and pauſes of its own, diſtin& from thoſe of the ſenſe, he has, for cer- 


tain contracted one of the worſt habits'into which a Public Speaker can fall. It js the ſenſe 
which ſhould always rule the pauſes of the voice; for wherever there is any ſenſible ſuſpen- 
fion of the voice, the hearer is always led to expect ſomewhat coreſponding in the meaning. 
Pauſes in Public Diſcourſe, muſt be formed upon the manner in which we utter ourſelves in 
ordinary, ſenſible converſation 3 and not upon the ſtiff artificial manner which we acquire, 
from reading books according to the common punctuation. The general run of punctuation 


is very arbitrary; often capricious and falſe; and dictates an uniformity of tone in the pauſes, 


which is extremely diſagreeable: for we are to obſerve, that to render pauſes graceful and 


_ expreſſive, they muſt not only be made in the right place, but alſo be accompanied with a 


proper tone of voice, by which the nature of theſe pauſes is intimated ; much more than by 
the length of them, which can never be exactly meaſured. Sometimes it is only a flight and 
fimple ſuſpenſion of voice that is proper; ſometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is re- 
quired ; and ſometimes that»peculiar tone and cadence, which denotes the Sentence finiſhed. 
In all theſe caſes, we are to regulate ourſelves, by attending to the manner in which Nature 


teaches us to enk. when engaged in real 10 earneſt diſcourſe with others. 


Warn we are reading or reciting yerſe, Fae is a peculiar difficulty i in [ks the pauſes 
juſtly. The difficulty ariſes from the melody of verſe, which dictates to the car pauſes or 
reſts of its own; and to adjuſt and compound theſe properly with the pauſes of the ſenſe, ſo 
as neither to hurt the ear, nor offend the underſtanding, is ſo very nice a matter, that it is 
no wonder we ſo ſeldom meet with good readers of poetry. There are two kinds of pauſes 
that belong to the muſic of verſe; one is, the pauſe at the end of the line; and the other, 
the czſural pauſe in the middle of it. With regard to the pauſe at the end of the line, which 


W that Strain or Verſe to be finiſhed, Rbyme renders this always — and in ſome 
meaſure 


— 
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meaſure compels us to obſerve it in our Pronunciation. In blank verſe, where | there is # 
greater liberty permitted of running the lines into one another, ſometimes without any ſuſ- 
| penſion i in the ſenſe, it has been made a queſtion, Whether in reading ſuch verſe wich pro- 
priety, any regard at all ſhould be paid to the cloſe of a line ? On the Stage, where the ap- 
pearance of ſpeaking in verſe ſhould always be avoided, there can, I think, be no doubt, 
that the cloſe of ſuch lines as make no pauſe in the ſenſe, ſhould not be rendered perceptible 
to the car. But on other occaſions, this were improper: for what is the uſe of melody, or 
for what end has the Poet compoſed in verſe, if in reading his lines, we ſuppreſs his num- 
bers; and degrade them, by our Pronunciation, into mere proſe? We ought, therefore, 
certainly to read blank verſe ſo, as to make every line ſenſible to the ear. At the ſame time 
in doing fo, every appearance of fing-ſong and tone, muſt be carefully guarded againſt, The 
cloſe of the line, where it makes no pauſe in the meaning, ought to be marked, not by ſuck 
a tone as is uſed in finiſhing a ſentence; but without either letting the voice fall, or elevating 
it, it ſhould be marked only by ſuch a flight ſuſpenſion of ſound, as may 3 the ** 
ſage from one line to another, without injuring the meaning. | 


Tux other kind of muſical pauſe, is that which falls ſomewhere * the middle of the 
verſe, and divides it into two hemiſtichs; a pauſe, not ſo great as that which belongs to the 
cloſe of the line, but ſtill ſenGble to an ordinary ear. This, which is called the cæſural 
pauſe, in the French heroic verſe falls uniformly in the middle of the line. In the Engliſh, 
it may fall after the 4th, 5th, Gch, or 7th ſyllables in the line, and no other. Where the 
verſe is ſo conſtructed, that this czſural pauſe coincides with the lighteſt pauſe or diviſion 
in the ſenſe, the line can be read eaſily ;. as in the two firſt verſes of Mr. * Meſſiah. 


Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong; 
To heavenly themes, ſublimer ſtrains. belongs 


But if it ſhall happen that words, which have ſuch a ſtrict and intimate connection, as not 
to bear even a momentary ſeparation, are divided from one another by this cæſural pauſe, 
we then feel a ſort of ſtruggle between the ſenſe and the ſound, which renders it difficult to» 
read ſuch lines gracefully. The rule of proper Pronunciation in ſuch caſes is, to regard only: 
the pauſe which the ſenſe forms; and to-read the line accordingly. The neglect of the cœſu- 


ral pauſe may make the line ſound ſomewhat unharmoniouſly ; but the effect would be much 


Ow ” the ſenſe were ſacrificed to the ſound. For. inſtance, in the following line of Milton. 


— What in me is dark, 
Illumine ;, what is low, raiſc and ſupport: 


Tax ſenſe clearly dictates the pauſe after © illumine,” at the end of the third ſyllable, 
which, in reading, ought to be made accordingly; though, if the melody only were to be re- 
garded, ** illumine” ſhould be connected with what follows, and the pauſe not made till the- 
4th or 6th. ſyllable; So in the following line of Mr. Pope's (Epiſtle. to Dr. Arbuthnot) :: 


I fit, with ſad. civility I read: 


The ear plainly points out the cæſural pauſe as falling. after *ſad,” the 4th ſyllable. But: 
it would be very bad reading to make any pauſe there, ſo as to ſeparate “ ſad” and © civili- 
ty.“ The ſenſe admits of no other pauſe than after the ſecond ſyllable. ** fit,” which 


| therefore muſt be the only pauſe made in the reading. I no- 


„ *. 


+ 
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Iron to treat next of Tones in Pronunciation, which. are different both from em- 
phaſis and pauſes ; conſiſting i in the modulation of the voice, the notes or variations of 
ſound which we employ in Public Speaking. How much of the propriety, the force and 
grace of Diſcourſe, muſt depend on theſe, will appear from this fingle conſideration ; that 
to almoſt every. ſentiment we utter, more eſpecially to every ſtrong emotion, Nature hath 
adapted ſome peculiar tone of voice; infomuch, that he who ſhould tell another that he was 
very angry, or very grieved, in a tone which did not ſuit ſuch emotions, inſtead of being be- 
lieved, would be laughed at. Sympathy is one of the moſt powerful principles by which 
Perſuaſive Diſcourſe works its effect. The Speaker endeavours: to transfuſe into his hearers 
his own ſentiments and emotions ; which he can never be ſucceſsful- in doing, unleſs he ut- 
ters them in ſuch a manner as to convince the hearers that he feels them“. The proper lan- 
guage and expreſſion of tones, therefore, deſerves to be attentively ſtudied by every one 
who would be a ſucceſsful Orator. 

Tur greateſt and moſt natal inſtruction which. can be given for this ee is, to form 
the tones of Public Speaking upon the tones of ſenſible and animated converſation. We 
may obſerve that every man, when he is much in earneſt in common Diſcourſe, when he is 
engaged in ſpeaking on ſome ſubje& which intereſts him nearly, has an eloquent or perſua- 
five tone and manner. What is the reaſon of our being often ſo frigid and unperſuaſive in 
Public Diſcourſe, but our departing from the natural tone of Speaking, and delivering our- 
ſelves in an affected artificial manner? Nothing can be more abſurd than to imagine, that as 
ſoon as one mounts a Pulpit, or riſes in a Public Aſſembly, he is inſtantly to lay aſide the 
voice with which he expreſſes himſelf in private; to aſſume a new, ſtudied tone, and a ca- 
dence altogether foreign to his natural manner. This has vitiated all delivery; this has given 


riſe to cant and tedious monotony, in the different kinds of Modern Public Speakiug, eſpe- 


cially in the Pulpit. Men departed from Nature ; and ſought to give a beauty or force, as 
they imagined, to their Diſcourſe, by ſubſtituting certain ſtudied muſical tones, in the room 
of the genuine expreſſions of ſentiment, which the voice carries in natural Diſcourſe. Let 
every Public Speaker guard againſt this error. Whether he ſpeak in a private room, or in 
a great Aſſembly, let him remember that he ſtill ſpeaks. Follow Nature: conſider how ſhe 
teaches vou to utter any ſentiment or feeling of your heart. Imagine a ſubje& of debate 
ſtarted in converſation among grave and wiſe men, and yourſelf bearing a ſhare in it. Think 
after what manner, with what tones and inflexions of voice, you would on ſuch an occafion 
expreſs yourſelf, when you was moſt in carneſt, and ſought moſt to be liſtened to. Carry 
theſe with you to the Bar, to the Pulpit, or to any Public Aſſembly; let theſe be the foun- 
dation of your manner of pronouncing there; and you will take _ ſureſt method of ren- 
dering your delivery both agreeable, and perſuaſive. 


I Have ſaid, Let theſe converſation tones be the a Public Pronunciation ; for, 
on ſome occaſions, ſolemn Public Speaking requires them to be exalted beyond the ſtrain of 
common Diſcourſe. In a formal ſtudied Oration, the elevation of the Style, and the har- 
muy of the Sentences, prompt, almoſt neceſſarily, a modulation of voice more rounded, 

and 


* « All that paſſes in the mind of man may be reduced to two claſſes, which I call Ideas and Emotions. By Ideas, I 
„ mean all thoughts which riſe, and paſs in ſucceſſion in the mind. By Emotions, all exertions of the mind in arranging, 
„ combining, and ſcparating its ideas; as well as all the eſſects produced on the mind itſelf by thoſe ideas, from the more 
violent agitation of the paſſions, to the calmer feelings produced by the operation of the intelle& and the fancy, In 
«« ſhort, thonght is the object of the one, internal feeling © of the other. That which ſerves to expreſs the former, I call the 
„% Language of Ideas; aud the latter, the Language of Emotions. Words are the ſigns of the one, tones of the other. 
«+ Without the uſe of theſe two ſorts of Language, it is * to communicate through the car a that paſſes in the mind 
% of man.” Sanin on the Art of Reading. 


— 
* 
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and bordering more upon muſic, than converſation admits. This gives riſe to what is call- 
ed, the Declaiming Manner. But though this mode of Pronunciation runs conſiderably be- 
yond ordinary Diſcourſe, yet ſtill it muſt have, for its baſis, the natural tones of grave and 
dignified converſation. I muſt obſerve, at the ſame time, that the conſtant indulgence of a 
declamatory manner, is not favourable either to good compoſition, or good delivery; and 
is in hazard of betraying Public Speakers into that monotony of tone and cadence, which is 
ſo generally complained of. Whereas, he who forms the general run of his delivery upon 
a ſpeaking manner, is not likely ever to become diſagreeable through monotony. He will 
have the ſame natural variety in his tones, which a perſon has in converſation. Indeed, the 
perfection of delivery requires both theſe different manners, that of ſpeaking with livelineſs 
and eaſe, and that of declaiming with ſtatelineſs and dignity, to be poſſeſſed by one man; 
and to be employed by him, according as the different parts of his Diſcourſe require either 


the one or the other. This is 2 perfection which not many attain ; the greateſt part of Pub- 


lic Speakers, allowing their delivery to be formed altogether accidentally z according as ſome 
turn of voice appears to them moſt beautiful, or ſome artificial model has caught their fancy 
and acquiring, by this means, a habit of Pronunciation, which they can never vary. But 
the capital direction, which ought never to be fogotten is, to copy the proper tones for ex- 
prefling every ſentiment from thoſe which Nature dictates to us, in converſation with others; 
to ſpeak. always with her voice; and not to form to ourſelves a fantaſtic public manner, 
from an abſurd fancy of its being more beautiful than a natural one“. 


IT now remains to treat of geſture, or what is called action in public Diſcourſe. Some ' 


nations animate their words in common converſation, with many more motions of the body 
than others do. The French and the Italians are, in this reſpect, much more ſprightly than 


we. But there is no nation, hardly any perſon ſo phlegmatic, as not to accompany their 


words with ſome actions and geſticulations, on all occaſions, when they are much in earneſt. 
It is therefore unnatural in a Public Speaker, it is inconſiſtent with that earneſtneſs and ſe- 
riouſneſs which he ought to ſhow in all affairs of moment, to remain quite unmoved in his 


outward appearance; and to let the words drop from his mouth, without any expreſſion of 
meaning, or warmth in his geſture. | 


Tan fundamental rule as to propriety of action, is undoubtedly the ſame with what 1 


gave as to propriety of tone. Attend to the looks and geſtures, in which earneſtneſs, in- 
dignation, compaſſion, or any other emotion, diſcovers itſelf to moſt advantage in the com- 
mon intercourſe of men; and let theſe be your model. Some of theſe looks and geſtures 
are common to all men; and there are alſo certain peculiarities of manner which diſtinguiſh 


every individual. A Public Speaker muſt take that manner which is moſt natural to himſelf. 


For it is here, juſt as in tones. It is not the buſineſs of a Speaker to form to himſelf a cer- 
tain ſet of motions and geſtures, which he thinks moſt becoming and agreeable, and to prac- 
tiſe theſe in public, without their having any correſpondence to the manner which is natural 
to him in private. His geſtures and motions ought all to carry that kind of expreſſion which 
nature has dictated to him; and, unleſs this be the caſe, it is impoſſible, by means of any 


ſtudy, to avoid their appearing ſtiff and forced. 


SC | However, 


e Loquere,”! (ſays an Author of the laſt century, who has written a Treatiſe in Verſe, de Geſtn et Voce Oratoris) 


„ Loquere; hoc vitium commune, loquatur „% Ile ululat; rudit hie; (fari ſi talia dignum eſt) 
Ut nemo; at tens declamitet omnia voce. « Non hominem vox ulla ſonat ratione loquentem.“ 


« Ju loquere, ut mos eſt hominum ; Boat & latrat ille; Joanxzs Lucas, de Geſtu et Voce, Lib, II. Paris 1675, 


- 
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How vx, although nature muſt be the groundwork, I admit that there is room in this 
matter for ſome ſtudy and art, For many perſons are naturally ungraceful in the motions 
which they make ; and this ungracefulneſs might, in part at leaſt, be reformed by applicati- 
on and care, The ſtudy of action in Public Speaking, confiſts chiefly in guarding againſt 
awkward and diſagreeable motions, and in learning to perform ſuch as are natural to the 
Speaker, in the moſt becoming manner. For this end, it has been adviſed by Writers on 
this ſubject, to practiſe before a mirror, where one may ſee, and judge of their own geſtures. 
But I am atraid, perſons are not always the beſt judges of the gracefulneſs of their own- mo- 
tions; and one may declaim long enough before a mirror, without correcting any of his 
fanlts. 'The judgment of a friend, whoſe good taſte they can truſt, will be found of much 
greater advantage to beginners, than any mirror they can uſe. With regard to particular 
rules concerning action and geſticulation, Quinctilian has delivered a great many, in the laſt 
Chapter of the 1 1th Book of his Inſtitutions; and al! the Modern Writers on this ſubject 
have done little elſe but tranflate them. I am not of opinion, that ſuch rules, delivered ei- 
ther by the voice or on paper, can be of much uſe, unleſs perſons ſaw them exemplified be- 
fore their eyes“. 


I $HALL only add further on this head, that in order to ſucceed well in delivery, nothing 
is more neceſſary than for a Speaker to guard againſt a certain flutter of ſpirits, which is pe- 
culiarly incident to thoſe who begin to ſpeak in public. He muſt endeavour above all things 
to be recollected, and maſter of himſelf. For this end, he will find nothing of more uſe to 
him, than to ſtudy to become wholly engaged in his ſubject; to be poſſeſſed with a ſenſe of its 
importance or ſcriouſneſs; to be concerned much more to perfuade, than to pleaſe, He 
will generally pleaſe moſt, when pleaſing is not his ſole nor chief aim. This is the only rati- 
onal and proper method of raiſing one's ſelf above that timid and baſhful re to an 
Audience, which is ſo ready to difconcert a Speaker, both as to what he is to fay, and 
as to his manner of ſaying it. | | . 


I cannoT conclude, without an earneſt admonition to guard againſt all affectation, which 
is the certain ruin of good delivery. Let your manner, whatever it is, be your own ; nei- 
ther imitated from another, nor aſſumed upon ſome imaginary model, which is unnatural 
to you. Whatever is native, even though accompanied with ſeveral defects, yet is likely to 
pleaſe ; becauſe it ſhows us a man ; becauſe it has the appearance of coming from the heart. 
Whereas a delivery, attended with ſeveral acquired graces and beauties, if it be not cafy and 
free, if it betray the marks of art and affectation, never fails to diſguſt. To attain any ex- 


tremely correct, and perfectly graceful delivery, is what few can expect; ſo many natural 
. talents 


The few following hints only I. ſhall adventure to throw out, in eaſe they may be of any ſervice, When ſpeaking in 
public, one ſhould ſtudy to preſerve as much dignity as poſſible in the whole attitude of the body. Am erect poſture is gene- 


rally to be choſen ; ſtanding firm, ſo as to have the fulleſt and freeſt command of all his motions; any incliuation which is 


uſed, ſhould be forwards towards the hearers, which is a natural expreſſion of carneſtneſs. As for the countenance, the 
chief rule is, that it ſhould correſpond with the nature of the Diſcourſe, and when no particular emotion is expreſſed, a ſe- 
rious and manly look, is always the beſt. The eyes ſhonld never be fixed cloſe on any one object, but move eaſily round the 
Audience. In the motions made with the bands, conſiſts the chief part of geſture in Speaking. The ancients condemned 
all motions performed by the left hand alone; but I am not ſenſible, that theſe arc always offenſive, though it is natural for 
the right hand to be more frequently employed. Warm emotions demand the motion of both hands correſponding together. 
But whether one geſticulates with one or with both hands, 'it is an important rule, that all his motions ſhould be free and 
eaſy. | Narrow and ſtraitened movements are generally ungraceful , for which reaſon, motions made with the hands are di- 


rected to from the ſhoulder, rather than from the elbow, Perpendicular movements too with the hands, that is, in 


the ſtraight line up and down, which Shakeſpeare in Hamlet calls ** ſawing the air with the hand, are ſeldom good. Ob- 
lique motions are, in general, the moſt graceful. Too ſudden and nimble motions ſbould be likewiſe avoided. Earncſtneſs 
can be fully expreſſed without them. Shakeſpeare's direction on this head, are full of ſenſe; ** uic all gently,” ſays he, 
and iu the very torrent and tempeſt of paſſion, acquire a temperance that may give it ſmoothueſs,” 


Oo A DISCOURSE. 7 


talents being requiſite to concur in forming it, But to attain, what as to the effect is very 
little inferior, a forcible and perſuaſive manner, is within the power of moſt perſons; if 
they will only unlearn falſe and corrupt habits; if they will allow themſelves to follow na- 
ture, and will ſpeak in public, as they do in private, when they ſpeak in earneſt, and from 
the heart. If one has naturally any groſs defects in his voice or geſtures, he begins - at the 
wrong end, if he attempts at reforming them, only when he is to ſpeak in public. He 
ſhould begin with rectifying them, in his private manner of Speaking; and then carry to 
the Public the right habit he has formed. For when a Speaker is engaged in a Public Niſ- 
courſe, he ſhould not be then employing his attention about his manner, or thinking of his 
tones and his geſtures, If he be ſo employed, ſtudy and affectation will appear. He ought 
to be then quite. in earneſt ; wholly occupied with his ſubject and his ſentiments; leaving 
Nature, and previouſly formed habits, to prompt and ſuggeſt his manner of Delivery. 


L EGT U RE XXIV. 


MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE.-- 


tion, and of the Delivery of a Diſcourſe. Before finiſhing this ſubject, it may be of 
uſe, that I ſuggeſt ſome things concerning the propereſt means of Improvement in the 
Art of Public Speaking, and the moſt neceſſary ſtudies for that purpoſe. 


1 HAVE now treated fully of the different kinds of Public Speaking, of the Compoſi- 


To be an Eloquent Speaker, in the proper ſenſe of the word, is far from being either a 
common or an eaſy attainment. Indeed, to compoſe a florid harangue on ſome popular to- 
pic, and to deliver it ſo as to amuſe an Audience, is a matter not very difficult, But though 
ſome praiſe be due to this, yet the idea, which I have endeavoured to give of Eloquence, - 
is much higher. It is a great exertion of the human powers. It is the Art of being per- 
ſuaſive and commanding ; the Art, not of pleaſing the fancy merely, but of ſpeaking both 
to the underſtanding and to the heart; of intereſting the hearers in ſuch a degree, as to 
ſeize and carry them along with us; and to leave them with a deep and ſtrong impreſſion 
of what they have heard. How many talents, natural and acquired, muſt concur for car- 
rying this to perfection? A ſtrong, lively, and warm imagination; quick ſenſibility of heart, 
joined with folid judgment, good ſenſe, and preſence of mind; all improved by great and 
long attention to Style and Compoſition 3 and ſupported alſo by the exterior, yet important 
qualifications, of a graceful manner, a preſence not ungainly, and a full and tuneable voice. 
How little reaſon to wonder, that a perfect and . Orator, ſhould be one of the 


characters that is moſt rarely to be found. 


Laer us not deſpair however. Between mediocrity and perfection, there i is a very wide 
interval. There are many intermediate ſpaces, which may be filled up with honour; and 
8 1 2 the 
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the more rare and difficult that complete perfection is, the greater is the honour of ap- 
proaching to it, though we do not fully attain it. The number of Orators who ſtand in 
the higheſt claſs is, perhaps, ſmaller than the number of Poets who are foremoſt in poetic 
tame; but the ſtudy of Oratory has this advantage above that of Poetry, that, in Poetry, 
one muſt e eee W 


N -———-—---Mediocribus eſſe Potis 
Non calm non Di, non ea columnz®. 


In Eloquence this does not hold. There, one may poſſeſs a moderate ſtation with dignity. 
Eloquence admits of a great many different forms; plain and ſimple, as well as high and pa- 
thetic ; and a Genius that cannot reach the — may ſhine with much PII and uſe- 
fulneſs in the former. | 


Warn Nature or Art contribute moſt to form an Orator, is a trifling enquiry. In 
all attainments whatever, Nature muſt be the prime agent. She muſt beſtow the original 
talents. She muſt ſow the ſeeds ; but culture is requiſite for bringing thoſe ſeeds to perfec- 
tion. Nature muſt always have done ſomewhat ; but a great deal will always be left to be 
done by Art. This is certain, that ſtudy and diſcipline are more neceſſary for the improve- 


ment of natural genius, in Oratory, than they are in Poctry. What I mean is, that though 


Poetry be capable of receiving aſſiſtance from Critical Art, yet a Poet, without any aid 
from Art, by the force of genius alone, can riſe higher than a Public Speaker can do, who, 
has never given attention to the rules of Style, Compoſition, and Delivery. Homer form- 
ed himſelf; Demoſthenes 4nd Cicero were formed by the help of much labour, and of ma- 
ny aſſiſtances derived from the labour of others. After theſe preliminary obſeryations, let 
us proceed to the main-deſign of this Lecture; to conſider of the means to be ufed for Im- 
provement in Eloquence. 


In the firſt place, What ſtands higheſt in the order of means, is perſonal character and 
diſpoſition. In order to be a truly eloquent or perſuaſive Speaker, nothing is more neceſſa- 
ry than to be a virtuous man. This was a favourite poſition among the ancient Rhetoricians: 
«© Non poſſe Oratorem eſſe niſi virum bonum.“ To find any ſuch connection between vir- 
tue and one of the higheſt liberal arts, muſt give pleaſure; and it can, I think, be clearly 
ſhown, that this is not a mere topic of declamation, but that the connection here alleged, is 


undoubtedly founded in truth and reaſon. 


Fon, conſider firſt, whether any thing be more eſſential to perſuaſion, than the opinion 
which we entertain of the probity, difintereſtedneſs, candour, and other good moral quali- 
ties of the perſon who endeavours to perſuade? Theſe give weight and force to every thing 
which he utters; nay, they add a beauty to it; they diſpoſe us to liſten with attention and 
pleaſure; and create a ſecret partiality in favour of that fide which he eſpouſes. Whereas, 
if we entertain a ſuſpicion of craft and diſingenuity, of a corrupt, or a baſe mind, in the 
Speaker, his Eloquence loſes all its real effect. It may entertain and amuſe; but it is viewed 
as artifice, as trick, as the play only of Speech; and, viewed in this light, Whom can it per- 
ſuade ? We even read a book with more pleaſure, when we think favourably of its Author; 
but when we have the living Speaker before our eyes, addreſſing us perſonally on ſome — 


That Poets ever are of middling ſize. _ Faancn, 
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jet 2 the opinion we entertain of his character muſt have a much more powers - 
ful e 


Bu r, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that this relates * to the caſes of Virtue,” which one 
may maintain, without being at bottom a truly worthy man, I muſt obſerve farther, that, 


beſides the weight which it adds to Charatter, real Virtue operates alſo, in other ways, to the 


advantage of Eloquence. 


FirsT, Nothing is ſo favourable as Virtue to the proſecution of honourable ſtudies. It 
prompts a generous emulation to excel; it inures to induſtry; it leaves the mind vacant and 
free, maſter of itſelf, diſeneumbered of thoſe bad paſſions, and diſengaged from thoſe mean 
purſuits, which have ever been found the greateſt enemies to true proficieney. Quinctilian 


has touched this conſideration very properly: ©* Quod ſi agrorum nimia cura, et ſollicitor 


« rei familiaris diligentia, et venandi voluptas, & dati ſpectaculis dies, multum ſtudiis au- 
« ferunt, quid putamus facturas cupiditatem, avaritiam, invidiam ? Nihil enim eſt tam oc- 
© cupatum, tam multiforme, tot ac tam variis affectibus conciſum, atque laceratum, quam: 
mala ac improba mens. Quis inter hæc, literis, aut ulli bon arti, locus? Non hercle- 
4 magis quam frugibus, in terra ſentibus ac rubis occupata*.” | | 


Bur, beſides this conſideration, there is another, of ſtill higher importance, though I 
am not-ſure of its being attended to as much as it deſerves;. namely, that from the fountain 
of real and genuine virtue, are drawn thoſe ſentiments which will ever be moſt powerful in 
affecting the hearts of others. Bad as the world is, nothing has ſo great and univerſaka com- 
mand over the minds of men as virtue. No kind of Language is ſo generally underſtood, 
and ſo powerfully felt, as the native Language of worthy and virtuous feelings. He only, 
therefore, who poſſeſſes theſe full and ſtrong, can fpeak properly, and in its own language, 
to the heart. On all great ſubjects and occaſions, there is a dignity, there is an energy in 
noble ſentiments, which is overcoming and irreſiſtible. They give an ardour and a flame 
to one's Diſcourſe, which ſeldom fails to kindle a like flame in thoſe who hear; and which, 
more than any other cauſe, beſtows on Eloquence that power, for which it is famed, of 
ſeizing and tranſporting an Audience. Here, Art and Imitation will not avail. - An aſſum- 
ed character conveys nothing of this powerful warmth: It is only a native and unaffected 
glow of feeling, which can tranſmit the emotion to others. Hence the moſt renowned Ora- 
tors, ſuch as Cicero and Demoſthenes, were no leſs diſtinguiſhed for ſome of the high vir-- 
tues, as Public Spirit and zeal fer their country, than for Eloquence. Beyond doubt, to 
theſe virtues their Eloquence owed much of its effet; and thoſe Orations of theirs, in 
which there breathes moſt of the virtuous and e re ſpirit, are thoſe which have 


moſt attracted the admiration of ages. 


Nor RING, tharefaee; is more neceflary for thoſe who would excel in any of the higher 
kinds of Oratory, than to cultivate habits of the ſeveral virtues, and to refine and improve 
all their moral feelings. Whenever theſe become dead, or callous, they may be aſſured, 


that, on every great occaſion, they will ſpeak with leſs power, and leſs ſucceſs. The ſen- 
| timents 


* * If the management of an eſtate, if anxious attention to domeſtic economy, a paſſion for hunting, or whole 
on . given up to public places and amuſements, conſume ſo much time that is due to ſtudy, bow much greater waſte muſt 

ed by licentious deſires, avarice, or envy? Nothing is ſo much hurried and agitated, fo contradictory to itſelf, or 

1 ſo violently torn and ſhattered by confliting paſſions, as a bad heart. Amidſt the diſtractions which it produces, what 

* room is left for the cultivation of letters, or the purſuit of any honourable art? No more, aſſuredly, than there is for the. 


* growth of corn in a field that is overrun with thorns and 


»— 
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> diſpoſitions, particularly requifite for them to cultivate, / are the following: The 


love of juſtice and order, and indignation at inſolence and oppreflion ; the love of honeſty 
and truth, and deteſtation of fraud, meanneſs, and corruption; magnanimity of ſpirit; 
the love of liberty, of their country and the public; zeal for all great and noble defigns, and 


© reverence for all worthy and heroic characters. A cold and ſceptical turn of mind is ex- 
tremely adverſe to eloquence 3 and no leſs ſo, is that cavilling diſpoſition which takes plea- 


ſure in depretiating what is great, and ridiculing what is generally admired. Such a diſpo- 
fition beſpeaks one not very likely to excel in any thing; but leaſt of all in Oratory. A true 
Orator ſhould be a perſon of generous ſentiments, of warm feelings, and of a mind turned 
towards the admiration of all thoſe great and high objects, which mankind are naturally 


formed to admire. Joined with the manly virtues, he ſhould, at the ſame time, poſſeſs 


ſtrong and tender ſenſibility to all the injuries, diſtreſſes, and ſorrows, of his fellow-crea- 
tures; a heart that can cafily relent ; that can readily enter into the circumſtances of others, 
and can make their caſe his own. A proper mixture of courage, and of modeſty, muſt al- 
ſo be ſtudied by every Public Speaker. Modeſty is eſſential, it is always, and juſtly ſuppoſed, 
to be a concomitant of merit; and every appearance of it is winning and prepoſſeſſing. But 
modeſty ought not to run into exceſſive timidity. Every Public Speaker ſhould be able to 
reſt ſomewhat on himſelf; and to afſume that air, not of ſelf complacency, but of firmneſs, 
which beſpeaks a conſciouſneſs of his being thoroughly perſuaded of the truth, or juſtice, of 
what he delivers; a r of no an conſequence for making * on thoſe 


who hear. 


\; 


| Nax r to moral qualifications, what, in the ſecond place, is moſt neceſſary to an Orator, 
is a fund of knowledge. Much is this. inculcated by Cicero and Quinctilian: “ Quod om- 


C nibus diſciplinus et artibus debet eſſe inſtructus Orator.“ By which they mean; that he 
' ought to have what we call, a Liberal Education; and to be formed by a regular ſtudy of 


5 and the en arts. We muſt never forget . 
Scribendi recte, ſapere eſt & ang: & fons. 


Good ſenſe and knowledge, -are the foundation of all good ſpeaking. There is no art that 


can teach one to be eloquent, in any ſphere, without a ſufficient acquaintance with what be- 
longs to that ſphere 3 or if there were an Art that made ſuch pretenſions, it would be mere 
quackery, like the pretenſions of the Sophiſts of old, to teach their diſciples to ſpeak for and 
againſt'every ſubject; and would be deſervedly exploded by all wiſe men. Attention to 
Style, to Compoſition, and all the Arts of Speech, can only aſſiſt an Orator in ſetting off, 
to advantage, the ſtock of materials which he poſſeſſes ; but the ſtock, the materials them- 
ſelves, muſt be brought from other quarters than from Rhetoric. He who is to plead at the 
Bar, muſt make himſelf thoroughly maſter of the knowledge of the Law ; of all the learn- 
ing and experience that can be uſeful in his profeſſion, for ſupporting a cauſe, or convincing 
a Judge. He who is to ſpeak from the Pulpit, muſt apply himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of di- 
vinity, of practical religion, of morals, of human nature; that he may be rich in all the to- 
pics, both of inſtruction and of perſuaſion. He who would fit himſelf for being a member 
of the Supreme Council of the Nation, or of any Public Aſſembly, muſt be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the buſineſs that belongs to ſuch Aſſembly ; he muſt ſtudy the forms of Court, 
the courſe of procedure; and muſt attend minutely to all the facts that may be the, ſubject 


of N or deliberation. 
BxsIDEs 
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Be$1DEs the knowledge that properly belongs to that profeſſion to which he addicts him- 
ſelf, a Public Speaker, if ever he expects to. be eminent, muſt make himſelf acquainted, as 
far as his neceſſary occupations allow, with the general circle of polite literature. The ſtudy 
of Poetry may be uſeful to him, on many occaſions, for embelliſhing his Style, for ſuggeſt- 
ing lively images, or agreeable alluſions. The ſtudy of Hiſtory may be ſtill more uſeful to 
him; as the knowledge of facts, of eminent characters, and. of the courſe of human affairs, 
finds place on many occaſions . There are few great occaſions of Public Speaking, in 
which one will not derive aſſiſtance from cultivated taſte, and extenſive knowledge. They. 
will often yield him materials for proper ornament; ſometimes, for argument and real uſe. 
A deficiency of knowledge, even in ſubjects that belong not directly to his own profeſſion, will 
expoſe him to many diſadvantages, and give better qualified rivals a great ſupeviority over him. 


ALLow me to recommend, in the thicd place, not only the attainment of uſeful know- 


ledge, but a habit of application and induſtry. Without this, it is impoſſible to excel in any - 


thing. We muſt not imagine, that it is by a ſort of muthroom growth, that one can riſe to 
be a diſtinguiſhed Pleader, or Preacher, or Speaker in any Aſſembly. It is not by ſtarts of 
application, or by a few years preparation of ſtudy afterwards diſcontinued, that eminence 
can be attained. No; it can be attained only by means of regular induſtry, grown-up into 
a habit, and ready to be exerted on every occafion that calls for induſtry. This is the fixed 
law of our nature; and he muſt have a very high opinion of his own genius indeed, that can 


believe himſelf an exception to it. A very. wiſe law of our nature it is; for induſtry is, in truth, 
the great Condimentum,” the ſeaſoni ng of every pleaſure; without which life is doomed 


to languiſh. Nothing is ſo great an enemy both to honourable attainments, and to the real, 
to the briſk, and ſpirited-emjoyment of life, as that relaxed ſtate of mind which ariſes from 
indolence and diſſipation, One that is deſtined to excel in any art, eſpecially in the arts of 
Speaking and Writing, will be known by this more than by any other mark. whatever, an 
enthuſiaſm for that art; an enthuſiaſm, which, firing his mind with the object he has in 
view, will diſpoſe him to reliſh every labour which the means require. It was this, that 
characteriſed the great men of antiquity z; it is this, which muſt diſtinguiſh the Moderns who 


would tread in their ſteps. This honourable enthuſiaſm, it is highly neceſſary for ſuch as 


are ſtudying Oratory to cultivate. If youth. wants. it, manhood. will flag miſerably.. 


In the fourth place, Attention to the beſt models will contribute greatly towards im 
provement. Every one who ſpeaks, or writes, ſhould, indeed, endeavour to have ſome- 


what that is his own, that is peculiar to himſelf, and that characteriſes his Compoſition and 


Style. Slaviſh Imitation depreſſes Genius, or rather betrays: the want of it. But withal, 
there is no Genius ſo original, but may be profited and aſſiſted by the aid of proper examples, 
in Style, Compoſition, and Delivery. They always open ſome new ideas; they ſerve to en- 
large and correct our own, They quicken the current of thought, and excite emulation. 


Mvucn, indeed, will depend upon the right choice of models which we purpoſe to imitate ; 
and ſuppoſing them rightly choſen, a farther care is. requiſite, of not being ſeduced by a 
blind univerſal admiration. For, „ decipit exemplar, vitiis imitabile.” - Even in the moſt 
finiſhed models we. can ſelect, it muſt not be forgotten, that there are. always ſome things 


improper for imitation, We ſhould ſtudy to acquire a juſt conception of the peculiar cha- 
raQteriſtic 


* © Imprimis vero, abundare debet Orator exemplorum copia, eum veterum, tum etiam novorum'; adeo ut non modo 
** quz conſcripta ſunt hiſtoriis, aut Sermonibus velut per manus tradita, quæque quotidie aguntur, debeat noͤſſe, verum ne 


en quidem qu a clarioribus poetis ſunt fifa negligere”, iner. L. xii. Cap. 4. 


* 
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racteriſtic beauties of any Writer, or Public Speaker, and imitate theſe only. One ought 


never to attach himſelf too cloſely to any ſingle model; for he who does ſo, is almoſt ſure 
of being ſeduced into a faulty and affected imitation. His buſineſs ſhould be, to draw from 
ſeveral the proper ideas of perfection. Living examples of Public Speaking, in any kind, it 
will not be expected that I ſhould here point out. As to the Writers antient and modern, 
from whom benefit may be derived in forming Compoſition and Style, I have ſpoken ſo much 


of them in former Lectures, that it is needleſs to repeat what I have ſaid of their virtues and 


defects. I own, it is to be regretted, that the Engliſh Language, in which there is much 


good writing, furniſhes us, however, with but very few recorded examples of eloquent Pub- 
lic Speaking. Among the French there are more. Saurin, Bourdaloue, Flechier, Maffil- 
lon, particularly the laſt, are eminent for the Eloquence of the Pulpit. But the moſt ner. 
vous and ſublime of all their Orators is Bofſuet, the famous Biſhop of Meaux ; in whoſe 


Oraiſons Funebres, there is a very high ſpirit of Oratory®. Some of Fontenelle's Harangues 
to the French Academy, are elegant and agreeable. And at the Bar, the printed Pleadings 


of Cochin and D'Agueſſeau, are highly extolled by the u French Critics. 
THrtERE is one obſervation which it is of importance to make, concerning W of the 


Style of any favourite Author, when we would carry his Style into Public Speaking. We 


muſt attend to a very material diſtinction, between written and ſpoken Language. Theſe 
are, in truth, two different manners of communicating ideas. A Book that is to be read, 
requires one ſort of Style; a man that is to ſpeak, muſt uſe another. In books, we lock for 
correctneſs, preciſion, all redundancies pruned, all repetitions avoided, Language complete- 
ly poliſhed. Speaking admits a more cafy copious Style, and leſs fettered by rule; repeti- 


tions may often be neceſſary, parentheſes may ſometimes be graceful; the ſame thought muſt 


often be placed in different views; as the hearers can catch it only from the mouth of the 
Speaker, and have not the advantage, as in reading a book, of turning back again, and of 
dwelling on what they do not fully comprehend. Hence the Style of many good authors, 
would appear ſtiff, affected, and even obſcure, if, by too cloſe an imitation, we ſhould 
transfer it 'to a Popular Oration. How awkward, for example, would Lord Shafrſbury's 


Sentences ſound, in the mouth of a Public Speaker ? Some kinds of Public Diſcourſe, it is 


true, ſuch as that of the Pulpit, where more exact preparation, and more ſtudied Style are 
admitted, would bear ſuch a manner better than others, which are expected to approach 
more to extemporineous ſpeaking. But ſtill there is, in general, ſo much difference between 


Speaking, and Compoſition deſigned only to be —_ as ſhould Rn us againſt a cloſe and 
injudicious imitation. s 


Sour Authors ** are, whoſe manner of writing approaches nearer to the Style of 
Speaking than others; and who, therefore, can be imitated with more ſafety. In this claſs, 


among the Engliſh authors, are Dean Swift, and-Lord Bolingbroke. The Dean, through- 


out all his writings, in the midſt of much correctneſs, maintains the eaſy natural manner of 


an unaffected Speaker; and this is one of his chief excellencies. Lord Bolingbroke's Style 
is more ſplendid, and more declamatory than Dean Swift's; but ſtill it is the Style of one 
Who ſpeaks, or rather who harangues. Indeed, all his Political Writings (for it is to them 


only, 01 to his Philoſophical ones, that this obſervation can be applied) carry much 


more 


* The [OY which M. Crevier, Author of Rhetorique Frangoiſe, paſſes upon theſe Writers whom I have abovenamed, 
is: Boſſuet eſt grande, mais incgal ; Flechier eſt plus 2521, 


mais moins eleye, & ſouvent trop fleuri : Bourdaloue eſt ſolide 
& judicienx, maſs il neglige les graces legeres : Maſſillon eſt plus riche en images, mais moins fort en raiſonnement. Je 
% ſoubaite done, que Porateur ne fe contente dans limitation d'un ſeul 1 mais qu il tache de reunir en lui tou- 
& tes leurs differentes vertus.” Vol, II. chap, derniere. 
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more the appearance of one declaiming with warmth in a great aſſembly, than of one writ- 


iog in a cloſet, in order to be read by others. They have all the copiouſneſs, the fervour, 


the inculcating method that is allowable, and graceful in an Orator; perhaps too much of 
it for a Writer: and it is to be regretted, as I have formerly obſerved, that the matter con- 


tained in them, ſhould have been ſc trivial or ſo falſe; for, from the manner and ſtyle, 
conſiderable advantage might be reaped. | | 


Ix the fifth place, Beſides attention to the beſt models, frequent exerciſe both in compoſing As 


and ſpeaking, will be admitted to be a neceflary mean of improvement. That ſort of Com- 
| poſition is, doubtleſs, moſt uſeful, which relates to the profeſſion, © or kind of Public Speak- 
ing, to which perſons addict themſelves. This, they ſhould keep ever in their eye, and be 
gradually inuring themſelves to it. But let me alfo adviſe them, not to allow themſelves in 
negligent Compoſition of any kind. He who has it for his aim to write, or to ſpeak cor» 


rectly, ſhould, in the moſt trivial kind of Compoſition, in Writing a Letter, nay, even in 


common Diſcourſe, ſtudy to acquit himſelf with propriety. I do nat at all mean, that he is 
never to write, or to ſpeak a word, but in elaborate and artificial Language. This would 
form him to a ſtiffneſs and affectation, worſe, by ten 2 than the greateſt 
negligence. But it is to be obſerved, that there is, in every thing, a manner which is be- 
coming, and has propriety; and oppoſite to it, there is a clumſy and faulty performance of 
the ſame thing. The becoming manner is very often the moſt light, and ſeemingly careleſs 
manner; bur it requires taſte and attention to ſeize the juſt idea of it. That idea, when ac- 
quired, we ſhould keep in our eye, and form upon it whatever we write or ſay. 


ExErcises of ſpeaking have always been recommended to Students, in order that they 
may prepare themſelves for ſpeaking in public, and on real buſineſs. The Meetings or So- 
cieties; into which they ſometimes form themſelves for this purpoſe, are laudable inſtitutions 
and, under proper conduct, may ſerve many valuable purpoſes. They are favourable to 
knowledge and ſtudy, by giving occaſion to enquiries, concerning thoſe ſubjects which are 
made the ground of diſcuſſion. They produce emulation; and gradually inure thoſe who 
are concerned in them, to ſomewhat that reſembles a Public Aſſembly. They accuſtom them 
to know their own powers, and, to acquire a command of themſelves in ſpeaking ; and what 
is, perhaps, the greateſt advantage of all, they give them a facility and fluency of expreſſion, 


and affiſt them in procuring that“ Copia verborum,” which can be acquired by no other 


means but frequent exerciſe i in ſpeaking, 


f 


Bor the Meetings which I have now in my eye, are to be underſtood of thoſe academi+- 
cal aſſociations, where a moderate number of young Gentlemen, who are carrying on their 
ſtudies, and are connected by ſome affinity in the future purſuits which they have in view, 
aſſemble privately, in order to improve one another, and to prepare themſelves for thoſe pub- 
lic exhibitions which may afterwards fall to their lot. As for thoſe public and promiſcu- 


ous Societies, in which multitudes are brought together, who are often of low ſtations and 


occupations, who are joined by no common bond of union, except an abſurd rage for Pub- 
lic Speaking, and have no other object in view, but to make a ſhow of their ſuppoſed ta- 
lents, they are inſtitutions not merely of an uſeleſs, but of an hurtful nature. They are in 
great hazard of proving ſeminaries of licentiouſneſs, petulance, faction, and folly. They 


miſlead thoſe who, in their own callings, might be uſeful members of ſociety, into fantaſtic 


plans of making a figure on ſubjects, which divert their attention from their proper buſineſs, 


and are * remote from their ſphere in life. 
Tt | Even 


hy. 
% 
. 
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Ex the allowable meetings into which Students of Oratory form themſelves, ſtand in 
need of direction in order to render them uſeful. If their ſubjects of Diſcourſe be i improper- 
ly choſen; if they maintain extravagant or indecent topics 3 if they indulge themſelves in 
looſe and flimſy declamation, which has no foundation in good ſenſe; or accuſtom them. 
ſelves to ſpeak pertly on all ſubjects without due preparation, they may improve one another 
in petulauce, but in no other thing; and will iofallibly form themſelves to a very faulty 


and vicious taſte in ſpeaking. I would, therefore, adviſe all who are Members of ſuch So. 
- cietics, in the firſt place, to attend to the choice of their ſubjects; that they be uſeful and 


manly, either formed on the courſe of their ſtudies, or on ſomething that has relation to 
morals and taſte, to action and life. In the ſecond place, I would adviſe them to be tem- 
perate in the practice of Speaking; not to ſpeak too often, nor on ſubjects where they are 
ignorant or unripe; but only, when they have proper materials for a Diſcourſe, and have 
digeſted and thought of the ſubject before-hand. In the third place, When they do ſpeak, 
they ſhould ſtudy always to keep good ſenſe and perſuaſion in view, rather than an oſtenta- 
tion of Eloquence; and for this end, I would, in the fourth place, repeat the advice which 
I gave in a former Lecture, that they ſhould always chooſe that fide of the queſtion to which, 
in their own judgment, they are moſt inclined, as the right and the true fide; and defend it 


by ſach arguments as ſeem to them moſt ſolid. By theſe means, they wilktake the beſt me- 


thod of forming themſclves gradually to a _— corre, and perſuaſive . manner of 
en. | 

IT now anks remains to enquire of what uſe may the ſtudy of Critical and Rhetorical 
Writers be, for improving one in the practice of Eloquence ? Theſe are certainly not to be 
neglected; and yet, I dare not ſay that much is to be expected from them. For profeſſed 
Writers on Public Speaking, we muſt look chiefly among the Antients. In modern times, 
for reaſons which were before given, Popular Eloquence, as an Art, has never been very 
much the object of ſtudy; it has not the ſame powerful effects now that it had in more de- 
mocratical ſtates; and therefore has not been cultivated with the ſame care. Among the 
Moderns, though there has been a great deal of good criticiſm on the different kinds of 
writing, yet much has not been attempted on the ſubje of Eloquence, or Public Diſcourſe; 
and what has been given us of that kind, has been drawn moſtly from the Antients. Such 


a a writer as Joannes Gerardus Voſſius, who has gathered into one heap of ponderous lumber, 


all the trifling, as well as the uſeful things, chat are to be found in the Greek and Roman 


Writers, is enough to diſguſt one with the ſtudy of Eloquence. Among the French, there 
has been more attempted, on this ſubject, thai among the Engliſh. The Biſhop of Cam- 


bray's Writings: on Eloquence, I before mentioned with honour.. Rollin, Batteux, Crevicr, 
Gibert, and ſeveral other French Critics, have alſo written on Oratory; but though ſome 
of them may. be. nn none of them are ſo confiderable as to deſerve particular recommen- 


dation. 


Ir is to the original Antient Writers that we muſt chiefly have recourſe ;z and it is a re- 
proach to any one, whoſe profeſſion calls him to ſpeak in public, to be unacquainted with 
them. In all the Antient Rhetorical Writers, there is, indeed, this defect, that they are 
too ſyſtematical, as I formerly ſhowed; they aim at doing too much; at reducing Rhetoric 
to a complete and perfect Art, which may even ſupply invention with materials on every ſub- 
jet; inſomuch that one would imagine they expected to form an Orator by rule, in as me- 
chanical a manner as one would form a Carpenter, Whereas, all that can, in truth, be done, 


is to give openings for aſſiſting and enlightening Taſte, and for pointing out to Genius the 


courſe it — to hold. | ARISTOTLE 
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An laid the foundation for all that was 1 written on PA ſubject. That 
amazing and comprehenſive Genius which does honour to human nature, and which gave 
light into ſo many different Sciences, has inveſtigated the principles of Rhetoric with great 
penetration. Ariſtotle appears to have been the firſt who took Rhetoric out of the hands of 
the Sophiſts, and introduced reaſoning and good ſenſe into the Art. Some of the profound- 
eſt things which have been written on the paſſions and manners of men, are to be found in 
his Treatiſe oa Rhetoric; though in this, 13 in all his writings, his great brevity often ren- 
ders him obſcure. Succeeding Rhetoricians, moſt of whom are now loſt, improved on the 
foundation which Ariſtotle had laid. Two of them ſtill remain, Demetrius Phalerevs, aud 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus; both write on the ConſtruQtion of Sentences, and deſerve to be 


peruſed; eſpecially Dionyſius, who is a very accurate and judicious Critic. 


I NEED ſcarcely recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero, Whatever, on the ſub- 
ject of Eloquence, comes from ſo great an Orator, muſt be worthy of attention, His moſt 
conſiderable work on this ſubje& is that De Oratore, in three books. None of Cicero's writ- 
ings are more highly finiſhed than this Treatiſe. The dialogue is polite z the characters are 
well ſupported, and the conduct of the whole is beautiful and agreeable. It is, indeed, full 


neral. Uſeful things, however, may be learned from it ; and it is no ſmall benefit to be 
made-acquainted with Cicero's own idea of Eloquence. The Orator ad M. Brutum,” is 
alſo a conſiderable Treatiſe ; and, in general, throughout all Cicero's rhetorical works there 


run thoſe high and ſublime ideas of Eloquence, which are fitted both for forming a juſt 


taſte, and for creating that enthuſiaſm for the fs which is of the greateſt conſequence 
for excelling in it. | 


Bo r, of all the Antient Writers on the ſubject of Oratory, the moſt inſtructive, and moſt 
uſeful, is Quinctilian. I know few books which abound more with good ſenſe, and diſco- 
ver a greater degree of juſt and accurate taſte, than Quinctilian's Inſtitutions. Almoſt all 
the principles of good Criticiſm are to be found in them. He has digeſted into excellent 
order all the antient ideas concerning Rhetoric, and is, at the ſame time, himfelf an elo- 
quent Writer. Though ſome parts of his work contain too much of the technical and ar- 
tificial ſyſtem then in vogue, and for that reaſon may be thought dry and tedious, yet I would 
not adviſe the omitting to read any part of his Inftitutions. To Pleaders at the Bar, even 
theſe technical parts may prove of ſome uſe. - Seldom has any perſon, of more ſound and 
diſtia&t judgment than Quinctilian, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Art of Oratory. 


Tt 2 


of digreſſions, and his rules and obſervations may be thought ſometimes too vague and ge- 


[ 


LECTURE XXXV. 


COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANTIENTS AND 
TIE MODERNS—HISTORICAL WRITING. 


HAVE now finiſhed that part of the Courſe which reſpected Oratory, or Public Speak- 

ing, and which, as far as the ſubje& allowed, I have endeavoured to form into ſome 

fort of ſyſtem. It remains, that I enter on the conſideration of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
kinds of Compoſition both in Proſe and Verſe, and point out the principles of Criticiſm 
relating to them. This part of the work might eaſily be drawn out to a great length; but I 
am ſenſible, that critical diſcuſſions, when they are purſued too far, become both trifling 
and tedious. I ſhall ſtudy, therefore, to avoid unneceſſary prolixity; and hope, at the 
fame time, to omit nothing r ſeveral beads. \\ 


I sH41.t. follow the ſame method here which I have all along purſued, hot without 
which, theſe Lectures could not be entitled to any attention; that is, I ſhall freely deliver 
my own opinion on every ſubject; regarding authority no farther, than as it appears to me 
founded on good ſenſe and reaſon. In former Lectures, as I have often quoted ſeveral of 
the antient claſſics for their beauties, ſo I have alſo, ſometimes, pointed out their defects 
Hereafter, I ſhall have occafion to do the ſame, when treating of their writings under more 
general heads. It may be fit, therefore, that, before proceeding farther, I make ſome ob- 
ſervations on the comparative merit of the Antients and the Moderns ; in order that we may 
be able to aſcertain rationally, upon what foundation that deference reſts, which has ſo ge- 
nerally been paid to the Antients. Theſe obſervations are the more neceflary, as this ſub- 


jet has given riſe to no ſmall controverſy in the Republic of Letters; and they may, with 


propriety, be made now, as they will ſerve to throw light on ſome things I have afterwards 
to deliver, concerning different kinds of Compoſition. | 


Ir is a remarkable phænomenon, and one which has often employed the ſpeculations of 
curious men, that writers and artiſts, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their parts and Genius, have 
generally appeared in conſiderable numbers at a time. Some ages have been remarkably 
barren in them; while, at other periods, nature ſeems to have exerted herſelf with a more 
than ordinary effort, and to have poured them forth with a profuſe fertility. Various rea- 
ſons have been aſſigned for this. Some of the moral cauſes-lic obvious; ſuch as favourable 
circumſtances of government and of manners; encouragement from great men; emulation 
excited among the men of Genius. But as theſe have been thought inadequate to the whole 
effect, phyſical cauſes have been alſo aſſigned; and the Abbe du Bos, in his Reflections on 
Poetry and Painting, has collected a great many obſervations on the influence which the air, 


the climate, and other ſuch natural cauſes, may be 8 to have upon genius. But 
whatever 
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— the cauſes be, the fact is certain, that there have been certain periods or ages of the 
world much more diſtinguiſhed than others, for the extraordinary productions of genius. 


LEARNED men have marked out four of theſe happy Ages. The firſt is the Greciaw 
Age, which commenced near the time of the Peloponneſian war, and extended till the time 
of Alexander the Great ; within Thich period, we have Herodotus, 'Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, Aſchines, Lyſias, Ifocrates, Pindar, 
Æſchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Ariſtophanes, Menander, Anacreon, Theocritus, Lyſip- 
pus, Apelles, Phidias,- Praxiteles, The ſecond, is the Roman Age, included nearly with- 
in the days of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus ; affording us, Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phædrus, Cæſar, Cicero, Livy, Salluſt, Var- 
ro, and Vitruvius. The third Age is, that of the reſtoration of Learning, under the Popes 
Julius II. and Leo X; when flouriſhed Arioſto, Taſſo, Sannazarins, Vida, Machiavel, 
Gvicciardini, Davila, Eraſmus, Paul Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian. The: 
fourth, comprehends the Age of Louis XIV. and Queen Anne, when flouriſhed in France, 
Corneille, Racine, De Retz, Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiſte Rouſſeau, Boſſuet, Fe- 
nelon, Bourdaloue, Paſcall, Malebranche, Maffillon, Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot; 
and in England, Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, Prior, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, Young,. 
Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftſbury, Bolingbroke, Tillotſon, Temple, Boyle, Locke, Newton, 
Clark. _ 1 


Wren we ſpeak comparatively of the Antients and the Moderns, we generally mean by 
the Antients, ſuch as lived in the two firſt of theſe periods, including alſo one or two who- 
lived more early, as Homer in particular; and by the Moderns, thoſe who flouriſhed in the 
two laſt of theſe ages, including alſo the eminent Writers down to our own times. Any 
compariſon. between theſe two clafſes of Writers, cannot be other than vague and looſe, as 
they comprehend ſo many, and of ſuch different kinds and degrees of genius. But the 
compariſon is generally made to turn, by thoſe who are fond of making it, upon two or 
three of the moſt diſtinguiſhed. in each claſs. With much heat it was agitated in France,, 
between Boileau and Mad. Dacier, on the one hand, for the Antients, and Perrault and 
La Motte, on the other, for the Moderns ; and it was carried to extremes on both ſides. 
To this day, among men of taſte and letters, we find a leaning to one or other fide. A/ 
few reflections may throw light upon the ſubject, and enable us to diſcern upon what grounds: 
ve are to reſt our judgment in this controverſy. | 


Ir any one, at this day, in the eighteenth century, takes upon him to decry the antient 
claſſics; if he pretends to have diſcovered that Homer and Virgil are Poets of inconſiderable 
merit, and that Demoſthenes and Cicero are not great Orators, we may boldly venture to 
tell ſuch a man, that he is come too late with his diſcovery. The reputation of ſuch Writ- 
ers is eſtabliſhed upon a. foundation too ſolid, to be now ſhaken by any arguments whatever; 
for it is eſtabliſhed upon the almoſt univerſal taſte of mankind, proved and tried throughout 


dhe ſucceſſion of ſo many ages. Imperfections in their works he may indeed point out; 


paſſages that are faulty he may ſhew ; for where is the human work that is perfect? But, if 
he attempts to diſcredit their works in general, or to prove that the reputation which they 
have gained is, on the whole, unjuſt, there is an argument againſt him, which is equal to 
full demonſtration. He muſt be in the wrong; for human nature is againſt him. In mat-- 
ters of taſte, ſuch as Poetry and Oratory, to whom does the appeal lie? where is the ſtand- 
ard? and where the authority of the laſt decifion ?. where is it to be looked for, but, as I: 

; formerly. 
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formerly ſhewed, in thoſe feelings and ſentiments that are found, on the moſt extenſive ex- 
amination, to be the common ſentiments and feelings of men? Theſe have been fully con- 
ſulted on this head. The Public, the unprejudiced Public, has been tried and appealed to 
for many centuries, and throughout almoſt all civilized nations. It has pronounced its ver- 
dict; it has given its ſanction to thoſe writers; and from this Tribunal there lies no farther 
appeal, ; | ID. * | 


Ix matters of mere reaſoning, the world may be long in an error; and may be convinc- 
ed ot the error by ſtronger reaſonings, when produced. Poſitions that depend upon ſcience, 
upon knowledge, and matters of fact, may be overturned according as ſcience and know- 
ledge are enlarged, and new matters of fact are brought to light. For this reaſon, a ſyſtem 
of Philoſophy receives no ſufficient ſanction from its antiquity, or long currency. The 
world, as it grows older, may be juſtly expected to become, it not wiſer, at leaſt more 
knowing; and ſuppoſing it doubtful whether Ariſtotle, or Newton, were the greater geni- 

us, yet Newton's Philoſophy may prevail over Ariſtotle's, by means of later diſcoveries, to 
which Ariſtotle was a ſtranger. But nothing of this kind holds as to matters of Taſte ; 
4 which depend not on the progreſs of knowledge and ſcience, but upon ſentiment and feel- 
ing. It is in vain to think of undeceiving mankind, with reſpect to errors committed here, 
as in Philoſophy. For the univerſal feeling of mankind is the natural fecling ; and becauſe 
it is-the natural, it is, for that reaſon, the right feeling. The reputation of the Iliad and 
the Æneid muſt therefore ſtand upon ſure ground, becauſe it has ſtood ſo long; though 
{ot of the Ariſtotelian or Platonic philoſophy, Every one is at liberty to call in queſtion, 


1 Ir is in vain alſo to allege, that the reputation of the Antient Pate, os Orators, is 
* owing to authority, to pedantry, and to the prejudices of education, tranſmitted from age 
to age.” Theſe, it is true, are the Authors put into our hands at ſchools and colleges, and 
by that means we have now an early prepoſſeſſion in their favour; but how came they to 
gain the poſſeſſion of colleges and ſchools? Plainly, by the high fame which theſe Authors 
had among their own cotemporaries. For the Greek and Latin were not always dead lan- 
guages. There was a time, when Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, were viewed in the 
ſame light as we now view Dryden, Pope, and Addiſon, It is not to commentators and 
univerſities, that the claſſics are indebted for their fame. They became claflics and ſchool- 
books, in conſequence of the high admiration which was paid them by the beſt judges in 
. their own country and nation. As early as the days of Juvenal, who wrote under the 
reign of Domitian, we find . and Horace become the ſtandard books! in the education 


; of n 
- Quor ſtabant 8 cum totus decolor eſſet 
| Flaccus, & hzreret nigro gp ee 384. 7. 
2 4+ _ .. Frow this general principle, then, of the reputation of great antient Claſſics being ſo 


early, ſo laſting, ſo univerſal, among all the moſt poliſhed nations, we may juſtly and bold- 
ly infer that their reputation cannot be yy unjuſt, but us have a ſolid foundation in 


* merit of their writings. 


"i N us guard, however, againſt a blind and implicit veneration for the Antients, i in eve- 
1 ry ching. I have opened the general principle, which muſt go far in inſtituting a fair com- 
| 8 þ 28 


u Then thou art bound to ſmell, an either hand, e ee 
c R as ſchool- boys ſtand, on 2 ſmoke.” 


Daroz x. 
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pariſon between them and the Moderns. Whatever ſuperiority the Antients may have had 
in point of genius, yet in all arts, where the natural progreſs of knowledge has had room 
to produce any conſiderable effects, the Moderns cannot but have ſome advantage. ' The 
world may, in certain reſpects, be conſidered as a perſon, who muſt needs gain ſomewhat ' 
by advancing i in years, Its improvements have not, I confeſs, been always in proportion to 
the centuries that have paſſed over it; for, during the courſe of fome ages, it has ſunk as 
into a total lethargy. Yet, when rouſed from that lethargy, it has generally been able to 
avail itſelf, more or leſs, of former diſcoveries. At intervals, there aroſe ſome happy ge- 
nius, who could both improve on what had gone before, and invent ſomething new. With 
the advantage of a proper ſtock of materials, an inferior genius can make greatey progreſs, 
than a much. ſuperior one, to whom. theſe materials are wanting, 


Hzxcs, in 8 Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, Chemiſtry, and other Sciences that depend 
on an extenſive knowledge and obſervation of facts, Modern Philoſophers have an unque- 
ſtionable ſuperiority over the Antient. I am inclined-alfo to think, that in matters of pure 
reaſoning, there is more preciſion among the Moderns, than in fome inſtances there was a- 
mong the Antients; owing perhaps to a more extenſive literary intercourſe, which has im- 
proved and ſharpened the faculties of men. In ſome ſtudies too, that relate to taſte and fine: 
writing, which is our object, the progreſs of Society muſt, in equity, be admitted to have 
given us ſome advantages. For inſtance, in Hiſtory ; there is certainly more political know- 
ledge in ſeveral European nations at preſent, than there was in antient Greece and Rome. 
We are better acquainted with the nature of government, becauſe” we have ſeen it under a 
greater variety of forms and revolutions. The world is more laid open than it was in for- 
mer times; commerce is greatly enlarged; more countries are civilized; poſts are every 
where eſtabliſhed; intercourſe is become more eaſy; and the knowledge of facts, by conſe-- 
quence, more attainable. All theſe are great advantages to Hiſtorians ; of which, in ſome- 
meaſure, as I ſhall afterwards ſhow, they have availed themſelves. In the more complex 
kinds of Poetry, likewiſe we may have gained ſomewhat, perhaps in point of regularity and 
accuracy. In Dramatic Performances, having the advantage of the antient Models, we may- 
be allowed to have made ſome improvements, in the variety of the characters, the conduct 


of the plot, attentions to probability, and to decorums. 


Tus sx ſeem to me the chief points of ſuperiority we can plead above the Antients, Nei-- 
ther do they extend as far, as might be imagined at firſt view. For if the ſtrength of ge- 
nius be on one ſide, it will go far, in works of taſte at leaſt, to counterbalance all the ar- 
tificial improvements which can be made by greater knowledge and correctneſs. To return 
to our compariſon of the age of the world with that of a man; it may be ſaid, not altoge- 
ther without reaſon, that if the advancing age of the world bring along with it more ſeience 
and more refinement, there belong, however, to its earlier periods, more vigour, more fire, 
more enthuſiaſm of genius. This appears indeed to form the characteriſtical differente be- 
tween the Antient Poets, Orators, and Hiſtorians, compared with the Modern. Among 
the Antients, we find higher conceptions,. greater ſimplicity, more original fancy Among 
the Moderns, ſometimes more art and correctneſs, but feebler exertions of genius. But, 
though this be in general a mark of diſtinction between the Antients aud Moderns, yet, like 
all general obſervations, it muſt be ynderſtood with ſome exceptions; for in point of poeti- 
cal fire and original genius, Milton and Shakeſpeare are * to no Poets in any age. 


Ir is proper to obſerve, that there were ſome circumſtances in antient times; very favour-- 


able to thoſe uncommon efforts of genius which were then exerted. Learning was @ much: 
| | more 
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more rare and fingular attainment in the earlier ages, than it is at preſent. It was not to 

ſchools and univerſities that the perſons applied, who ſought to diſtinguiſh themſelves. They 
had not this eaſy recourſe. They travelled for their improvement into diſtant countries, to 
Egypt, and to the Eaſt. They enquired after all the monuments of learning there. They 
converſed with Pricſts, Philoſophers, Poets, with all who had acquired any diſtinguiſhed 
fame. They returned to their own country full of the diſcoveries which they had made, and 
| fired by the new and uncommon objects which they had ſeen. Their knowledge and im- 
provements coſt them more labour, raiſed in them more enthuſiaſm, were attended with 
higher rewards and honours, than in modern days. Fewer had the means and opportuni- 
ties of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, than now; but ſuch as did diſtinguiſh themſelves, were ſure 
of acquiring that fame, and even veneration, which is, of all other rewards, the greateſt 
incentive to Genius. Herodotus read his hiſtory to all Greece afſembled at the Olympic 
games, and was publiekly crowned. In the Peloponneſian war, when the Athenian army 
was defeated in Sicily, and the priſoners were ordered to be put to death, ſuch of them as 
could repeat any verſes of Euripides were ſaved, from honour to that Poet, who was a ci- 
tizen of Athens. Theſe were teſtimonies of public regard, far 9 what modern man- 


ners confer upon genius. 


Ix our times, bee an 2 atalnmcne, po FI ner Þ high 
and meritorious. 


Scribimus indodti, doQtique, Potmata paſſim.® = 


We write much more ſupinely, and at our caſe, than the Antients. To excel, is become a 
much leſs conſiderable object. Leſs effort, leſs exertion is required, becauſe: we have many 
more aſſiſtances than they. Printing has rendered all books common, and eaſy to be had. 
Education for any of the learned profeſſions can be carried on without much trouble. Hence 
a mediocrity of genius is ſpread over all. But to riſe beyond that, and to overtop the crowd, 
is given to few. The multitude of aſſiſtances which wi have for all kinds of compoſition, 
in the opinion of Sir William Temple a very competent judge, rather depreſſes, than favours, 
the exertions of native genius. It is very poflible,” ſays that i ingenious Author, in his 
Eſſay on the Antients and Moderns, that men may loſe rather than gain by theſe ; may 
cc leflen the force of their own genius, by forming it upon that of others; may have leſs know- 
« ledge of their own, for contenting themſelves with that of thoſe before them. So a man 
« that only tranflates, ſhall never be a Poet; ſo people that truſt to others charity, rather 
ec than their on induſtry, will be always poor. Who can tell, he adds, whether learn- 
« ing may not even weaken invention, in a man that has great advantages from nature? 
Whether the weight and number of fo many other men's thoughts and notions may not 
« ſuppreſs his own; as heaping on wood ſometimes ſuppreſſes a little ſpark, that would 
© otherwiſe have grown into a flame ? The ftrength of mind, as well as of body, grows more 
4 from the warmth of exerciſe, than of clothes; nay, too much of this foreign heat, rather 
© makes men faint, and their, conſtitutions weaker than they would be without them.” 


FroM whatever cauſe it happens, ſo it is, that among ſome of the Antient Writers, we 
muſt look for the higheſt models in moſt of the kinds of elegant Compoſition, For accu- 


rate thinking and enlarged ideas, in ſeveral parts of Philoſophy, to the Moderns we ought 
chicfly 


9 6 Now every cee deſperate blockhead dares to write; | 
- . «Verſes r - eto living wight.” FxANCIS. 
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chiefly to have recourſe. Of correct and finiſhed writing in ſome works of taſte, * may 
afford uſeful patterns; but for all that belongs to original genius, to ſpirited, maſterly, and high 
execution, our beſt and moſt happy ideas are, generally ſpeaking, drawn from the Antients- 
In Epic Poetry, for inſtance, Homer and Virgil, to this day, ſtand not within many de- 
grees of any rival. Orators, ſuch as Cicero and Demoſthenes, we have none. In hiſtory, 
notwithſtanding ſome defects, which 1 am afterwards to mention in the Antient Hiſtorical. 
Plans, it may be ſafely aſſerted, that we haye no ſuch hiſtorical narration, ſo elegant, ſo pic- 
tureſque, ſo animated, and intereſting as that of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, 
Tacitus and Salluſt. Although the conduct of the drama may be admitted to have receiv- 

cd ſome improvements, yet for Poetry and ſentiment we have nothing to equal Sophocles / 
and Euripides; nor any dialogue in Comedy, that comes up to the correct, graceful, and 
elegant ſimplicity of Terence. We have no ſuch Love Elegies as thoſe of Tibullus; no ſuch 
Paſtorals as ſome of Theocritus's: and for Lyric Poetry, Horace ſtands quite unrtivalled. 
The name of Horace cannot be mentioned without a particular encomium. That Curioſa 
Felicitas,“ which Petronius has remarked in his expreſſion; the ſweetneſa, elegance, and 
ſpirit of many of his Odes, the thorough knowledge of the world, the excellent Sentiments, 
and natural caſy manner which diſtinguiſh his Satyres and Epiſtles, all contribute to render 
him one of thoſe very few Authors whom one never tires of reading; and from whom 
alone, ver every other monument deſtroyed, we would be led to n a wy n idea of 
che taſte and * of the Ae Age. | 


To all ſuch then, as wiſh to * their ate, and ani chaſe e let me en 
recommend the aſſiduous ſtudy of the Antient claffics, both Greck and Roman. 


Es 


| | Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurgd*. 


Without A confidernbie acquaintance: with them, no man can 1 * 1 a polite ſcholar 
and he will want many aſſiſtances for writing and ſpeaking well, which the knowledge of ſuch 
Authors would afford him. Any one has great reaſon to ſuſpect his own taſte, who receives 


little or no pleaſure from the peruſal of Writings, which ſo many ages and nations have con- $ 
ſented in holding up as objects of admiration. And I am perſuaded, it will be found, that | >a 
in proportion as the Antients are generally ſtudied and admired, or are unknown and diſre- ; 2 


garded in any country, good taſte and good compoſition will flouriſh, or n ne 
* none but the ignorant or ſuperficial, who undervalue * _ 


Ar che ſame. time, à juſt and high regard for the prime writers of antiquity is to 'be ** # 
ways diſtinguiſhed, trom that contempt of every thing which is Modern, and that blind ve-- | 
neration for all that. has been written in Greek or Latin, which belongs only to pedants. 
Among the Greek and Roman Authors, ſome aſſuredly deſerve much higher regard than 
others; nay, ſome are of no great value. Even the beſt of them lie open occaſionally to juſt 
cenſure; for to no human performance is it given, to be abſolutely perfect. We may, we 

ought therefore to read them with a diſtinguiſhing eye, ſo as to - propoſe for imitation their 
beauties only; and it is perfectly conſiſtent with juſt and candid Ag to find fault 288 | 
parts, while, at the ſame time, it admires the whole, . Sete! * 


Arras theſe reflections on the Antients and Moderns, I e to a eritical examina- 
tion of the moſt diſtinguiſhed kinds of Compoſition, and the Pons cd Writers 
who have excelled i in them, whether Modern or Antient. 
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Tus mod general diviſion of the different kinds of Compoſition, is into thoſe written in 


Proſe, and thoſe written.in Verſe; which certainly require to be ſeparately conſidered, be- 

- cauſe ſubject: to ſeparate laws. I begin, as is moſt natural, with Writings in Proſe, Ot 
Orations, or Public Diſcourſes of all kinds, I have already treated fully. The remaining 
ſpecies of Proſe «Compoſitions, which aſſume any ſuch regular form, as to fall under the 

- Ccognizance of Criticiſm, ſeem to be chicfly theſe: Hiſtorical Writing, Philoſophical Writing, 


Epiſtolary Writing, and Fictitious Hiſtory. Hiſtorical Compoſition ſhall be firſt conſidered; 


and as it is an object of dignity, enen of it at ſome kogth. 


As it is the office of an Orator to perſuade, it is that of an Hiſtorian to record truth for 


the inſtruction of mankind. . This is the proper odject and end of hiſtory, from which may 
de deduced many of the laws relating to it; and if this object were always kept in view, it 


would prevent many, of the errors into which perſons are apt to fall, concerning this ſpecies 
of Compoſition. As the primary end of Hiſtory is to record Truth, Impartiality, Fidelity, 
and Accuracy, are the fundamental qualities of an Hiſtorian. He muſt neither be a pane- 


gyriſt, nora Satyriſt. He muſt not enter into faction, nor give ſcope to affection: but con- 
templating paſt events and characters with a cool and . aan eye, muſt preſent to his 


Readers a faithful copy of human nature. -_ 
Ar the ſame time, it is not every record of Ls RG true, that is entitled to the 


name of Hiſtory; but ſuch a record as enables us to apply the tranſactions of former ages for 
our on inſtruction. The facts ought tobe momentous and important; repreſented in connec- 


tion with their cauſes; traced to their eſſects ; and un folded in clear and diſtinct order. For 


wiſdom is the great end of Hiſtory, It is defigned to ſupply the want of experience. Though 
it enforce not its inſtructions with the ſame authority, yet it furniſhes us wich a greater vari- 


ety of inſtructions, than it is poſſible for experience to afford, in the courſe of the longeſt 
life. Its object is, to enlarge the views of the human character, and to give full exerciſe to 
our judgment on human affairs. It muſt not thereforg be a tale calculated to pleaſe ouly, and 


addreſſed to the fancy. Gravity and dignity are eſſential characteriſtics of Hiſtory; no light 


ornaments are to be employed, no flippancy of ſtyle, no quaintneſs of wit. But the Writer 
muſt ſuſtain the character of a wiſe man, writing for the inſtruction of poſterity; one who 
has ſtudied to inform himſelf well, who has pondered his ſubject with care, and addrefles 
bimſelf to our judgment, rather than to our imagination. Not that this is inconſiſtent with 


oruamented and ſpirited narration. Hiſtory admits of much high ornament and elegance; 
but the ornaments muſt be always conſiſtent with dignity; they ſhould net appear to be 
ſought after z but to riſe naturally from a mind animated by the events which it records. 


eee Compoſition is underſtood to comprehendl under it, Annals, Memoirs, Lives. 


But theſe are its inferior ſubordinate ſpecies; on which 1 ſhall hereafter make ſome -reflec- 
tions, when I ſhall have firſt confidered what belongs to a regular and legitimate work of 
, Hiſtory. Such a work is chiefly of two kinds. Either the Entire Hiſtory of ſome ſtate or 
kingdom through its different revolutions, fuch as Livy” s Roman Hiſtory; or the Hiſtory of 
ſome one great event, or ſome portion or period of time which may be conſidered as making 


a whole by itſelf; ſuch as, Thucydides's Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, Davila's Hiſtory 
of the Civil Wars of France, or Clarendon's of thoſe of England. 


In the conduct and management of his ſubject, the firſt attention requiſite in an Hiſtorian, 
is to give it as much unity as poſſible ; that is, his Hiſtory ſhould not conſiſt of ſeparate = 
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connected parts merely, but mould be bevind together by ſome connecting principle, 
which ſhall make the impreſſion on the mind of ſomething that is one, whole and entire. 
It is inconceivable how great effect this, when happily executed, has upon a Reader, and it 
is ſurpriſing that ſome able Writers of Hiſtory have not attended to it more. Whether plea- 
ſure or inſtruction be the end ſought by the ſtudy of Hiſtory,» either of them is enjoyed to 
much greater advantage, when the mind has always before it the progreſs of ſome one great 
plan or ſyſtem of actions; „e ee or —— 
various facts related bx the — | | | 


In he Hiſtories, which wks the affairs of a whole nation or ee ts 
ſeveral ages, this unity, I confeſs, muſt be more imperfect. Yet even there, ſome degree 
of it can be preſerved by a ſkilful Writer. For though the whole, taken together, be very 
complex, yet the great conſtituent parts of it, form ſo many ſubordinate, wholes, when-tak- 


en by themſelves ; each of which can be treated both as complete within itſelf, and as con- 


nected with what goes before and follows. In the Hiſtory of a Monarchy, for inſtance, 
every reign ſhould have its own unity; a beginning, a middle, and an end to the ſyſtem of 
affairs; while, at the ſame time, we are taught to diſcern how that ſyſtem of affairs roſe 
from the preceding, and how it is inſerted into what follows after. We ſhould be able to 
trace all the fecret links of the chain, which binds together remote, and ſeemingly uncon- 
need events. In ſome kingdoms of Europe, it was the plan of many ſucceeding; princes to 
reduce the power of their nobles; and during ſeveral peigns, moſt of the leading aftions had 
a reference to this end. In other ſtates, the riſing power of the Commons, influenced for 
a tract of time the courſe and connection of public affairs.” Among the Romans, the lead- 
ing principle was a gradual extenſion of conqueſt, and the attainment” of univerſal empire. 
The continual increaſe of their power, advancing towards this end from ſmall beginnings, 
and by a fort of regular progreſſi ve plan, furniſhed to Livy a happy ſubject for hiſtorical 
unity, R N of tranſations. * 


Or all the ancient nl Hiſtorians, the one who had the moſt exact idea of this qua- 
lity of Hiſtorical Compoſition, though, in other reſpects, not an elegant Writer, is Poly- 
bius. This appears from the account he gives of his own plan in the beginning of his Third 
Book ; obſerviag, that the ſubje of which he had undertaken to write, is, throughout the 

whole of it, one action, one great ſpectacle; how, and by what cauſes, all the parts of the 
habitable world became ſubje& to the Roman empire. © This action,“ ſays he, *'is diſtin&t 
in its beginning, determined in its duration, and clear in its final accompliſhment ;; there- 
„fore, I think it of uſe, to give a general view beforchand, of the chief conſtituent parts 
* which make up this whole.” In another place, he congratulates himſelf on his good far- 
tune, in having a ſubje& for Hiſtory, which allowed ſuch variety of parts to be united un- 


der one view; remarking, that before this period, the affairs of the world were ſcattered, 


and without connection; whereas, in the times of which he writes, all the great tranſactions 


of the world tended and verged to one point, and were capable of being conſidered as parts 


of one ſyſtem, Whereupon he adds ſeveral very judicious obſervations, concerning the uſe- 
fulneſs of writing Hiſtory upon ſuch a comprehenfive and connected plan; comparing the 
imperfect degree of knowledge, which is afforded by particular facts without general views, 


to the imperfect idea which one would entertain of an animal, who had RE its ſeparate 


parts only; without having ever ſeen its entire form and n 
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Sven as write the hiſtory 3 as confine wennn 
one tra, or one portion of the hiſtory of a nation, have ſo great advantages for preſerving 
biftorical unity, that they are inexcuſable if they fail in it. Salluſt's Hiſtories of the Catilina- 


. ian and Jugurthine wars, Xenophon' s Cyropecdia, and his Retreat of the Ten 'Thouſand, 


are inſtances of particular Hiſtories, where the unity of hiſtorical object is perfectly well 
maintained. Thucydides, otherwiſe a Writer of great ſtrength and dignity, has failed much, 


in this article, in his hiſtory of che Peloponneſian war. No one great object is properly 


purſued, and kept in view; but his narration is cut down into ſmall pieces; his hiſtory is 
divided by ſummers and winters; and we are every now and then leaving tranſactions un- 


nniſhed, and are hurried from dee eel en from Athens to Sicily, from thence to Pe- 


loponneſus, to Corcyra, to Mitylene, that we may be told of what is going on in all theſe 
places. We have a great many disjointed parts, and ſcattered limbs, which with difficulty 


we collect into one body; and through this faulty diſtribution and management of his ſub- 


je, that judicious Hiſtorian becomes more tireſome, and leſs agrecable than he would 
— be. For theſe reaſons, . N 1 cenſured . r do@ ee 3 
| ee ot en er F n 

Tus Higoriag _ vente negle 8 a — a, view 10 reader his 
narration agreeable. - He muſt give a diſtin account of the dates, and of the coincidence of 
facts. But he is not under the neceſſity of breaking off always in the middle of tranſactions, 
in order to inform us of what was happening elſewhere at the ſame time. He diſcovers no 
art, if he cannot form ſome connection among the affairs which he relates, fo as to introduce 
them in a proper tain; He will ſoon tire the Reader, if he goes on recording, in ſtrict chro- 


nological order, a multitude. of e N 3 a es e by — elſe, but cis 
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be cenfure which Dionyſus paſſes upon Thucydides, is, in feveral articles, carried too far, He blames Bior for the 
choice of bis ſubject, as-not ſufficiently ſplendid and agrecable, and as abounding tov much in crimes and melancholy events, 
on which be obicryes that Thucydides loves to dwell, He is partial to Herodotus, whom, both for the choice and the con- 


Auer of Nis ſukject, he prefers to the other Hiſtorinu. It is 2 that the ſuhject of Thucydides ya its the gaiety and ſplen- 


dos of that of Herodotus; but it is not defigient in dignity, The Peloponneſian war was the conteſt between two great ri 
powers, the Athenian and Lacedzinonian ſtates, for the empire of Greece. Herodotus loves to dwell on profperous i 
dents, and retains ſomewhat of the amuſing manner of the antient poetiral hiſtorians. But Herodotus wrote to the Imagi- 


ation Thucydides writes to the Underſtanding. He was a grave — 1 man, well acquainted with human life; and 
melancholy events and cataſtrophes which he records, are often both the molt intereſting parts of hiſtory, and the molt 


improving to the heart. 
The Critic's obſervations on the faulty diſtribution which, Thucydides makes of his ſubject are better founded, and his pre. 
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Tove the hiſtory of Herodotus be of greater compaſs than that of Thucydides, and 
comprehend a. much greater variety of diffimilar parts, he has been more fortunate in join- 
ing them together; aud digeſting them into order. Hence he is a more pleaſing Writer, 
and gives a ſtronger imprefſfion of his ſubject ; though in judgment and accuracy, much-in- 
ferior to Thucydides. With digreſſions and epiſodes he abounds ; but when theſe have any 
connection with the main ſubject, and are inſerted profeſſedly as Epiſodes, the unity of the 
whole is leſs violated by them, than by a broken and ſcattered narration of the principal ſtory. 
Among the Moderns, the Preſident Thuanus has, by attempting to make the Hiſtory of his 
own times too univerſal, fallen into the ſame error, of loading the Reader with a great va- 
riety of unconnected facts, going on together in different parts of the world: an Hiſtorian 
otherwiſe of great probity, candour, and excellent underſtanding ; but through this want * 
unity, more n and * 3 than he would otherwiſe have been. . 


- 


LECTURE XXXVL 


* 


HISTORICAL WRITING * 


—— > 


on concerning the comparative merit of the Antients and the Moderns, I entered) 
in the laſt Lecture, on the confideration of Hiſtorical Writing, The general idea 
of Hiſtory is, a record of truth for the inſtruction of mankind. Hence ariſe the primary 
qualities required in a good Hiſtorian, impartiality, fidelity, gravity, and dignity. What 
I principally conſidered, was the unity which belongs to this ſort of GAs the na- 


ture of which I have endeavoured to explain. 


4 A FTER making ſome obſervations on the controverſy which has been often carried 


I PROCEED next to obſerve, that in . fulfil the end of bor che Author muſt 
ſtudy to trace to their ſprings. the actions and events which he records. Two things are 
eſpecially neceſſary for his doing this ſucceſsfully; a thorough acquaintance with human na- 
ture and political knowledge, or acquaintance with government. The former is neceflary 
to account for the conduct of individuals, and to give juſt views of their character; the late 
ter, to account for the revolutions of government, and the operation of political cauſes on 
public affairs. Both muſt concur, in order to form a completely inſtructive Hiſtorian. 


a | p . * 
Wir regard to the latter article, Political Knowledge, the Antient Writers wanted 
ſome advantages which the Moderns. enjoy; from whom, upon that account, we have a title 
to expect more accurate and preciſe information. The world, as I formerly hinted, was 
more ſhut up in antient times, than it is now; there was then, leſs communication among 


neighbouring ſtates,” and by conſequence leſs knowledge, of one another's affairs; no inter- 
, courſe * eſtabliſhed poſts, or 974 Ambaſſadors. OR at. diſtant courts. The HCI 
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aud materidl? of the Antient Hiſtorians, were thereby more limited and Grcumferibed; and 


it is to be obferved too, that they wrote for their own countrymen only; they had no idea 
of writing for the inſtruction of foreigners, whom they deſpiſed, or of the world in general; 


and hence, they are lefs attentive to convey all that knowledge with regard to domeſtic policy, 
which' we, in diſtant times, would defire to have learned from them. Perhaps alſo, though 
in antient ages men were abundantly animated with the love of liberty, yet the full extent 


of the influence of government, and of political cauſes, was not then ſo thoroughly ſeruti- 


ized, as it has been in modern times; when a longer experience of all the different modes of 
government, has rendered men more enlightened and intelligear, with a to 1 
— 3 | 


10 * reaſons it is Jobi char thongh the Antient Miſtorians ſet before us the particu- 
15 facts which they relate, in a very diſtinct and beautiful manner, yet ſometimes they do 
not give us a clear view of all the political cauſes, which affected the fituation of affairs of 
which they treat. From the Greek Hiſtorians, we are able to form but an imperfect no- 
tion, of the ſtrength, the wealth, and the revenues of the different Grecian ſtates; of the 
cauſes of ſeveral of thoſe revolutions that happened in their government; or of their ſeparate 
connections and interfering intereſts. In writing the Hiſtory of the Romans, Livy had ſurely 
the moſt ample field for diſplaying political knowledge, concerning the riſe of their great- 


nels, and the advantages or defects of their government. Yet the inſtruftion of theſe im- 


nt articles, which he affords, is not conſiderable. An elegant Writer he is, and a 
autiful relster of facts, if ever there was one; but by no means diſtinguiſhed for profound- 
neſs or pen n. Salluſt, when writing the hiſtory of a conſpiracy againſt the govern- 
ment, which ought to have been altogether a Political Hiſtory, has evidently attended more 
to the elegance of narration, and the painting of characters, than to the unfolding of ſecret 


- cauſes and ſprings. Inſtead of that complete information, which we would naturally have 


expected from him of the ſtate of parties in Rome, and of that particular conjuncture of af- 
fairs, which enabled fo deſperate a profligate as Catiline to become ſo formidable to govern- 
ment, he has given us little more than a general declamatory account of the luxury and 
og ag? of manners in that age, cotapared with the ſimplicity of former times. 


11 id means, however, mean to cenſure all the Antient Hiſtorians as defeAtive in po- 
litical information. No hiſtorians can be more inſtructive than Thucydides, Polybius, and 
Tacitus. Thucydides is grave, intelligent, and judicious ; always attentive to give very 
exact information concerning every operation which he relates; and to ſhow the advantages 
or diſadvantages of every plan that was propoſed, and every meaſure that was purſued. Po- 
Iybius excels in comprehenſive political views, in penetrgtion into great ſyſtems, and in his 
profound and diſtin knowledge of all military affairs. Tacitus is eminent for his know- 
ledge of the human heart; is ſentimental and refined in a high degree; conveys much in- 
ſtruction wich reſpett to political matters, but more with reſpect to human nature. 


By x when we demand from the Hiſtorian profound and inſtructive views of his ſubjed, it it 


is. not meant that he ſhould be frequently interrupting the courſe of his Hiſtory, with his 


own TefleQions and ſpeculations. He ſhould give us all the information that is neceflary for 
our fully underſtanding the affairs which he records. He ſhould' mike us acquainted with 
the. political conſtitution, the force, the revenues, the internal ſtate of the country of which 
he writes; and with its intereſts and connections in reſpect of neighbouring countries. He 
ſhould place us, as on at elevated ſtation, whence we may have an extenſive proſpect of all 


the — that co-operate in IE forward the events which arc related. But having put 


into 


. 
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into our hands all the proper materials for judgment, he ſhould not be too prodigal of his 
own opinions and reaſonings. When an Hiſtorian is much given to diſſertation, and is rea- 
dy to philoſophiſe and ſpeculate on all chat he records, a ſuſpicion naturally ariſes, that he 
will be in hazard of adapting his narrative of facts to favour ſome ſyſtem whieh he has form- 

ed to himſelf. It is rather by fair and judicious narration that hiſtory ſhould inſtruct us, 
than by delivering inſtruction in an avowed and direct manner. On ſome occaſions,” When 
doubtful points require to be ſcrutinized, or when ſome great event is in agitation, concern» 
ing the cauſes or circumſtances of which mankind have been much divided, the narrative 
may be allowed to ſtand ſtill for a little; the Hiſtorian may appear, and may with propriety 
enter into ſome weighty diſcuſſion. But he muſt take care not to cloy his Reagers with fuck. 


diſcuſſions, by repeating them too often. 


Wen obſervations are to be made concerning human nature in a or the peculi- 
arities-of certain characters, if the Hiſtorian can artfully i incorporate ſuch obſervations with 
his narrative, they will have a better effect than when they are delivered as formal detached 
reflections. For inſtance; in the life of Agricola, Tacitus, ſpeaking of Domitian's treat- 
ment of Agricola, makes this obſer vation: Proprium humani ingenii eſt, odiſſe quem læ 
6 ſer is. The obſervation is juſt and well applied; but the form, in which it ſtauds, is 
abſtract and philoſophical. A thought of the ſame kind has a finer effect elſewhere in the 
ſame Hiſtorian, when ſpeaking of the eue which Germanicus knew to be entertained. . 
againſt bim by Livia and Tiberius: Anxins,” ſuys he,“ occultis in fe patrui aviaque odiis, _ 
&« quorum cauſ acriores-quia iniquæ +.” Here a profound moral obſervation is made ʒ but 
it is made, without appearing to make it in form; it is introduced as a part of the narration, 
in affigning a reaſon for the anxiety of Germanicus. We have another inſtance of the ſame 
kind, in the account which he gives of a mutiny raiſed againſt Rufus, who was a Præ- 
te fetus Caſtrorum,“ on account of the ſevere labour which he impoſed on the ſoldiers, 
« Quippe Rufus, diu manipularis, dein centurio, . mox. caſtris 'prefectus, antiquam duram- 
« que militiam-revocabat, vetus operis & laboris, et eo immitior quia toleravervatt.“ There 
was room for turning this into a general obſervation, that they who have been cducated and 
hardened in toils, are commonly found to be the meſt ſevere in requiring the like toils from 
others. But the manner in which Tacitus introduces this ſentiment, as a ſtroke in the cha- 
racter of Rufus,* gives it much more life and ſpirit. This Hiſtorian has a particular talent 
of intermixing after this manner with the courfe of his ave; many ſtriking ſentiments 
and uſeful obſervations. | 


lar us next proceed to confider the proper qualities of Hiſtorical Narain: It is ob- | 7 
vious, that on the manner of narration much muſt depend, as the firſt notion of Hiſtory is: 7 
the recital of paſt facts; and how much one mode of recital may be preferable to another we . 
ſhall ſoon be conviaced, by thinking of the different effects, 1 the ſame ſtory, when told 

by two different ** is found to r | | | 


/ ö . ——_ 


Taz firſt virtue of Hiſtorical Narration, is Clearnefs, Order, Made Genen Top . 
attain this, the Hiſtorian muſt be completely maſter of his ſubject; he muſt ſee the whole 


at 
„It belongs to human nature, to hate the man whom you have injured.” 
+ ©* Uneaſy in his mind, on account of the concealed hatred entertained againſt him by eee which = o 
% was the more bitter, becauſe the cauſe of it was unjuſt.” e * 


* For Rufus, who had long been a common ſoldier, afterwards a Le and at length a general 
* the ſevere military diſcipline of antient times. "Grown old amidit toils and loans, he was the * in impoling 
them, becauſe he had been accuſtomed to bear them.“ ; 
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at one view; and . the chain and dependance of all its parts, that he may in- 
troduce every thing in its proper place; that he may lead us ſmoothly along the tract of affairs 
which are recorded, and may always give us the ſatisfaction of ſecing how one event ariſes 

out of another. Without this there can be neither pleaſure nor inſtruction, in reading Hi. 
tory. Much for this end will depend on the obſervance of that unity. in the general plan and 
conduct, which, in the preceding Lecture, I recommended: Much too will depend on the 
proper management of tranſitions, which forms one of the chief ornaments of this kind of 
writing, and is one of the moſt difficult in execution Nothing tries an Hiſtorian's abilities 
more, than ſo to lay his train before-hand, as to make us paſs naturally and agreeably from 
one part of his ſubject to another; to employ no clumſy and awkward junctures; and to 
contrive ways and means of forming ſome union among tranſactions, which ſeem to be moſt 


witely Rn from one another. 

In he nxt place, 28 Hiſtory * a very. V dignified. ſpecies of 5 a al- 
ways be. maintained in che narration. There muſt be no meanneſs nor vulgarity in the ſtyle; 
no quaint, nor colloquial phraſes ; no affectation of pertneſs, or of wit. The. ſmart, or 
the ſneering manner of telling a ſtory, are inconſiſtent with the hiſtorical character. I do 
not ſay, that an Hiſtorian is never to let himſelf down. He may ſometimes. do it with pro- 
priety, in order to diverſify the ſtrain. of his narration, which, if it be perfectly uniform, 
is apt to become tireſome, But he ſhould be careful never to deſcend. too far; and, on oc- 
cafions where a light or ludicrous anecdote is proper to be recorded, it is generally better to 
throw it into a note, than to hazard OY fy pation, CHA into the body 
9p et . | 1 * 

. « 

Bur an Hiſtorian may voſſeſs theſe qualities of being perſpicuous, FI OY and N 
and may notwithſtanding be a dull Writer; in which caſe, we ſhall reap- Urtle benefit from 
his labours. We will read him without pleaſure ; or, moſt probably, we we Rall ſoon give 
over to read him at all. He muſt therefore ſtudy to render his narration e z which 
is the quality that nr diſtinguiſhes a Writer of e aod eloquence. * 


— * ming are eſpecially. Seer to this ; the Grit is, a juſt medium in the conduct 
ol narration, between a rapid or crowded recital of facts, and a prolix detail. The former 
embarraſſes, and the latter tires us. An Hiſtorian that would intereſt us, muſt know when 
to be conciſe, and where he ought to enlarge ; paſſing conciſely over flight and unimportant 
events, but dwelling on ſuch as are ſtriking and conſiderable in their nature, or pregnant 
with. conſequences ; preparing beforehand our atteggjon to them, and bringing them forth 
into-the moſt full and conſpicuous light. The next thing he muſt attend to, is a proper ſe- 
leftion of the circumſtances belonging to thoſe events, 'which he chooſes to relate fully. 
General facts make a flight impreſſion on the mind. It is by means of circumſtances and par- 
ticulars properly choſen, that a narration becomes intereſting and affecting to the Reader. 


Theſe give life, body, and colouring to the recital of facts, and enable us to behold them 


as -preſent, and. paſling before our eyes. It is this nnn, * en in r 
* that is properly termed Hiſtorical Painging- | 1 


Is all theſe virtues of Narration, e in this laſt, of PERTH deſcriptive Nar- 


5 5 ration, ſeveral of the Antient Hiſtorians eminently excel. Hence, the pleaſure that is found 
in reading 'Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Salluſt, and Tacitus. They are all 


confpicuous for the Art of Narration. Herodotus is, at all times, an agreeable Writer, 
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and relates every thing with that naivete and ſimplicity of manner, which never fails to in- 
tereſt the Reader. Though the manner of Thueydides be more dry and harſh, yet, on great 
occaſions, as when he is giving an account of the plague: of Athens, the Siege of Platza, the 
Sedition in Corcyra, the Defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, he diſplays a very ſtrong and 
maſterly power of deſcription. Xenophon's Cyropœdia, and his Anabaſis, or retreat of the 
Ten Thouſand, are extremely beautiful. The circumſtances are-finely ſelected, and the 
Narration is eaſy and engaging; but his Hellenics, or Continuation of the Hiſtory of Thu- 
cydides, is a much inferior work. Salluſt's Art of Hiſtorical Painting in his Catilinarian, 
but, more eſpecially, in his Jugurthine War, is well known; though his Style is liable to 
cenſure, as too ſtudied and affected. Bh. ö 


Livy is more unexceptionable in his manner; and is excelled by no Hiſtorian whatever in 
the Art of Narration: ſeveral remarkable examples might be given from him. His account, 
for inſtance, of the famous defeat of the Roman army by the Samnites, at the Furce Cau- 
dinz, in the beginning of the ninth book, affords one of the moſt beautiful exempliſications 
of Hiſtorical Painting, that is any where to be met with. We bave firſt, an exact deſcrip- 
tion of the narrow paſs between two mountains, into which the enemy had decayed the Ro- 
mans. When they find themſelves caught, and no hope of eſcape left, we are made to ſee, 
firſt, their aſtoniſhment, next, their indignation, and then, their dejection, painted in the 
moſt lively manner, by ſuch circumſtances and actions as were natural to perſons in their 
fituation. The: reſtleſs and unquiet manner in which they paſs the night; the-coofultations 
of the Samnites; the various meaſures propoſed to be taken; the meſſages between the two 
armies, al! heighten the ſcene. At length, in the morning, the Conſuls return to the camp, 
and inform them that they could receive no other terms but that of ſurrendering their arma, 
and paſſing under the yoke, which was conſidered as the laſt mark of ignominy for a con- 
quered army. Part of what then follows, I ſhall give in the Author's own words. Re- 
« dintegravit luctum in caſtris conſulum adventus ; ut vix ab iis abſtinerent manus, quorum 
ti cemeritate in eum locum deducti eſſent. Alii alios intueri, contemplari arma mox tra- 
« denda, & inermes futuras dextras; proponere ſibimet ipſi ante oculos, jugum hoſtile, et 
« judibria victoris, et vultus ſuperbos, et per armatos inermium iter. Inde fædi agminis 
e miſerabilem viam ; per ſociorum urbes reditum in patrium ac parentes quo ſæpe ipſi trium- 
« phantes veniſſent. Se ſolos fine vulnere, fine ferro, ſine acie victos ; ſibi non ſtringere licu- 
« jſſe gladios, non manum cum hoſte conſerere; fibi nequicquam arma, nequicquam vires, 
e nequicquam animos datos. Hæc frementibus hora fatalis ignominiz advenit. | Jamprimim, 
* cum ſingulis veſtimentis, inermes extra vallum abire juſſi. Tum a conſulibus abire lictores 
e juſſi, paludamentaque detracta. Tantam hoc inter ipſos, qui paulo ante eos dedendos, la- 
* cerandoſque cenſuerant, miſerationem fecit, ut ſuæ quiſque conditionis oblitus, ab illa 
« deformatione tantæ majeſtatis, velut ab nefando ſpectaculo, averteret oculos. Primi con- 
4 ſules, prope ſeminudi, ſub jugum miſſiꝰ,“ 2 The reſt of the ſtory which ĩt would be too 

| * long 


The arrival of the Conſuls in the camp, wrought up their paſſions to ſiich a degree, that they could ſcarcely abſtain 
from laying violent hands on them, as by their raſhneſs they bad been brought into this ſituation, They began to look 
* on one another; to caſt a melancholy eye on their arms, which were now to be ſurrendered, and on their right hands, 
„% which were to become defenceleſs. The yoke under which they were to paſs; the ſcoffs of the conquerors , and thcir 
« haughty looks, when, diſarmed and ſtripped, they ſhould be led through the boſtile lines; all roſe fore their eyes. 
© They then looked forward to the fad journey which awaited them, when they were to paſs as a vanquiſhed and diſgraced 
*« army through the territories of their allies, by whom they had often been beheld returning in triumph to their familics 
© and native land. They alone, they muttered to ove another, without an engagement, without a Gingle blow, bad been | 
* conquered. To their hard fate it fell, never to have had it in their power to draw a ſword, or to look an enemy in the face; 
* to them only, arms, ſtrength, and courage, had been given in vain. While they were thus giving vent to their indigna- 
« tion, the fatal moment of their ignominy arrived. Firit, they were all commanded to come forth from the camp, with- 


out armour, and in a ſingle garment. ' Neat, orders were given, that the Conſuls ſhould be left without their Littors, — 
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© manos, incredlbilFvirtute, atque cxercitatione in armis efſe prædicabant; ſæpe numero 
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Seer or ropmy is carried on with men dener, and full of piftureſque circumſtances. 


Tien Tus is en Awcbor n for Hiſtorical Painting, though in a manger altoge. 


| ther different from that of Livy. ' Livy's deſcriptions are more full, more plain, and natural; 


'thoſe of Tacitus confiſt in a few bold ſtrokes. He ſelects one or two remarkable circum- 
ſtances, and ſets them before us in a ſtrong, and, generally, in a new and vacommon light. 
Such is the following picture of the ſituation of Rome, and of the Emperor Galba, when 
Otho was advancing” againſt him: Agebatur huc iHuc Galba, vario turbz fluctuantis im- 
„ pulſu, completis undique baſilicis et templis, lugudri proſpectu. Neque populi aut plebis 
« ulla vox; ſed attoniti vultus, et converſz ad omnia aures. Non tumultus, non quies; ſcd 

quale magni metas, et magnz iræ, filentium eſt}. No image, in any Poet, is more ſtrong 


and expreſſive than this laſt ſtroke of the deſcription: ** Non tumultus, non quies, ſed quale,“ 


c. This is a conception of the ſublime kind, and diſcovers high genius. Indeed, through- 
out all his work, Tacitus ſhows the hand of a maſter. As he is profound in reflection, ſo 
ke is ſtriking in deſcription, and pathetic in ſentiment. The Philoſopher, the Poet, and 


the Hiſtorian, all meet in him. Though the period of which he writes may be reckoned un- 


fortunate for a Hiſtorian, he has made it afford us many intereſting exhibitions of human 
nature. The relations which he gives of the deaths of ſeveral eminent perſonages, are as 
affecting as the deepeſt tragedies. He paints with a glowing pencil; and poſſeſſes, beyond all 
Writers, the talent of painting, not to the imagination merely, but to the heart. With many 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed beautics, he is, at the ſame time, not a perfect model for Hiſtory, 
and ſuch as have formed themſelves upon him, have ſeldom been ſucceſsful. © He is to be ad- 
mired, rather than imitated. In his reflexions, he is too refined; in his ſtyle, too conciſe, 


| ſometimes quaint and affected, often abrupt and CG Hiſtory ſeems _ . a mort 


er flowing, and popular manner. It | 


Tun Andes es one een of Hiſtory which the Moderns have laid abide, 
I mean Orations, which, on weighty occafions, they put into the mouths'of ſome of their 
chief perſonages. By means of theſe, they diverſified their hiſtory; they conveyed both mo- 
ral and Political inſtruction; and, by the oppoſite arguments which were employed, they 


gave us & view of the ſeatiments of different parties. Thueydides was the firſt who introduced 


this method. The Orations with which his Hiſtory abounds, and thoſe too of ſome other 


Greek and Latin Hiſtorians, are among the moſt valuable remains of which we have of An- 


tens ren How * ſoever — are, it 8 be much hr e I think, whe- 


E tbr . Such 0 UTthis aSont oncite among them, who, but a little be- 
had heen for delivering up thoſe very Conſuls to the enemy. and for _ purging them to death, that every one forgot 


his own condition, and turned his eyes aſide from this infamous fered by the conſular dignity, as from a ſpec- 
_ * tacle which was. tuo deteſtable to be beheld. The Confuls, almoſt ha racked, were firſtmade to pafs-under the yoke,” &0. 


The deſcription which Czfar gives of the conſternation occalioned by his camp, by the accounts which were ſpread 
among his troops, of the farocity, the ſize; and the courage of the Germans, affords an inſtance of Hiſtorical Painting, ex - 
ecuted in a fimple manner: and, at = ſame time, 2 — natural aud lively ſcene: Dum paucos dies ad Veſontion- 
em maratur, ex Feiert nt, noſtrorum, vocibuſgne Callorum ac mercatorum, qui ingenti magpitudine corporum Ger- 

N F & 67 ſe cum 1is congrefſos, ne vultum 
«© quidem, atque aciem oculorum ferre potuifſe; tantus ſubito terror omnem exercitum vecupavit, ut non medioeriter om- 
„% njum mcntes animoſque perturbaret. Hie primum ortus eſt a tribunis militum, ac præfectis, reliquiſque qui ex urbe, ami- 
„ citiz cavſa, Cæſarem ſecuti, ſuum periculum miſerabantur, quod non magnum in re militare uſum habebant: quorum ali- 
« vs, alia cauſa illat3 quam ſibi ad proficiſeendun neceflariam effe diceret, petebat ut <jus voluntate diſeedere liceret. Non- 
« nulli pudore adducti, ut timoris ſuſpicionem vitarent, remanehant. HY neque vultum ſingete, neque interdum lacrymas 
„ tenere poterant. Abditi in tabernaculis, aut ſuum fatum quzrebantur, aut eum familitaribus ſais, commune periculum 

% miſerabanter. Vulgo, totis caſtris teſtamenta obſignabantur.” Dt Bzit. Gar, L. I. | 

fp Galba was driven. to and fro by the tide of the multitude, ſhoving him from place to place. The temples and public 
buildings were filled with crowds, of a diſmal appearance. No clamours were heard, either from the citizens, or from the 
„ rabble. Their countenances were filled with conſternation ; their cars — employed in liſtening with anxicty. It was 


* not a tumult; it was not quietneſs; it was the filence of terror, and of w 
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ther they find a proper place in Hiſtory. I rather incline to think, that they are unſuitable. 
to it. For they form a mixture which is unnatural in Hiſtory, of fiction wich truth. We, 
know, that theſe Orations are entirely of the Author's own compoſition, and that he has in- 
troduced ſome celebrated perſon haranguing in a public place, purely that he might have an 
opportunity of ſhowing his own cloquence, or delivering his own ſentiments, under the name 
of that perſon This is a ſort of poetical liberty which does not ſuit, the gravity of Hiſtory, 
throughout which, an air of the ſtricteſt truth ſhould always reign. Orations may be an em- 
belliſhment to Hiſtory 3 ſuch might alſo Poetical Compoſitions be, introduced under the 
name of ſome of the perſonages mentioned in the Narration, who were known to have poſ- 
ſeſſed poetical talents. But neither the one, nor the other, find a proper place in Hiſtory. : 
Inſtead of inſerting formal Orations, the method adopted by later Writers, ſeems better and 
more natural; that of the Hiſtorian, on ſome great occaſion, delivering, in his own. perſon,. 
the ſentiments and reaſonings of the oppoſite parties, or the ſubſtance of what was een 
to be ſpoken in ſome Public Aſſembly; which he may do without the Jiberyy, A 10 "1 
Tus drawing of characters is one of the; moſt ſplendid, jy at the fame Mean * _ 
the moſt difficult ornaments of Hiſtorical Compoſition. For characters are generally con- 
ſidered, as profeſſed exhibitions of fine writing; aud an Hiſtorian, who ſeeks to ſhine in 
them, is frequently in danger of carrying refinement to excels, from a deſire of appearing 
very profound and penetrating. He brings together ſo many contraſts, and ſubtile oppoſiti- 
ons of qualities, that we are rather dazzled with ſparkling expreſſions, than entertained with. 
any clear conception of a human character. A Writer who would characteriſe in an inſtruc- 
tive and maſterly manner, ſhould be fimple in his ſtyle, and ſhould avoid all, quaintneſs and 
affectation ; at the ſame. time, not contenting himſelf with giving us general outlines. only, 
but deſcending into thoſe peculiarities which mark a character, in its moſt ſtrong and diſtinc- 
tive features. The Greek Hiſtorians ſometimes give elogiums, but rarely draw full and pro- 


feſſed characters. The two Antient Authors who have labourcd this ne of - ge! 
uu are Salluſt and Tacitus. . 7 140 


Ae Hiſtory. is a ſpecies of Writing degned for the inftruQion of monkleda ſound, a — 
rality ſhould always reign in it. Both in deſcribing: characters, and in relating tranſactions, 
the Author ſhould always ſhow himſelf to be on the fide of virtue. To deliver moral in- 
ſtruction in a formal manner, falls not within his province; but both as a good man, and as 
2 good Writer, we expect, that he ſhould diſcover ſentiments of reſpect for virtue, and of 
indignation at flagrant vice. To appear neutral and indifferent with reſpect to gqod and bad 
characters, and to affect a crafty and political, rather than a moral turn of thought, will, 
befides other bad effects, derogate greatly from the weight of Hiſtorical Compoſition, and 
will render the ſtrain of it much more cold and unintereſting, We are always moſt intereſt- 
ed in the tranſactions which are going on, when our ſympathy is awakened by the ſtory, 
and when we become engaged in the fate of the actors. But this effect can never * e: 


1 by a Writer, who is deficient in ſenſibility and . 1955 "<P 


As the obſervations which I have hitherto, * hs have moſtly reſpected. the 33 
Hiſtorians, it may naturally be expected, that 1 ſhould alſo take ſome notice of the Modern 


who have excelled in this kind of Writing, 
122 Ulle Tit a nm 
Tus en in Europe, 3 the Hiſtorical Genius bas, in e ages, ſhone forth | 


vith moſt luſtre, beyond doubt is Italy. The national character of the Italians ſeems fa- 
1 5 12 1 vourable 


E 
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vouradle to it, They were always diſtinguiſhed as an acute, penetrating, reflecting peopte, 
remarkable for political ſagacity and wifdom, and who early addicted themſelves to the arts 
of Writing. Accordingly, ſoon after the reſtoration of letters, Machiavel, Guicciardin, 
Davila, Bentivoglio, Pather Paul, became highly conſpicuous for hiſtorical merit. 
all appear to have conceived very juſt ideas of Hiſtory ; and are agreeable, inſtructive, and 
intereſting Writers. In their manner of narration, they are much formed upon the Anti- 
ents 3 ſome of them, as Bentivogiio and Guiceiardin, have, in imitation of them, intro. 
dueed Orations into their Hiſtory, In the profoundneſs and diſtinctneſs of their political 


views, they may, perhaps, de eſteemed to have farpaſſed the Antients. Critics have, at the 


ame time; 'obferved ſome imperfettions in each of them. Machiavel, in his Hiſtory of Flo- 
rene, is not altogether ſo intereſting as one would expect an Author of his abilities to be; 
either through his own deſect, or through ſome unhappineſs in his ſubject, which led him 
into a very minute derail of the intrigues of one city. Guicciardin, at all times ſenfible and 
profound; is taxed for dwelling fo long on the Tuſcan affairs as to be ſometimes tedious; a 


defect which is alſo imputed, occaſionally, to the judicious Father Paul. Bentivoglio, in 


his excellent Hiſtory of the wars of Flanders, is accuſed for approaching to the florid and 
pompous manner: and Davile, though one of the moſt agrecable and entertaining Relaters, 
has manifeſtly this defect of ſpreading a ſort of uniformity over all his characters, by repre- 
ſenting them as guided too regularly by political intereſt. But, although ſome ſuch objec. 
tions may be made to theſe Authors, they deſerve, upon the whole, to be placed in the firſt 
rank of Modern Hiſtorical Writers. Tbe wars of Flanders, written in Latin by Famianus 
Strada, is a book of ſome note; but is not entitled to the fame reputation as the works of the 
other Hiſtorians I have named. Strada is too violently partial to the Spaniſh tauſe ; and too 
open 4 Panegyriſt of the Prince of Parma. He is florid, eee Su eee 


. ies. cert | 


Anon the French, as there has been 1 Wridog in many kinds, 2 46 l 
the Hiſtorical. That ingenious nation, who have done ſo much honour to Modern Lite- 


rature, poſſeſs, in an eminent degree, the talent of Narration. Many of their later 


Hiſtorieal Writers are ſpirited, lively, and agreeable; and ſome of them not deficient in 
profoundineſs and penetration. They have not, however, (ar nts eee Hiſto- 
* —— whom 1 mentioned above. 


Oos INend, dll within theſe few years, was o6t eminent For its biſtoricat 3 
Early, indeed, Scotland made ſome figure by means of che celebrated Buchanan. He is an 


elegant Writer, elaſfical in his Latinity, and agreeable both in narration and deſcription. 


But one cannot but ſuſpect him to be more attentive to elegance, than to accuracy. Ac- 


cuſtomed to form Ris political notions wholly upon the plans of antient governments, the 


feudal fyſtem ſeems never to have entered into his thoughts; and as this was the baſis of the 
Scottiſh conſtitution, his political views are, of courſe, inaccurate and imperfet. When 
he comes to the tranſactions of his own time, there is ſuch a change in his manner of writ- 
ing, and ſuch an aſperity in his ſtyle, that, on what fide foever the truth lies with regard to 
thoſe dubious and long controverted facts which make the ſubject of that part of his work, 
it is impoſſible to clear him from being deeply e ee eee 


AMonG the older Engliſh Hiſtorians, the moſt conſiderable is Lord Clarendon. Though 


he writes as the profeſſed apologiſt of one fide, yet there appears more impartiality in his re- 


lation of facts, than might at firſt be expeted. A great ſpirit of virtue and probity runs 
through 


* 4 
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through his work, He maintains all the digniry of an Hiſtorian · His ſentenees, indeed; 
are often too long, and his general manner is prolix ; but his ſtyle, on the whole, is man 
and his merit, as a Hiſtorian, is much beyond mediocrity. Biſhop Burnet is lively and per- 
ſpicuous 3 but he has hardly any other hiſtorical merit. His ſtyle is too careleſs and fami- 
liar for Hiſtory ; his characters are, indeed, marked with a bold and a; ſtrong hand ; but 
they are generally light and ſatyrical; and he abounds ſo much in little ſtoxies concerning 
himſelf, that he reſembles more a Writer of Memoirs than of Hiſtory. ' During à long pe- 
riod, Engliſh: Hiſtorical Authors were little more than dull Compilers; till of late the diſ- 
tinguiſhed names of Hume, Robertſon, and Gibbon, have * enn nnen in 
this ele, of Writing, o high repuration and. de 


ol rann vn p, in the preceding Lecture, that Fermi Memoirs and Fun are, ** in- 
ferior kinds of Hiſtorical Compoſition» It will be proper, befoge diſmiſſiag this ſuhiect, to 
make a few obſervations upon them. Annals are commonly underſtood to, figviſ a col- 
lection of facts, digeſted according to chronological: order; rather ſerving for the materials 
of Hiſtory, than aſpiring to the name of Hiſtory themſelves. All chat is: der dba 
. is a Writer of ſuch Annals, is to be enn Aiſtinet. and . 1 5 


Mnaouns due 0 ſort of Se in which, an e 3 mg 
ful information of all the facts reſpecting the period of which he writes, but only to relate 
what he himfelf had acceſs to know, or what he was concerned in, or what illuſtrates the 
conduct of ſome perſon, or the circumſtances of ſome tranſaction, which he chooſes for his 
ſubjeft. From a Writer of Memoirs, therefore, is not exactcd the fame profound reſearch, 
or enlarged information, as. from a writer of Hiſtory. He is not ſubject to the ſame laws 
of unvacying digaity and gravity, He may talk freely af himſelf; he may deſcend into the 
moſt familiar anecdotes. What is chiefly required of him is, that he be ſprightly and in - 
tereſting; and eſpecially, that be inform us of things that axe uſeful and curious ; that he 
convey to us ſome ſort of knowledge worth the acquiring, This is a ſpecies! of Writing very 
bewitching to ſuch as love to write concerning themſelves, and conceive every tranſaction, 
in which they had a ſhare, to be of fipgulas, importance. There is no wonder, therefore, 
that a nation ſo ſprightly as the French, ſhould, for two centuries. paſt, have been pour - 
iog forth a whole food of Manains the greuzeſt pare of which ne. en un. 


able ws. 


Solz; however, muſt be — fron this 1 am two: 8 4 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, and: thoſe of the Duke of Sully- From Retz Memoirs, 
beſides the pleaſure of agreeable and lively narration, we may detive alſo much inſtruction, . 
and much knowledge of human nature. Though. his politics be often too fine ſpun, yet 
the Memoirs of a profeſſed factious leader, ſuch as the Cardinal was, wherein he draws both 
his own character, and that of ſeveral great perſonages of his time, ſo fully, cannot be read 
by any perſon. of good ſenſe without benefit, The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, in the ſtate 


in which they are now given to the Public, have great merit, and deſerve to be mentioned 


with particular praiſe. No Memoirs approach more near to the uſefulneſs, and the dignity 
of a full legitimate Hiſtory. They have this peculiar advantage, of giving us a beautiful diſ- 


play of two of the moſt illuſtrious characters which hiſtory. preſents; Sully himſelf, one of the 


ableſt, and moſt incorrupt miniſters, and Henry IV. one of the greateſt and moſt amiable 
princes of modern times. I know few books more full of virtue, and of good ſenſe, than 


Sully's 
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Sully*s' Memoirs; few, therefore, more proper to form both me heads and the hearts of 
—— mne T in 2 | 


1 1 
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8 Biosas OY or the Writing of you is a very ufeful kind of enge leſs n 
and ſtately than Hiſtory; but to the bulk of Readers, perhaps, no Teſs inſtructive; as it 
affords them the opportunity of ſeeing the characters and tempers,”'the virtues and failings of 
eminent men fully diſplayed; and admits them into a more thorough and intimate acquaint- 
ance wich ſuch perſons, than Hiſtory generally allows. For A Writer of Lives may deſcend, 
with propriety,” to minute circumſtatces;/ and fümiliar incidents. It is expected of him, that 
he is to give the private, as well as the public life; of the perſon whoſe actions he records; 
nay, it is from private life, from familiar, domeſtic, and ſeemingly trivial occurrences, that 
ve often receive moſt light into the real character. In this ſpecies of Writing, Plutarch has 
no ſmall merit; and to him we ſtand indebted for much of the knowledge that we poſſeſs, 
concerning ſeveral of the moſt eminent perſonages of antiquity. His matter is, indeed, bet- 
ter than his manner; as he cannot lay claim to any peculiar beauty or elegance. His judg- 
ment too, and his Accuracy, have ſometimes been taxed; but whatever defects of this kind 
he may be liable to, his Lives of Eminent Men will always be confidered as a valuable trea- 
ſure of inſtructiou. He is remarkable for being one of the moſt humane Writers of all an- 
tiquity ; leſs dazzled than many of them are, with the exploits of valour and ambition; and 
— rho of diſplaying and I men to * in way more re gentle _ of retirement and gone 


o bu 
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Ieivvor Code e al Hiſtory; Re 560 Abe pe improve- 
ment which has, of late years, begun to be introduced into Hiſtorical Compoſition; IT mean, 
2' more particular attention than was formerly given to laws, cuſtoms, commerce, religion, | 
literature, and every other thing that tends to ſhow the ſpirit and genius of nations. It is 
now underſtood to be the bufineſs of an able Hiſtorian to exhibit manners, as well as facts 
and events; and aſſuredly, whatever diſplays the ſtate and life of mankind, in different pe- 
riods, and illuſtrates the progreſs of the human mind; is more uſeful and intereſting than 
the detail of fizges and battles. The perſon, to whom ve are moſt indebted for the intro- 
duction of this improvement into Hiſtory, is the celebrated M. Voltaire, whoſe genius has 
ſnoue with ſuch ſurpriſing luſtre, in ſo many different parts of literature. His Age of Louis 
XIV. was one of the firſt great productions in this taſte; and ſoon drew, throughout all 
Europe, that general attention, and received that high approbation, which ſo ingenious and 
eloquent à production merited. His eſſuy on the general Hiſtory of Europe, fince the da 
of Charlemagne, is not to be conſidered either as à Hiſtory, or the proper Plan of an Hin. 
rical Work ; but only as 4 ſeries of obſervations on the chief events that have happened 
throughout ſeveral centuries, and on the changes that ſucceſſively took place in the ſpirit 
and manners of different nations.” - Thovgh,” in ſome” dates and facts it may, perhaps, be 
inaccurate, and is tinged with thoſe particularities which unhappily diſtinguiſh Voltaire's 
manner of thinking on religious ſubjects, yet it contains ſo many enlarged and inſtructive 
=_ as Cow + to merit te! artention of 15 1 . an or rice LORE. Fo one oy Oo ages, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ' WRITING—DIALOGUE—EPIS- 
TOLARY WRITING—FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 
MS 8 Hiſtory is both a very dignified ſpecics of Compoſition, and, by the regular form 
; A | which it aſſumes, falls directly under the laws of Criticiſm, I diſcourſed of it ful- 

ly in the two preceding Lectures. The remaining . of eee in Proſe, 
afford leſs room for critical obſervation. | | 


eee Writing, for inftance, will not lea? us into any las diſcuſſion. As 
the profeſſed object of Philoſophy ix to convey inſtruction, and as they who ſtudy it are ſup- 
poſed to do ſo for inſtruction, not for entertainment, the Style, the form, and dreſs, of ſuch 
Writiogs, are leſs material, objects. They are objects, however, that - muſt not be wholly 
neglected. He who attempts to inſtruct mankind, without ſtudying, at the ſame time, to 
engage their attention, and to intereſt: chem in his ſubject hy his manner of exhibiting i it, is 
not likely to prove ſucceſsful, The ſame truths, and reaſonings, delivered in a dry and: 
cold manner, or with a proper meaſure of clegance. and 1 will make very different im- 


preſſions on the minds of men- 


Ir is manifeſt, that every Philoſophical Writer muſt ſtudy the utmoſt be and, 
by reflecting ou what was formerly delivered on the ſubject of Perſpicuity, , with reſpect both 
to ſingle words, and the conſtruction of Sentences, we may. be convinced that this is a ſtudy 
which demands conſiderable attention to the rules of Style and good Writing. Beyond mere 
perſpicuity, ſtrict accuracy and preciſion are required in a. Philoſophical Writer. He muſt 
employ no words of uncertain meaning, no looſe nor indeterminate expreſſions ; and ſhould. 
avoid uſing. words which are ſcemingly ſynonymous, without carefully attending to the va- 
_ Tiation which they make as s. | | | 


To be clear then and preciſe, is one requiſite which we have a title-to demand from every. 
Philoſophical Writer. He may poſſeſs this quality, and be at the ſame time a very dry 
Writer. He ſhould therefore ſtudy ſome degree of embelliſhment, in order to render his 


Compoſition pleaſing and graceful. One of the moſt, agrecable,. and one of. the moſt uſeful 


embelliſhments which a Philoſopher can employ, conſiſts in illuſtrations taken from hiſtori- 
cal facts, and the characters of men, All moral and political ſubjects naturally afford ſcope 
for theſe;, and wherever there is room for employing them, they ſeldom fall producing a. 
happy. effect. They diverſify the Compoſition; they relieve the mind from the fatigue of 
mere reaſoning, and at the ſame ume raiſe more full conviction than any reaſonings produce: 
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for they take Philoſophy out of the abſtrat, and give weight to Speculation, by ſhewing its 
connection with real life, and the actions of mankind, © on 


 Pm1L0$0PHICAL Writing admits beſides of a poliſhed, a neat, and elegant Style. It ad- 

mits of Metaphorss Compariſons, and all the calm Figures of Specch, 'by which an Author 

may convey his ſenſe to the underſtanding with clearneſs and force, at the ſame time that he 

_ entertains the imagination. He muſt take great care, however, that all his ornaments be of 

the chaſteſt kind, never partaking of the florid or the tumid; which is ſo unpardonable in a 

profiled Philoſopher, that it is much better for him to err on the iſide of naked umplicity, 

than on that of too much ornament. Some of the Antients, as Plato and Cicero, have left 

us Philoſophical Treatiſes compoſed'with much elegance and beauty. Seneca has been long 

and juſtly cenſured for the affectation that appears in his Style, He is too fond of a certain 

brilliant and ſparkling manner; of Antitheſes and quaint Sentences, It cannot be denied, at 

the ſame time, that he often expreſſes himſelf with much livelineſs and force; though his 

Style, upon the hole, is far from deſerving imitation. In Engliſh, Mr. Locke's celebrat- 

1 ed Treatiſe on Human Underſtanding, may be pointed out as a model, on the one hand, of 

the greateſt clearneſs ant diſtinctaeſs of Philoſophical Style, with very Httle approach to or- 

5 nament : Lord Shaftſbury's Writings on the other hand, exhibit Philoſophy dreſſed up with 
all the ornament which it can admit; perhaps with more than is perfeclly ſuited to it. 


Pa1Los0Pnicit Compoſition fometimes aſſumes a form under which it mingles more with 
works of taſte, when carried on in the way of Dialogue and Converfation. Under this form 
the Antients have given us ſome of their chief Philoſophical Works; and ſeveral of the Mo- 

derus have endeavoured to imitate them. Dialogue Writing may be executed in two ways 
either 'as direct Converſation, Where none but the Speakers appear, which is the method 
that Plato uſes; or as the recital of a Converſation, where the Author himſelf appears, and 
gives an account of what paſſed in diſcourſe; which is the method that Cicero generally fol- 
lows. But though thoſe different methods make ſome variation in the form, yet the nature 
of the Compoſition is at bottom the ſame in both, and ſubject to the ſame laws. 


| A'D1 ALOGUE, in one or other of theſe forms, ' on ſome philoſophical moral, or critical 
0 ſubjeQ, when it is well conducted, ſtands in a high rank among the Works of Taſte; but is 
much more difficult in the execution than is commonly imagined. For it requires more, than 
merely the introduction of different perſons ſpeaking in ſucceſſion. It ought to be a natural 
and ſpirited repreſentation of real converſation ; exhibiting the character, and manners of the 
ſeveral Speakers, and fuiting to the character of each, that peculiarity of thought and ex- 
preſſion which diſtinguiſhes him from another. A. Dialogue thus conducted, gives theRead- | 
er a very agreeable entertainment; as by means of the debate going on among the perſon- 
ages, he receives a fair and full view of both ſides of the argument; and is, ar the ſame time, 
amuſed with polite converfation, and with a diſplay of conſiſtent and well ſupported cha- 
rafters. An Author, therefore, who has genius for executing ſuch a Compoſition after 
this manner, has it in his power both to inſtruct and to pleaſe. | 


Bur the greateſt part of Modern Dialogue Writers have no idea of any Compoſition of 
„ this ſort; and bating the outward forms of converſation, and that one fpeaks, and another 
N anſwers, it is quite the ſame as if the Author ſpoke in perſon throughout the whole. He 
ſets up a Philotheos perhaps, and a Philatheos, or an A and 2 B; Who, after mutual com- 
pliments, and after admiring the fineneſs of the morning or evening, and the beauty of the 
proſpects 
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proſpects around them. * conference concerning ſome grave matter; and all that 
ew know farther of them is, that the one perſonates the Author, à man of learning, no 
doubt, and of good principles; and the other is a man of ſtraw, ſet up to propoſe ſome tri- 
vial objections; over which the firſt gains a moſt entire triumph; and leaves his ſceptical an- 
tagoniſt at the end much humbled, and generally, convinced of his error. This is a very 
frigid and inſipid manner of writing z the more ſo, as it is an attempt toward ſomething, 
which we ſee the Author cannot ſupport. It is the form, without the ſpirit of converſation. 

The Dialogue ſerves no purpoſe, but to make awkward interruptions; and we would with 
more patience hear the Author continuing always to reaſon himſelf, and to remove the ob- 
jectioas that are made to his principles, than be troubled I of 
two perſons, whom we ſee-to be in reality no more an one. 


AMONG the Antients, Plato is eminent for the henuey:of his Dialogues: The e * 
che circumſtances of many of them, are beautifully painted. The characters of the Sophiſts, 
with whom Socrates diſputed, are well drawn; a variety of perſonages are exhibited to us; _ 
we are introduced into a real converſation, often ſupported with much life and ſpirit, after 
the Socratic manner. For richneſs and beauty of imagination, no Philoſophic Writer, An- 
tient or Modern, is comparable to Plato. The only fault of his imagination is, ſuch an ex- 
ceſs of fertility as allows it ſometimes to obſeure his judgment. It frequently carries him 
into Allegory, Fiction, Enchuſiaſm, and the airy regions of Myſtical Theology. The Phi- 
loſopher is, at times, loſt in the Poet. But whether we be edificd with the matter or not 
(and much edification he often affords), we are always entertained with the manner; and 
left with a ſtrong ee of un. of _ n genius. | OT. 


Cickko's Dialogues, or thoſe, recitals of Hanes vgs which hay has incrodliced 1 
of his Philoſophical, and Critical Works, are not ſo ſpirited, nor ſo characteriſtical, as thoſe 
of Plato. Yet ſome, as that De Oratore” eſpecially, are agrecable and well ſupported. 
They ſhow us converſation carried on among ſome of the principal perſons of ancient Rome, 
with freedom, good breeding, and dignity. The Author of the elegant Dialogue, De 
« Cauſis Corruptæ Eloquentiz,” which is annexed ſometimes to the works of Quinctilian, 
and ſometimes to thoſe of Tacitne, W imitated, perhaps has excelled Cicero, in this 
manner of writing. | | | Sy 90 


LUCIAN is a Dialogue Writer of much -eminence;; though his ſubjects are ſeldom ſuch 
as can entitle him to be ranked among Philoſophical Authors. He has given the model of 
the light and humourous Dialogue, and has carried it to great perfection. A character of 
levity, and at the ſame time of wit and penetration, diſtinguith all his writings. His great 
object was, to expoſe the follies of ſuperſtition, and the pedantry of Philoſophy, which pre- 
vailed in his age; and he could not have taken any more ſucceſsful method for this end, than 
what he has employed in his Dialogues, eſpecially in thoſe of the Gods and of the Dead, 
which are full of pleaſantry and Satire. In this. invention of Dialogues of the Dead, he has 
been followed by ſeveral Modern Authors. Fontenelle, in particular, has given us Dialogues 
of this ſort, which are ſprightly and agreeable z but as for characters, whoever his perſon- 
ages be, they all become Frenchmen in his hands. Indeed few things in Compoſition are 
more difficult, than in the courſe of a Moral Dialogue to exhibit characters properly diſtin- 
guiſhed 3. as calm eonverſation furniſhes none of thdſe aſſiſtances for bringing characters into 
light, which the active ſcenes, and intereſting Gtuations of the Drama, afford. Hence few 


A are eminent for Characteriſtical Dialogue on grave ſubjects. One of the moſt re- 
Y 7 warkable 
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markable in the Engliſh language; is a Writer of the laſt age, Dr. Henry More, in his Di- 
vine Dialogues, relating to the foundations of Natural Religion. Though his Style be now 
in ſome meaſure obſolete, and his Speakers be marked with the academic ſtiffneſs of thoſe 
times, yet the Dialogue is animated by a variety of Character, and a ſprightlinefs of Conver- 
ſation, beyond what are commonly met with in Writings of this kind. Biſhop Berkeley's 
Dialogues concerning the exiſtence of matter, do not attempt any diſplay of Characters; but 
furniſh an inſtance of a very a erb 1 clear and — by mean of con- 
verſation properly managed. - 8 d 

+4 i bat Men i 6G 1 4 031095007 4013105, $02 7 
I PROCEED next to make forks: eons on Epiſtolary Writing; which pot 2 
kind of middle place between the ſerious and amuſing ſpecies of Compoſition. Epiſtolary 
'Writing appears, at firſt view, to ſtretch into a very wide field. For there is no ſubject 
Whatever, on which one may not convey his thoughts to the Public, in the form of a Let- 
ter. Lord Sbaftſbury, for inſtance, Mr. Harris, and feveral other Writers, have choſen 
0 give this form to philoſophical treatiſes. But this is not ſufficient to claſs ſuch, treatiſes 
under the head of Epiſtolary Compoſition. Though they bear, in the title Page, a Letter 
to a Friend, after the firſt addreſs, the friend diſappears, and we ſee, that it is, in truth, 
the Public with whom the Author correſponds. Seneca's Epiſtles are of this ſort. There 
is no probability that they ever paſſed in correſpondence, as real letters. They are no other 
than miſcellaneous diſſertations on moral ſubjects; which the Author, for his convenience, 
choſe to put into the epiſtolary form. Even where one writes a real letter on ſome formal 
topic, as of moral or religious conſolation to a perſon under diſtreſs, fuch as Sir William 
Temple has written to the Counteſs of Eſſex on the death of her daughter, hie is dt liberty, 
on ſuch occaſions, to write wholly as a Divine or as a Philoſopher, and to aſſume the ſtyle 
and manner of one, without reprehenſion. We confider the Author not ag writing a Letter, 


ot as compoſing a Diſcourſe, ſuited particularly to the e of ſome one perſon, 


| Erisrol aur Writing becomes a diſtin&t ſpecies of Compoſition, ſubject to the cogni- 
2ance of Criticiſm, only or-chiefly, when it is of the eaſy and familiar kind; when it is con- 
verſation carried on upon paper, between two friends at a diſtance, Such an intercourſe, 
when well conducted, may be rendered very agreeable to Readers of taſte; If the ſubject 
of the Letters be important, they will be the more valuable. Even thougli there ſhould be 

nothing very conſiderable in the ſubject, yet if the ſpirit and turn of the correſpondence be 
agrecable ; if they be written in a ſprightly manner, and with native grace and cafe, they 
may {till be entertaining 3 more eſpecially if there be any thing to intereſt us, in the charac- 
ters of thoſe who write them. Hence the curioſity which the Public has always diſcovered, - 
concerning the letters of eminent perſons.” We expe& in them to diſcover ſomewhat of their 
real character. It is childiſh indeed to expect, that in Letters we are to find the whole heart 
of the Author unveiled. Concealment and diſguiſe take place, more or leſs, in all human 
intercourſe. But till, as Letters from one friend to another make the neareſt approach to 
converſation, we may expect to ſee more of a character diſplayed in theſe than in other pro- 
ductions, which are ſtudied for public view. We pleaſe ourſelves with beholding the Writer 
in a ſituation which allows him to be at wb _ and to give veat occaſionally to the over- 
dear gt of his heart. 


Mr von, therefore, of the made; nad the gated of Eviſtotary Writing, will depend 
on its introducing us into ſome acquaintance with the Writer. There, if any where, we 


look for the man, not for the Author. Its firſt and fundamental requiſite is, to be natu- 
ral 


9 
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ral and ſimple ; for a ſtiff and laboured manner is as bad in a letter, as it is in converſation. · 
This does not baniſh ſprightlineſs and wit. Theſe are graceful in Letters, juſt 'as they are 
in converſation; when they flow eafily, and without being ſtudict ; when employed ſo as 
to ſeaſon, not to cloy. One who, either in Converſation or in Letters, affects to ſhine and 
to ſparkle always, will not pleaſe long. The ſtyle of Letters ſhould not be too highly po- 
liſhed. It ought to be neat and correct, but no more. All nicety about words, betrays 
ſtudy z and herice muſical periods, and appearances of number and harmony in arrangement, 
ſhould be carefully avoided in letters. The beſt letters, are commonly ſuch as the Authors 
have written with moſt facility. What the heart or the imagination dictate, always flows 
readily ; but where there is no ſubject to warm or intereſt theſe, conſtraint appears; and 
hence, thoſe Letters of mere compliment, congratulation, or affected condolance, which 
have coſt the Authors moſt labour in compoſing, and which, for that reaſon, they perhaps - 
conſider as their * never fail of being che moſt diſagrecable Pr * to * 


Wee ee eee eee Bad lhe det lad Gaplici cle which [ tl); 


recommended in Epiſtolary Correſpondence, is not to be underſtood as importing entire care» 
leflneſs. In writing to the moſt intimate friend; a certain degree of attention, both to the 
ſubject and the ſtyle, is requiſite and becoming. It is no more, than what we owe both to 
ourſelves, and to the friend with whom we correſpond. A flovenly and neglected manner of 
Writing, is a diſobliging mark of want of reſpect. The liberty, beſides, of writing Letters 
with too careleſs a hand, is apt to betray perſons into imprudence ia what they write. The 
firſt requiſite, both in converſation and correſpondence, is to attend to all the proper deco- 
rums which our own character, and that of others, demand. An imprudent expreſſion in 
converſation may be forgotten and paſs wy but when we take the pen into our we 


muſt: een that! Litera ſcripta manet.“ 


E 8 8 are one of the moſt celebrated colleftisns which the Antients have given 
us, in the epiſtolary way. They are clegant and polite; and exhibit a very pleaſing and 


amiable view of the Author. But, according to the vulgar phraſe, they ſmell too much of 


the lamp. They are too elegant and fine: and it is not eaſy to avoid thinking, that the Au- 
thor is caſting an eye towards the Public, when he is appearing to write only for his friends. 
Nothing indeed is more difficult, than for an Author, who publiſhes his own letters, to di- 
veſt himſelf altogether of attention to the opinion of the world in what he ſays; by which 
means, he becomes much leſs agreeable than a man of parts would be, if, ve any con- 
hene, W Go 
F Ciczao's Epiſtles, though not ſo ſhowy as thoſe of Pliny,” are, on ſeveral accounts, a far 
more valuable collection; indeed, the moſt valuable collection of Letters extant in any lan- 
guage. They are letters of real buſineſs, written to the greateſt men of the age, compoſed 
with purity and elegance, but without the leaſt affectation; and, what adds greatly to their 
merit, written without any intention of being publiſhed to the world. For it appears, that 
Cicero never kept copies of his own Leiters; and we are wholly indebted to the care of his 
freed-man Tyro, for the large Collection that was made, after his death, of thoſe which are 
now —— LOA Hh to near a thouſand®, They coatain the moſt authentic materials of 


* See his Letter * Atticus, which e —_— or two before his death, in which he tells him, in anſwer to ſome 
ws 77 gh his Lridles, that be . no co of them, and that Tyro t had only about ſeventy of them, Ad 
1. 1 


: 
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the bicory of chat age; and are the laſt, monuments which remain of Rome in its free ſtate; 
the greateſt part of them being written during that important criſis, when the Republic was 
on the point of ruin; the moſt intereſting ſituation, perhaps, which is to be found in the 
affairs of mankind. To his intimate friends, eſpecially to Atticus, Cicero lays open himſelf 
and his heart, with entire freedom. In the courſe of his correſpondence with others, wo are 
introduced into acquaintance with ſeveral of the principal perſonages of Rome; and it is re- 
markable' that moſt of Cicero's correſpondents, as well as himſelf, are elegant and polite 
Writers; which ſeryes to anne. —_ and manners A 0 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed calloktion of Letarvia. he Eaglim Lengungas i is * Me. Pope, 
ap Swift, and their friends; partly publiſhed in Mr. Pope's Works, and partly in thoſe 
| an wilt This Collect on is, on the whole, an entertaining. and agreeable one; and 
much wit and ingenuity. It is not, however, altagether free of the fault which 1 
ated to Pliny's Epiſtles, of too much ſtudy and refinement. In the variety of Letters 
different perſons, contained in that Collection, we find many that are written with 
and a. beautiful ſimplicity. . Thoſe of Dr. Arbuthnot, in particular, always deſerve 
| praiſe. Dean Swift's alſo are unaffected x and a8 a proof of their being ſo, they exhi- 
his character fully, with all its defects; though it were to be wiſhed, for the honour of 
memory, that his Epiſtolary Correſpondence, had not been drained to the dregs, by io 
many ſucceſſi ve publications, as have been given to the world. Several of Lord Bolingbroke's 
and of Biſhop Atterbury's Letters, are maſterly,. The cenſure of writing Letters in too arti- 
ficial 4 manner, falls heavieſt on Mr. Pope himſelf. There is viſibly, more ſtndy, and leſs of 
nature and the heart in his Letters, than in thoſe of ſome of his-corraſppmdents... ble had 
formed himſelf on the manner of Voiture, and la too fond of writing ha a wit. Lis Let- 
ters to Ladies are full of affectation. Even in writing to his friends, how forced an Intro- 
duction is the following of a Letter to Mr. Addiſon: © I am more joyed at your return, 
% than I ſhould be at that of the Sun, as much as 1 wiſh for him in this melancholy wet ſea- 
“ ſon; but it is his fate too, like yours, to be. diſpleaſing to owls and obſcene animaleg who 
& cannot bear his luſtre.” How ſtiff a compliment is it, which he pays to Biſhop: Atterbu- 
ry? Though the noiſe and daily buſtle for the Public be now over, I date ſay. vou are 
e {till tendering its weltare ; as the Sun in winter, when ſeeming to retire from the world, 
6 ig preparing warmth and benedictions for a better ſeaſon.“ This ſentence might. be tole- 


rated in a harangue; but is n nn . af. one 4 wanne 
another. 


"Tan gaiety and vindciey = 4. 8 appear to — 4 in their 1 ö 
and have given birth to ſeveral agreeable publications. In the laſt age, Balzac and Voiture 

were the two moſt celebrated Epiſtolary Writers. Balzac's reputatioty indeed; ſoon declined, 
on account of his ſwelling periods and pompous Style. But Voiture continued long a fa- 
vourite Author. His Compoſition i is extremely ſparkling:; he fliows a great deal of wit, and 
can trifle in the moſt entertaining manner. His only fault is, that he is too open and pro- 
felled a wit, to be thoroughly agreeable as a Letter Writer. The Letters of Madam de ge- 
vigne, are now eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed model of a familiar correſpondence. They 
turn indeed very. much upon trifles, the incidents. of the day and the news of the town; and 


they are overloaded with extravagant compliments, and, expreflions of fondneſs, to her fa- 


vourite daughter; but withal, they ſhow ſuch perpetual ſprightlineſs, they contain ſuch caſy 

and varied narration, and ſo pots ſtrokes of the moſt lively aud beautiful painting, perfect- 

ly free from any affectation, that they are juſtly intitled to high praiſe. The Letters of 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague are not unworthy of being named after thoſe of Mad. de = 
vi 
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vigne. They have much of the French caſe and vivacity; and retain more the character of 
agreeable Epiſtolary Style, than perhaps any Letters which have appeared in the Engliſh 
language. 


THERE remains to be treated of, another ſpecies of Compoſition in proſe, which-compre-- 
hends a very numerous, though, in general, a very inſignificant claſs. of Writings, known. 
by che name of Romances and Novels. Theſe may, at firſt view, ſeem-too infignificant; to 
deſerve that any particular notice ſhould be taken of them. But I cannot be of this opinion. 
Mr. Pletcher of Salton, in one of his Tracts, quotes it as the ſaying of a wiſe man, that give 
him the making of all the ballads of a nation, he would allow any one that pleaſed to make 
their laws. The ſaying was founded on reflection and good ſenſe, and applies to: the _ 
now before us. For any kind of Writing, how trifling ſoe ver in appearance, that obtains 
a general currency, and eſpecially that early preoccupies the imagination of the youth gf bart” 


ſexes, muſt demand particular attention. Its influence. is . to be WW IE” 
the morals, and taſte of a nation. 


N. 9 7 


Ix fact, fictitious hiſtories might be employed for very uſeful. purpoſes. They furoilh 4 
of the beſt channels for conveying inſtruction, for painting human life and mannere, for 
ſhowing the errors into which we are betrayed by our paſſions, for rendering virtue amiable: 
and vice odious. The effect of well contrived ſtories, towards accompliſbiag theſe purpoſes,. 
is ſtronger than any effect that can be produced by ſimple and naked inſtructions and hence 
we find; that the wiſeſt men in all ages, have more or leſs. employed fables and fictions, as the 
vehicles of knowledge. Theſe have ever been the baſis of both Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
It is not, therefore, the nature of this fort of Writing conſidered in itſelf, but the faulty 
manner of its execution, that can expoſe it to any contempt. Lord Bacon takes notice of our 
taſte for fictitious hiſtory, as a proof of the greatneſs. and dignity of the human mind. He 
obſerves very ingeniouſly, that the objects of this world, and the common train of affairs. 
which we behold going on in it, do not fill the mind, nor give it entire ſutisfacion- We 
ſeek for fomerhing that ſhall expand the mind in à greater degree; we ſeck. for more heroic: 
and Muſtrious deeds, for more diverſified and ſurpriſing events, for a more ſplendid order 
of things, a more regular and juſt diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments than what we find 
here: becauſe we meet not with theſe in true hiſtory, we have recourſe to fictitious. We 
create worlds. according to our fancy, in order to gratify. our capacious deſires:Accomo- 
& dando,” fays that great philoſopher, * Rerum fGimulacbra ad animi deſideria, non ſub- 
r mittendo animum rebus, quod ratio facit, et hiſtoria “.“ Let us then, ſince the ſubject 
wants neither a he nor uſe, make a few obſeryations on the riſe and progreſs: 0 en 
drr and the different forms it has alles In ee eee, Lernt G8 


"'In Ts we gd its origin very antient. The genius of. ts Laden 3 in 
particular, was from the earlieſt times much turned towards invention, and the love of fic- 
tion. Their Divinity, their Philoſophy, and their Politics, were clothed in fahles and pa- 
rables. The Indians, the Perſians, and Arabians, were all famous for their tales- The 
« Arabian Night's Entertainments” are the production of a. romantie invention, but of a 
rich and amuſing imagination; exhibiting a ſingular and curious diſplay of manners and 
characters, and beautified with a very humane morality, Among the antient Greeks, we 
hear of the Tonian and Mileſian Tales; but they are now periſhed, and, from any account 
that we have of them, appear to have been of the looſe ans wanton . Some fictitious 


hiſtories 


0 la As e rau not brioglng down the. "wind, as hiſtory and! 
„ philoſopby do, to the courſe of events. 
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hiſtories yet remain, that were compoſed during the decline of the Roman Empire, by A- 
puleius, Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus biſhop of Trica, in the 4th century; but none of 


them are conſiderable enough to merit particular criticiſm. 


Donic the dark ages, this ſort of writing aſſumed a new and very ſingular form, and 
for a long while made a great figure in the world. The martial ſpirit of thoſe nations, 
among whom the feudal government prevailed ; the eſtabliſhment of ſingle combat, as an 
allowed method of deciding cauſes both of juſtice and honour ; the appointment of cham- 
pions in the cauſe of women, who could not maintain their own rights by the ſword; to- 
gether with the inſtitution of military tournaments, in which different kingdoms vied with 
one another, gave riſe, in thoſe times, to that marvellous ſyſtem of chivalry, which is one 


of the moſt fingular appearances in the hiſtory of mankind. Upon this were founded thoſe 


romances of knight-errantry, which carried an ideal chivalry, to a ſtill more extravagant 
height than it bad riſen in fact. There was diſplayed in them a new and very wonderful 
ſort of world, hardly bearing any reſemblance to the world in which we dwell. Not only 
knights ſettiug forth to redreſs all manner of wrongs, but in every page magicians, dragons, 
and giants, invulncrable men, winged horſes, enchanted armour, and enchanted caſtles ; 
adventures abſolutely incredible, yet ſuited to the groſs i ignorance of theſe ages, and to the 
legends, and ſuperſtitious notions concerning magic and necromancy, which then prevailed. 
This merit they had, of being writings of the highly moral and heroic kind. Their knights 
were patterns, not of courage merely, but of religion, generoſity, courteſy, and fidelity ; 
and the . were no a unn for modeſty, delicacy, and the wn dignity of 
I i , 1 | ; 


| Taxen re abe dra coingeltions that received the name of Romances, The origin of 
this name' is traced, by Mr. Huet the learned biſhop of Avranche, to the provencal Trou- 
badoures, a ſort of ſtory-tellers and bards in the county of Provenge, where there ſubſiſted 
ſome remains of literature and poetry, The language which prevailed in that country was 
a mixture of Latin and Gallic, called the Roman or Romance Language; and their ſtories 
being written in that language, hence | it is ſaid the name of Romance, which we now apply, 


nnn pg oonrag 


Tas earlieſt of thoſe 3 is Oe which goes under the name of Turpin, the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, written in the r 1th century. The ſubject is, the Atchievements of Char- 


lemagne and his peers; or Paladins, in driving the Saracens out of France and part of Spain; 


the ſame ſubject which Arioſto has taken for his celebrated poem of Orlando Furioſo, which 
is truly a Chivalry Romance, as extravagant as any of the reſt, but partly heroic, and part- 
ly comic, embelliſhed with the higheſt graces of poetry. The Romance of Turpin was fol- 
lowed by Amadis de Gaul,” and many more of the ſame ſtamp. The Cruſades both furniſh- 
ed new matter, and increaſed the ſpirit for ſuch Writings ; the Chriſtians againſt the Sara- 


cens made the common ground-work of them; and from the 11th to the 16th century, 


they continued to bewitch all Europe. In Spain, where the taſte for this ſort of writing 
had been moſt greedily caught, the i ingenious Cervantes, in the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, contributed greatly to explode it; and the abolition of tournaments, the prohibition 
of ſingle combat, the diſbelicf of magic and enchantments, and the change in general of 
manners . Europe, began to give a new turn to fictitious Compoſition. | 


Tuns — the Aſtræa of D'urfè, the Grand Cyrus, the Clelia and Cleopatra of 
Mad. Scuderi, che Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, and other grave and ſtately Compoſitions 
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in the ſame ſtyle. Theſe may be conſidered as forming the ſecond ſtage of Romance Writs 
ing. The heroiſm and the gallantry, the moral and virtuous turn of the chivalry romance, 
were ſtill preſerved ; but the dragons, the necromancers, and the enchanted caſtles, were 
baniſhed, and ſome ſmall reſemblance to human nature was introduced. Still, however, 
there was too much of the marvellous in them to pleafe an age which now aſpired to refine- 
ment. The characters were diſcerned to be ſtrained ; the ſtyle to be ſwoln; the adventures 
incredible : the books themſelves were voluminous and tedious. | 


Hence, this ſort of Compoſition ſoon aſſumed a third form, and from magnificent He- 
roic Romance, dwindled down to the Familiar .Novel. Theſe novels, both in France and 
England, during the age Lewis XIV. and King Charles II. were in general of a trifling na- 
ture, without the appearance of moral tendency, or uſeful inſtruction. Since that time, 
however, ſomewhat better has been attempred, and adegree of reformation introduced in- 
to the ſpirit of Novel Writing. Imitations of life and character have been made their prin- 
- cipal object. Relations have been profeſſed to be given of the behaviour of perſons in par- 
ticular intereſting ſituations, ſuch as may actually occur in life ; by means of which, what 
is laudable or defective in character and in conduct, may be pointed out, and placed in an 
uſefu! light. Upon this plan, the French have produced ſome compoſitions of conſiderable 
merit. Gil Blas, by Le Sage, is a book full of good ſenſe, and inſtructive knowledge of 
the world. The works of Marivaux, eſpecially his Marianne, diſcover great refinement of 
thought, great penetration into human nature, and paint, with a very delicate peneil, ſome 
of the niceſt ſhadts and features in the diſtinction of characters. The Nouvelle Heloiſe of 
Rouſſeau is a production of a very ſingular kind; in many of the events. which are related, 
improbable and unnatural ;, in ſome of the details tedious, and for ſome of the ſcenes which 
are deſcribed juſtly blameable ; but withal, for the power of eloquence, for tenderneſs of 


ſentiment, for ardour of Es . to rank unong the 2 — of Ficti- 
,Gpus Hiſtory. 


| In, this kind of Writing we are, it muſt be confeſſed; in Great-Britain, inferior to the 
French. We neither relate ſo agreeably, nor draw characters with ſo much delicacy ; yer 
ve are not without ſome performances which diſcover the ſtrength of the Britiſh genius. 
No fiction, in any language, was ever better ſupported than the Adventures of Robinſon 
Cruſoe. While it is carried on with that appearance of truth and ſimplicity, which takes a 
ſtrong hold of the imagination of all Readers, it ſuggeſts, at the ſame time, very uſeful in- 
ſtruction; by ſhowing how much the native powers of man may be exerted for ſurmounting 
the difficulties of any external fituation. Mr. Fielding's Novels are highly diſtinguiſhed for 
their humour; a humour which, if not of the moſt refined and delicate kind, is original, 
and peculiar to himſelf. The characters which he draws are lively and natural, and marked 
with the ſtrokes of a bold pencil. The general ſcope of his ſtories is favourable to huma- 
nity and goodneſs of heart; and in Tom Jones, his greateſt work, the artful conduct of 
the fable, and the ſubſerviency of all the incidents to the winding up of the whole; deſerve 
much praiſe. The moſt moral of all our novel Writers is Richardſon, the Author of Cla- 
riſa, a Writer of excellent intentions, and of very confiderable capacity and genius; did he 
not poſſeſs. the unfortunate talent of ſpinning out pieces of amuſement into an immeaſurable 
length, The trivial performances which daily appear in public under the title of Lives, 
Adventures, and Hiſtories, by anonymous Authors, if they be often innocent, yet are moſt 
commonly inſipid; and, though in the general it ought to be admitted that Characteriſtical 
Novels, formed upon Nature and upon Life, without extravagance, and without licentiouf- 

| neſs, 
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- nefs, lg fhralth' wn debe 100 uſeful entertainment to the mind z yet according as 
theſe Writings have been, for the moſt part, conducted, it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that 


they oftener tend to diflipation and idleneſs, than to any good purpole. Let us now there» 
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HAVE now finiſhed my obſervations on the different kinds of Writing in Proſe, What 
remains is, to treat of Poetical Compoſition. Before entering on the confideration of 
any of its particular kinds, I deſign: this Lecture as an introduction to the ſubject of 
Poetry in general; wherein I ſhall treat of its nature, give an account of + ile and origin, 


and make ſome obſervations on — or Poetical Numbers. 


Ou firſt enquiry muſt be, e Fig? and wherein Joes it differ from proſe? The 
anſwer to this queſtion is not ſo eaſy as might at firſt be imagined; and Critics have differed 
and diſputed much, concerning the proper definition of Poetry. Some have made its eſſence 
to conſiſt in fition, and ſupport their opinion by the authority of Ariſtotle and Plato. But 
this is certainly too limited a definition; for though fiction may have a great ſhare in many 
Poetical Compoſitions, yet many ſubjects of Poetry may not be feigned; as where the Poet 
deſcribes objects which actually exiſt, or pours forth the real ſentiments of his own heart. 
Others have made the characteriſtic of Poetry to lie in imitation. But this is altogether looſe; 
for ſeveral other arts imitate as well as Poetry; and an imitation of human manners and 
characters, may be carried on in the humbleſt Proſe, no lefs than in the moſt lofty Poetic 


- Taz moſt juſt and comprehenſive definition which, I think, can be given of Poetry, is, 
% That it is the language of paſſion, or of enlivencd imagination, formed, moſt commonly 
into regular members.“ The Hiſtorian, the Orator, the Philoſopher, addreſs themſelves, 
for the moſt part, primarily to the underſtanding z their direct aim is to inform, to per- 
ſualle, or to inſtruct. But the primary aim of a Poet is to pleaſe, and to move; and, there- 
fore, it is to the Imagination, and the Paſſions, that he ſpeaks. He may, and he ought to 
have it in his view, to inſtruct, and to reform : but it is indirectly, and by pleaſing and mov- 
ing, that he accompliſhes this end. His mind is ſuppoſed to be animated by fome intereſt- 
ing object which fires his Imagination, or engages his Paſſions; and which, of courſe, com- 
municates to his Style a peculiar elevation ſuited to his ideas; very different from that mode 
W e which is natural to the mind in its calm, ordinary ſtate. I have added to 


my 
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my definition, that this language of Paſſion, or Imagination, is formed; -meft commonly, into 
regular numbers; becauſe, though Verfification be, in general, the exterior diſtinction of 
Poetry, yet there are ſome forms of Verſe ſo looſe and familiar, as to be hardly diſtinguiſh= 
able from Proſe ; ſuch as the Verſe of 'Terence's Comedies; and there i is alſo a ſpecies of 
Proſe, ſo meaſured in its cadence, and ſo much raiſed in its tone, as to approach very near 
to Poetical Numbers; ſuch as the Telemachus of Fenelon 3 and the Engliſh tranſlation of 
Oſſian. The truth is, Verſe and Proſe,” on ſome oecaſions, run into one another, like light 
and ſhade. It is hardly poſſible to determine the exact limit where EHloquence ends, and 
Poetry begins; nor is there any . occaſion for being very preciſe about rhTHhoundaries, as 
long as the nature of each is underſtood. Theſe are the minutiz of Criticiſm, concerning 
which, frivolous Writers are always diſpoſed to ſquabble ; but which deſerve not any parti- 
cular diſcuſſion. The truth and juſtneſs of the definition, which I have given of Poetry, 
will appear more fully from the account which Lam now to give of its ovigiy ; and which 
vill tend — ne6 on EE what Lam ANG Wy gar vers, ks! various 
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Tun Greeks, ever fond of artributing to their own nation the e of all 8 
and arts, have aſcribed the origin of Poetry to Orpheus, Linus, and Muſzus. There were, 
perhaps, ſuch perſons as theſe, who were the firſt diſtinguiſhed Bards in the Grecian coun- 
tries. But long before fuch names were heard off and #mong nations where they were ne- 
ver known; Poetry exiſted. It is a great error to imagine. that Poetry and Muſc are Arts 
vhich belong only to poliſhed nations. They have their foundation in the nature of man, 
and belong to all nations, and to all ages 5/ though,” like other Arts founded in nature, 
they have been more cultivated, and, from 2 concurrence of favourable circumſtances, car- 
ried to greater perfection in ſome countries, than in others. In order to explore the riſe of 
Poetry, we muſt have recourſe to the deſerts and the wilds z we muſt go back to the age of 
hunters and of ſhepherds z to the oe avis Uh and 70 a e en 
— — mot 01 us i abem em 
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older than Proſe. But in what ſenſe this ſeemingly ſtrauge paradox holds true, has not al- 
ways been well underſtood. There never, certainly, was any period of ſociety, in which 
men converſed together in Poetical Numbers. It was in very humble and fcanty Profe, as 
we may eaſily believe, that the firſt tribes carried on intercourſe among themſelves, relating 
to the wants and neceſſities of life. But from the very beginning of Society, there were oc- 
caſions on which they met together for feaſts, ſacrifices, and ' Public Aſſemblies; and on 
all ſuch occaſions, it is well known, that muſic, ſong, and dance, made their principal en- 
tertainment. It is chicfly' i in America, that we have had the opportunity of 'being made ac- 
quaitited with men in their ſavage ſtate. We learn from the particular and concurring ac- 
counts of Travellers, that, among all the nations of that vaſt continent, eſpecially among 
the Northern Tribes, with whom we have had moſt intercourſe, muſic and ſong are, at all 
their meetings, carried on with an incredible degree of enthuſiaſm ; that the Chiefs of the 
Tribe are thoſe who fignalize themſelves moſt on ſuch occaſions ; that it is in Songs they 
celebrate their religious rites z that, by theſe they lament their public and private calamities, 
the death of friends, or the loſs of warriors; expreſs their joy on their victories; celebrate 
the great actions of their nation, and their heroes; excite each other to perform brave ex- 
ploits in war, or to ſuffer death 20 torments with unſhaken conſtaney. 
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HERE then we ſee the firſt beginnings of Poetic Compoſition, in thoſe rude effuſions, Which 
n enthuſiaſm of fancy or paſſion ſuggeſted to untaught men, when rohſed by intereſting 
events, and by their meeting together in Public Aſſemblies. Two particulars would early 
diſtingniſh this language of ſong, from that in which they converſed on the common occur. 
rences of life; namely, an unuſual arrangement of words, and the employment of bold 
figures of ſpeech. It would ipvert words, or change them from that order in which they 
are commonly placed, to that which. moſt ſuited the train in which they roſe in the Speaker”; 
imagination; or which was moſt accommodated io the cadence of the paſſion by which he was 
moved. Under the influence too of any ſtrong emotion, objects do not appear to us ſuch 
as they really are, but ſuch as paſſion makes ys ſee them. We magnify and exaggerate; we 
ſeek to-intereſt all thers/in what cauſes our emotion; we compare the leaſt things to the 
greateſt ; we call upon the, abſent as well as, the preſent, and even 3 ourſelves to things 
inanimate. - Hence, in congruity with thaſe various movements of the mind, ariſe thoſe 
turns of expreſſion, which we nov diſtinguiſh by the learned names of Hyperbale, Proſopo- 
pœia, Simile, &c. but which are n other than the native original * of Poetry, among 
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Man is both a Poet, and a | Muſician by.n nature. . The. fad pole which ke 
enthuſiaſtic Poetic Style, prompted a certain melody, or modulation of ſound, ſuited to the 
emotions of Joy or Grict, of Admiration,, Love, or Anger. There is a power In ſound, 
which, partly from nature, partly from habit and aſſociation, makes ſuch pathetic ĩmpreſſions 
on the fancy, as delight even the moſt wild barbariags. Muſic and Poetry, therefore, had 
the ſame riſe ; they were prompted; by the ſame occaſions ; they were united in ſeng 3 and, 
as long as they continued united, they tended, without doubt, mutually to heighten and ex- 
alt each others power. The firſt Poets ſung their own Verſes; and henge the beginning of 
what we call, Verſification, or Words arranged. in 2 more artful order than Proſe, fo as 0 
be ſuited to ſome tune or melody. The liberty of tranſpoſition, or inverſion, which the Po- 
etic Style as I obſerved, would naturally aſſume, made it eaſier to form the words into ſome 
ſort of numbers that fell in with the Muſic of the Song. Very harſh and uncouth, we may 
eaſily, believe, theſe numbers would be at firſt. eo oe arm it NN 
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1 dn n hoo, bern aid, that the firſt Compolitions, which 1 
corded by Writing, or tranſmitted by Tradition, could be no other than Poctical Compo- 
ſitions- No other but theſe, could draw the attention of men in their rude uncivilized ſtate. 
Indeed, they knew. no other. Cool reaſoning, and plain diſcourſe, had no power to attract 
ſavage Tribes, addicted only to hunting and war. There was nothing that could either rouſc 
the Speaker to pour himſelf forth, or draw the crowd tos liſten, but the high powers of 
Paſſion, of Muſic and of Song. This vehicle, therefore, and no other, could be employed 
by Chiefs and Legiſlators, when they meant to inſtruct, or to animate. their tribes, There 
is, likewiſe, a farther reaſon why ſuch Compoſitions only could be tranſmitted to poſterity; 
- becauſe, before Writing was invented, Songs only could laſt, and be remembered. The ear 
gave aſſiſtance to the memory, by, the help of Numbers; fathers repeated and ſung them to 
their children; and by this oral tradition of national Ballads, was ee the hiſtori- 
eat, mne of the . Be 
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Taz earlieſt aceomnts which, Hiſtory gives us concerning all nations, bear teſtimony to 


theſe facts. In the firſt ages of Greece, Prieſts, Philoſophers, and Stateſmen, all delivered 
8274 © | their 
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their inſtructions in Poetry. Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, their moſt antient Bards, 
are repreſented as the firſt tamers of mankind, the firſt founders of law and civiliſation, 
Mines und Thales, ' fang to the Lyre the laws which they 'compoſed®; and till the age im- 
mediately preceding that of mehr gee OY had 9 in no e form that that of 


PROSE Tales. 


In the ſame Wenner beg all vides nations, Poets and Soogs are the gelt objects that 
make their appearance. Among the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their kings and 
leaders were Scalders or Poets; and it is from their Runic Songs, that the moſt early Writ- 
ers of their Hiſtory, ſuch as Saxo-Grammaticus, acknowledge, that they had derived their 
chief information. Among the Celtic Tribes, in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, we know, in 
what admiration their Bards were held, and how great influence they poſſeſſed over the 
people. They were both Poets and Muſicians, as all the firſt Poets, in every country, were. 
They were always near the perſon of the chief or ſovereign; they recorded all his great ex- 
ploĩts; they were gte ver b a berwook EY Fae 8 * — 
were held 1 
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among the antiquities of all countries, ſo we may expect, that in the ſtrain of theſe there 
will be a remarkable reſemblance, during the primitive periods of every country. The oc- 
caſions of their being compoſed, are every where nearly the ſame. The praiſes of Gods and 
heroes, the celebration of famed' ariceſtors, the recital of martial deeds, ſongs of victory, and 
ſongs of lamentation over the misfortunes and death of their countrymen, occur among all 
nations; and the ſame enthuſſaſm and fire, the ſame wild abd irregular, but animated Com- 
poſition, conciſe and glowing Style, bold and extravagant Fi Figures of Speech, are the gene- 
ral diſtinguiſhing characters of all the moſt antient original Poetry. That ſtrong hyperboli- 
cal manner which we have been long aceuſtomed to call the Oriental manner of poetry (be- 
cauſe ſome of the earlieſt poetical productions came to us from the Eaſt,) is in truth no more 
Oriental than Occidental 3 it is eharacteriſtical of an age rather than of a country; and be- 
longs, in ſome meaſure, to all nations at that period which” firſt gives riſe ro Muſic and to 
Song. ' Mankind never reſemble each other, ſo much as they do in the beginnings of ſociety; 
ks ſubſequent revolutions, give birth to the principal diſtinctions of character among nations, 
and divert into channels widely ſeparated, Wes current of human genius and e n 


deſcends originally from one ſpring. 


DiversITY of 8 Feb of manner af living, will, however, occalion ſome diverſity 
in the ſtrain of the firſt Poetry of nations ; ' chiefly; according as thoſe nations are of a/more 
ferdcious, or of a more gentle ſpirit; and according as they advance faſter or flower, in 
the arts of civiliſation. Thus we find all the remains of the antient Gothic Poetry remark- 
ably fierce, and breathing nothing but flaughter and blood; while the Peruvian and the 
Chineſe ſongs turned, from the earlieſt times, upon milder ſubjects. The Celtic poetry in 
the days of Offian, though chiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained a conſiderable mix- 
ture of tenderneſs and refinement z in conſequence of the long cultivation of Poetry among 
the Celtæ, by means of a ſeries and ſucceflion of bards which had been eſtabliſhed for ages. 


So Lucan informs us : 
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feet, Vos quoque qui fortes animos, belloque peremptos 
Laudibus in longum vates diffunditis ævum 
* Strabo, L 10, 
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- ak the 0 ee en early Gary appears to have ſoon received a I 
phical caſt, trom what we are informed concerning the: ſubject of Orpheus, Linus, and 
Muſæus, who treated of Creation and of Chaos, of the Generation of the World, and of 
the Riſe of Things; and we know that the Greeks advanced ſooner to philoſophy, and pro- 
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Tur Adee 3 been the kat Poets: ah — Baß; and 
among them, 4s among other nations, Poetry was che earlicſt vehicle of all their —— 
and, inſtruction f. The anticat Arabs, we are informed 3, valued themſelves much on their 
metrical Compoſitions; which were of two ſorts 3 the one they compared to looſe pearls, and 
the other to pearls ſtrung, - In the former, che ſentences or verſes were without connection; 
and their beauty. aroſe from the elegance of the expreſſion, and the acuteneſs of the ſenti- 
ment. The moral doctrines of the Perſians were generally comprehended in ſuch. indepen- 
dent proverbial apothegms, formed into verſe. In this reſpect they bear a conſiderable re- 
ſemblance to the Proverbs of Solomon; a great part of which book conſiſts of unconnected 
Poetry, like the ldoſe pearls of the Arabians.- The ſame form of, Compotition appears alſo 
in the Book of Job. The Greeks ſeem to have been the firſt who introduced a more regu- 
ae ver A and-cloſer congefuon of paxts, lam thei Fete ee, K 


» Dyzmis Ae All the diferent bink of it bop: confuſed, and were 5 
in the ſame compoſition, according as inclination, enthuſiaſm, or caſual incidents, directed 
the Poet's ſtrain. In the progreſs of Society: and Arts, they began to aſſume thoſe different 
regular forms, and to be diſtinguiſhed. by, thoſe. different names under which we now know 
them. But in the firſt rude ſtate of Foectical Effuſons, we can eaſily diſcern the ſeeds and 
beginnings of all the kinds of regular Poetry. Odes and hymns of every fort, would na- 
turally be among the firſt compoſitions ; according as the Bards were moved by religious 
feelings, by exultation, reſentment, love, or any other warm ſentiment, to pour. themſelves. 
forth im 8ong . Plaintive or EHlegiac Portry, would as naturally ariſe from lamentatigns over 
their deceaſed friends. The recital: of the achievements. of their herocs, and their anceſtors, 
gave birth to what we now call Epie Poetry; and as not content with ſimply reciting theſe, 
they: would infallibly be led, at ſome of their public, meetings, to repreſent them; by intro- 
ducing different Bards ſpeaking in the character of their heroes, and ne each other, 
we find in this che firſt outlines of mn or De men 8 


: 0 of theſe Node of — 1 in 6 ann 
guiſhed or ſeparated, a0 they are now, from each otheg. Indeed, not only, were the diffe- 
rent kinds of Poetry then mixed together, but all that we now, call Letters, or Compoſition 
of any kind, was chen blended in one mass. At firſt, Hiſtory, Eloquence, and Poetry, were 
all the ſame. Mhoever wanted to move or co perfuade, to inform. or to entertain his coun- 


the melody * Song, This was AG in chat period e. when the character and 
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* You too, ye bards, whom facred — N na Securely now the uſeful taſk — 

1 To chaunt your heroes to your countr | And nodieſt n in N Jouys purſue, 

l Who conſcerate in your immorta femoral Aran. $5074 int nl i e Rowe, 


| Brave patriot ſouls in righteous * | 
| Vid. Voyages de Chardin, chap. de la PVeſre "RR 3 COFLY 
Vid. Preliminary Diſcourſe to Sale's Tranſlation of the Koran. 
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occupations of the huſbandman, and the builder, the warrior and the ſtateſman, were united, 
in one perſon. When the Progreſs of Society brought on a ſeparation of the different Arts 
and Profeſſions of Civil Life, it led alſo by degrees to a ſeparation of the different literary 
provinces from each other. 


Taz Art of Writing was in proceſs of time invented; records of paſt tranſactions began 
to be kept; men, occupied with the ſubjects of policy and uſeful arts, wiſhed now to be in- 
ſtructed and informed, as well as moved. They reaſoned and reflected upon the affairs of 
life; and were intereſted by what was real, not fabulous, in paſt tranſactions. The Hiſto- 
rian, therefore, now laid aſide the buſkins of Poetry; he wrote in Profe, and attempted to 
give a faithful and judicious relation of former events. The Philoſopher addrefled himſelf 
chiefly to the underſtanding. The Orator ſtudied to perſuade by reaſoning, and retaiged 
more or leſs of the antient paſſionate, and glowing Style, according as it was conducive to 
his purpoſe. Poetry became now a ſeparate art, calculated chiefly to pleaſe, and confined. 
generally to ſuch ſubjects as related to the imagination and paſſions. Even its earlieſt "or 
Poe Muſic, was io a gon meaſure divided from it, 


Tursz ſeparations bowel all the literary arts. into a more regular 2 and, —— 
to the exact and accurate cultivation of each. Poetry, however, in its antient original con- 
dition, was perhaps more vigorous than it is in its modern ſtate. , It included then, the whole 
burſt of the human mind; the whole exertion of its imaginative faculties. It ſpoke. then, 
the language of paſſion, and no other; for to paſſion, it owed its birth. Prompted and in- 
ſpired by objects, which to him ſeemed great, by events which intereſted his country or his 
friends, the early Bard aroſe and ſung. He ſung indeed in wild and diſorderly ſtrains 3. buy 
they were the native effuſions of his heart; they were the ardent conceptions of admiration 
or reſentment, of ſorrow or friendſhip, which he poured forth. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that in the rude and artleſs ſtrain of the firſt Poetry of all nations, we ſhould often find. ſome- 
what that captivates and tranſports the mind. In after ages, when Poetry became à regular, 
art, ſtudied. for reputation and for gain, Authors began to affect what they did not feel. 
Compoſing coolly in their cloſets, they endeavoured to imitate paſſion, rather than to ex- 
preſs it; they tried to force their imagination into raptures, or to ſupply the defect of native, 
WS by. thoſe artificial ornaments which might give Compoſition 4 eee ee 


Tur enen of Muc from Poetry, nde conſequences not favourable i in —— 
reſpects to Poetry, and in many reſpects hurtful to Muſic“ . As long as they remained 
united, Muſie enlivened and animated Poetry, and Poetry gave force and expreſſion to mu- 
ſical ſound- The Muſic, of that early period was beyond doubt, extremely ſimple; and 
maſt have conſiſted chiefly of fuch pathetic notes, as the voice couldjadapt to the words of 
the Song. Muſical inſtruments, ſuch as flutes, and pipes, and a lyre with a very few ſtrings,, 
appear to have been early invented among ſome nations; but no more was intended by theſe 
inſtruments, than ſimply to accompany the voice, ad to heighten the melody of Song. 
The Poet's ſtrain was always heard; and, from many'circumſtances, it appears that among 
the antient Greeks, as well as among other nations, the Bard ſung his verſes, and played 
upon his harp or lyre at the fame time. In this ſtates the art of Muſic was, when it pro- 
duced all thoſe great effects, of which we read ſo much in antient ſtory. And certain it 
is, that from ſimple Muſic only, and from Muſic accompanied with Verſe or dong, we are 

to look for ſtrong expreſſion, and powerful influence over the human mind. When in- 
Aromen Muſic came to be ſtudied as a ſeparate art, diveſted of the Poet's Song, and — 


See Dr. Brown's Diſſertation on the Riſe, Union, and Separation of Poetry — Muſic. 
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cd into the artificial and intricate contbltiations of harmony, it loſt all its antient power of 
inflaming the hearers with ſtrong emotions; wr _ into an art = mere ont, 


among poliſhed and luxurious nations. 


STILL, however, Poetry preſerves, in all countries, ſome remains of its firſt and origi- 
nal connection with Mufic. By being uttered in Song, it was formed into numbers, or into 
an artificial arrangement of words and ſyllables, very different in different countries; but 
ſuck, as to the inhabitants of each, ſeemed moſt melodious and agreeable in ſound. Whence 
ariſes that great characteriſtic of Poetry which we now call Verſe „ Aa W Which" comes 


ext to be treated of 


Ir is a ſubject of a cient nature; but as I am ſenfible, that were I to purſue it as far 
as my inclination leads, it would give riſe to diſcuſſions, which the greater part of Readers 
would conſider as mines, 1 hall conkitie myſelf to a few ann mow 2 ons 


fication. © 


Na £2028, whoſe language and Pronunciation were of a Ware kind, 1 their Ver- 
fification” chiefly upon the quantities, that is, the length or®ſhortneſs/of their ſyllables. 
Others, who did not make the quantities of their ſyllables be ſo diſtin&tly perceived in pro- 
nouncing them, reſted the melody of their Verſe upon the number of ſyllables it contain- 
ed, upon the proper diſpoſition of accents and pauſes in it; and frequently upon that return 
of correſponding ſounds, which we call Rhyme. The former was the cafe wich the Grecks 
and Romans; the latter is the caſe with us, and with moſt modern nations. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, every fyllable, or the far greateſt number at leaſt, was known to have 
a fixed and determined quantity; and their manner of pronouncing rendered this ſo ſenſible 
to the car, that a long ſyllable was counted preciſely equal in time to two ſhort ones. Up- 
on this principle, the number of ſyllables contained in their hexameter verſe was allowed to 
vary, It may extend to 17 ; it can contain, when regular, no fewer than 13 : but the 
muſical time was, notwithſtanding, precifely the ſame in every hexameter verſe, and was 
always equal to that of 12 long ſyllables. ' In order to aſcertain the regular time of every 
verſe, and the proper mixture and ſucceffion of long and ſhort ſyllables which ought to com- 
poſe it, were invented, what the Grammarians call Metrical Feet, DaQtyles, Spondees, 
Iambus, &c. By theſe meaſures was tried the accuracy of Compoſition in every line, and 
whether it was ſo conſtructed as to fulfil its proper melody. It was requiſite, for inſtance, 
that the hexameter verſe ſhould have the quantity of its ſyllables ſo diſpoſed, that it could 
de ſcanned or meaſured by fix metrical feet, which might be either Dactyles or Spondees 
(as the muſical time of both theſe is the ſame), with this reſtriction any that hs * foot 


pts por bod ere py _ N ite | | % 
5 e of $240 Tax 
1 bat the feet in Latin Verſe were intended to corrſpond to bars in Mal, and to form muſical 
W u e to the car in the pronunciation of live. Had this been the caſe, every kind of Verſe 


muſt have had a r order of fert appropriated to it. But the common profodies ſhow, that there are forms of 
Latin Verſe which are capable of being meaſured indifferently, by a ſeries of feet of very different kinds. For inſtance, what 
is called the Aſclepedzan Verſe (in which the firſt Ode of Horace is written) may be ſcanned either by a Spondeus, two Cho- 
_ riambus's, and a Pyrrichius; or by a Spondeus, à Dactylus ſucceeded by a Cæſura, and two Dattylus's. The common 
Pentameter, and ſome other forms of Verſe, . adoalt the like varieties; and yet the melody of the Verſe remains always the 
ſame, though it be ſcanned by different feet. This ves, that the metrical feet were not ſenſible in the pronunciation of 
the line, but were intended only to regulate its con ; or applied as meaſures, to try whether the ſucceſſion of long 
and ſhort ſyllables was fuch as ſuited the melody of the Verſe: and as feet of different kinds could ſometimes be applied for 
this hence it happened, that ſome forms of Verſe were capable of being ſcanned in different ways. For 
the meter line, no other fect were found ſo proper as les and Spondees, and therefore by theſe it is uniformly 
ſcanned. Sl reading an hexameter line. From a miſapprehenſion of 
this matter, 0 . — TT Ee tee and 


of Engliſh Verſc. 
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Tur introduction of theſe feet into Engliſh Verſe, would be altogether out of place for 
the genius of our language correſponds not in this reſpect to the Greek or Latin. I ſay not, 
that we have no regard to quantity, or to long and ſhort, in pronouncing. | Many words we 
have, eſpecially our words conſiſting of ſeveral ſyllables, where the quantity, or the long and 
ſhort ſyllables, are invariably fixed ; but great numbers we have alſo, where the quantity is left 
altogether looſe. This is the caſe. with a great part of our words conſiſting of two ſyllables, and 
with almoſt all our monoſyllables. In general, the difference made between long and ſhort fyl- 
lables, in our manner of pronouncing them is ſo very inconſiderable, and ſo much liberty is 
left us for making them either long or ſhort at pleaſure, that mere quantity is of very little 
effect in Engliſh Verſiſication. The only perceptible difference among our ſyllables, ariſes. 
from ſome of them being uttered with that ſtronger percuſſion of voice, Which woe call 
Accent. This Accent, does not always make the ſyllable longer, but gives it more force of 
ſound only: and it is upon a certain order aud ſueceſſion of accented and uvaccented fyllables, 
infinitely more than upon their being loug or ſhort, that the melody of our Verſe depends. 
If we take any of Mr. Pope's lines, and in reciting them alter the quantity of the ſyllables, as 
far as our quantities are ſenſible, the Muſic of the Verſe will nos be much injured: whereas, 
if we do not accent the ſyllables according as 4 verſe Ane its EY will be totally 


deſtroyed®. | lan 61551344 


Our Engliſh Heroic Verſe is-of what may be ediledi on an, Lambie. FO Re at ! is, com- 
poſed of a ſucceſſion nearly alternate of ſyllahles, not ſhort and long, but unsecented and 
accented. With regard to the place of theſe accents, however, ſome liberty is admitted, 
for the ſake of variety. Very often, though not Always, the line degim with an umactent- 
ed ſyllable: and ſometimes, in the courſe of it, two. unaccented ſyllables follow each other. 
But, in general, there are either five, or four, accented ſyllables in each line The number 
of ſyllables is ten, unleſs where an Alexandrian Verſe is occaſionally admitted. In Verſes 
not Alexandrian, inſtances occur where the line appears to have more than the limited 
number. But in ſuch inſtances, I apprehend: it will be found, chat ſome of the liquid ſyl- 
lables are ſo flurred in pronouncing, as to as the a) * N80 to its. effect $4140 


. within the uſual bounds. | 1 N 
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| ANOTHER eſſential eee in the a of our r Verſe, is the exſural * 
which falls towards the middle of each line. Some pauſe of this kind, dictated by the me- 
lody, is found in the Verſe of moſt nations. It is found, as. might be ſhown, in the Latin 
bexameter. In the French heroic Verſe, it is very ſenſible. ,, That is a verſe oh twelve ſyl- 
| lables, and in every line, juſt after the ſixth ſyllable, there falls regularly and indiſpenſably, 
a czſural pauſe, dividing the line into two an n . Por in ia feſt lines: 
of Boileau's r | ae 

* 1 i109 
eee eee „ Mon ca 5 
N'eſt point le fruit tardif | d'une lente vieileſſe, „u Tem 1881T 1140 
Qui ſeul ſans Miniſtre | a example des Dieux | 


Soutiens tout par toi-mEme & cb ſes e | at he 
beo gag In 


See this well illuſtrated in Lord Monboddo's Treatiſe of ihe Origin and Progreſs of Language Vol, II. under the head of 
the Proſody of language. He ſhows that this is not only the conſtitution of our own Vetſe, but that | by our manner of read 


ing Latin Verſe, we make its Muſic nearly the fame. For we certainly do not pronounce it to the antlent quan- 


8 
tities, ſu as to make the muſical time of one llable equal to two ſhort. ones; but according to a ſucceſſion of accented, 
e e et done can Firs No Roman could poſſibly underſtand: : 


and unaccented ſyllables, only mixed in a ra 
our pronunciation, 
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eme ae peng bels eerttes, bet ke, after the dh ſyllable, the bridceſt melody in there- 


of the Lock, Mr. menen en nee of che . 
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10 this train all their Verſes proceed; the one half of the line always anſwering to the other, 
.and the ſame chime returning inceſſantly on the ear without intermiſſion or change; which 
is certainly a defect in their Verſe, and unfits it ſo very much for the freedom and dignity 
of Heroic Poetry. On the other hand, it is a diſtinguiſhing advantage of our Engliſh Verſe, 
that it allows the pauſe to be varied through four different ſyllables in the line. The pauſe 
may fall after the 4th, the g th, the Gth, or the 7th ſyllable; and according as the pauſe is 
placed after one or other of theſe ſyllables, the melody of the Verſe is much changed, its 
air and cadence are diverſified. ye 05 means, mn N . 
to Engliſh Verkification. | 


by formed, and the moſt ſpirited air given to the line. In the following lines of the Rape 


pans ror pur 
ati. FF asl S ri agp ar 9 7 
Which Jews might kifs-| and Infidels adore I oo on ob 2 


Her lively looks | a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, Mo 
Quick as her eyes | and as unfix d as thoſe. . 
1-4 Favours to none | to all ſhe ſmiles _ 4 vin} 10111 gag v0 
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2 — ths pauſe falls altoid 5th ſyllable; which divides thi Une into two equal por- 
tions; the melody is ſenfibly altered. The Verſe-loſes that briſk and ſprighty air, which 


. mme gentle, e 


ere eps | and exc die. wound doit 15 224 
Warn the pauſe proceeds to follow the 6th ſyllable, — SEM of the Muse 38 ſo- 


lemn and grave. The verſe marches now with a more flow d meaſured . ban! in * 


een r | | 
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25 Bor che grave, n ail! more ſenfible, aids pauſe fall bike 


7th ſyllable, which is the neareſt place to the end of the line that it can occupy. This kind 
of Verſe occurs the ſeldomeſt, but has a happy effect in diverſifying the melody. It pro- 
duces that flow Alexandrian air, which is finely ſuited to a cloſe; and for this reaſon, 


e lines almoſt never occur n 12 n in Tur the "_ 7 


« And in the ſnoods'deſetiptian Features fil." 
1 Long loved adored ideas! | all adieu. 


5 „ I ive taken my examples from Verſes in rhyme ; becauſe in theſe, our Verſification is 
ſubjected to the ſtrifteft law. As Blank Verſe is of a freer kind, and naturallyis read wich 
leſs cadence or tone, the pauſes in it, and the effect of them, are not always ſo ſenſible to 
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the ear.. It is conſtructed, however, entirely upon the ſame principles, with reſpect to the 
place of the pauſe. There are ſome, who, in order to exalt the variety and the power of 
our Heroic Verſe, have maintained that it admits of muſical pauſes, not only after thoſe tour 
ſyllables, where I aſſigned their place, but after any one ſyllable in the Verſe indifferently, 


that there is no pauſe at all belonging to the natural melody of the Verſe ; fince,* according 
to this notion, the pauſe is formed entirely by the meaning, not by the Muſic.” But this I 
apprehend to be contrary both to the nature of Verfification, and to the experience of every 
good ear“. Thoſe certainly are the happieſt lines, wherein the pauſe, prompted by the 
melody coincides in ſome degree with that of the ſenſe, or at leaſt does not tend to ſpoil or 
interrupt the meaning. Wherever any oppoſition between the muſic and the ſenſe chances 


to take place, I obſcrved before, in treating of Pronunciation or Delivery, that the proper 
method of reading theſe lines, is to read them according as the ſenſe dictates, negleing of 


flurriog the cæſural pauſe; which renders the line g —_—_ but, however, does 
not entirely deſtroy its ſound. | i , 
4 
: Ovs Blank Verſe poſſeſles arent advantages, and is indeed a walls; bald, aid diſencum- 
dered ſpecies of Verſiſication. The principal defect in rhyme, is the full cloſe which it forces 
upon the ear, at the end of every couplet. Blank verſe is freed from this; and allows the 
lines to run into each other with as great liberty as the Latin hexameter permits, perhaps 
wich greater. Hence it is particularly ſuited to ſubjects of dignity and forte, which demand 
more free and manly numbers than rhyme, The conſtraint and ſtrict regularity of rhyme 
are unfavourable to-the ſublime, or to the bighly pathetic ſtrain. An Epic Poem, or a Tra- 


gedy, would be fettered and degraded by it. It is beſt adapted to compoſitions of a temperate 


ſtrain, where no particular vehemence is required in the ſentiments, nor great ſublimity in 
the Style; ſuch as Paſtorals, Elegies, Epiſtles, Satyres, &c. To theſe, it communicates 
that degree of elevation which is proper for them; and without any other afliſtance ſufficiently 
diſtivguiſhes the ſtyle from Proſe. * He who ſhould write ſuch Poems in Blank Verſe, would 
render his work harſh and unpleafing. In order to ſupport a poetical Style, he would be 


obliged to affect a pomp of language unſuitable to © 2 _ X 
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Tnoven ! join in opinion with thoſe, who wink that * finds 3 its Proper place in the 
middle, but not in the higher regions of Poetry, I can by no means join in the invectives 
which ſome have poured out againſt it, as if it were a mere barbarous gingling of ſounds, fit 
only for children, and owing. to nothing but the corruption of taſte in the morikiſh ages. 
Rhyme might indeed be barbarous in Latin or Greek Verſe, becauſe theſe languages, by the 
ſonorouſneſs of their words, by their liberty of tranſpoſition and inverſion, by their fixed 
quantities and myfical pronunciation, could carry on the melody of Verſe without its 40 
But it does not follow, chat therefore it muſt be barbarous in the Engliſh language, which is 
deſtiture of theſe advantages. Every language has powers and graces, and muſic peculiar to 
irſelf; and what is becoming in one, would be ridiculous in another. Rhyme was barbarous 


1 Lan; and an attempt to conſtruct Engliſh Verſes, after the form FEY and pen- 


2 g mn /tameters; 


* In the Italian heroie Verſe employed by m 10 his Gieruſalemme, and Arioſto in his Orlando, the pauſes are ofthe 


e varied nature with thoſe which 1 have ſhown to helong to Eagliſh Verſification, and fall aftcr the 174. ſyllables in 


e line, Marmontel, in his Postique Frangoiſe, Vol. 1. p. 269, takes notice, that this conſtruction of Verſe is common ta 
the Italians and the Engliſh; and defends the uniformity of the rench c#ſural pauſe upon this ground, that the alternation 
of maſculine and feminine rhymes, furniſhes ſufficient variety to the French Poetry; whereas the change of movement, oc- 
caſioned by the four different pauſes in Engliſh and italian Verſe, produces, according to him, too great diyerſty. On.the 
NI N l in Engliſm Verfification, (ce the * Chap. we Sect. 4. 
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where the ſenſe directs it to be placed. This, in my opinion, is the ſame thing as to maintain 


monzkiſh invention. On the contrary, it has obtained under different forms, in the verſifi- 


PAST O RAL PO E T RL. 
tameters, and Sapphics, an beokecowe camagi wh It is not true, that rhyme is merely a 


cation of moſt known nations. It is found in the Antient Poetry of the northern nations of 
Europe; it is ſaid to be found among the Arabs, the Perfians, the Indians, and the Ameri. 
cans. This ſhows that there is ſomething in the return of ſimilar ſounds, which is grateful 
to the ears of moſt part of mankind. And if any one, after reading Mr. Pope's Rape of 


the Lock, or Eloiſa to Abelard, ſhall not admit our rhyme, with all its varieties of pauſes, to 


carry both elegance, and r of W 225 his car muſt be 3 to I be of a very pe- 
culiar kind. T ad ij | 
3B, N 


Tas Fw Di heroic phys Ons is ae ge of Verf. 
fication, The meaſure generally uſed in the days of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and 


King Charles I. was the ſtanza of eight lines, fuch as Spencer employs, borrowed from the 
Italian a meaſure very conſtrained and artificial. Waller was the firſt who brought couplets 


into vogue; and Dryden afterwards eſtabliſhed the uſage. Waller firſt ſmoothed our Verſe; 
Dryden perfected it. Mr. Pope's Verſification has a peculiar character. It is flowing and 
ſmooth; in the higheſt degree; far more laboured and correct than that of any who went 
before him. He introduced one conſiderable change into Heroic Verſe, by totally throwing 
aſide the triplets, or three lines rhyming together, in which Mr. Dryden abounded. Dry- 
den's Verſification, however, has very great merit; and, like all his productions, has much 
ſpirit, mixed with careleſsneſs. If not ſo ſmooth and correct as Pope's, it is however more 
varied and eaſy. He ſubjects | himſelf leſs to the rule of clofing the ſenſe with the couplet; 


and frequently takes the liberty of making ee run into one another, wich ſomewhat 
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ru ke Lefture, 18 an account of the Riſe My HO of Poety, 2 

ſome. obſervations on the nature of Engliſh Verification. I now. proceed to treat of 

the chief kinds of Poetieal Compoſition z and of the critical rules that relate to them. 
Tan follow that order, which is moſt fimple and natural; beginning with the leſſer forms 
of Poetry, and aſcending from them to the Epic and Dramatic, as the moſt dignified. This 
II be employed on Paſtoral and Lyric Poetry. 


Tnoven I begin with the con üderation of Paſtoral Poetry, it 1 not becauſe I confider it 
as one of the earlieſt forms of poetical Compoſition. On the contrary, I am of opinion that 


- it was not cultivated as a diſtinct ſpecies, or ſubject of Writing, until Society had. advanced 
in refinement, Moſt ö the fancy, that becauſe the life which 


mankind 


Ec 
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mankind at firſt led was rural, therefore, their firſt Poetry was Paſtoral, or employed i io the 
celebration of rural fcenes and objects. I make no doubt, that it would borrow many of its 
images and ulluſions, from thoſe natural objects with which men were beſt acquainted; but I 
make as little doubt, that the calm and tranquil fcenes of rural felicity were not, by any 


means, the firſt objects which inſpired that ſtrain of Compoſition, which we now call Poetry. . 


It was inſpired, in the firſt periods of every nation, by events and objects which rouſed men's 
paſſions; or, at leaſt, awakened their wonder and admiration. The actions of their Gods 
and Heroes, their own exploits in war, the ſucceſſes or misfortunes of their countrymen and 
friends, furniſhed the firſt Themes to the Bards of every country. What was of a Paſtoral 
kind in their Compoſitions, was incidental only. They did not think of choofing for their 
Theme, the tranquility and the pleaſures of the country, as long as theſe were daily and fa- 
miliar objects to them. It was not till men had begun to be aſſembled in great cities, after 
the diſtinctions of rank and ſtation were formed, and the buſtle of Courts and large Societies 
was known, that Paſtoral Poetry aſſumed its preſent form. Men then began to look back 
upon the more ſimple and innocent life, which their forefathers led, or which, at leaſt, they 
faricied them to have led: they looked back upon it with pleaſure; and in thoſe rural ſcenes, 
and paſtoral occupations, imagining a degree of felicity to take place, ſuperior to what they 


now enjoyed, conceived the idea of celebrating it in Poetry. It was in the court of * 
Ptolemy, that Theocritus wrote the firſt Paſtorals with which we are acquainted; and, 


2 court of Auguſtus, he was imitated by Virgil. 


BuT ber may have been the origin of Paſtoral Poetry, it is, a a natural, 
and very agreeable form of Poetical Compoſition. It recalls to our imagination, thoſe gay 
ſcenes, and pleafing views of nature, which commonly are the delight of our childhood and 
youth; and to which, in more advanced years, the greateſt part of men recur with pleaſure; 
It exhibits to us a life, with which we are accuſtomed to affociate the ideas of peace, of lei- 
ſure, and of innocence; and, therefore, we readily ſet open our heart to ſuch repreſenta» 
tions as promiſe to baniſh from our thoughts the cares of the world, and to tranſport us in- 
to calm Elyfian regions. At the fame time, no ſubject bids fairer foe being favourable to 


Poetry. Amidſt rural objects, nature preſents, on all hands, the fineſt field for deſcription; 


aud nothing appears to flow more, of its own accord, into Poetical Numbers, than rivers 
and mountains, meadows and hills, flocks and trees, and ſhepherds void of care. Hence 
this ſpecies of Poetry has, at all times, allured many Readers, and excited many Writers. 
But, notwithſtanding thoſe advantages it poſſeſſes, it will appear, from what I have farther 
to obſerve upon it, that there is hardly any ſpecies of Poetry which is more difficule to be 
n or in which fewer Writers have excelled. | 8 


Pasronal life may be conßdered In thiee different views} "ther feht as it 480 actual 
18; when the ſtate of Shepherds is reduced to be a mean, ſervile, and laborious ſtate; w 
their employments are become diſagreeable, and their ideas. groſs au low: or ſuch as we 


may ſuppoſe it once to have been, in the more carly and fimple ages, when it was a life of 


eaſe and abundance; when the wealth of men conſiſted chiefly in flocks and herds, and the 


Shepherd, though unrefined in his manners, was reſpectable in his ſtate: or, laſtly, ſuch as 
it never was, and never can in reality be, when, to the caſe, innocence, und fimplicity of 


the early ages, we attempt to add the poliſhed taſte, and cultivated manners, of modern times. 


Of theſe three ſtates, the firſt is too groſs and mean, the laſt too refined and unnatural, to 
be made the ground-work of Paſtoral Poetry. Either of theſe extremes is a rock upon which 


the Poet will ſplic, if he approach too near it. *** 
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of the ſervile and low ideas of actual peaſants, as. eee ts: SAR har 
havipg ſometimes done; and if, like ſome of the French and Italian Writers of Paſtorals, he 
makes his Shepherds diſcourſe as if they were courtiers and a he then retains the 


* only, but wants the . of Paſtoral Poetry. 


Hr muſt, therefore, keep i in the middle ſtation between theſe, He muſt form to himſelf 
the idea of a rural ſtate, ſuch as in certain periods of Society may have actually taken place, 
where there was caſe, equality, and innocence; where Shepherds were gay and agreeable, 
without being learned or refined; and plain and artleſs, without being groſs.and wretched. 
The great charm of Paſtoral Poetry ariſes, from the view which it exhibits of the tranquili- 
ty and happineſs of a rural life. This pleaſing illuſion, therefore, the poet muſt carefully 
maintain. He muſt diſplay, . to us, all that is agrecable i in that ſtate, but. hide whatever is 
diſpleaſing*. Let him paint its fimplicity and innocence to the full; but cover its rudeneſs 
and miſery. Diſtreſſes, indeed, and anxicties he may attribute to it; for it would be per- 
tectly unnatural to ſuppoſe any condition of human life to be without them; but they muſt 


be of ſuch a nature, as not to ſhock the fancy with any thing peculiarly diſguſting in the 


paſtoral life, The Shepherd may well be afflicted for the diſpleaſure of his miſtreſs, or for 
the loſs of a favourite lamb. It is a ſufficient recommendatign of any ſtate, to have only ſuch 
evils as theſe to deplore. In ſhort, it is the paſtoral life ſomewhat embelliſhed and beautified, 
at leaſt, ſeen on its faireſt fide only, that the Poet ought to preſent to us. But let him take 
care, that in embelliſhing nature, he does not altogether diſguiſe her; or pretend to join 
with rural fimplicity and pineſs, ſuch i improvements as are unnatural and foreign to it. 
If it be not exactly real life which he preſents to us, it muſt, however, be ſomewhat that re- 
ſcmbles it. This, in my opinion, is the general idea of Paſtoral Poetry. But, in order to 
examine it more particularly, let us conſider, firſt, the ſcenery; next, the characters; and 


* ſubjects and actions, which this ſort of Compoſition ſhould exhibit. 


As to the Scene, it is clear, that it muſt always be laid in the country, and much of the 


Poet s merit depends on deſcribing it beautifully. Virgil is, in this re ſpect, excelled by Theo- 


critus, whoſe deſcriptions of natural beauties are zicher, and more pictureſque than thoſe of 
the Et: n * * ee. * be ne. ins 


.x? ee ametao bam vin Dar CPE” brought together 


as r 
Pry ans ſenex! hie inter flumina nota, | While from yon willow fence, thy paſtures 1 
9 i, 12 = > ſepes, _ 8 —— — biſpe Ing bought, 
Hine tibi, quz ſemper vicino ab limite | weetly m e rin 
8 apibus, florem depaſta ſalicki, IRE Frets lulling murmurs, and invite repdle. 


levi ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſaſorrs. While from ſteep rocks the pruner's Song is heard; 


I dæ pe 
Hine alta ſob rupe canet frondator ad avras; | Nor the foft cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
* Nee tamen interea, rauc#, tua cura, Mean 


while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting ſtrain, 

Nac gemere aria ceflabit turtyr ab ulme: F | Nor torther ou the acrial Gmate plain. 182 
Hlappy old man! herg gd th' accuſtomed ſtreams — 
And ſacred ſprings ſhurr the ſcorching beams: | 2 


+ What rural ſcenery, for inſtance, can be painted in more lively colours, than the following deſcription exhibits ? 
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ſet before us. It is not enough, that we have thoſe unmeaning grbupes of violets tad roles 
of birds, and brooks, and breezes, which our common Paſtorakmongers throw” together; 


and which are perpetually recurring upon us without variation. A good Poet ought to give 


us ſuch a landſcape, as a painter could copy after. His obje&ts muſt be particulariſed ; 
ſtream, the rock, or the tree, muſt, 'cach of thera, ftand forth, fo as to make a figure 1 


the imagination, and to give us a pleaſing conception of the place where we are. A ſin 
object, Kappily introduced, will ſometimes diſtinguiſh and characteriſe a whole ſcene ; fuck 


as the antique ruſtic Sepulchre, a very beautiful object in a 1 n 2 has ſet 
before us, and which hs has taken from Theocritus : 


ene . 
Incipit apparere Bianoris ; hic ubi-denſas e 
nn 2 2 a Ber. IX, 7 2 


Not caly.i in drohte deſcriptions of the 8 but in the 4 alluſions to natural * 
jects, which occur, of courſe, in Paſtorals, the Poet muſt, above all things, ſtudy variety. 
He muſt diverſify his face of nature, by preſenting to us new images; or otherwiſe, he will 
ſoon become inſipid with thoſe known topics of deſcription, which were original, it is true, 


in the firſt Poets, who copied them from nature, but which are now worn thread-bare by in- 


ecflant imitation. It is alſo incumbent on him, to ſuit the ſcenery to the fubje of the Paſto- 
ral; and, according as it is of a gay or a melancholy kind, N exhibit nature under ſuch 
forms as may correſpond with the emotions or ſentiments which he deſcyibes: Thus Virgil, 
in his ſecond Eclogue, which contains the Lamentoton oe A nen Lover, gives, as 


propriety, a gloomy appearance to the . 7 ; 


Tantum inter denſas, umbroſa cacumina, — *: 
 Affidue veniebat; ibi hzc incondita ſolus.- | | FRE: 


Montibus & ſylvis ſtudio jactabat inaui}. 


Wirz regard to the characters, or perſons, which are proper to be introduced into Pa- 
ſtorals, it is not enough that they be perſons reſiding in the country. The adventures, or the 
diſcourſes of courtiers, or citizens, in the country, art not what we lodk for in ſuch Writ» 
ings ; we expect to bo entertained by Shepherds, or perſons wholly engaged i in rural occupa- 
tions; Whoſe innocence and freedom from the cares of the world may, in our imagination, 
form an agreeable contraſt, * — A} Ne thaſe who are engaged. in 


the buſtle of life. : 


| | Ong 
* | — it cd rc. The lack, t — warblad Ikys erbe, 
Of lentiſk, and young branches of the vine; And fv cetly penſive Foe «ate wt rot . 
. Poplars and els above, their foliage ſpread, - While honey lies, for oo TE, 
Lent a cool ſhade, and waved the breezy heads. Humm d round the flowers, re BA obo the P 
| Brlbw a ſtream, from the nymph'gered cave, The rich, nk 
In free meanders led its murmuring wave: With ſummer's ſweet * autumn ———— 
- In the warm ſanbeams, verdant ſhades among, . Apples and pears lay ſtrewed in heaps around, 
S hbrill grafthoppers renewed their plaintive ſong: And the plumb's loaded branches PORTS 
» At diſtance far, concealed in ſhades, alone, vrt. 
— Sweet Philomets. poured her tuneful moan: | ; | 
+ —=——To our mid; are we come, ' Here, Maris, 7 e de 
N tomb; f And ſtrew their 3 
An ron. 
} Mid ſhades of thickeſt beech ined alone, _ dy day, in incoherent ſtrains, ter 
To the wild abe we he could, deſpairing ann . 


made his moans Ta 
k Was ron. 
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f 8 between too much ruſticity on the one hand, and too much refine- 
ment on the other. The Shepherd, aſſuredly, muſt be plain and unaffeted in his manner 
of thinking, on all ſubjects. An amiable. mplicicy muſt be the ground-work of his cha- 
racer. At the ſame time, there is no neceſſity for his being dull and infipid. He may 
have good ſenſe and reflection; he may have fſprightlineſs and vivacity; he may have very 
tender and delicate feelings; ſince theſe are, more or leſs, the portion of men in all ranks 
of liſe; and ſince, undoubtediy, there was much genius in the world, before there were 
learning, or arts, to refine it. But then he muſt not ſubtiliſe ; he muſt not. deal zu general 
reflections, and abſtract reaſoning; and ſtill leſs in the points and conceits of an affected 
gallantry, which ſurely belong not to his character and ſituation- Some of theſe conceits 
are the chief blemiſhes of the Italian Paſtorals, which are otherwiſe beautiful. When 
Aminta, in Taſſo, is diſentangling his miſtreſs's- hair from the tree io which a Savage had 
bound it, he is repreſented as ſaying : * Cruel tree ! how couldſt thou injure that lovely 
&© hair, which did thee ſo much honour ? thy rugged trunk was not worthy of ſucti lovely 
& knots., What advantage have the ſervants of love, if thoſe precious chains are common 
« to them, and to the trees“? Such ſtrained ſentiments as theſe,” ill befit the woods. Ru- 
ral perſonages are ſuppoſed to ſpeak the language of plain ſenſe, and natural feelings. 
When they deſcribe, or relate, they do it with ſimplicity, and naturally allude e ora 
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Once with your mother to our fields came. tra 
4 rere a hear in Fore h 10 Warren. 
. The fruit 1 poiuted to your view, 


Tho' young, my-raptur'd'foul was fix'd on you: 
The boughs I juſt could reach with little arms ; 


- But then, even then, could feel thy powerful charms. Davon. 
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- SurpyosING the Poet to have formed correct ideas concerning his Saſtoral characters and 
onages; the next enquiry is, about what is he to employ them? and what are to be the 
ſubjects of his Eclogues? For it is not enough, that he gives us Shepherds diſcourſing to- 
gether. Every good Poem, of every kind, ought to have a ſubje& which ſhould, in ſome 
way, intereſt us. Now, here, I apprehend, lies the chief difficulty of Paſtoral Writing. 
The active ſcenes of country life either are, or to moſt deſcribers appear to be, too barren of 
incidents. The ſtate of a Shepherd, or a perſon occupied in rural employment only, is ex- 
poſed to few of thoſe accidents and revolutions. which render his ſituation intereſting, or pro- 
duce curioſity or ſurpriſe. - The tenor of bis life is uniform. His ambition is conceived to 
be without policy, and his love without intrigue. + Hence it is, that, of all Poems, the moſt 
meagre commonly in the ſubject, and the leaſt diverſified in the ſtrain, is the Paſtoral. From 
the firſt lines, we can, generally, gueſs at all that is to follow. It is either a Shepherd who 
ſits down ſolitary by a brook, to lament the abſence, or ervelty of his miſtreſs,” and to tell us 
how the trees wither,: and the flowers droop, now that ſhe is gone; or we have two Shep- 
berds who challenge one another to ſing, rehearſing alternate verſes, which have little either 
of meaning or ſubject, till the Judge rewards one with a ſtudded crook, and another with a 
beechen bowl. To the frequent repetition of common: plate topies, of this ſort, which have 
been thrummed over by all Eclogue Writers ſince the days of Theocritus and N is o 
12 that r cr% which en be, in 3 | 
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Poets, and to their barren and ſlaviſhi imitation of the antient paſtoral topics, rather than 
to the conſined nature of the ſubject. For why may not Paſtoral Poetry take a wider range? 
Human nature, and human paſſions, are much the ſame in every rank of life; and wherever 
theſe paſſions operate on objects that are within the rural ſphere, there may be a proper ſubject 
for Paſtoral. One would indeed chooſe to remove from this ſort of Compoſition the operations 
of violent and direful paſſions, and to preſent ſuch only as are conſiſtent with innocence; 
fimplicity, and virtue. But under this limitation, there will ſtill be abundam ſcope for a 
careful obſerver of nature to exert his genius. The various adventures which give occaſi - 
on to thoſe engaged in country life to diſplay: their diſpoſition and temper z- the ſcenes of 
domeſtic felicity or diſquiet ; the attachment of friends and of brothers; the rivalſhip and 
competitions of lovers; the unexpected ſucceſſes or misfortunes of families, might give oc- 
cafion to many a pleaſing and tender incident; and were more of the narative and ſentimen- 
tal intermixed with the deſcriptive in this kind of Poetry, it would —_ much more 3 
wiciting thas iavioy ganertity-iey- ap Gordalk of render (AE | 


en bnd rent funders of Neeb Nusse ai Theocritus; nn ee e 
a ene and as he has laid the ſcene of his Eclogues in his own country, Sicily became 
ever afterwards a ſort of conſecrated ground for Paſtoral Poetry. His Idyllia, as he has in- 
titled them, are not all of equal merit; nor indeed are they all paſtorals; but ſome of them, 
poems of a quite different nature. In ſuch, however, as are properly paſtorals, there are 
many and great beautics. He is diſtinguiſhed for the/fimplicity of his ſentiments;/ for the 
great fweetneſs. and harmony of his numbers, and for the richneſs of his ſcenery und deſcrip- 
tion. He is the original, of which Virgil is the imitator: For moſt of Virgil's higheſt 
„ es wet are oy — n r he has done nothing 


* 


. barrenneſs of the . ; trabſlation a 
man had made — oem n Idylls, in which the ideas that occured to me. for the im- 


provement of 
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more than tranflate/bim. He muſt be allowed, — to have imſtated kim wich great 
judgment, and in ſome reſpecta to have improved upon him. For Theocritus, it cannot be 
denied, deſcends ſometimes into ideas that are groſs and mean, and makes his ſhepherds 
abuſive and immodeſt; whereas Virgil is free from offenſive ruſticity, and at the ſame time 

erves the character of paſtoral ſimplicity. The ſame diſtinction obtains between Theo- 
critus and Virgil, as between many other of the Greek and Roman writers. The Greek led 


| the way, followed nature more cloſely, and ſhowed more original genius. The Roman dif. 


covered more of the poliſh,” and correftneſs of art. We have a few remains of other two 
Greek Poets in the Paſtoral Style, Moſchus and Bion, which have very conſiderable merit; 
„„ eee 20 erer e ay 5 


Tas Modern Writers of Paſtorals have, generally, contented thetofetves: with copying, 


or imitating,. the deſcriptions and ſentiments of the antient Poets. Sannazarius, indeed, 2 


famous Latin Poet, in the age of Leo X. attempted a bold innovation. He compoſed Piſ. 
catory Eclogues; changing the ſcene from Woods to the Sea, and from the life of Shepherds, 
to that of Fiſhermen. But the innovation was ſo unhappy, that he has gained no followers, 
For the life of Fiſhermen is, obviouſly, much more hard and toilſome than that of Shep- 
berds, and preſents to the fancy much leſs agreeable images, Flocks, and trees, and flowers, 
are objects of greater beauty, and more generally reliſhed by men, than fiſhes and marine 
productions. Of all the Moderns, M. Geſner, a Poet of Switzerland, has been the moſt 
ſucceſsful in his Paſtoral Compoſitions. He has introduced into his Idylls (as he entitles them) 
many new ideas. His rural ſcenery is often ftriking, and his : deſcriptions are lively. He 
preſents Paſtoral life to us, with all the embelliſhments. of which it is ſuſceptible; but with- 
out any exceſs of refinement. What forms the chief merit of this Poet, is, that he writes to 
the heart ; and has enriched the ſubjects of his Idylls with incidents, which give riſe to much 
tender ſentiment. Scenes of domeſtic felicity-are beautifully painted: The mutual affection 
of huſbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and ſiſters, as well as of lovers, are 
diſplayed in a pleaſing and touching manner. From not underſtanding the language in which 
M. Geſner writes, I can-be no judge of the Poetry of his Style: but, — ſubject and con - 
aan e e A e eee eee ag 5 Moti 01 0 

erwen Mr. Pope's nor Me. Philipss Paſtorals, "ey ny grent John? to Saks Engliſh 
R Mr. Pope's were compoſed in his youth; which may be an apology for other 
faults, but cannot well excuſe the barrenneſs that appears in them. They are written in 
remarkably ſmooth and flowing numbers: and this is their chief merit y for there is ſcarces 
ly any thought in them which can be called his own; ſcarcely any deſcription, or any image 


of nature, which has the marks of being original, or copied from nature herſelf; but a re- 


petition of the common images that are to be found in Virgil, and in all Poets who write of 
rural themes. Philips attempted to be more ſimple and natural than Pope; but he wanted 
genius to ſupport his attempt, or to write agrecably. He, too, runs on the common and 
beaten topics; and endeavouring to be fimple, he becomes flat and inſipid. There was no 
ſmall competition between theſe two Authors, at the time when their Paſtorals were publiſhed. 
In ſome papers of the Guardian, great partiality was ſhown to Philips, and high praiſe be- 
ſtowed upon him. Mr. Pope, reſenting this preference, under a feigned name procured a 
Paper to be inſerted in the Guardian, wherein he ſeemingly carries on the plan of extolling 
Philips; bur in «oe ſatiriſes him moſt ſeverely with ironical praiſes ; and in an artful cover- 
ed manner, gives the palm to himſelf“. About the ſame time, Mr. Gay publiſhed his 
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| Stila) Week, * Six Paſt orals, «which are adGhndd | to ridicule that 103 or taten 

which Philips and his partizans extolled, and are, indeed, an ingenious burleſque: of Palior 
ral Writing, when it riſes no higher than the manners of modern clowns and ruſtics. Mr. 
Shenſtone's Paſtoral Ballad, in four parts, may juſtly n I think, one of the mb 
elena Poems of this Kind, hich we have in, Engliſh. CO PTR gs 15755 


that is, when extended into 2 Play, or regular Drama, where plot, charadters, and x pa 4 
are joined with the ſimplicity and innocence of rural manners. This is the chief improve- 

ment which the Moderns have made on this ſp ecies of Compoſition z and of this gature, 
we have two Italian Pieces which arg much celebrated, Guarini's Paſtor Fido, and Tafſp's 


gaiued. To the latter, the preference ſeems due, as being leſs j intricate. in the: plot and con · 
duct, add les ſtrained and affected in the ſentiments; and though not "wholly free of lialian 
refinement (of which 1 already gave ove inſtance, the worſt, indeed, that vccurs. in all the 
Poem, ) it is, on the whole, a performance of high merit. The ſtrain of the Poetry is is gentle 
and pleaſing; and the Tralian e contributes to add puck. of that ſoftneſs, which i R 
peculiarly fuiced to Paſtorals. | 
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in n the old rifſtic dialekt of Scotland, which, in a ſhort time, will On be e * 
A 11 B 


nl oe tha har in Tl for i points nts, bo metas on 
Add for in a4 in a Paper of e Guatdiao, cenſuring his Aminta, gives this e * That. 
— — * Meg 4 gartand of flowers, and iter viewing herſelf Ir a fountain, breaks out in 2 to the- 
« 3 that ſbe did net wear them to adotn herſelf, N ee pen * Who: 
„ever can bear this,” he wdds, ©* may be affured, that he bas no taſte for Paſtoral. ” Guard. oe gh It Taſf' + Sylvia, 
in truth, makes no ſuch ridiculous figure; and we are obliged to ſuſpe@'that Mr. Addiſon had not read the Aminta. Daphne, 
a companion of — 758 eon verſa with Thyrſis, the confident of inta, Sylvia; and in order to ſhew 
him, that Sylvia was not Tale, or inſenſible to her owb charms, as ſhe iffeced to be, gives him this inſtance ; that ſhe 
had caught her one day adjuſting her dreſs by a fountain, and applying now one flower, and now another to her neck; and 
after comparing their colours with her own, ſhe broke into a ſmile, avif ſhe had ſeemed to ſay, 1 will wear you, not for y 
ornaments, but to ſhew how much yon yield to me: and when caught thus N herſelf, Mew threw awa y her, ee 8 
and bluſted for ſhame. This of the vanity of a rural coquette, is 6 more than what is natural, 

ferent from what the Author of the Guardian repreſents it. 

his cenſure on Taſſo wits not originally Mr. Addiſon's. Bouhours, in his Maniere de bien das les ouvr pe Feſt, 
appears to have been the firſt who gave this miſfepreſentation of Sylvia's . and founded a eritieiſm on it. 7 tenelle, 
in 


1 


in the — — — rom them both. Mr. Warton, in the Prefatory Diſcourſe to his "Tranſlation of Virgil's Ee- 

| 5 N tag bo nag bb to the Nr which ſhe was adorned, is always quated'as the — 
inſtance of 5 bo Taſte of Me Ita Whereas, Taſlo gives us no ſuch Speech of Sylvia's,. but only in s us of 
what her companion ſuppoſed her to be — or ſaying to herſelf, when ſhe was ele admiring her own Beauty. 

After charging ſo many eminent Critics, for having fallen into this ſtrange inaccuracy, from copying one another, without 

looking into the Author whom they 2 it is Ny for me to inſert the pa age which has occaſioned this remark, 


"uy ſpeaks thus to Thyrſis: 


* Arvo UI. Sc. i 
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IE bot my aver one form lu which Paſtoral wiring * 3 in a Jatter ag gens 


Amniints:” Both of theſe poſſeſs great beuuties, and are entitled to | the reputation, they bave 


Iubsr hot omir the W 0 of angther Paal al which wit) Wor fat ah ; 
into compariſon with any Compoſition of this kind, in any Language; that is, A Allan Ram» 
ſay's Gentle Shepherd. It in a great diſadvantage to this beautiful Poem, that it is written, 


I eine N Nine des 


iſcoutrſe on Paſtoral Poetry, followed bim ia this criticiſm. Mr. Addiſon, or whoever was the Author of that Pa- 


Hora per dirti il yer, non mi 1 3 Ran « bel candide collo ' | a 
87 Silvia è ſemplicetta, come pa n A Foods of de il, « de r . 
85 parole, a gli nds er Far an ee +5 | Fea paragone; pai eome ane 
2 in ubbio. a la troval | 2 | ++ la vittoria, , FT 
Da prese 4,04 prati, ab Eur. | ON 
e fra ſtag . oetta, , ee ernamento mio, p 40438: 4 
* N ! ella un es fim oe rranquillo, + Ma porto voi 1 roſtra, a 
Tuotta pendente in atto, che Perche ſi v quanto mi eedete. N 
Vagheggiar ſe medeſma, e 5 rep 1 Ma mentre ella S ornava, * 
Diſtr: conſiglio à I pk maple : Rivolſ 0 Gems eaſy, < e ſi fu accorta . 
1 in fu la fronte i 09 accorta, -n1- 27 "a8 
22 i eriol i yelo, e fovral relo | | * Rinzes be ©) hor aſd e, o ib hates 
I ber, che tene in greth „ ſpell pee In tanto io pla ridta del ſuo roſſore, | 
at ' Yor prendeva un liguſtro, hor una roſa, m reel ION: hg. 
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ſolete, and not intelligible ;, and it is a Farther diſadvantage, that it is fo entirely formed on 
the rural mauners of Scotland, that none but. a native of that country can throughly un- 
derſtand, or reliſh it. But, though ſubject to thoſe local diſadvantages, which confine jts 
utation within narrow limits, it is full of ſo much natural deſcription, and tender ſenti- 
. as would do honour to any Poet. The characters are well drawn, the incidents af 
fecting, the ſcenery and manners lively and juſt. It affords a ſtrong proof, both of the 
power v which nature and | ſimplicity, poſſeſs, to reach the heart in every ſort of Writing; and 
' bf the: variety of | pleafing characters and ſubjects, with e OY W when r 


ber managed, is * e of being enlivened. ee 3 


JF txoctnd , next, to treat of Lyric FIX or the ode: 3-2 1 of Poctical 8 
tion which poſſeſſes much dignity, and in which many Writers have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
in every age- Its peculiar character is, that it is intended to be ſung, or accompanied with. 
muſic. Its deſignation implies this. Ode is, in Greek, the ſame with Song, or Hymn; and 
Lyric Poetry imports, that the Verſes are accompanied with a lyre, or muſical inſtrument. 
This diftinftion was not, at the firſt, peculiar tp avy one ſpecies of Poetry. For, as I ob- 
pod. in the laſt Ledure, Muſie and Poetry were coeyal, and were, originally, always join- 

ed together. But after their ſeparation took place, after Bards had begun to make Verſe 
"Compoſitions, which were to be recited or read, not to be ſung, ſuch Poems as were de- 
igned oP be ſtill joined with* Muſic or JON, were, by 6. Bk 9 called . 


* "In the Ode, therefors,, Poetry retai ins its Arſt and mol antient form ; thak form, wer 


which the original Bards poured forth ire che enthuſiaſtic trains, praiſed their Gods and their 
Heroes, celebrated their victories, and lamented their misfortunes. It is from this circum- 
france, of the Ode's being ſuppoſed to retain its original union with Muſic, that we are to 
deduce the proper idea, and the'peculizr qualities of this kind of Poetry. It is not diſtin- 
gdiſhed from other kinds, by the ſubjects on hk it is employed; for theſe may be ex- 
tremely various. I know no diſtinction of ſubject that belongs to it, except that other Poems 
art often employed in the. recital of actions, whereas ſentiments, of one kind or other, form, 

almoſt always," the"fubje&t of the Ode. But it is chiefly the ſpirit, the manner of its execu- 
tion, that marks and characteriſes it. Muſic and Song naturally add to the warmth of Po- 
etry. They tend to tranſport, in a higher degree, both the perſon who fings, and the per- 
ſons. who hear. They juſtify, therefore, a bolder and more paſſionate ſtrain, than can be 
ſupported in ſimple-recitation. On this is formed the peculiar character of the Ode. Hence, 
the enthuſiaſm that deloogs-to it; and the liberties it is allowed to take, beyond any other 
ſper ies of Poetry! Hence, chat neglect of regularity, thoſe digrefſions, and that diſorder 
which it is ſuppoſed to admit; and which, indeed, mw W Tous IR not * * 


chaily to exemplify in their practice. | 


Tus effects of Muc upon the mind are chiefly two; to raiſe it above its 8 Sue, 


and fill it with high enthuſiaſtic emotions; or to ſoothe, and melt it into the gentle pleaſur- 


able feeling. Hence, the Ode may either aſpire to the former character of the ſublime and 
noble, or it may deſcend to the latter of the pleaſant and the gay; and between theſe, there 
is, alſo, a middle region, of the mil and N n which che W often 


occupy to n 


ALL Odes may be compriſes TTY four denominations. Firſt, 88 . 
addreſſed to s N on 3 ſubjects. 18 * dnn are $306 Pſalms of 
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David, Which exhibit to us this ſpecies of Lyric Poetry, in its bigheſt degree of perfection. 
Secondly, Heroie Odes, which are employed in the praiſe of heroes, and in the celebration 
of martial exploits and great actions. Of this kind are all Pindar's Odes, aud fone few bf 
Horace's. - Theſe two kinds ought to have ſublimity and elevation, for their reigning cha- 
rater. | Thirdly, moral and philoſophical  Odes, where the ſentiments are chiefly inſpired 
by virtue, friendſhip, and humanity." Of this kind, are many of Horace's Odes, and ſe- 
veral of our beſt Modern Lyric productions; and here the Ode poſſeſſes that middle region, 
which, as I obſerved, it ſometimes occupies. Fourthly, Feſtive and *Amorous Odes, cal- 
culated merely for pleaſure and amuſement. Of this nature, are all Anacreon's; ſome of 
Horace'sz and a great number of ſongs and modern productions, that claim to be of the Ly- 
ric ſpecies. The reigning'charaQer of theſe, ought to be elegance, ſmoothneſs, and gaiety. - 


Ox of the chief difficulties in compoſing Odes, ariſes from that enthufiaſmwhich'is un- 
derſtood to be a charaQteriſtic of Lyric Poetry. A profeſſed Ode, eveh of the moral kind, 
but more eſpecially if it attempt the ſublime, is expected to be enlivened and animated, in an 
uncommod degree. Full of this idea, the Poet, when he begins to Write an Ode, if he has 
any real warmth of genius, is apt to deliver himſelf up to it, without conrroul or reftrajnt ;' 
if he has it not, he ſtrains after it, and thinks himſelf bound to aſſume the üppearance, of 
being all fervour, and all flame. In either caſe, he is in great hazard of becoming extrava- 
gant. The licentiouſneſs of writing without order, method, or connection, has infected the 
Ode more than any other ſpecies of Poetry. Hence, in the claſs of Hetoic:Odes, we find fo 
few that one can read with pleaſure. The Poet is out of fight, in a motient. He gets up! 
into the clouds | becomes To abrupt in his tranſitions; ſo eccentric and irregular in his mo- 
tions, and of courſe ſo obſcure, that we eſſay in vain to follow him, or to partake of his rap- 
tures. I do not require, that an Ode ſhould be as regular in the ſtructure of its parts, as a 
didactic, or an Epic Poem. Burt ſtill, in every. Compoſition, there ought to be a ſubject; 
there ought to be parts which make up a whole; there ſhould be a connection of thoſe parts 
with one another. The tranſitions from thought to thought may be light and delicate, ſuch 
as are prompted; by a lively fancy; but ſtill they ſhould be ſuch as preſerve the connection gf 
ideas, and ſhow the Author to be one who thinks, and not one who raves. Whatever au- 
| thority may be pleaded for the incoherence and diſorder of Lyrie Poetry, nothing can be 
more certain, than that any compoſition which is ſo irregular in its method, as to become ob- 
ſcute to the bulk of Readers, is ſo much worſe upon that account®,' 


= Ad l | a | vu | * . 4 | — f | | 2 

Tus extravagant liberty which ſeveral of the modern Lyric Writers aſſume to themſelves 
in their Verſification,” increaſes the diſorder of this ſpecies of Poetry.” They prolong their 
periods to ſuch a degree, they wander through ſo many different meaſures, and employ ſuch 
a variety of long and fliort lines, correſponding in rhyme at ſo great a diſtance from each 
other, that all ſenſe of melody is utterly loſt. Whereas Lyric Compoſition ought, beyond 

Eb, IHE AED en agnus B 2 ä 5 a — e 
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*4 La-plupart rr de Fevthouliatne M ode, en comme #'ils toient eva · Mes dans le trouble 
« qu'jls veulent definir, Ce ne font que grands mots de furcur divine, de tranſports del'ã me, de mouvemens, de aui 
4% mis bout · - bout dans des phraſes pompeuſes, ne produiſent pourtant acune idte diſtincte. Si on les en croit, Veſlence de 
© Penthouſfiaſme eſt de ne pouvoir etre compris que par les e{prits du premier ordre, à la tete deſquels ils ſe 8 et 
* dont us excluent tous ceux qui dſent ne les pas entendre. —Le beau defordre de l ode eſt un effet de Fart: mais il faut pren- 
dre garde de donuor trop 4'ttendue à ce terme. On autpriſcroit par la tous les Ecarts imagioables, Un, potte n'auroit plus 
I qu' d exprimer avec force toutes les penſces qui lui viendroient ſaceeſivement ; il fe tiendroſt diſpenſe U'tn examiner le rap- 
« port, et de ſe fair un plan, dont toutes les parties ſe pretaſſent mutuellemeut des beautes. Il n'y auroit ni commencement, 
ni milieu, ni fin, datis ſon ouvrage; et cependant Vavteur ſe croiroit d autant plus ſublime, 2 (croit moins by 64 
Mais qui prodviroit une pareille compoſition dans I'eſprit du lecteur? Elle ne Jaifſeroit qu'un etourdifſement, cuuſt par la 
© magnificence ct l' harmonie des paroles, ſans y faire naltre que des idees confuſes, qui chafleroient Pune ou Pautre, au lieu 


« de concourir enſemble a fixer et à eclairer I * 
1 N Oruvazs ot M. D La Morra, Tome 1. Diſcours fur loge. | 
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every other, ſpecies. of Poetry, to. pax attention to melody, and heantꝶ oß ſound ; andthe Ver- 
fication, of thoſe Odes may be.juſtly accounted the, beſt, which, rendexs the harmony of the 
mealure molt ſenlible eo every common ear. 75 


Denen 


pimpen, the great, Father of Lyric, Poetry, has been;the.aceafion of leadiog his imitators 


* 


1 1441 


much ſublichitr. | 
$94 Sarah 62015 


- Ox all-the writers of Odes, Antient or NModerh, there, is none, thats, in point: ef cor- 
Apes, harmony, avd happy. cxpreffion, cap vie with Hopace.,; He hes deſoended from 
Pindaric rapture to a more, moderate. degree; af elevations, and joing,.cannefted>thought, 
. ſenſe, with che higheſt, beauties. of Poętry-, Ie daes nat aftem aſpire. beyond that 
middle region, which I, mentioned as, belonging ta the Ode ; . and, thoſe-Qdes, in which be 
attempts the ſublime, ape perhaps not always his beſt®. ,: The, peculiar character, in which he 
excels, is grace and elegance; and in this Stylz.of Compoſition, no Poet hag ever attained to 
a grenter perfection than Horace. No, Pact ſupports a, moral ſentiment. with more dignity, 
touches a gay one more happily, ar poſſeſſes the art of trifling more; agreeably, when he 
chaſes 10. trifle... His language is ſo fortunate, that with. a fingle word or epithet, he often 
copreys.4 whole deſcription. to che fancy. Hence be ever bas beep, and ever grill continue 
19 * a favourite Author with all perſons of taſte. Horn ant 10 bohnen 2 N Won: 
e 2 43 2 4 oe 475 53S. TELL 14-1 bids molto ioyg> cos. 1411 hf 03624722; 5 14" 
""Awonc the Latin Poets of later ages, there have been many imitators of Horace. One 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed is Caũmir, a Polith Poet of the laſt century, who wrote four books 
of Odes. . In graceful cafe of expreſſion, he is far inferior to the Raman. He oftener affects 
the ſublime ; and in the attempt, like other Lyric Writers, frequently becomes harſh. and 
 upnatyral. But, on ſeveral occafions,, he diſcovers a conkiderable degree of original genius, 
and portieal fre. Buchanan, in fame of his Lyric Compolitions, is vexyiclegant and claffica]. 


T1 75A 3 '% 106 Winne 132 4 I \ =. 4 I 
Anon the French, the Odes of Jean. Baptiſte Rouſſeau, have been much, and zuftly, 
celebrated. They poſſeſs great beauty, both of ſentiment and expreſſion. They are ani- 
mated, | without being rhapfodical ; and are not inferior to any poetical productions in the 
French language. 100 »J; te hiv; l a $ 14933467 , . ö 1 Wn : go 2-45 | 
- aq 9:7 ; N 0 0 W T. 4 

„bert is no 's, without, great beauties. But 

des which have bern much admired 
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though 1 way Nea wy opinion Gbr 


iclþ thinking that in ſome of thoſe limity (fac as, Ode iv. Lib. 4. 

«+ miniſicum fylmivis alitem,, &c.”) there appears ſomewhat of a ſtrained and forced to be lofty.. The genius of this 
amiable Poct iefelf, according to my judgment, to greater advantage, in themes of a more temperate kind. a 
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In ene we have feveral Topic Corpolitions vf tonkiderable merit. Dry 1 

den's: Ode on! St. Cecilia” is well known; Mr. Gray is diffinguithcd iti ſome of big 'Odles,, 
—— tenderneſs and ſublimĩity ; and in Dodfley's Mifcellanies, ſeveral vety, beautiful Lyric 
poems are to be found. As to profeſſed Pindarie Odes, they are; with a few exceptions, 
ſo. incoherent; as ſeldom to- de intelligible. Cowley at an times harſh, is doubly. Fo in his 
Pindaric Compoſitions. In his Anacreontic Odes, he i muctf happier.” "They: are . 
and elegant; and, indeed, the moſt agrecable, and the nioſt peri, io their Kind, of 
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nn of Paſtoral and Lyric Poetry, np ail ln a Poetry: 
under which is included a numerous a, Glaſs $,of f Writings, The ultimate end of all 
Poetry, indeed, of every Compoſition,. ſhould. be to make ſome uſeful impreſſion 


on the mind. This uſeful impreſſion is moſt commonly made in Poetry, byriadirect methods; 


as'by. fable, by narration, by repreſentation of characters 3 but Didactie Poetry openly pro- 


feſſes its intention of conveying knowledge and ioftcuttion, It differs, therefore; in the form 
any not in the ſcope an ſubſtance, from a: Philoſophical, a. moral, or à critical treatiſe in 


At the ſame time, by means of its form, it has ſeveral advantages over Proſe In- 


Wachen By the charm. of Verſification and Numbers, it renders inſtruction more agrees 
able; by the deſcriptions, epiſoge,. and other embelliſhments, which it maꝑ interweave, it 
detains, aud engages "the fancy ;, it fixes alſo uſcful circumſtances more deeply in the memo 


ry. Hence, it is a field, wherein a Poet may gain 1 ** ee "ow much 


genius, ind.bock kpoviclge. aud jidgntent, ares Ar. i al We 


Ir may be executed in different manners. The Poet may chooſe ſome inſtructive fabjea, ; 
and he may treat it regularly, ang i in form; or, without intending. a great or regular work, 
he may only inveigh againſt particular vices, or make ſome moral obſervations, on. Human 
life and characters, as is commonly done in Fee and Rr * ee ee 
denomination of Didactic Poetry. | 4 TEES 

Vece 

Tun higheſt ſpecies of it, is a regular treatiſe on W philoſophical, grave, or uſeful 

ſubje&. Of this nature we have ſeveral, both antient and modern, of great merit and cha- 


racter: ſuch as Lucretius's fix Books De Rerum Natura, Virgil's Georgics, Pope's Eſſay on 


Criticiſm, Akenſide's Pleaſures of the oa. A on TTY Wr 8 


and Boilcay's Art-of Poetry. 


In all ſuch works, as inſtruction is the profeſſed: obledt, the e merit $2” th 
in ſound thought, juſt principles, clear and apt. illuſtrations. The Poet muſt inſtruct; but 
| | * g $i . 3 TOR 1209 3 he 
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his ſubject, and embelliſh it with poctical painting. Virgil, in his Georgics, preſents us 


28 Wern regard to Epiſodes and Thais,” great Ji liberty is" allowed to Writers of Di- . 
duactie Poetry We foon tire of a continued ſeries of inſtructions, | eſpecially in a poetical 
work, where we look for entertainment. The great art of rendering a Didactic Poem in- 


374 D LD: A/C © PIT RY: | 


he muſt agg: „at the ſame time, to enliven his inſtructions, by the introduction of ſuch 
figures, and ſuch, circumſtances, as may amuſe the imagination, may conceal the dryneſs of 


here with a perket model. He has the art of raiſing and beautifying the moſt trivial cir- 
cumſtances in rural life. , Wheo he is going to ſays chat the labour of ths gs muſt de 


2 en he expreſſes Belt thus: N 98 33156 : 4 dill © 2 e *. nat 
f 14 Lydia 2 ot 24 S114 Þ dons 3 So 207-45 5>bar {bot ange 
Vers novo, gelidus IG cum montiths humor "mp T Ping) 


Eiquitur, et Zephyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit ; | | 
Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi Taurus aratro mY | ' 
Ingemere, { & ſulco attritus TDD, yomer®. = 
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InsSTEAD of telling his 12 20am in plain language, that his crops wil _ through 
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Concuſsaque famem in — W quercu r. | 
InSTEAD, of onleriag hjm to ebe ee * 


Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam ee eee W 
Tuch illa eadens, rüncum per lzvia murmur . "W 25 "oy hr W. 
Sans ciet ; ; ſentebriſque arentia temperat urva K. | PA 


81 Ion tot ate 
Av" all Diaadtic Works, method and order is tray Oy ; not ws Ari and 3 

as in 4 proſe treatiſe; yet ſuch as may exhibit clearly to the Reader a connected train of in- 
ſtruction. Of the Didactic Poets, whom I before mentioned, Horace, i in his Art of Poetry, 
is the one moſt cenſured for want of method. Lodesd, if VioHace be deficient in avy thing 
throughout many of bis Writings, it is in this, of oor being ſufficiently ; attentiye to juncture 
and connection of parts. He writes alwiys with caſe and x racefulneſs but often i in à man- 
ner ſomewhat looſe and rambling. There 5 is, however, in that work much good ſenſe, and 
excellent criticiſm j and, if ir be conſidered as intended tor the regulation of the Roman dra- 
ma, which ſeems to have been the Author's chief purpoſe, it will be found to be a more com- 
plete and regular treatiſe, chan under the common notion, of its being a Syſtem of the wholc 
W Art. 
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tereſting, is to relieve and amuſe the Reader, by connecting ſome agreeable Epiſodes with 
the 5 * Theſe are e always the ry of. the work which are beſt known, and 
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Pb; yet the Spring n r e 12101 
Hier froze 4 boſom to ie weſtern winds; Strike fiercely on the field, and with'rin =; 708 
_ While mountain ſnows.diflotve againſt the Bun Dosen from the ſummit of the neighbour * Bil 
© And ſtreams yet new from precipices run; - O'er the ſmooth ſtones, he calls the thubb ve) þ — 
Even in this early dawning of the year, S8Boon as he clears whatc'er their paſſage ſtay” 
Produce the * and yoke the lord y ae And marks their future current with his f 


* — E him ne groans beneath bis toil Nr 

ſhare is buried in the ſoil. Davver. | _ — pes oy I, By 
RN with envy look, Na 297 4 Won. 
And ſhake for food the abandon's cak. "Darvon, h 
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. Before him brag 4 they prevent his pains, . '/ 
plains. 
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which. contribute moſt: to ſupport! the reputation of the Wee The prineipaÞ beauties of 
Virgils Georgics lie in digreſſions of this kind, in which the Author has exerted all the 
force of his genius; ſuch: as the prodigies that attended the death of Julius Cæſar; the 
Praiſes of Italy, the Happineſs of a Country Life, the Fable of Ariſteus, and the moving 
Tale of Orpheus and Eurydice. S0 alſo the favourite paſſages in Lucretius's work, and 
which alone could render ſuch a dry and abſtract ſubject tolerable in Poetry, are the digreſ- 
fons on the Exils of Superſtition, the Praiſe of Epicurus and his philoſophy, the. Deſcripti- 
on of the Plague, and ſeveral other incidental illuſtrations, which are remarkably elegant, 
and adorned with a ſweetneſs and harmony of Verſification peculiar to that Poet. There 
is indeed nothing in Poetry, ſo entertaining or deſeriptive, but what a DidaQtic Writer of 
genius may be allowed to introduce in ſome part of his work; provided always, that ſuch 
Epiſodes ariſe naturally from the main ſubject; that they be not diſproportioned in · length 
to itz and that the Author know bow to deſcend with — 3 as well as 


r ts eee: „ 


Mocn art may be ſhewn by a, DidaQic Poet, in connecting dis Episodes happily with his 
ſubje&t. Virgil is alſo diſtinguiſhed: for his addreſs in this point. After ſeeming to have 


circumſtance, to terminate his digreffion. W he qe" mne 
A with much art: mM anc IM ee 24577 
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Is „Eagle, — Alwaldeihes: attempted e "rich and! poedesl form of Didactic 
Writing, in his Pleaſures of the Imagination ; and though, in the 'execurion' of the whole, 
be is not equal, he has, in ſeveral parts, ſuceceded-happily;/ and diſplayed much genius. Dr. 
Armſtrong, in his Art of Preſerving Health, has not aimed at ſo high à ſtrain as the other. 
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C xmore familiar Style, han folenin- Philoſophical 


Poetry. As the manners and characters, which occur in ordinary life, are their ſubject, 
they require being treated wich ſomewhat of the'eaſe and freedom of — tee 


Wee A e A . 1! 
W us feſt FIN ag this Gate makes Gd part 2 ſha 

wards aſſumed. Its origin is obſcure, and has given occaſion to altercation among Critics. 

It ſeems to have been at firſt a relie of the Antiem Comedy written partly in Proſe, partly 


in Verſe, and abounding with ſeurrility. Ennius / and Lucilius corrected its groſſnaſs ; ind 


at laſt, Horace brought it into that form, vhich now: gives: the: denomination to Satirical 
Writing. Reformation of manners, is the end which it profeſſes to habe in view and in 
_ to this end, — n of. un - n ener 
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Who turn the turf, of theſe noh ede. 3.48 of gigantic _ abe, 


Shall ruſty arms from the arp oþ 
And over empty helmets paſs the 


left his huſbandmen, he again returns to them very naturally by laying hold of ſome rural 


1 
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It has been/carried-on in » — by the threegreat Antient Satiiiſts, Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perſius- Horace's Style has not much elevation. He. entitled his Satires, 
e Sermones, and ſeems. not to have intended rifing much higher than Proſe put into num- 
bers. His manner is tafy and graceful. They are rather the follies and weakneſſes of man- 
Find, than their enormous vices, which he chuſes for the object of his Satire: He reproves 


with a, ſmiling aſpect 3 and While he morallizes like à found Philoſopher, diſcovers, at the 
ſame. time, the, puliteneſ of a countier. | Juvenal is much more ſerious and declamatory. 
He has more ſtneng th and fre, and more elevation of Style, than Horace; but is greatly in- 
ferior to him in;gracefulneſs and aaſe. Hm Satire is more zealous, more ſharp and pointed, 
as being generally directed | againſt more flagitious characters. As Scaliger ſays of him, 
ardet, iuſtat, jugulat; whereas  Horace's character is, admiſſus cireum præecordia 
6 Judit.” Porſius has a greater reſemblance of the force arid fire of Juvenal, than of the 
politeneſs of Horace. He is diftioguiſhed for ſentimemts of noble and — 
He is a nervous eb writer 3 but withal, often harſh umd ob, ? '. 


Pos rica Epiſtles, ben eaiployed on. metal or criticat' ſubjects, . ; 
higher ſtrain-of Poetry than Satires. In the form of an Epiſtle, inderd, many other ſub- 
jets may be handled, and either Love Poetry, or Elegiac, may be carried on; a8 in Ovid's 


Egqiſtulæ Heroidum, and his Epiſtolz de Ponto. Such works as theſe are defigned to be 


merely ſentimental ; and as their merit conſiſts in being proper expreſſions of the paſſion or 
ſentiment which forms the ſubject, they may aſſume any tone of Poetry that is ſuited to it. 
But Didactic Epiſtles, of which I now ſpeak, ſeldom admit of much elevation. They are 
commonly intended. as obſervations on Authors, or on Life and Characters j in delivering 
which, the Poet does not purpoſe to compoſe a formal treatiſe, or to confine himſelf ſtrictly 
to regular method ʒ but gives ſcope to his genius on ſome particular theme, which, at the 
time, has prompted him to write. In all Didactic Poetry of this kind, it is an important 
rule * quicquid precipies,. eſto brevis. Much of the grace, both of Satirical and Epiſto- 
lary Writing, conſiſta in · a ſpirited contiſeneſs.: This gives to ſack compoſition an edge and 
4 livelineſs, which ſtrike the fancy, and keep attention awake. Much of their merit de- 
pends alſo. on juſt and happy repreſentations of charafters. ' As they are not ſupported by 


dhoſe high beauties of deſcriptive and poetical language which adorn other compoſitions, we 


expect, in return, to be entertained with lively paintings of men and manners, which are al- 
ways pleaſing; and im theſe, a certain ſprightlineſs and turn of wit finds its proper 024 
Dane „r nnen. iris neee and eee, 
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" In all theſe reſpechs, Me. Popes Irbicib Eddies deſerve 60 benuentioned:whh Gynal bo- 


nour, as à model, nent to perfect, of this kind of Poetry. Here, perbaps, the ſtrength 
of his genius appeared. In the more ſublime parts of Poetry, he is not ſo diſtinguiſhed. In 
- the enthufiaſm, the fire, the force and the copiouſneſi of poetic genius, Dryden, though 


a much leſs correct Writer, appears to have been ſuperior to him. One can ſcarce think 


that he was capable of Epic or Tragic:Poetry 3- but within a certain limited region, he has 
' been outdone by no Poet. His tranſlation: of the Iliad will remain a laſting monument to his 


honour, as the moſt elegant and highly finiſhed tranſlation, that, perhaps ever was given 


of any poetical work. That he was not incapable of tender Poetry, appears from the epiſtle 


of Eloiſa to Abelard, and from the verſet to the memory of an Unfortunate Lady, which 


are almoſt his only ſentimental productions; and which indeed are excellent in their kind. 


But the qualities for which he is chiefly diſtinguiſhed are, judgment and wit, with a conciſe 
and N expreffion, and a melodious verſification. e Ty ever " had ory . and at 


FILLS, . the 
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the ſame time more judgment, to direct the proper employment of that wit. This renders 
his Rape of the Lock the greateſt maſter-piece that perhaps was, ever compoſed, in the gay 
and ſprightly Style; and in his ſerious works, ſuch as his Eſſay on Man, and his Ethic Epiſt- 
les, his wit juſt diſcovers itſelf as much, as to give a proper ſeaſoning to grave reflections. 
His imitations of Horace are ſo peculiarly happy, that one is at a loſs, whether moſt to ad- 
mire the origiual or the copy; and they are among the few imitations extant, that have all 
the grace and eaſe of an original. His paintings of characters are natural and lively in a 
high degree ; and never was any writer ſo happy in that conciſe ſpirited Style, which gives 
animation to Satyres and Epiſtles. We are never ſo ſenſible of the good effects of rhyme in 
Engliſh verſe, as in reading theſe parts of his works. We ſee it adding to the Style, an ele- 
vation which otherwiſe it could not have poſſeſſed; while at the ſame time he manages it ſo 
artfully, that it never appears in the leaſt to encumber him; but, on the contrary, ' ſerves 
to increaſe the livelineſs of his manner, He tells us himſelf, that he could expreſs moral 
obſervations more PERS: and therefore more 2 in * than he could do in 


ran | 


3 morn) — Didagic Poets, Dr. Loung is —— eminence, peer 
without notice. In all his works, the marks of ſtrong genius appear. His univerſal Paſſion, 
poſſeſſes the full merit of that animated conciſeneſs of Stylez and lively deſcription of cha- 
racters, which I mentioned as particularly requiſite in Satirical and Didactie Compoſitions, 
Though his wit may often be thought too ſparkling, and his ſentences too pointed, yet the 
vivacity of his fancy is ſo great, as to entertain every Reader. In his Night Thoughts, there 
is much energy of expreſſion; in the three firſt, there are ſeveral pathetic paſſages ; and 
ſcattered through them all, happy images and alluſions, as well as pious reflections, occur. 
But the ſentiments are frequently over-ſtrained, and turgid ; and the Style is too harſh and 
obſcure to be plcafing. Among French Authors, Boileau has undoubtedly much merit in 
Didactie Poetry. Their later Critics are unwilling to allow him any great ſhare of original 
genius, or poetic fire®. But his Art of Poetry, his Satires and Epiſtles, muſt ever be eſteem- 
ed eminent, not only for ſolid and judicious thought, but for —— — elegant poetical 
n. and fortunate imitation of the Antients. 


Fon Didactie, 1 — next to treat of Deſcriptive — where the higheſt exer · 
tions of genius: may be diſplayed. By Deſcriptive Poetry, I do not mean any one particular 
ſpecies or form of Compoſition. There are few Compoſitions of any length, that can be 
called purely deſcriptive, or wherein the Poet propoſes to himſelf no other object, but mere- 
ly to. deſcribe, without employing narration, action, or moral ſentiment, as the ground-work 
of his Piece, Deſcription is generally introduced as an embelliſhment, rather than made the 
ſubject, of a regular work. But though it ſeldom form a ſeparate ſpecies of writing, yet 
into every ſpecies of Poetical Compoſition, Paſtoral, Lyric, Didactic, Epic, and Dramatic, 
it both enters, and poſſeſſes in each of them a uy: confiderable place; fo that in treating of 

Poetry, it demands no ſmall attention. . 


DescrIPTION is the great teſt of a Poet's imagination; and. always diſtinguiſhes an ori- | 
ginal from a ſecond rate-genins. To a Writer of the inferior claſs," nature, when at any 
time he attempts to deſcribe it, appears exhauſted by-thoſe who have gone before him in the 


ſame tract. He ſees nothing new, or peculiar, in the object wy 10 moe paint; his con- 
30 | | ceptions 


* Vid, Poctique Frangoiſe de Marmontel. 
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gives us words rather than ideas ; we meet with the language indeed of poectigal (deſcription, 


but we apprehend: the object deſcribed very indiſtinctly. Whereas, z true Poet makes us 
imagine that we ſee it before our eyes; he catches the diſtinguiſhing: features; be gives it 
the colours of life and reality; he places it in ſuch a light, that a Painter could copy after 


him. This happy talent is chiefly owing to à ſtrong imagination, which firſt receives a lively 


impreſſion of the object; and then, by employing a proper ſelection of r in de- 


ſcribing it, tranſmits 2 its full mund of others. 


N. i 419) '$, 
In this ſcleQion of e eee en eee — Deſcription; In the firſt 


F* 


| plact, they ought not to be vulgar, and common ones, ſuch as are apt to paſs by without re- 
mark; but, as much as poſſible, new and original, which may catch the fancy, and draw 

attention. In the next place, they ought to be ſuch as particularize the object deſcribed, 
and mark it ſtrongly. No deſcription, that reſts in generals, can be good. For we can 


conceive nothing clearly in the abſtract; all diſtinct ideas are formed upon particulars. In 
the third place, all the circumſtances employed ought to be uniform, and of a piece; that 
is, when deſcribing a great object, every circumſtance brought into view ſhould tend to ag- 


grandize ; or, when deſcribing a gay and pleaſant one, ſhould tend to beautify, that by this 


means, the impreſſion may reſt upon the imagination complete and entire: and laſtly, the 
circumſtances in deſcription ſhould be expreſſed with conciſeneſs, and with ſimplicity; for, 
when either too much exaggerated, or too long dwelt upon and extended; they never fail to 
enfeeble the impreſſion that is deſigned to be made. Brevity, almoſt always, contributes to 
vivacity. Theſe 1 bated will TOON emo many nba Eng founded.on — 


inſtances. n e 
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Or all profeſſed Deſcriptive pine the Ws * fulleſt that Iam * with 

in any language, is Mr. Thomſon's Seaſons; a work which poſſeſſes very uncommon merit. 
The Style, in the midſt of much ſplendor and ſtrength; is ſometimes harſh, and may be 
cenſured as deficient in caſe and diſtinctneſs. But, notwirhſtanding this defect, Thomſon 
is a ſtrong and a beautiful Deſcriber; for he had a feeling heart, and a warm imagination. 
He had ſtudied, and copied nature with care. Enamoured of her beauties, he not only de- 
ſeribed them properly, but felt their impreſlion with ſtrong ſenſibility. The impreſſion which 
he felt, he tranſmits to his Readers: and no perſon of taſte can peruſe any one of his Sca- 
ons, without having the ideas and feelings which belong to that ſeaſon, recalled, and ren- 
dered preſent to his mind. Several inſtances of moſt beautiful deſcription might be given from 
him; ſuch as, the ſhower in Spring, the morning in Summer, and the man periſhing in 
ſaow in Winter. But, at preſent, I ſhall produce a paſſage of another kind, to ſhew the 
power of a fingle well choſen circumſtance, to heighten a deſcription. In his Summer, re- 
lating the effects of heat in the torrid zone, he is led to take notice of the peſtilence that de- 
ſtroyed the Engliſh fleet, at Carthagena, —— Admiral Vernon; when he has the follow- 


ing lines : 


-=---=——=---==701, gallant Vernon, ſaw 
The miſerable ſcene; you pirying ſaw 1 1 
To infant weakneſs ſunk the warrior's arm; 
Saw the deep racking pang; the ghaſtly form; 
The lip pale quiv'ring ; and the beamleſs eye 
No more with ardour bright; you heard the groans 
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7 -Of ugolidilu Mipe fem mere ts ſhore; ATR N nf d- 
400 Hicks nightly plunged; amid the ſullen waves, oo 34 ko 
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light before our eyes. But what is moſt ſtriking i in the picture, is the laſt image. We are 
conducted through all the ſcenes of Diftreſs, till we come to the mortality prevailing in the 
fleet, 'which a"vulgar Poet would have deſcribed by exaggerated expreſſions, concerning the 
multiplied "trophies and victories of death. But, how much more is the imagination im- 
preſſed, by this ſingle circumſtance, of dead bodies thrown overboard every night ; of the 
conſtant ſound of their falling into the man and — the — — png co chis n 
choly tres: ſo Farne * a ,t x. yer! 
j: GH 711 21:5 of 21 11 * $4 44 MIS T TE LIES C3) 9 
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Ma. Parwett's Tale of the Hermit, is e throughout the whole of it, for 
beautiful Deſcriptive Narration. The manner of the Hermit's ſetting forth to viſit the 
world; his meeting wich a companion, and the houſes in which they are ſucceflively enter- 
tained,” of the vain man, the covetous man, and the g00d man, are pieces of very fine 
painting, touched with a light and delicate pencil, overcharged with no ſuperſluous colour- 
ing, and conveying to us a lively idea of the objects. But, of all the Engliſh Poems in the 
Deſcriptive Style, the richeſt and moſt remarkable are, Milton's Allegro and Penſeroſo. 
The collection of gay images on the one hand, and of melancholy ones on the other, ex- 
hibited in theſe two ſmall, but inimitably fine Poems, are as exquiſite as can be conceived, 
They are, indeed, the ſtorchouſe whence "many ſucceeding Poets have enriched their de- 
ſcriptions of ſimilar ſubjects; and they alone are ſufficient for illuſtrating the obſervations 
which I made, concerning the proper ſelection of circumſtances in Dee rern 
n inſtance, — 9 pallage — the en 
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1 r walk unſeen — has: wide a ſhore, - 
On the dry, ſmooth-ſhaven green, Swinging flow with ſolemn roar : 
To behold the wandering moon, Or, if the air will not permit, 
1 eg near her higheſt noon; |  - Some ſtill removed place will fit, 
And oft, as if her head ſhe bowd, Where glowing embers through the room 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. Teach light to counterfeit a gloom 
Oft, on a plat of riſing ground, Far from all reſort of mirth, 
*. heat the wy W ſourid; © Save the en on the rv 
3 C 2 Or 
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— The — * which Dr. Jobyſon, in his Lives of the Poets, gives of Thomſon, is higb, and, in my opinion, 7 7 
« Aga Writer, he is entitled to one praiſe of the higheſt kind; his mode of thinking, and of expreſſing his thoughts, is ori- 
«* ginal, His Blank Verſe is no more the Blank Verſe of Milton, or of any other Poet, than the Rhymes of Prior are the 
« Rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauſes, his diction, are of his own growth, without tranſcription, without imitation. - 
„He thinks in a peculiar train, and be thinks always as man of He looks round on nature and life, with the cye 
© which nature beſtows only on a Poet; the eye that diſtinguiſhes 1a every thing preſented to its view, whatever there is on 
« which imagination can delight to be detained; and with a mind, that gt once comprehends the yaſt, and attends to the 
« minute. The Reader of the Seaſons wonders that he never ſaw hefore what Thomſon ſhews him, and that he never yet 
©« has felt what Thomſon impreſſes. —His deſcriptions of extended ſcenes, and general eſſects, bring before us the whole mag- 
« nificence of nature, whether pleaſing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the ſplendour of Summer, the tranquility of Au- 
« tumn, and the horror of Winter, take, in their turn, poſſeſſion of the mind. The Poet leads us through the appearances 
« of things, as they are ſucceſſively varied by the viciſſitudes of the year, and imparts to us ſo much of his own enthuſiaſm, 
0 * our thoughts expand with his imagery, and kindle with his ſentiments. The cenſure which the ſame eminent Cri- 

ſſes upon Thomſon's diction, is no leſs juſt and well founded, that, © by is too exuberant, and may 2a de charg- 
with filling the car more than the mind.“ 
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Or the bellman's drowſy charm, What worlds; or what vaſt regions hold 
Ja bleſs the doors from nightly harms, Th' immortal mind, chat hath. 3 
Or det my lamp, at midnight hour, Her manſion. in this fleſhly 

Be ſeen, in ſome high loncly . And of theſe Dzmons that are 3 
e eee, eee e 0 eee OO ee err) u N 
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| Hann, there. neben 3 . al opment: we acme all is viaureſguc; 
nothing forced or exaggerated:;- but a fimple Stylez, and a collection of ſtrong expreſſive 
images, which are all of one claſs,, and recat a number of ſimilar ideas of the melancholy 
kind: particularly, the walk by moon- light; the ſound. of the, curfew. bell heard diſtant ; 
the dying embers in the chamber ; the Bellman's call 3 and the lamp ſeen at midnight, in 
the high lonely tower. We may obſerve, too, the conciſenels, of the Poet's manner. He 
does not reſt long on one circumſtance, or employ a great many words to defcribe it; which 
always makes the impreffion faint and languid; bac placing N er, of — 
full and clear before the Reader, he there leaves it. £1465 u 


„ FROM his ſhield and his helmet,” ſays Homer, deſcribing one of his FED in battle, 
% From his ſhield and his helmet, there ſparkled an inceflant blaze ; like the autumnal ſtar, 
% when it appears in its brightneſs from the waters of the. ocean.“ This is ſhort and lively; 
but when it comes -into Mr. Pope's hand, i enaparntsin chrey pomgans ch, __ 
„ H0e) : © 


as his hole edle lnhanings play... wit. 5 1 S bby N = 
His beamy ſhield emits. a living ray; 840 * twp bo TIRE 
Th' unwearied blaze inceſſant ſtreams. . „Hor 
Like che red ſtar that fires th* autumnal ſkies... s. 
| 140% RS IR xe egyuts warns bites 7 622k India 20. 2174 47 
IT is to be obſerved, in general, that, in deſcribing ſolemn or great, objects, the conciſe 
manner is, almoſt always, proper. | Deſcriptions of gay and ſmiling ſcenes, cap; bear to be 
more amplified and prolonged ; as ſtrength is not the predominant quality expected in theſe. 
But where a ſublime, or a pathetic impreſſion is intended to be made, energy is above all 
things required. The imagination ought then to be ſeized at once; and it is far more 
deeply impreſſed by one ſtrong and ardent image, than by the anxious minuteneſs ot labour- 
ed illuſtration.---"* His face was without form, and dark,” ſays Oſſian, deſcribing, a ghoſt, 
te the ſtars dim twinkled through 1 thrice ven -e arp e 
Ne gg) 4ST Agr ae | Io 25 YO} gue | 
Ir deſerves attention 190, Abe in deſeriding inanimate nemenl obi the Pact. in or- 
der to culiven his deſcription, ought always to mix living beings with them. The ſcenes of 
dead and till life are apt to pall upon us, if the Poet do not ſuggeſt ſentiments, and intro- 
duce life and action into his deſcription. This is well known to every Painter who is a maſter 
in his art. Seldom has any beautiful landſcape been drawn, without ſome human being re- 
peſented on the canvas, 4s beholding it, or on ſome account n nga in ĩt: 


Hie gelidi fontes, ach Lycori, | - 


Hic nemus ; hie ipſo tecum conſumerer ævo“. 
1 19443 THE 
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Tas touching part of theſe fine lines of Virgil's, is the laſt, which ſets before us the in- 
tereſt of two lovers in this rural ſcene. A long deſcription of the“ fontes,” the neut, 
and the © prata,” in the moſt poetical modern manner, would have been-infipid without this 
ſtroke, which, in a few words, brings home to the heart all the beauties of the place; hic 
« jpſo tecum conſumerer ævo.“ It is a great beauty in Milton's. Allegro, that it is all alive, 
and full of perſons. . | | 


EveRr thing, as I before ſaid, in deſcription, ſhould be as marked and particular as poſ- 
fible, in order to imprint on the mind a diſtin and complete image. A hill, a river, or 
a lake, riſe up more conſpicuous to the fancy, when ſome particular lake, or river, or hill, 

is ſpecified, than when the terms are left general, Moſt of the Antient Writers have been 
(:ofible of the advantage which. this gives to deſcription. Thus, in that beautiful Paſtoral 
Compoſition, the Song of Solomon, the images are commonly particulariſed by the objects 
to which they allude. It is the Roſe of Sharon; the lily of the vallies ; the flock which 
« feeds on Mount Gilead; the ſtream which comes from Mount Lebanon. Come with me, 
« from Lebanon, my Spouſe 3 look from the top Amana, from the top of Sbeni- __ 
% Hermon, from the mountains of the Leopards.” Ch. iv. 8. 80 Horace: 


Quid dedicatum poſcit Apollinem Non zſtuoſz grata Calabria 
Vates ? quid orat de patera novum Arxmenta; non aurum aut ebur Indicum, 
Fundens liquorem ? non opimas Non rura, que Liris quietũ 
Sardiniæ ſegetes feracis ; Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis*. 
| Lib. IL. Ode, 31. 


BoTr Homer and Virgil are remarkable for the talent of Poetical Deſcription. In Vir- 
gil's Second Æneid, where he deſcribes the burning and ſacking of Troy, the particulars are 
ſo well ſelected and repreſented, that the Reader finds himſelf in the midſt of that ſcene of 
horror. The death of Priam, eſpecially, may be ſingled out as a maſter- piece of deſcripti- 
on. All the circumſtances of the aged monarch arraying himſelf in armovr, when he finds 
the enemy making themſelves maſters of the city; his meeting with his family, who are taking 
ſhelter at an altar in the court of the palace, and their placing him in the midſt of them 
his indignation when he beholds Pyrrhus ſlaughtering one of his ſons ;. the feeble dart which 
he throws; with Pyrrhus's brutal behaviour, and his. manner of putting the old man to: 
death, are painted in the moſt affecting manner, and with a. maſterly hand. All Homer's 
battles, and Milton's account, both of Paradiſe, and of the Infernal Regions, furniſh many 
beautiful inſtances of Poetical Deſcription. Offian too, paints in ſtrong and lively colours, 
though he employs few circumſtances; and his chief excellency lies in painting to the heart. 
One of his fulleſt Deſcriptions is, the following of the ruins of Balclutha :. I have ſeen the 
« walls of Balclutha, but they were deſolate. The fire had reſounded within the halls ; 
© and the voice of the people is now heard no more. The ſtream of Clutha was removed 
© from its place, by the fall of the walls; the thiſtle ſhook there its lonely head; the moſs 
« whiſtled-to the wind. The fox looked out of the window; the rank graſs waved round 
&© his head. Deſolate is the WERE of Moina. Silence is in the houſe of her fathers.” 


* 
* When at Apollo's hallowed ſhrine * | 
The poet hails the power divine, On warm Calabria's flowery mcad ;- 
And here his firſt libation pours, Nor ivory of ſpotleſs ſhine ; 
What is the bleſſing he implores ? Nor gold forth flaming from the mine; 
He nor deſires the ſwelling grain, Nor the rich fields that Liris laves, 


That yellow's o'er Sardinia's plain, And cats away with ſilent waves.  FrANCIS, 
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Shakeſpeare cannot be omitted on this occaſion, as ſingularly eminent for painting with the 

of nature. Though it be in manners and characters, that his chief excellency les, 
yet his ſcenery alſo is often exquiſite, and happily deſcribed by a fingle ſtroke; as in that 
fine line of the © Merchant of Venice,” which conveys to the ry as W and beautiful 
an image, as can poſſibly be exhibited in ſo few words: 


How ſweet the 2 ſleeps oo this bank 1 
Here will we fit, &c. 


Mocu of the beauty of Deſcriptive Poetry depends on a right choice of Epithets. 

Poets, it muſt be confeſſed, are too careleſs in this particular. Epithets are frequently brought 
in; metely to complete the verſe, or make the rhyme anſwer ; and hence they are ſo un- 
meaning and redundant ; expletive words — which, in place of adding any thing to the 
deſcription, clog and enervate it, Vi « Liquidi fontes,” and Horace's Prata canis, 
« albicant pruinis,” muſt, I am afraid, — affigned to this claſs : for, to denote by an epi- 
thet that water is liquid, or that ſnow is white, is no better than mere tautology. Every 
Epithet ſhould either add a new idea to the word which it qualifies, or at leaſt ſerve to raiſc 
and heighten its nn 1 80 ˖ in Milton, 50 


Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring fore Wa 8 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyſs, N t 2 
And through the palpable obſcure, find out N 
His uncouth way? or ſpread his airy flight, | \ 
Upborn with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vaſt abrupt ? FTP B. II. 


The epithets employed here plainly add gue to the deſcription, and allt che asey s in 
conceiving it the wandring feet · the unbottomed abyſs the palpable obſcure---the un- 
couth way ·— the indefatigable wing - ſerve to render the images more complete and diſtinct. 
But there are a ſort of general epithets, which, though they appear to raiſe the ſignification 
of the word to which they are joined, yet leave it ſo undetermined, and are- now become 
ſo trite and beaten in poetical language, as to be perfectly inſipid · Of this kind are * bar- 
ce barous diſcord----hateful envy----mighty chiefs----bloody war----gloomy ſhades---direful 
te ſcenes,” and a thouſand more of the ſame kind which we meet with occaſionally in good 
Poets; but with which, Poets of inferior genius abound. every where, as the great props of 
their affected ſublimity. They give a ſort of ſwell to the language, and raiſe it above the 
| tone of Proſe ; but they ſerve not in the leaſt to illuſtrate * en arms ge on the con 


trary, they load the Style with a languid verboſity. 


SOMETIMES it is in the power of a Poet of genius, by one well-choſen ties to ac 
compliſh a deſcription, and by means of a fingle word, to paint a whole ſcene to the fancy. 
Vs may remark this effect of an epithet in the following fine lines of ren — 


Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleis deep 
: _  Clog'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? 
For neither were ye playing on the ſteep, 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wizard ſtream; | Anonc 
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Auonce theſe wild ſcenes, ©& Deva's wizard ſtream” is admirably imaged ; by this one 
word, preſenting to the fancy all the romantic ideas, of a river flowing through a deſolate 
country, with banks haunted by wizards and enchanters. Akin to this is an epithet which 
Horace gives to the river Hydaſpes. A good man, ſays he, ſtands in need of no arms, 


Sive per Syrtes iter zſtuoſas, | Caucaſum ; vel quz loca fabuloſus 
Sive facturus per inhoſpitalem Lambit Hydaſpes“. 


This epithet “ fabuloſus” one of the commentators on Horace has changed into ** ſabuloſus” 
or ſandy; ſubſtituting, by a ſtrange want of taſte, the common and trivial epithet of the 
fandy river, in place of that beautiful picture which the Poet gives us, by calling Hydaſpes 
the Romantic River, or the ſcene of Adventures and Poetic Tales. 


VIII has employed an epithet with great beauty and propriety, when accounting for 
Dxdalus not having engraved the fortune of his ſon Icarus : 
Bis conatus erat caſus, effingere in aura | | 

Bis patriz, cecidere manus +. EN. VI. 


THEsE inſtances, and obſervations, may give ſome juſt idea of true poetical deſcription, 
We have reaſon always to diſtruſt an Author's deſcriptive talents, when we find him labo- 
rious and turgid amaſſing common- place epithets and general expreſſions, to work up a 
bigh conception of ſome object, of which, after all, we can form but an indiſtinct idea. 
The beſt deſcribers are ſimple, and conciſe. They ſet before us ſuch features of an object, 
as, on the firſt view, ſtrike and warm the fancy: they give us ideas which a Statuary or a 
Painter could lay hold of, and work after them; which is one ot the ſtrongeſt and moſt de- 
an trials of the real merit of Deſcription. 


L EA H UR 


THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 


MON the various kinds of Poetry, which we are, at preſent, employed in examin- 
A ing, the Antient Hebrew Poetry, or that of the Scriptures, juſtly deſerves a place. 
Viewing thoſe ſacred books in no higher light, than as they preſent to us the moſt 
antient monuments of 2 N extant, at this day, in the world, they afford a curious object 


8 of 
* Whether through Lybia's' burning ſands Amidſt th* unhoſpitable waſte of oe 
Our journey leads, or Scythia's lands, Or where the fabulous Hydaſpes flows. FxANCIS. | 
+ Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part | He twice affayed to caſt bis ſon in gol 
Had not the father's grief reſtrain'd his art; Twice from his band he drop'd forming monk Darpza 
in the origin 


In this tranſlation the thought is juſtly given ; but the beauty of the expreſſion % patriz manus 
conveys the thought with ſo much tenderneſs, is loſt, A 


„ * 11 — 
« * Pap A” os 
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of Criticiſm. They diſplay the taſte of a remote age and country. They exhibit a ſpecies 


of Compoſition, very different from any other with which we are acquainted, and, at the 
ſame time, beautiful. Confidered as Inſpired Writings, they give rife to diſcuſſions of ano- 
ther kind. But it is our buſineſs, at preſent, to conſider them not in a theological, but in 
a critical view : and it muſt needs give pleaſure, if we ſhall find the beauty and dignity of the 
Compoſition, adequate to the weight and importance of the matter. Dr. Lowth's learned 
Treatiſe, © De Sacra Potfi Hebrzorum”, ought to be peruſed by all who deſire to become 
thoroughly acquainted with this ſubject. It is a work exceedingly valuable, both for the ele- 
gance of its Compoſition, and for the juſtneſs of the criticiſm which ir contains. In this Lec- 
ture, as I cannot illuſtrate the ſubje& with more benefit to the Reader, than by following 
the tract of that ingenious Author, I ſhall make much uſe of his obſervations. | 


I NEED not ſpend many words in ſhowing, chat among the books of the Old Teſtament 
there is ſuch an apparent diverſity in Style, as ſufficiently diſcovers, which of them are to be 
confidered as poetical, and which, as proſe compoſitions. While the hiſtorical books, and 
legiſlative writings of Moſes, are evidently profaic in the compoſition, the Book of Job, the 
Pſalms of David, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, a great part of the 
Prophetical Writings, and ſeveral paſſages ſcattered occaſionally through the a ** 
carry the moſt plain and diſtinguiſhing marks of Poetical one 


Turns is not the leaſt reaſon for doubting, that originally theſe were written in verſe, or 
ſome kind of meaſured numbers; though as the antient pronunciation of the Hebrew Lan- 
e is now loſt, we are not able to aſcertain the nature of the Hebrew verſe, or at moſt can 


_ aſcertain it but imperfectly. Concerning this point there have been great controverſies among 


learned men, which it is immaterial to our preſent purpoſe to diſcuſs. Taking the Old Teſ- 
tament in our on tranſlation, which is extremely literal, we find plain marks of any parts 
of the original being written in a meaſured Stylez and the © disjecti membra potte,” often 
ſhow themſelves. Let any perſon read the Hiſtorical Introduction to the book of Job, con- 
tained in the firſt and ſecond chapters, and then go on to Job's ſpeech in the beginning of 


the third chapter, and he cannot avoid being ſenſible, that he paſſes all at once from the re- 


gion of Proſe, to that of Poetry. Not only the poetical ſentiments, and the figured Style, 
warn him of the change; but the cadence of the ſentence, and the arrapgement of the words 
are ſenſibly altered; the change is as great as when he paſſes from reading Czfar's Commen- 
taries, to read Virgil's Eneid. This is ſufficient to ſhow that the ſacred Scriptures contain, 
what muſt be called Poetry in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of that word; and I ſhall afterwards ſhow, 
that they contain inſtances of moſt of the different forms of Poetical Writing. It may be 
proper to remark, in paſſing, that hence ariſes a moſt invincible argument in honour of 
Poetry. No perfon can imagine that to be a frivolous and contemptible art, which has been 
employed by Writers under divine inſpiration; and has been choſen as a proper FO for 
conveying to the world the knowledge of diviue truth. 


Fro the earlieſt times, Muſic and Poetry were cultivated among the Hebrens. In the 
days of the Judges, mention is made of the Schools or Colleges of the Prophets; where one 
part of the employment of the perſons trained in ſuch ſchools was, to ſing the praiſes of God, 
accompanied with various inſtruments. In the firſt book of Samuel, (chap. x. 7.) we find 
on a public occaſion, a company of thoſe Prophets coming down from the hill where their 
ſchool was, © propheſying,” it is ſaid, „with the pſaltery, tabret, and harp before them.” 
But in the days of King David, Muſic and Poetry were carried to their greateſt height, For 


courſes, and marſhalled under ſeveral leaders, | whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to fing Hymns, and 
to perform the inftrumental muſic in the public worſhip. Aſaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, 
were the chief directors of the muſic; and, from the titles of ſome Pſalms, it would appear 
that they were alſo eminent compoſers of Hymns or ſacred Poems. In chapter xxv of the 
firſt Book of Chronicles, an-accounrt; is given o David's inſtitutions, relating to the ſacred 
Mufic' and Poetry; which were certainly more coſtly, more mr and ee chan 
ever obtained in the publie ler dies of "ny ge nation. SOLES 


3111 7 73818 | 10 


— 


Me Tus general ebnliruchion ot wt Hebrew 3 is of a PER n add + to 


ieſelf/''-It conſiſts in dividing every period into correſpondent, for the moſt part into equal 


members, which anſwer to one another, both in ſenſe and ſound. In the firſt member of 
the period a ſentiment is expreſſed; and in the ſecond member, the ſame ſentiment is ampli- 
fied, or is repeated i in different terms, or ſometimes contraſted with its oppoſite; but in ſuch 
a manner that the ſame ſtrufture, and nearly the ſame number of words is preſerved. This, 


is the general ſtrain of all the Hebrew Poetry. Inſtances of it occur every where on opening 


the Old Teſtament. Thus, in Pſalm xcvi. Sing unto the Lord # new ſong - Sing unto 


the Lord all the earth! Sing unto the Lord and bleſs his name =ſhew forth his ſalvation. 
« « from day to day Declare his glory among the heathen---his wonders among all the pes- | 
« ple. For the Lord is great and greatly to be —.— He is to be feared above all the 


« Gods. | Honour and majeſty are before hin. eugth and beauty are in his ſanctuary.“ 


It is owing, in a great meaſure to this form of Compoſition, that our verſion, though in 5 
Proſe, remains ſo much of à poetical caſt. For the verſion being ſtrictly word for word after 


the 0 al, the form and order of the original ſentenee i is preſerved; which, by this arti- 
ficial Fubte, this regular” alternation and correſpondence of Faru, makes the ear fenfible 
1. 0 che eommory Style and toe of rely n EIN kg 


MP a 


* "Tas origin of this erte. Gf Poetical geg Wong the ben is 9 98 be de- 
duced from the manner in which their Sacred Hymns were wont to be ſung. They were 


accompanied with muſic, and they were performed by choirs og bands of fingers and muſi- 


cians; who anſwered alternately to each other. When, for inſtance, one band began the 
Hymn thus: The Lord reigheth, let the earth rejoice;” the chorus, or ſemichorus, took 
up the correſponding vere, Let the multitudes of the iſles be glad thereof. * Clouds 
< and: darkneſs are roum abt him,” fung the one; the other replied, Judgment and 
rightebufneſs are the habitation of his throne.“ And in this manner their Poetry, 


when ſet to muſic naturally divided itfelf into a ſucceſſion of ſtrophes and antiſtrophes cor- 


reſpondent to each other; whence, it is probable; the origin of the Antiphon, or r Refpon- 
TY 1 the Public religious fervice of ſo many Chriſtian churches. 4 e 


: 


We nt brech ted in the Book of Ezra, a that the Water ale in this per a hy. 


. ternatitmn,“ or by courſe” (Ezra lil. 11.) and ſome of David's Pfalchs bear plain marks of 
their being compoſed in order to be thus performed. The 24th Pfulm, in particular, which 
is thought to have been compoſed on the great and ſolemn occaſion of the Ark of the Co- 
venant being brought back to Mount Zion, muſt have had a noble effect when performed 
after this manner, | as Dr. Lowth has illuſtrated it. The Whole people are ſuppoſed to be at- 


tending tlie proceſſon. The Levites' and Singers, divided into their ſeveral courſes, and a6. 


companied with all their muſical inſtruments, Tead "the way. After the Introduction to the 


Males in the two firſt verſes, when the proceſſion begins to aſcend the ſacred Mount, the 
3D queſtion 
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| the fecice of the Tabernacle, he appeihtsd our thouſand Leviterj: divided incortwentyfour- 


a 
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queſtion is put, as by a dee Who ſhall aſcend unto ihe hill of the Lord, de 
hall ſtand in his holy place?” The reſponſe is made by the full chorus with the greateſt 
dignity; He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who bath not lifted vp his ſoul to 
« Vanity. nor ſworn deceitfully. As the proceſſion approaches to the doors of the Taber- 
rock, the chorus, with all their inſtruments, join in this exclamation : © Lift up your heads, 
« ye gates, and be ye lifted ups. ye everlaſting doors, and the King of Glory ſhall come in.” 
Here the ſemichorus plainly break in, as with a lower voice, Who is this King of Glory ” 
and at the moment when the Ark is introduced; into the. Tabernacle, the reſponſe is made 
by the burſt of the whole chorus. The Lord, ſtrong and mighty; the Lord, mighty in 
ee battle.“ I take notice, of this inſtance.the rather, as it ſerves to ſhow how much of the 
grace and magnificence of the Sacred Poems, as indeed of all Poems, depend upon our 
_ knowing the particular occaſions tor which they were compoſed, and the particular circum- 
ſtances to which they were adapted; and how much of this beauty muſt now be loſt to us, 
through. our W eee with * ee gf the Hebrew hiſtory, and * 
* rites. 12 | 5 | Gd20TH amt held 160% 1h ao 
iT, 8 1 
* hat ot Compoſition N 3 e by eee eee being 
 uniyerſally, introduced into the Hymns or .mufical Poetry of the Jews, eaſily ſpread itſelf 
_ through their other Poetical Writings, which were not defigned- to be ſung in alternate por- 
tions, and which therefore did not ſo much require this mode of Compoſition... Burthe mode 
became familiar to their ears, and carried with it a certain ſolema majeſty of Style, particu- 
_ larly ſuited to ſacred ſubjects. Hence, throughout the Prophetical Writings, we find it pre- 
.vailing as much as in the Pſalms of David; as, for inſtance, in the Prophet Iſaiah (chap. 
IK. 1.) £5 Ariſe, ſhine, for thy light is come and the glory of the Lord is riſen upon thee; 


e For lo! darkneſs. ſhall cover the earth, and . groſs darkneſs. the people. But the Lord 


« ſhall riſe upon thee---and his glory ſhall be ſeen upon thee, and the Gentiles ſhall come 


4 60 thy light---and kings to the brightneſs of thy riſing.” This form of writing is one of 


the great characteriſtics of the antient Hebrew Poetry; very different xc and even Oppo- 


ite to, the Style of the Greck and n . * 


© 


INDEPENDENT of this peculiar mode of confiration,; the gered Poetry waage 


by the 8 beauties of ſtrong, conciſe, | . and eee n v5; 


f Conciszusse and ſtrength, are two of its moſt e FL One might i in- 
deed at firſt. i imagine, that the practice of the Hebrew Poets, of always amplifying the ſame 
thought, by repetition or contraſt, might tend to enfeeble their Style. But they conduct 
themſelves ſo, as not to produce this effect. Their Sentences are always ſhort.. Few fuper- 
fluous words are uſed. The ſame thought is never dwelt upon long. To their coneiſeneſs 
and ſobriety of expreſſion, their Poetry is indebted for much of its ſublimity; and all Writ- 
ers who attempt the Sublime, might profit much, by imitating, in this reſpect, the Style of 


dhe Old Teſtament. For as 1 have formerly bad occaſion to ſhow, nothing is ſo great an 


enemy to the ſublime, as prolixity or diffuſcnefs. The mind is never ſo much affected by any 


great idea that is preſented to it, as when it is ſtruck all at once; by attempting to prolong 


the impreſſion, we at the ſame time weaken it. Moſt of the antient original Poets of all na- 
tions, are ſimple and conciſe. The fuperfluitics and excreſcencies of Style, were the reſult 
of imitation in after times 3 when Compoſition 1 into nn and * ow 
e ants Py | | 
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No Writings whatever abound ſo much with the moſt bold and animated figures, as the 
Sacred Books. It is proper to dwell a little upon this article; as through our early familiari- 
ty with theſe Books, a familiarity too often with the ſound of the words, rather than with 
their ſenſe and meaning, beauties of Style eſcape us in the Scripture, which, in any other 

book, would draw particular attention. Metaphors, Compariſons, Allegories, and Perſon- 
ifications, are there particularly frequent. In order to do juſtice to theſe, it is neceffary 
chat we tranſport ourſelves as much as we can into the land of Judza; and place before our 
eyes that ſcenery, and thoſe objects, with which the Hebrew Writers were converſant. 
Some attentic,, of this kind is. requiſite, in order to reliſh the writings of any Poet of a fo- 
reign country, and a different age. For the imagery of every good Poet is copied from na- 
ture, and real life; if it were not ſo, it could not, be lively; and therefore, in order to en- 
ter into the propriety of his images, we muſt endeavour to place ougſelves in bis ſituation. 
Now. we ſhalt find, that the Metaphors and Compariſons of the Hebrew Poets, preſent to 
us a very beautiful view of the natural objects of their own country, and of the arts and em- 


Pogo of their common life. 


NATURAL objects are in ſome meaſure common to them with Poets of all ages and 
countries. Light and darkneſs, trees and flowers, the foreſt and the cultivated field, ſug. 
geſt to them many beautiful figures. But, in order to reliſh their figures of this kind, we 
muſt take notice, that ſeveral of them ariſe from the particular circumſtances of the land of 
Judza. During the ſummer months, little or no rain falls throughout all that region. 
While the heats continued, the country was intolerably parched ; want of water was a great 
diſtreſs ; and a plentiful ſhower falling, or a rivulet breaking forth, altered the whole face 
of nature, and introduced much higher ideas of refreſhment and pleaſure, than the like 
cauſes can ſuggeſt to us. Hence, to repreſent, diſtreſs, ſuch frequent alluſions amongft 
them, to a dry and thirſty land where no water is; and hence, to deſcribe a change 
from diſtreſs to proſperity, their metaphors are founded on the falling of ſhowers, and the 
burſting out of ſprings in the deſert, Thus in Iſaiah, © The wilderneſs and the ſolitary 
«place ſhall be glad, and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe. For in the wil- 
© derneſs hall waters break out, and ſtreams in the deſert; and the parched ground ſhall 
* become a pool; and the thirſty land, ſprings of water; in the habitation of dragons 
« there ſhall be graſs, with ruſhes and reeds.” Chap, xxxv. I. 6, 7. Images of this na- 
ture are very familiar to Iſaiah, and occur in many parts of his Book, © 15 


Aci, as Judza was a hilly country, it was, during the rainy months, . to fre- 
quent inundations by the ruſhing of torrents, which came down ſuddenly from the moun- 
. tains, and carried every thing before them; and Jordan, their only great river, annually 
overflowed its banks. Hence the frequent alluſions to : the noiſe, and to the ruſhings of 
* many waters 3” and hence great calamities ſo often compared to the overflowing torrent, 
which, in ſuch a country, muſt have been images particularly ftriking : * Deep calleth un- 
© to deep at the noiſe of thy ae ark } all thy Waves, and thy 8 are gone over 
% me,” Pſalm, xlii. 7. | 


Tun two moſt ers mountains of the country, were Lebanon and Carmel: the 
former noted for its height, and the woods of lofty cedars that covered it; the latter, for 
its beauty and fertility, the richnels of its vines and olives. Hence, with the greateſt pro- 
priety, Lebanon is employed as an image of whatever is great, ſtrong, or magnificent z Car- 


mel, of Lind is ſmiling and beautiful. The glory of Lebanon,” ſays Ifaiab, “ ſhall' be 
BER given 
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4 given to it, and the 38 of Carmel.“ (xxxv. 4% | Lebanon is often put n metapho- 
rically for the whole ftate or people of Iiracl, for the e for the king of Aflyria ; Car- 
mel, for the bleflings of peace and proſperity. « His countenance is as Lebanon,” ſays 
n ſpeaking of the dignity of a man's appearance 3 but when he er female 
beauty, * Thinc head is like mount Carmel.“ Song, v. 15. and v vii. 5. 1 t 


Ix is Kathe to. be remarked — this head: at in the images bf the awful and terrible 
Eind, with which the Sacred Poets abound, they plaioly draw their deſcriptions from that vi- 
olence of the elements, and thoſe concuſſions of nature, with which their climate rendered 
them acquainted. Earthquakes were not Ca 4 and the tempeſts of Hail, ue 


20.) And in thoſe circumitances of terror, with 708 an appearabee of the e is 
deſcribed in the 18th Pſalm, when his * pavilion round about him was darkneſs; when 
c hailſtones and coals of fire were his voice; and when, at his rebuke, the channels of the 
« waters are ſaid to be ſeen, and the foundations of the hills diſcovered ;**- though there 1 may 
de ſome reference, as Dr. Lowth thinks, to the hiſtory of God's deſcent upon Mount Sinai, 
yer it ſeems more probable, that the bgures were taken directly from thoſe commotions of 
nature with which the Author was acquainted, and which ſuggeſted ſtronger, and nobler 
e now. occur ro us. . O30 26.0” "THAT? 1 g | 1 i! . . 


'Bxsipes the natural objects of theis.own country, we Ai the web bf Meir religion, 
and the arts and employments of their common life, frequently employedas grounds of imagery 
among the Hebrews. They were a people chiefly occupied with agriculture and paſturage. 
Theſe were arts held in high henour among them ; not diſdained by their patriarchs, kings, 
and prophets. Little addicted to commerce ; ſeparated from the reſt of the world by their 
laws and their religion ; they were, during the better days of their ſtate, ſtrangers in a great 
meaſure to the refinements of luxury. Hence flowed, of courſe, the many alluſions to 
paſtoral life, to the © green paſtures and the ſtill waters,“ and to the care and watchfulneſs 
. of a ſhepherd over his flock, which carry to this day ſo much beauty and tenderneſs in them, 
in the 23d Pſalm, and in many other paſſages of the Poetical Writings of Scripture. Hence, 
all the images. founded upon rural emptoyments, upon the! wine preſs, the threſhing floor, 
the ſtubble and the chaff. To diſreliſh all ſuch images, is the effect of falſe delicaty. . Ho- 
mer is at leaſt as frequent, and much more minute and particular, 1 in his ſmilies, founded 
on what we now call low life but; in his management of them, far inferior to the Sacred 
Writers, who generally mix with their compariſons of this kind ſomewhat of dignity ; and 
grandeur, to-ennoble-them. What inexpreſfible grandeur does the following rural image 
in Ifaiah, for inſtance, receive from the intervention of the Deity : © The nations ſhall ruſh 
3 like the ruſhings of many waters ; but God ſhall rebuke them, and they ſhall fly far off; 
% and they ſhall be chaſed as the chaff of the mountain before the wr, and like the down 
&© of the thiſtle. before the W 


FrevRATIVE i too, we enn find, to the rites and ceremonies of heir re- 
ligion ; to the legal diſtinctions of things clean and unclean; to the mode of their Temple 
Service z to the dreſs of their Prieſts ; and to the moſt noted incidents recorded in their 
Sacred Hiſtory; as to the de ſtruction of Sodom, the deſcent of God upon Mount Sinai, 


and hg miraculous paſſage of the Iſraclites through the Red Sea: The religion of the 
Hebrews 
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Hebrews included the whole of their laws, and civil conſtitution. It ws bulk of ſplendid 
external rites, that occupied their ſenſes ; it was connected with evety part of their national 
hiſtory and eſtubliſmment; and hence, all ideas founded on religion, poſſeſſed in this nation 
x dignity and r N to themſelves, and were W fitted to! Dre the 


imagination.” 


From all this it reſults that the kay of the Sacred Poets is, in 3 kigh tithes: ex- 
preſſive and natural ; it is copied directly from real objects, that were before their eyes 3 it 
has this advantage, of being more complete within itſelf, more entirely founded on nation- 
al ideas and manners, than that of moſt other Poets. In reading their works, we find our- 
ſelves continually in the Land of Judza. The palm trees, and the cedars of Lebanon, are 
ever riſing in our view. The face of their territory, the circumſtances of their climate; the 
manners ot the people, and the auguſt ceremonies of their Der er FRY _— 
diffexent forms before Us. | 
4 | 
Tun compariſons dot by the Sacred Poets are been IO atlas on dls 
point only of reſemblance, rather than branching out into little Epiſodes. "In this reſpect, 
they Have perhaps an advantage over the Greek and Roman Authors; vhbſe comparifons, by 
the length to which they are extended, ſometimes interrupt the narration too much; and 
carry too viſible marks of ſtudy and labour. Whereas, in the Hebrew Poets, they appear 
morg like the glowings of a 22 * ncy, juſt glancing aſide to ſome reſembling object, and 
preſently returning to its tract. ch ĩs the following fine compariſon, introduced to deferibe 
che happy influence of good government upon à people, in what are called the laſt words 
of David, recorded in the 2d Book of Samuel (xxiii, 3.) * He that ruleth over men muſt 
* be juſt, ruliog in the fear of God; and he ſhalt be as the light of the morning, whea the 
gun riſeth; even morning without clouds; às the tender graſs ſpringing out of the . 
« by clear ſhining after rain.“ This 1 0 one c of the moſt regular ae erer * 


7 Sacred Books. r t 


 ALLEGORY, likewiſe, is a 4. Renee found in them. When eee treating of 
this figure, I gave, for an inſtance of it, that remarkably fine and well ſupported Allegory, 
which occurs in the 80th Pſalm, wherein the People of Iſrael are compared to a Vine. Of 
Parables, which form a ſpecies of Allegory, the Prophetical Writings are full: and if to 
us they ſometimes appear bbſcure, we muſt remember, that in cheſe early times, it was 
univerſally the mode throughout all the eaſtern nations, w n facred Tuths 2 wy 


ſterious figures and repreſentations. 


ot £7 } 


Her 


Bor the Poetical Figure, which, eva att wk: elevates the Style of Herpes, aud 
gives it a peculiar boldneſs and ſublimity, is Proſopopœia or Perſonification. No Perſoni- 
fications employed by any Poets, are ſo magnificent and ſtriking as thoſe-of the Inſpired 
Writers. On great occafions, they animate every part of nature; eſpecially, when any ap- 
pearance or operation of the Almighty is concerned. Before him went the peſtilente— 
et the waters ſaw thee, O God, and were afraid---the mountains ſaw thee, and they trem- 
6 bled The overflowing of the water paſſed by z the deep uttered his voice, and lifted 
up his hands on high.” When enquiry is made about the place of wiſdom, Job intro- 
duces the Deep, ſaying, it is not in me; and the ſea faith, ſe is not in me. Deſtruction and 
« death ſay, we have heard the fame thereof with our ears.“ That noted ſublime paſſage - 


in the Book of Ifaiab, which deſcribes the fall of the Eing of Aſſyria, is full of perſonſied 
objects; 
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obje&s';] the fr trees und cedars of Lebanon breaking forth into exultatios on the fall of the 
'tyrant ; Hell from beneath, ſtirring up all the dead to meet him at his coming; and the 
dead Kings introduced as ſpeaking, and joining in the triumph. In the ſame ſtrain, are theſe 


-mapy lively. and paſſionate apoſtrophes to cities and countries, to perſons and things, with 


* 


which the Prophetical Writings every where abound. O thou ſword of the Lord | how 
« long will it be ere thou be quiet? put thyſelf up into the ſcabbard, reſt and be ſtill, How 


© can it be quiet,” (as the reply is inſtantly. made) “ ſeeing the Lord hath given it a charge 


* againſt Aſkelon, and che ſea-ſhore ? there hath he appointed it.” Jerem. xlvii. 6. 


1 general, for it would carry us too far to enlarge upon all the inſtances, the Style of 
the Poetical Books of the Old Teftament is, beyond the Style of all other P ical Wo hs 
fer vid, bold, and aniniated. It is extremely different from that regular correct expreſſion, 


to which our ears are accuſtomed in Modern Poetry. It is the burſt of Inſpiration. The 


ſcenes are not coolly deſcribed, but repreſented as paſſing before our eyes. Every object, 


and every perſon, is addreſſed and ſpoken to, as if preſent. The tranſition is often abrupt 


the connection often obſcure ; the perſons are often changed ; figures crowded, and heap- 
ed upon one another. Bold ſublimity, not correct elegance, is its character. We ſec the 
ſpirit of the Writer raiſed beyond himſelf, and labouring to find vent for ideas too mighty 


for his utterance. -. We Sn A | | 


- ., AFTER theſe remarks on the Poetry of the Scripture in general, I ſhall conclude this 


Diſſertation, with a ſhort account of the different kinds of Poetical Compoſition in the Sa- 
cred Books; and of the diſtinguiſhing characters of ſome of the chief Writers. | 


Tus ſeveral kinds of Poetical Compoſition which we fad in Scripmre, are chiefly the 
Didactic, Elegiac, Paſtoral, and Lyric: ' Of the Didactic ſpecies of Poetry, the Book of 


' Proverbs is the principal inſtance. The nine firſt Chapters of that Book are highly poetical, 


adorned with many diſtinguiſhed graces, and figures of expreſſion. At the 1oth Chapter, 
the Style is ſenſibly altered, and deſcends into a lower ſtrain, which is continued to the end; 


retaining however that ſententious, pointed manner, and that artful conſtruction of period, 


which diſtinguiſhes al! the Hebrew Poetry. The Book of Eccleſiaſtes comes likewiſe under 


this head ; and ſome of the Pſalms, as the 119th in particular. 
| Or Elegiac Poetry, many very beautiful ſpecimens occur in Scripture; ſuch as the La- 


mentation of David over his friend Jonathan; ſeveral paſſages in the Prophetical Books; 
and ſeveral of David's Pſalms, compoſed on occaſions of diſtreſs and mourning, The 42d 


* Pſalm, in particular, is, in the higheſt degree, tender and plaintive. But the moſt regular 


and perfect Elegiac Compoſition in the Scripture, perhaps in the whole world, is the Book, 


entitled the Lamentations of Jeremiah. As the Prophet mourns in that book over the de- 


ſtruction of the Temple, and the Holy City, and the overthrow of the whole State, he aſ- 


' ſembles all the affecting images which a ſubje&t ſo melancholy could ſuggeſt. The Compo- 


fition is uncommonly artificial. By turns the Prophet, and the city Jeruſalem, are introduced, 
as pouring forth their ſorrows ; and, in the end, a chorus of the people ſend up the moſt 


- earneſt and plaintive ſupplications to God. The lines of the original too, as may, in part, 


appear from our tranſlation, are longer than is uſual in the other kinds of Hebrew Poetry ; 


and the melody is rendered thereby more flowing, and better adapted to the querimonious 


Tun 
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Tus Song of Solomon affords us a high cxemplification of Paſtoral Poetry. Conſidered 
with reſpe& to its ſpiritual meaning, it is undoubtedly a myſtical Allegory; in its form, it 
is a Dramatic Paſtoral, or a perpetual Dialogue between perſouages in the character of Shep- 
ba 1 Wer to that ee it is full of rural and A images, from n to 
ya Locks Puotry, or hep which is W to be ene with Mute, the Old Teſta- 
ment is full. Beſides a great number of Hymns and Songs, which we find ſcattered in the 
Hiſtorical and Prophetical” Books, ſuch as the Song of Moſes, the Song of Deborah, and 
many others of like nature, the whole Book of Pſalms is to be conſidered as a collection of 
Sacred Odes. - In theſe, we-find the Ode exhibited in all the varieties of its form, and ſup- 
ported with the bigheſt ſpirit of Lyric Poetry; ſometimes ſprightly, cheerful, and trium- 
Phant; ſometimes folemn and magnificent; ſometimes tender and ſoft, From theſe inſtan- 
ces, it clearly appears, that there are contained i in the Holy . tull 2 l 
of ſeveral ot the chief kinds of Poetical — a2 
eee ine Biden Crnnelile of the Sacred Books; there is an Met dende of 
Kyle and manner; and to trace their different characters in this view, will contribute not a 
little towards our reading their writings with greater advantage. The. moſt eminent of the 
Sacred Poets arc, the Author of the Book of Job, David, and Iſaiah. As the Compoſi- 
tions of David are of the Lyric kind, there is a greater variety of ſtyle and manner in his 
works, than in thoſe of the other two The manner in which, conſidered merely as a Poet, 
David chiefly excels, is the pleaſing, the ſoft, and the tender. In his Pſalms, there are many 
lofty and ſublime paſſages 3 but, in ſtrength of deſcription; he yields to Job; in ſublimity, 
he yields to Iſalah. It is a ſort of temperate Grandeur, for which David is- chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed; and to this he always ſoon. returns, when, upon ſome occaſions, he riſes above it. 
The Pſalms in which he touches us moſt, are thoſe in which he deſcribes the happineſs ofthe 
righteous or the goodneſs of God; expreſſes. the tender breathings of a devout mind, or 
| ſends up moving and affectionate ſupplications to Heaven. Ifaiah is, without exception, the 
moſt ſublime of all Poets. This is abundantly viſible in our Tranſlation;' and, what is a 
material circumſtance, none of the Books of Scripture appear to have been more happily 
tranſlated than the Writings of this Prophet. Majeſty is his reigning' character; a Majeſty 
more commanding, and more uniformly ſupported, than is to be found among the reſt of the 
Old Teſtament Poets. He poſſeſſes, indeed; a dignity and grandeur, both in his concep- 
tions and. expreflions, which is altogether unparalleled, and peculiar to himſelf; There is 
more clcarneſs and order too, and a more viſible eue WI in his Book, than in: 
= other of the Prophenical PI bY. 


Wann we compare him with the * of the Poeticab Prophets, we immediately: ſee in 
Jabal, a very different genius. Iſaiah employs himſelf generally on magnificent ſubjects. 
Jeremiah has little turn for the ſublime; and inclines always to the tender and elegiar. 
Ezekiel, in poetical grace and elegance, is much inferior to them both; but he is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a character of uncommon force and ardour. To uſe the elegant expreſſions of 
Biſhop-Lowth, with regard: to this Prophet: * Eſt. atrox, vehemens, tragicus; in ſenſibus, 
« fervidus, acerbus, indignabundus; in imaginibus fecundus, truculentusy et nonmunquam 
4 42 deformis; in dictione grandiloquus, gravis, auſterus, et interdum incultus; fre- 

1 ns in repetitionibus, non decoris aut gratiz- cauſa, ſed ex indignatione et violent. 

uicquid ſuceperit tratandum. id ſeduld perſequitur; in eo unice heret defixus; à propo- 
* fito 
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« $10 raro deflectens. In c®teris,.. a pleriſque vatibus fortaſle ſuperatus 3 fed in co genere, 
4 ad quod videtur a natura unice comparatus, nimirum, vi, pondere, impetu, granditate, 
© nemo unquam eum ſuperavit.“ The ſame learned Writer compares Iſaiah to Homer, 
Jeremiah to Simonides, and Ezekiel to Eſchylus. Moſt of the Book of Iſaiah is ſtrictly 
Poetical; of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, not above one half can be held to belong to Poetry. 
Among the Minor Prophets, Hoſea, Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, and eſpecially Nahum, are 
I for een e, In the Prophecies of Daniel and Jonah, there is no Poetry. 
7 eilen ehe Thos $9934} + 2:35) 
Lt only now remains to ak of the Book of Job, wh which 1 ſhall. conelude- It is 
ers to be extremely./anticnt; generally reputed the moſt antient of all the Poetical Books; 
the Author uncertain. It is remarkable, that this book has no connection with the affairs, 
or manners of the Jews, or Hebrews. The ſcene is laid in the land of Ua, or Idumea, which is a 


part of Arabia ; and the imagery employed is generally of a different kind, from what I be- 


fore ſhowed to be peculiar. co the Hebrew Poets, We meet with no alluſions. 1 age 
events of Sacred Hiſtory, to the religious rites of the. Jews, to Lebanon or to Carmel, 
any of the peculiarities of the climate of Judæa. We find few compariſons founded on 8 


or torrents; | theſe were not familiar objefts in Arabia. But the longeſt compariſon chat oc- 


curs in the Book, is to an object frequent and e eee 
inthe n. _ ue Gappajate the ee ele. 1 7942+ 6k J 


Tus * 8 of the Book of Job, Nan caly e that T4 8 . 
Sacred Writings, but is ſuperior to them all, except thoſe of Iſaiah alone. As Iſaiah is the 
moſt ſuhlime, David the moſt pleaſing and tender, ſo Job is the moſt deſeriptive, of all the 
Inſpired Poets. A peculiar glow: of fancy, and ſtrength of deſcription, characteriſe the 
Author. No Writer whatever abounds: ſo much in Metaphors. He may be ſaid, not to 
deſcribe, but to render viſible, whatever he treats of. A variety of inſtantes might be given. 
Let us remark only thoſe ſtrong and lively colours, with which, in the following paſſages, 


taken from the 18th and 20th Chapters of His Book, he paints the condition of the wicked; 


obſerve. how. rapidly his figures riſe re us; and what a deep impreſſion, at the ſame 

time, they leave on the imagination. © Knoweſt thou not this of old, fince man was placed 
Fo the earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, and the joy of ihe hypocrite, but 
e for a moment? Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and his head reach the 
clouds, yet he ſhall periſn for ever- He ſhall fly away as a dream, and ſhall not be found; 


4 yeng he ſhall be chaſed away, as a viſion of the night. The eye alſo which ſaw him, ſhall 


a 


et ſee him no mort; they which have ſeen him, / ſhall fay, where is he? He ſhall ſuck the 
K * poiſon. of aſps; the viper's tongue ſhall flay him. In the fulneſs of his ſufficiency, he ſhall 

« be in ſtraitsz every hand ſhall come upon him. He ſhall flee from the iron weapon, and 
e the bow of ſteel ſhall ſtrike him through. All darkneſs ſhall be hid in his ſecret places. 
« A fire not blown ſhall conſumi him. The Heaven ſhallreveal his iniquity, and the Earth 
< ſhall riſe up againit-him.:-- The increaſe of his houſe ſhall: depart, . His goods ſhall flow 


, away in the day of wrath. - The light of the wicked ſhall be-put-out; the light ſhall be 


«dark in his tabernacle. The ſteps of his ſtrength ſhall be ſtraitned, and his own counſel 


. ſhall:caſt him down. For he is caſt into a net, by his own feet. He walketh upon a ſnare. 


Terrors ſhall make him afraid on every ſide; and the robber ſhall prevail againſt him. 
4. Brimſtone ſhall- be ſcattered upon his habitation. His remembrance ſhall periſh from the 
ct Earth, and he ſhall have no name in the ſtreet. He ſhall be driven rom light into dark- 
t neſs. They that come after _ nen — his day. "Bs CY r 
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EPIC POETRY. 


T now remains to treat of the two higheſt kinds of Poetical Writing, the Epic and the 
Dramatic, I begin with the Epic. This Lecture ſhall be employed upon the general 
principles of that Species of Compoſition: after which, I ſhall take a view of the cha- 

racter and . of the moſt celebrated Epic Poets. 


Tur Epic 3 is univerſally allowed to be, of all poetical works, the moſt dignified, my 
at the ſame time, the moſt difficult in execution. To contrive a ſtory which ſhall pleaſe and 
intereſt all Readers; by being at once entertaining, important, and inſtructive; to fill it with 
ſuitable incidents; to enliven it with a variety of Characters, and of deſcriptions; and, 
throughout « long work, to maintain that propriety of ſentiment, and that elevation of Style, 
which the Epic Character requires, is unqueſtionably the higbeſt effort of Poetical Genius. 
Hence ſo very few have ſueceeded in the attempt, that ſtrift Critics will hardly allow any other 
Poems to bear the name of Epic, except the Iliad, and the Eneid. ; 

THERE is no ſubject, it muſt be confeſſed, on which Critics have diſplayed more pedan= 
try than on this. By tedious Diſquiſitions, founded on a ſervile ſubmiſſion to authority, they 
have given ſuch an air of myſtery to a plain ſubject, as to render it difficult for an ordinary 
Reader to conceive, what an Epic Poem is. By Boffu's definition, it is a Diſcourſe invented 
by art, purely to form the manners of men, by means of inſtructions diſguiſed under the 
allegory of ſome important action, which is related in Verſe. This definition would fuit 
ſeveral of Æſop's Fables, if they were ſomewhat extended, and put into Verſe: and, accord- 
ingly, to illuſtrate his definition, the Critic draws a parallel, in form, between the conftruftion 
of one of Æſop's Fables, and the plan of Homer's Iliad. The firſt thing, ſays he, which 
either a Writer of Fables, or of Heroic Poems, does, is, to chooſe ſome maxim or point of 
morality; to inculcate which, is to be the deſign of his work. Next, he invents a general 
ſtory, or a ſeries of facts, without any names, ſuch as he judges will be moſt proper for il- 
luſtrating his intended Moral, Laſtly, he particulariſes his ſtory; that is, if he be a fabuliſt, 
he introduces his dog, his ſheep, and his wolf; or if he be an Epic Poet, he looks out in 
Antient Hiſtory for ſome proper names of heroes to give to his actors: and then his plan is 
completed. / 


Tuis is one of the moſt frigid, and abſurd ideas, that ever entered into the mitid of a 
Critic, Homer, he ſays, ſaw the Grecians divided into a great number of independent States; 
but very often obliged to unite into one body againſt their common enemies. The moſt uſe- 
ful inſtruction which he could give them in this ſituation, was, that a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween princes is the ruin of the common cauſe. In order to enforce this inſtruction, he 
contrived, in his own mind, fuch a general ſtory as this. Several princes join in a confede- 
racy againſt their enemy, The prince who was choſen as the leader of the reſt, affront one 
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of the moſt valiant of the confederates, who thereupon withdraws himſelf, and refuſes to 
take part in the common enterprize. Great misfortunes are the conſequence of this diviſion 
till, at length, both parties having ſuffered by the quarrel, the offended prince forgets his 
diſpleaſure, and is reconciled to the leader; and union being once reſtored, there enſues 
complete victory aver their enemies. Upon this general plan of his Fable, adds Boſſu, it 
was of no great conſequence, whether, in filling it up, Homer had employed the names of 
beaſts, like Æſop, or of men. He would have been equally inſtructive, either way. But 
as he rather fancied to write of heroes, he pitched upon the war of Troy for the ſcene of 
his Fable; he feigned ſuch an action to happen there; he gave the name of Agamemnon, to 
the common leader; that of Achilles, to the offended prince; and ſo the Iliad aroſe. 


Hs chat can believe Homer to have proceeded in this manner, may believe any thing. 
One may pronounce, with great certainty, that an Author who ſhould compoſe according 
to ſuch a plan; who ſhould arrange all the ſubject, in his own mind, with a view to the mo- 
ral, before he had ever thought of the perſonages who were to be his Actors, might write, 
Perhaps, uſeful Fables for children; but as to an Epic Poem, if he adventured to think of 
one, it would be ſuch as would find few Readers. No perſon of any taſte can entertain a 
doubt, that the firſt objects which ſtrike an Epic Poet are, the Hero whom he is to celebrate, 
and the Action, or Story, which is to be the ground-work of his Poem. He does not fit 
down, like a Philoſopher, to form the plan of a Treatiſe of Morality. His genius is fired 
by ſome great enterprize, which, to him, appears noble and intereſting ; and which, there- 
fore, he pitches upon, as worthy of being celebrated in the higheſt ſtrain of Poetry. There 
is no ſubje& of this kind, but will always afford ſome general moral inſtruction, arifing from 
it naturally. The inſtruction which Boſſu points out, is certainly ſuggeſted by the Iliad; 

and there is another which ariſes as naturally, and may juſt as well be aſſigned for the moral 
of that Poem; namely, that Providence avenges thoſe who have ſuffered injuſtice ; but that 
when they allow their reſentment to carry them too far, it brings mis fortunes on themſelves. 
The ſubje& of the Poem, is the wrath of Achilles, cauſed by the injuftice of Agamemnon. 

Jupiter avenges Achilles, by giving ſucceſs,to the Trojans againſt Agamemnon ; but by con- 
tinuing obſtinate in his reſentment, Achilles loſes. his beloved friend Patroclus. 


Tre plain account of the nature of an Epic Poem is, the recital of ſome illuſtrious en- 
terpriſe in a Poetical Form. This is as exact a definition, as there is any occaſion for on 
this ſubject. It comprehends ſeveral other Poems beſides the Iliad of Homer, the Ancid 

of Virgil, and the Jeruſalem of Taſſo; which are, perhaps, the three moſt regular and 
complete Epic Works that ever were compoſed. But to exclude all Poems from the Epic 
Claſs, which are not formed exactly upon the ſame model as theſe, is the pedantry of Cri- 
ticiſm. We can give exact definitions, and deſcriptions of minerals, plants, and animals; 
and can arrange them with preciſion, under the different claſſes to which they belong, be- 
cauſe Nature affords a viſible unvarying ſtandard, to which we refer them. But with regard 
to works of taſte and imagination, where Nature has fixed no ſtandard, but leaves ſcope 
for beauties of many different kinds, it is abſurd to attempt defining, and limiting them, 
with the ſame preciſion. . Criticiſm, when employed in ſuch attempts, degenerates into 
© rrifling queſtions about words and names only. I therefore have no ſcruple to claſs ſuch 
Poems, as Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, Lucav's Pharſalia, Statius's Thebaid, Offian's Fingal and 
Temora, Camoen's Luſiad, Voltaire's Henriade, Cambray's Telemachus, Glover's Leonidas, 
Wilkie's Epigoniad, under the ſame ſpecies of Compoſition with the. Iliad and the Zneid ; 


though ſome of them approach much nearer than others, to the perfection of theſe celebrat- 
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ed Works. They are, undoubtedly, all Epic; that is, poetical recitals of great adventures 3 
which is all that is meant by this denomination of Poetry, 


Tuoven I cannot, by any means, allow, that it is the eflence of an Epic Poem to be 
wholly an Allegory, or a Fable contrived to illuſtrate ſome moral truth, yet it is certain, 
that no Poetry is of a more moral nature than this. Its effect in promoting virtue, is not 

to be meaſured by any one maxim, or inſtruftion, which reſults from the whole ſtory, like 
the moral of one of Æſop's Fables. This is a poor and trivial view of the advantage to be 
derived from peruſing a long Epic Work, that, at the end, we ſhall be able to gather from 

it ſome common-place morality. Its effect ariſes, from the. impreſſion which the parts of 
pr: Poem ſeparately, as well as the whole taken together, make upon the mind of the Rea» 
der; from the great examples which it ſets before us, and the high fentiments with which 
ic warms our hearts. The end which it propoſes, is to extend our ideas of human perfecti- 
on; or, in other words, to excite admiration. Now this can be accompliſhed only, by 
proper repreſentations of heroic deeds, and virtuous characters. For high virtue is the ob- 
ject, which all mankind are formed to admire ; and, therefore, Epic Poems are, and muft 
be, favourable to the cauſe of virtue. Valour, Truth, Juſtice, Fidelity, Friendſhip, Piety, 
Magnanimity, are the objects which, in the courſe of ſuch Compoſitions, are preſented to 
our minds, under the moſt ſplendid and honourable colours. In behalf of virtuous perſon- 
ages, our affections are engaged; in their deſigns, and their diſtrefſes, we are intereſted ; 
the generous and public affeftions are awakened ; the mind is purified from ſenſual and 
mean purſuits, and accuſtomed to take part in great, heroic enterpriſes. It is, indeed, no 
ſmall teſtimony in honour of virtue, that ſeveral of the moſt refined and elegant entertain=- 
ments of mankind, | ſuch as that ſpecies of Poetical Compoſition which we no conſider, muſt 
be grounded on moral ſentiments and impreflions. This is a teſtimony of ſuch weight, that, 
were it in the power of ſceptical Philoſophers, to weaken the force of thoſe reaſonings which 
eſtabliſh the eſſential diſtinftion between Vice and Virtue, the writings of Epic Poets alone 
were ſufficient to refute: their falſe Philoſophy ; ſhowing, by that appeal which they con- 
ſtantly make to the feelings of mankind in favour” of virtue, that the foundations of it are 
laid, deep and ſtrong, in human nature. 


Tart general ſtrain and ſpirit of Epic Compoſition, ſufficiently mark its diſtinction from 
the other kinds of Poetry. In Paſtoral Writing, the reigning idea is, innocence and tran- 
quility. Compaſſion, is the great object of Tragedy; Ridicule, the province of Comedy. 
The predominant character of the Epic is, admiration excited by heroic actions. It is ſuffi» 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from Hiſtory, both by its poetical form, and the liberty of fiction which 
it aſſumes. It is a more calm compoſition than Tragedy. It admits, nay requires, the pa- 
thetic and the violent, on particular occaſions z but the pathetic is not expected to be its ge- 
neral character. It requires, more than any other ſpecies of Poetry, a grave, equal, and 
ſupported dignity. It takes in a greater compaſs of time and action, than Dramatic Writing 
admits; and thereby allows a more full diſplay of characters. Dramatic Writing, diſplays 
characters chiefly by means of ſentiments and paſſions z Epic Poetry, chiefly by means of 
actions. The emotions, therefore, which it raiſes, are not ſo violent, but they are more 
prolonged.---Theſe are the general characteriſtics of this ſpecies of Compoſition. But, in 
order to give a more particular and critical view of it, let us conſider the Epic Poem under 
three heads; firſt, with reſpect to the Subject, or Action; ſecondly, with reſpect to = 
Actors, or Characters; and laſtly, with reſpect to the Narration of the Poet. 
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Tu Action, or Subject of the Epic Poem, muſt have een z it MSL 
it muſt be great; it muſt be intereſting. 


-FirsT, It muſt be one Action, or Enterpriſe, which the Poet chaoſes for his ſubject. 1 
"have frequently had occaſion to remark the importance of unity, in many kinds of Compo- 
fition, in order to make a full and ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind. With the higheſt 
reaſon, Ariſtotle inſiſts upon this, as eſſential to Epic Poetry; and it is, indeed, the moſt 
material, of all his rules reſpecting it. For it is certain, that, in the recital of heroic ad- 
ventures, ſeveral ſcattered and independent facts can never affect a Reader fo deeply, nor 
engage his attention ſo ſtrongly, as a tale that is one and connected, where the ſeveral inci- 
dents hang upon one .anather, and are all made to conſpire for the accompliſhment of one 
end. In a regular Epic, the more that this unity is rendered ſenſible to the imagination, 
the effect will be the better: and for this reaſon, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, it is not ſuffi- 
cient for the Poet to confine himſelf to the actions of one man, or to thoſe which happen- 
ed during a certain period of time; but the unity muſt vol in or es ny . 192 and — 
from all the paris combining into one whole. 


hn all the great Epic 8 unity of aQtion 5 is ſufficiently apparent. Virgil, for inkance, 
bas choſen, for his ſubject, the eſtabliſhment of ZEneas in Italy. From the beginning to the 
end of the Poem, this object is ever in our view, and links all the parts of it together with 
full connection. The unity of the Odyſſey is of the ſame nature; the return and re-eſta- 
bliſhment of Ulyſſes in his own country. The ſubject of Taſſo, is the recovery of Jeruſalem 
from the Infidels ; that of Milton, the expulſion of our firft parents from Paradife ; and 
both of them are unexceptionable in the unity of the Story. The profeſſed ſubject of the 
Iliad, is the anger of Achilles, with the conſequences which it produced. The Greeks car- 
ry on many unſucceſsful engagements againſt the Trojans, as long as they are deprived of 
the aſſiſtance of Achilles. Upon his being appeaſed and reconciled to Agamemnon, victory 
follows, and the Poem cloſes. | It muſt be owned, however, that the unity, or connecting 
principle, is not quite ſo ſenſible to the imagination here, as in the Æneid. For, throughout 
many books of the Iliad, Achilles is out of fight; he is loſt in ination, and the fancy ter- 
minates on no other object, than the ſucceſs of the two armies whom we ſee contending 
in war. 1 i | = 

Tus unity of the Epic Action is not to de ſo aricuy interpreted, as if it eluded all 
Epiſodes, or ſubordinate actions. It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that the term Epiſode is em- 
ployed by Ariſtotle, in a different ſenſe from what we now give to it. It was a term origi 
nally applied to Dramatic Poetry, and thence transferred to Epic; and by Epiſodes, in an 
Epic Poem, it would ſeem that Ariſtotle underſtood the extenſion of the general Fable, or 
plan of the Poem, into all its circumſtances. What his meaning was, is, indeed, not very 
clear; z and this obſcurity has occaſioned much altercation among Critical Writers. Boſſu, 
in particular, is ſo perplexed upon this ſubje&, as to be unintelligible. But, diſmifling ſo 
fruitleſs a controverſy, what we now underſtand by Epiſodes, are certain actions, or inci- 
dents, introduced into the narration, connected with the principal action, yet not ſo effential 
to it, as to deſtroy, if they had been omitted, the main ſubject of the Poem. Of this nature 
are the interview of Hector with Andromache, in the Hiad ; the ſtory of Cacus, and that of 
Niſus and Euryalus, in the Aneid ; the adventures of Tancred with Erminia and Clorinda, 
in the Jeruſalem ; and the proſpect of his deſcendants exhibited to Adam, in the laſt books 


of Paradiſc Loſt. 
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- -$ycu Epiſodes as theſe, are not only permitted to an Epic Poet; but, provided they be 
propelry executed, are great ornaments to his work. The rules regarding them are the fol- 
HOG | | 


Fino, They muſt be el introduced; they muſt al a fuflicient connection with 
the ſubject of the Poem, they muſt ſeem inferior parts that belong to itz not mere append- 
ages ſtuck to it. The Epiſode of Olindo and Sophronia, in the ſecond book of Taſſo's Je- 
ruſalem, is faulty, by tranſgreſſing this rule. It is too detached from the reſt of the work; 
and being introduced ſo near the opening of the Poem, miſleads the Reader into an expec- 
tation, that it is to be of ſome future conſequence; whereas it proves ta be connected with 
nothing that follows. In proportion as any Epiſode is lightly related to the main ſubject, it 
ſhould always be the ſhorter, The paſſion of Dido in the Æneid, and the ſnares of re, 5 | 
in the Jeruſalem, which are expanded ſo fully in theſe Poems, cannot, with propriety, be 
called Epiſodes. They are OR parts.of the * and form a eee ſhare ot 
the intrigue of the Poem. 


Ix the next place, Epiſodes ought to preſent to us, odjects of a different kind, from thoſe 
which go before, and thoſe which follow, in the courſe of the Poem. For, it is principally 
for the ſake of variety, that Epiſodes are introduced into an Epic Compoſition. In ſo long 
a work, they tend to diverſify the ſubject, and to relieve the Reader, by ſhifting the ſcene. 
In the midſt of combats, therefore, an Epiſode of the martial kind would be out of place; 
whereas, Hector's viſit to Andromache in the Iliad, and Ermivia's adventure wich the Shep- 
herd is the ſeventh, book of the Jeruſalem, AO W and pleaſing retreat from 
camps and. battles. | 


_ LasTLy, As an Epiſode is a profeſſed 8 it onghde; to be particularly elegant 
and well finiſhed ; and, accordingly, it is, for the moſt part, in pieces of this kind, that 
Poets put forth their ſtrength. The Epiſodes of Teribazus and Ariana, in Leonidas, and 
of the death of Hercules, in the Epigoniad, are the two 92 beauties i in theſe Poems. | 


Tas unity of the Epic Afton neceſſarily fuppoſes, os the Action be entire and com- 
lete; that is, as Ariſtotle well expreſſes it, that it have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
ither by relating the whole, in his own perſon, or by introducing ſome of his Actors to re- 

late what had paſſed before the opening of the Poem, the Author mult always contrive to 

give us full information of every thing that belongs to his ſubject; he muſt not leave our 
curioſity, in any article, ungratified; he muſt bring us preciſely to the accompliſhment of 
his plan; and then conclude. 


Tue ſecond property of the Epic Action, is, that it be great; that it have ſufficient ſplen- 
dour and importance, both to fix our attention, and to juſtify the magnificent apparatus 
which the Poet beſtows upon it. This is fo evidently requiſite as not to require illuſtration; 
and, indeed, hardly any who have attempted Epic Poetry, have failed in chooſing ſome ſub- 
ject ſufficiently important, either by the nature of the action, or by the fave of the perſon- 
ages concerned in it. 


IT contributes to the grandeur of the Epic Subject, that it be not of a modern date, nor 
fall within any period of hiſtory with which. we are intimately acquainted. Both Lucan and 
Voltaire have, in the choice of their ſubjects, tranſgreſſed this rule, and they have, upon 

that 
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that account, ſucceeded worſe. Antiquity is favourable to thoſe high and auguſt ideas which 
Epic Poetry is deſigned to raife. It tends to aggrandiſe, in our imagination, both perſons 
and events; and, what is ſtill more material, it allows the Poet the liberty of adorning his 
ſubje& by means of fiction. Whereas, as ſoon as he comes within the verge of real and au- 
thenticated hiſtory, this liberty is abridged. He muſt either confine himſelf wholly, as Lu- 
can has done, to ſtrict hiſtorical truth, at the expence of rendering his ſtory jejune; or, if 
he goes beyond it, like Voltaire in his Henriade, this diſadvantage follows, that, in well 
known events, the true and the fictitious parts of the plan do not naturally mingle, and in- 
corporate with each other. Theſe obſervations cannot be applied to Dramatic Writing; 
where the perſonages are exhibited to us, not fo much that we may admire, as that we may 
love or pity them. Such paſſions are much more confiſtent with the familiar hiſtorical know- 
ledge of the perſons who are to be the objects of them; and even require them to be diſplay- 
ed in the light, and with the failings, of ordinary men. Modern, and well-known hiſtory, 
therefore, may furniſh very proper materials for tragedy. But for Epic Poetry, where He- 
roiſm is the ground-work, and where the object in view, is to excite admiration, antient or 
traditionary hiſtory is aſſuredly the ſafeſt region. There, the Author may lay hold on 
names, and characters, and events, not wholly unknown, on which to build his Story; 
while, at the ſame time, by reaſon of the diſtance of the period, or of the en of the 
Nen ſufficient licence i is left him for fiction and invention. 


Taz third property required i in the Epic Polka: is, that it be eg, It is not ſuffi- 
cient for this purpoſe that it be great. For deeds of mere valour, how heroic ſoever, may 
prove cold and tireſome. Much will depend on the happy choice of ſome ſubject, which ſhall, 
by its nature, intereſt the Public; as when the Poet ſelects for his Hero, one who is the 
founder, or the deliverey, or the favourite of his nation; or when he writes of atchieve- 
ments that have been highly celebrated, or have been connected with important conſequences 
to any public cauſe. Moſt of the great Epic Poems are abundantly fortunate in this reſpect, 
and muſt have been very intereſting to thoſe ages and countries in which they were compoſed. 

: . ; 


Bur the chief circumſtance which renders an Epic Poem intereſting, and which tends to 
intereſt, not one age or country alone, but all Readers, is the ſkilful conduct of the Author 
in the management of his ſubject. He muſt ſo contrive his plan, as that it ſhall comprehend 
many affecting incidents. He muſt not dazzle us perpetually with valiant atchievements; for 
all Readers tire of conſtant fighting, and battles ; but he muſt ſtudy to touch our hearts. 
He may ſometimes be awful and auguſt ; he muſt often be tender and pathetic; he muſt give 
us gentle and pleaſing ſcenes of love, friendſhip, and affection. The more that an Epic 
Poem abounds with ſituations which awaken the feelings of humanity, it is the more intereſt- 
ing; and theſe form, always, the favourite paſſages of the work. I know no Epic Poets ſo 


happy | in this reſpect, as Virgil and Taſſo. 


Muck, too, depends on the characters of nn for rendering the Poem — 
that they be ſuch, as ſhall ſtrongly attach the Readers, and make them take part in the dan- 
gers which the Heroes encounter. Theſe dangers, or obſtacles, form what is called the 
Nodus or the Intrigue of the Epic Poem; in the judicious conduct of which, conſiſts much 
of the Poet's art. He muſt rouſe our attention, by a proſpect of the difficulties which ſeem 
to threaten diſappointment to the enterprize of his favourite perſonages; he muſt make theſe 

difficulties grow and thicken upon us by degrees; till, after having kept us, for ſome time 
in a ſtate of agitation" and ſuſpenſe, he paves the way, by a proper preparation of incidents, 
for the winding up of the plot in a natural and probable manner. It is plain, that every tale 
which is deſigned to engage attention, muſt be conducted on a plan of this fort, A Es- 
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A QUEST10N has been moved, whether the nature of the Epic Poem does not require 
that-ir ſhould: always end ſucceſsfully ? Moſt Critics incline to think, that a ſucceſsful iſſue 
is the moſt proper; and they appear to have reaſon on their fide. An unhappy concluſion 
depreſſes the mind, and is oppoſite to the elevating emotions which belong to this ſpecies of 
Poetry. Terror and compaſſion are the proper ſubjects of tragedy ; but as the Epic Poem 
is of larger compaſs and extent, it were too much, if, after the difficulties and troubles which 
commonly abound in the progreſs of the Poem, the Author ſhould bring them all at laſt to 
an unfortunate iſſue. Accordingly, the general practice of Epic Poets is on the fide of a 
proſperous concluſion ; not, however, without ſome exceptions. For two Authors of great 
name, Lucan and Milton, have held a contrary courſe ; the one concluding with the ſub- 
verſion of the Roman Liberty; the other, with the expulſion of may, from paradiſe. 


W1TH regard to the time or duration of the Epic _ no preciſe. boundaries. can be 
aſcertained. A conſiderable extent is always allowed to it, as it does not neceſſarily depend 
on thoſe violent paſſions which can be ſuppoſed to have only a ſhort continuance. The Iliad, 
which is formed upon the anger of Achilles, has, with propriety, the ſhorteſt duration of any 
of the. great Epic Poems. According to Boflu, the action laſts no longer than forty-ſeven 
days. The action of the Odyfley, computed from the taking of Troy to the peace of Ithaca, 
extends to eight years and a half; and the action of the Æneid, computed in the ſame way, 
from the taking of Troy to the death of Turnus, includes about fix years. But if we meaſure 
the period only of the Poet's. own narration, or compute from the time in which the Hero 
makes his firſt appearance, till the concluGon, the duration of both theſclaſt Poems is brought 
within a much ſmaller compaſs. The Odyfley beginning with Ulyſſes in the iſland of Ca- 
lypfo, comprehends fifty- eight days only; and the Æneid, beginning with the ſtorm, which 
throws Aneas upon. the coaſt of Africa, is reckoned to * at the mote a . and 


ſome months, 


Hav1NG. thus. treated of the Epic Action, or r tlie ſubject of the Poem, I proceed next to 
make ſome obſervations on the Actors or N | 


As it is the buſineſs of an Epic Poet to copy after nature, and to form a probable intereſt» 
ing tale, he muſt ſtudy to give all his perſonages proper and well - ſupported characters, ſuch 
as diſplay the features of human nature. This is what Ariſtotle calls, giving manners to the 
Poem. It is by no. means neceſſary, that all his actors be morally good; imperfect, nay, 
vicious characters may find a proper place; though the nature of Epic Poetry ſeems. to re- 
quire, chat the principal figures exhibited ſhould be ſuch as tend to raiſe admiration and 
love, rather than hatred or contempt. But whatever the character be which a Poet gives to 
any of his actors, he muſt take care to preſerve it uniform, and conſiſtent with itſelf. Every 
thing which that perſon ſays, or docs, muſt be ſuited to it, and muſt ſerve to diſtinguiſh 


him from any other. 


Pok ric charnGers may be divided ines two kinds, general and particular. General 
characters are, ſuch. as wiſe, brave; virtuous," without any farther. diſtinction. Particular 
characters expreſs the ſpecies of bravery, of wiſdom, of virtue, for which any one is emi- 
nent. They exhibit the peculiar: features which diſtinguiſh one individual from another, 
which mark the difference of the ſame moral quality in different men, according as it is com- 
bined with other diſpoſitions in their temper. In drawing ſuch particular characters, genius 


is chiefly exerted. How far each of the three great Epic Poets have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
| Fee. * in 
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in this part of Compoſition, I ſhall have occaſion afterwards to ſhow, when I come to make 
remarks upon their works, It is ſufficient now to mention, that it is in this part Homer 
has principally excelled ; Taſſo has come the neareſt to Homer; and Virgil has been the 


moſt deficient. 


Ir has been the practice of all Epic Poets, to ſelect ſome one perſonage, whom they di- 
ſtinguiſh above all the reſt, and make the hero of the tale. This is conſidered as eſſential to 
Epic Compoſition, and is attended with ſeveral advantages. It renders the unity of the ſub- 
ject more ſenſible, when there is one principal figure, to which, as to a centre, all the reſt 
refer. It tends to intereſt us more in the enterprize which is carried on; and it gives the 
Poet an opportunity af exerting his talents for adorniog, and diſplaying one character, with 
__ peculiar ſplendor. It has been aſked, Who then is the hero of Paradiſe Loſt ? The Devil, 
it has been anſwered by ſome Critics; and, in conſequence of this idea, much ridicule and 
cenſure has been thrown upon Milton. But they have miſtaken that Author's intention, by 
proceeding upon a ſuppoſition, that, in the concluſion of the Poem, the hero muſt needs 
be triumphant. Whereas Milton followed a different plan, and has given a tragic conelu- 
fion to a Poem, otherwiſe Epic in its form. For Adam is rt wares M 1971 ef that i is, 
r ee e er ee | 


 Bes1Dts human actors, there are perſonages of avother kind, that de 6 occupy no ſmall 
place in Epic Poetry, I mean the gods, or ſupernatural beings. This brings us to the con- 
ſideration of what is called the Machinery of the Epic Poem; the moſt nice and difficult part 
of the ſubject. Critics appear to me to have gone to extremes, on both fides. | Almoſt all 
the French Critics decide in favour of Machinery, as effential to the conftitution of an Epic 
Poem. They quote that ſentence of Petronius Arbiter, as if it were an oracle, © per am- 
bages, Deorumque miniſteria, precipitandus eſt liber ſpiritus,” and hold, that though a 
Poem had every other requiſite that could be demanded, yet it could not be ranked in the 
Epic claſs, unleſs the main action was carried on by the intervention of the gods. This de- 
ciſion ſeems to be founded on no principle or reaſon whatever, unleſs a ſuperſtitions reve- 
rence for the practice of Homer and Virgil. Theſe Poets very properly embelliſhed their 
ſtory by the traditional tales and popular legends of their own country ; according to which, 
all the great tranſactions of the heroic times were intermixed with the fables of their deities. 
But does it thence follow, that in other countries, and other ages, where there is not the like 
- advantage of current ſuperſtition, and popular credulity, Epic Poetry muſt be wholly con- 
fined to antiquated fictions, and fairy tales? Lucan has compoſed a very ſpirited Poem, cer- 
tainly of the Epic kind, where neither Gods nor ſupernatural beings are at all employed. 
The Author of Leonidas has made an attempt of the ſame kind, not without ſucceſs ; and 
beyond doubt, wherever a Poet gives us a regular heroic ftory, well connected in its parts, 
adorned with characters, and ſupported with proper dignity and elevation, though his agents 
be every one of them human, he has fulfilled the chief requiſites of this fort of Compoſition, 
and has a Juſt title to be claſſed with Epic Writers. | | 


Bor though I cannot admit ite Machinc-y i is ae or effential to ho OT plan, nei- 
ther can I agree with fome late Critics of confiderable name, who are for excluding it to- 
cally, as inconfiſtent with that probability and impreflion of reality, which, they think, 


mould reign in this kind of Writing.“ Mankind do not conſider Poctical Writings with ſo 
Fs | | philoſophical 
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phical an eye. They ſeek entertainment from them; and for the bulk of Readers, 


;ndeed for almoſt all men, the marygllous has a great charm. It gratifics and fills the ima- 
ginationz and gives room for many a ſtriking and ſublime deſcription. - In Epic Poetry, in 


particular, where admiration and lofiy ideas are ſuppoſed to reign, the marvellous and ſu- 


pernatural find, if any where, their proper place. They both enable the Poet to aggrandize 


his ſubject, by means of thoſe, auguſt and ſolemn objects which Religion introduces into itz 
and they allow him to enlarge and diverſify his plan, by comprehending within it heaven, 
and carth, and hell, men and inviſible beings, and the whole circle of the uniyerſe. 


Ar the ſame time, in the uſe of this ſupernatural Machinery, it becomes a Poet to be 
temperate and prudent. He is not at liberty to invent what ſyſtem of the marvellous he 
pleaſes. It muſt always have ſome foundation in popular belief. He muſt avail himſelf in 


2 decent manner, either of the religious faith or the ſuperſtitious credulity of the country 


wherein he lives, or of which he writes, ſo as to give an air of probability to events which 
are moſt contrary to the common courſe of Nature. Whatever Machinery he | employs, he 
muſt take care not to overload us with itz not to withdraw human actions and manners too 
much from view, nor to obſcure them under a cloud of incredible fictions. He muſt al- 
ways remember, that his chief buſineſs is to relate to men, the actions and the exploits of 
menz that it is, by theſe principally he is to intereſt us, and to touch our hearts; and that 
if probability be altogether baniſhed from his work, it can never make a deep or a laſting 
impreſſion. Indeed, I know nothing more difficult in Epic Poetry, than to adjuſt pro- 
perly the mixture of the marvellous with the probable ; ſo as to gratify and amuſe us with 
the one, without ſacrificing the other. I need hardly obſerve, that theſe obſervations affect 
not the conduct of Milton's work; whoſe plan being altogether theological, his ſupernatural 
beings form not the machinery, but are the principal actors in the Poem. 


W1TH regard to Allegorical Perſonages, Fame, Diſcord, Love, and the like, it may be 
ſafely pronounced, that they form the worſt machinery of any. Io deſcription they are 
ſometimes allowable, and may ſerve for embelliſhment; but they ſhould never be permitted 
to bear any ſhare in the action of the Poem For being plain and declared fiftions, mere 
names of general ideas, to which even fancy cannot attribute any exiſtence” as perſons if 
they are introduced as mingling with human actors, an intolerable confuſion of ſhadows and 
realities ariſes, and all conſiſtency of action is utterly deſtroyed. ; 1 


In the narration of the Poet, which is the laſt head that remains to be confidered, it is 
not material, whether he relate the whole ſtory in his owt character, or introduce ſome of 
his perſonages to relate any part of the action that had paſſed before the Poem opens. Ho- 
mer follows the one method in his Iliad, and the other in his Odyſſey. Virgil has, in this 
reſpect, imitated the conduct of the Odyſſey; Taſſo that of the Iliad. The chief advantage 


which ariſes from any of the Actors being employed to relate part of the ſtory, is, that it 
allows the Poet, if he chooſes it, to open with ſome intereſting fituation of affairs, inform- 


ing us afterwards of what had paſſed before that period; and gives him the greater liberty of 


ſpreading out ſuch parts of the ſubject as he iuclines to dwell upon in perſon, and of com- 


prehending the reſt within a ſhort recital, Where the ſubject is of great extent, and com- 
prehends the tranſactions of ſeveral years, as in the Odyſſey and the Aneid, this method 


therefore ſeems preferable. When the ſubject is of ſmaller compaſs, and ſhorter duration, 
as in the Iliad and the Jeruſalem, the Poet may, without diſadvantage, relate the whole in 


his own perſon, according as is done in both theſe Poems, 
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Ix the propoſition of the ſubject, the invocation of the Muſe, and other ceremonies of the 


introduftion, Poets may vary at their pleaſure, It is perfectly trifling to make theſe little 


formalities the object of preciſe rule, any farther, than that the ſubject of the work ſhould 
always be clearly propoſed, and without affected or unſuitable pomp. For, according to 
Horace's noted rule, no Introduction ſhould ever ſet out too high, or eg too much, 
left the Author ſhould not fulfil the expectations he has raiſed, , 

War is of moſt i importance in the tenor of the narration is, that it be perſpicuous, ani- 
mated, and enriched with all the beantics of Poetry. No ſort of Compoſition requires more 
ſtrength, dignity, and fire, than the Epic Poem. It is the region within which we look for 
every thing that is ſublime in deſcription, tender in Tentiment, and bold and lively in expreſ- 
fon; and therefore, though an Author's plan ſhould be faultleſs, and his ſtory ever ſo 


24 "well conducted, yet, if he be feeble, or flat in Style, deſtitute of affecting ſeenes, and defi- 


cient in poetical colouring,” he can have no ſucceſs. The ornaments which Epic Poetry ad- 
mits, muſt all be of the grave and chaſte kind. Nothing that is looſe, ludicrous, or affected, 
finds any place there. All the objects which it preſents ought to be either great, or tender, 
or pleaſing. Deſcriptions of diſguſting or ſhocking objects, ſhould as much as poflible be 
avoided; and therefore the fable of the Harpies, in the third book of the neid, and the 
allegory of Sin and Death, in the ſecond book of Paradiſe Loſt, had been better omitted in 


theſe celebrated Poems. 


LECTURE. XIII. 


' HOMER's ILIAD AND ODYSSEY—VIRGIL's 
ANEID. ; 


8 the Epic Poem is univerſally allowed to poſſeſs the higheſt rank among Poetical 

Works, it merits a particular diſcuſſion. Having treated of the nature of this 

A. Compoſition, and the principal rules relating to it, I proceed to make ſome obſer- 
vations on the moſt diſtinguifhed Epic Poems, Antient and Modern. 


Homer claims, on every account, our firſt attention, as the. Father not only of Epic 
Poetry, but in ſome meaſure, of Poetry in general. Whoever firs down to read Homer, 
muſt conſider that he is going to read the moſt antient book in the world, next to the Bible. 


Without making this reflection, he cannot enter into the ſpirit, nor reliſh the Compoſition 


of the Author. He is not to look for the correctueſs, and elegance of the Auguftan Age. 
He muſt diveſt himſelf of our modern ideas of dignity and refinement; and tranſport his 


W almoſt three 2 years back in the Ry" of mankind. What he is to ex- 
pect, 
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pect, is a picture of the antient world. He muſt reckon upon finding characters and man- 
ners, that retain a conſiderable tincture of the ſavage ſtate; moral ideas, as yet imperfectiy 
formed ; and the appetites and paſſions of men 'brought under none of thoſe reſtraints, to 
which, in a more advanced ftate of Society, they are accuſtomed. - But bodily ſtrength, 
prized as one of the chief heroic endowments ; the preparing of a meal, and the appeaſing 
of hunger, deſcribed as very intereſting objects; and the heroes boaſting of themſelves open- 
ly, ſcolding one another outrageouſly, and glorying, as we n now ' think very n 
ly, over their fallen enemies. | 


Tus opening of the Iliad, poſſeſſes none of that ſort of dignity, which a Modern looks 
for in a great Epic Poem. Ir turns on no higher ſubject, than the quarrel of two Chief- 
tains about a female ſlave. The Prieſt of Apollo beſeeches Agamemnon to reſtore Hi 
daughter, who, in the plunder of a city, had fallen to Agamemnon's ſhare of booty. 
refuſes, Apollo, at the prayer of his Prieſt, ſends'a plague into the Grecian camp. The 
Augur, when conſulted, declares, that there is no 'way of appeaſing Apollo, but by reſtor- 
ing the daughter of his Prieft. Agamemnon is enraged at the Avugur profeſſes that be 
likes this ſlave better than his wife Clytemneſtra; but ſince he muſt reſtore her in order to 
ſave the army, infiſts to have another in her place; and pitches upon Briſeis, the flave of 
Achilles. Achilles, as was to be expected, kindles into rage at this demand reproaches 
him for his rapacity and inſolence, and, after giving him many hard names, ſolemnly ſwears, 
that, if he is to be thus treated by the General, he will withdraw his troops, and aflifſt the 
Grecians no more againſt the 'Trojans. He withdraws accordingly. His Mother, the God- 
deſs Thetis, intereſts Jupiter in his cauſe ; who, to revenge the wrong which Achilles had 
ſuffered, takes part againſt the Greeks, and ſuffers them to fall into great and long diſtreſs; 
until Achilles is pacified, and reconciliation brought about between him and Agamemnon. 


Sven is the baſis of the whole action of the Iliad. Hence rife all thoſe © ſpeciofa mira- 
« cula,” as Horace terms them, which fill that extraordinary Poem; and which have had 
the power of intereſting almoſt all the nations of Europe, during every age, fince the days 


of Homer. The general admiration commanded by a poetical plan, ſo very different from 


what any one would have formed in our times, ought not, upon reflection, to be matter of 
ſurprize. For, beſides that a fertile genius can enrich and beautify any ſubject on which it is 
employed, it is to be obſerved, that antient manners, how much ſoever they contradict our 
preſent notions of dignity and refinement, afford, nevertheleſs, materials for Poetry, ſape- 
rior, in ſome reſpects, to thoſe which are furniſhed by a more poliſhed ſtate of Society, They 
diſcover human nature more open and undiſguiſed, without any of thoſe ſtudied forms of 
behaviour which now conceal men trom one another. They give free ſcope to the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt impetuous 'emotions of the mind, which make a better figure in deſcription, than 
calm and temperate feelings. They ſhow us our native prejudices, appetites, and deſires, 
exerting themſelves without controul. From this ſtate of manners, joined with the advan- 
tage of that ſtrong and expreſſive Style, which, as I formerly obſerved, commonly diſtin- 
guiſhes the Compoſitions of early ages, we have ground to look for more of the boldneſs, 
eaſe, and freedom of native genius, in compoſitions of ſuch a period, than in thoſe of more 
civilized times. And, accordingly, the two great charaQters of the Homeric Poetry are, 
Fire and Simplicity. Let us now proceed to make ſome mare particular obſervations on the 
Iliad, under the three heads of the Subject and Action, the Characters, and Narration of 


the Poet. 
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Tue Subject of the Iliad muſt unqueſtionably be admitted to be, in the main, happily 
.ckoſen,. In the days of Homer, no object could be more ſplendid and dignified than the 
Trojan war. 80 great a confederacy of the Grecian States, under one leader; and the 
ten years ſiege which they carried on againſt Troy, muſt have ſpread far abroad the renown 
of many military exploits, and intereſted all Greece in the traditions concerning the Herocs 
who had moſt eminently ſignalized themſelves. Upon theſe traditions, Homer grounded 
-his Poem; and though he lived,. as is generally believed, only two or three centurics after 
the Trojan war, yet, through the want of written records, tradition muſt, by his time, have 
fallen into the degree of obſcuricy moſt proper for Poetry ; and have left him at full liber- 
.ty to mix as much fable as he pleaſed, with the remains of true hiſtory. He has not choſen, 
for his ſubject, the whole Trojan war; but, with great judgment, he has ſelected one part 
of it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Agamemnon, and the events to which that quarrel 
ve riſe ; which, though they take up forty-ſeven days only, yet include the moſt intereſt- 
= ing, and moſt critical period of the war. By this management, he has given greater unity 
to what would have otherwiſe been an unconnected hiſtory of battles. He has gained one 
Hero, or principal character, Achilles, who reigns throughout the work; and he has 
ſhown the pernicious effect of diſcord among confederated princes. At the ſame time, I 
admit that Homer is leſs fortunate in his ſubject than Virgil. The plan of the Æneid in- 
cludes a greater compaſs, and a more agreeable diverſity of events ; whereas the Iliad is al- 


moſs entirely filled with Battles. 


Tus praiſe of high invention has in every age been given to Homer, with the greateſt 
reaſon. The prodigious number of incidents, of ſpeeches, of characters divine and human, 
with which he abounds; the ſurpriſing variety with which he has diverſified his battles, in 
the wounds and deaths, and little hiſtory pieces of almoſt all the perſons Alain, diſcover an 
invention next to boundleſs. But the praiſe of judgment is, in my opinion, no leſs due to 
Homer, than that of invention. His ſtory is all along conducted with great art. He riſes 
upon us gradually; his Heroes are brought out, one after another, to be obje cis of our at- 
tention. The diſtreſs thickens, as the Poem advances; and every thing is ſo contrived as 
to aggrandize Achilles, and to render him, as the Poet intended he ſhould be, the capital 


3 baſe 


Bur that wherein Homer excels all Writers, is the characteriſtical part. Here, he is 
without a rival. His lively and ſpirited exhibition of characters, is, in a great mcaſure, owing 
to his being ſo dramatic a Writer, abounding every where with dialogue and converſation. 
There is much more dialogue in Homer than in Virgil; or, indeed, than in any other Poet. 
What Virgil infornis us of by two words of Narration, Homer brings about by a Speech. 
We may obſerve here, that this method of Writing is more antient than the narrative man- 
ner. Of this we have a clear proof in the Books of the Old "Teſtament, which, inſtcad of 
Narration, abound with Speeches, with anſwers and replies, upon the moſt familiar ſubjects. 

Thus, in the Book of Geneſis : ©* Joſeph ſaid unto his brethren, whence come ye? and they 
& anſwered, From the land of Canaan we come to buy food. And Joſeph ſaid, Ye are 

e ſpies ; to ſee the nakedneſs of the land are ye come. And they ſaid unto him, Nay, my 
Lord, but to buy food are thy ſervants come; we are all one man's ſons, we are true men, 

us 7 ſervants are no ſpies. And he ſaid unto them, Nay, but to ſee the nakedneſs of the 

d ye are come. And they ſaid, Thy ſervants are twelve brethren, the ſons of one man 

the land of Canaan ; and behold the youngeſt i is this day with our father ; and one is 


© not. And Joſeph ſaid unto them, this it is that I ſpake unto you, ſaying ye are ſpies. 
« Hereby 


— — 
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te Hereby ye ſhall be proved; by the life of Pharoah, ye ſhall not go forth, except your 
« youngeſt brother come hither,” &ec. Geneſis xlii. 7, 15. Such a Style as this, is the moſt 
ſimple and artleſs form of Writing ; and muſt, therefore, undoubtedly have been the moſt 
antient. It is copying directly from nature; giving a plain rehearſal of what paſſed, or was 
ſuppoſed to paſs, in converſation between the perſons of whom the Author treats. In pro- 
greſs of time, when the Art of Writing was more ſtudied, it was thought more elegant to 
compreſs the ſubſtance of converſation into ſhort diſtiact narrative, made by the Poet or 
Hiſtorian in his own perſon ; and to reſerve direct ſpeeches for ſolemn occaſions only. 


Tus Antient Dramatic method which Homer practiſed, has ſome advantages, balanced 
with ſome defects. It renders Compoſition more natural and animated, and more expreſſive 
of manners and characters; but withal leſs grave and majeſtic, and ſometimes tireſome. 
Homer, it muſt be admitted, has carried his propenſity to the making of Speeches too far z 
and if he be tedious any where, it is in theſe; ſome of them trifling, and fome of them 
plainly unſeaſonable. Together with the Greek vivacity, he leaves upon our minds, ſome 
impreflion of the Greek loquacity alſo. His Speeches, however, are upon the whole cha- 
racteriſtic and lively; and to them we owe, in a great meaſure, that admirable diſplay which 
he has given of human nature. Every one who reads him, becomes familiarly and intimate- 
ly acquainted with his heroes. We ſcem to have lived among them, and to: have converſed 
with them. Not only has he purſucd the fingle virtue of courage, through all its different 
forms and features, in his different warriors; but ſome more delicate characters, into which 
courage either enters not = all, or . . an inconſiderable puts he has drawn with fin-- 


gular art. 


How finely, for latens, has he painted the character of Helen, ſo as, notwithſtanding: 
her frailty and her crimes, to prevent her from being an odious object! The admiration 
with which the old generals behold her, in the Third Book, when ſhe is coming towards 
them, preſents her to us with much dignity. Her veiling herſelf and ſhedding tears, her 
confuſion in the preſence of Priam, her grief and ſelf-accufations at the fight of Menelaus,, 
her upbraiding of Paris for his cowardice, aud, at the ſame time; her returning fondneſs for 
him, exhibit the moſt ſtriking features of that mixed female character, which. we partly. 
condemn, and partly pity, Homer never introduces her, without making her ſay ſome-- 
thing to move our compaſſion ;. while, at the ſame time, he takes care to contraſt her cha- 
rafter with that of a virtuous matron, in the chaſte and tender Andromache. 


| Pants himfelf, the Author of all the miſchief, is charadtirifodwich the utmoſt propriety. 
He is, as we would expect him, a mixture of gallantry and effeminacy. He retreats-from. 
Menelaus, on his firſt appearance; but immediately afterwards, enters into ſingle combat 
with him. He is a great maſher of civility, remarkably: courteous in his ſpeeches; and re- 
ceives all the reproofs of his brother Hector with modefty and deference. He is deſcribed 
as a perſon of elegance and taſte. He was the Architect of his own Palace. He is, in the 
Sixth Book, found by Hector, burniſhing and crefling up his armour ; and iſſues forth to 
battle with a peculiar gaiety and oſtentation of appearance, which is illuſtrated: by one of the 
| fineſt compariſons in all the Iliad, that of the horſe prancing to the river. „ £ 


” 0 1 
Hotinn has been blamed: for making his hero Achilles of too brutal and inamiable a cha- 
racter. But I am inclined to think, that injuſtice is commonly done to Achilles, upon the 


' credit of two lines of Horace, who has certainly overloaded. his character. ' 
Impiger, 


Ty 
Ml 
7 g 
- 
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- Tmpiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
1 _ nibil oon arrogat armis. 4 


TT 38 is n indeed, to a great degree; but he is . a contemner 
of laws and juſtice. In the conteſt with Agamemnon, though he carries it on with too 
much best, yet he bas reaſon on his fide. He was notoriouſly wronged ; but he ſubmits ; 
_ und reſigns Briſeis peaceably, when the heralds come to demand her; only, he will fight no 
longer under the command of a leader who had affronted him. Beſides his wonderful bra- 
very and contempt of death, he has ſeveral other qualities of a Hero. He is open and ſincere. 
He loves his ſubjedts, and reſpects the Gods. He is diſtinguiſhed by ſtrong friendſhips and 
attachments z he is, throughout, high ſpirited, gallant, and honourable ; and allowing for 
a degree of ferocity which belonged to the times, and enters into the characters of moſt of 
Homer's Heroes, he is, * the 3 * fitted to raiſe high nn though 
not ow eſteem 8 


00 the hend of Characbers, Many Gods « or | his Machinery, as the cri- 
tical term, come under conſideration. The Gods make a great figure in the Hiad ; much 
greater indeed than they do in the ZEneid, or in any other Epic Poem; and hence Homer 
has become the ſtandard of Poetic Theology. Concerning Machinery in general, I deliver- 
ed my ſentiments in the former Lecture. Concerning Homer's Machinery, in particular, 
we muſt obſerve, that it was not his own invention. Like every other good Poet, he un- 

ably followed the traditions of his country. The age of the Trojan war approached 
to the age of the Gods, and Demi-gods, in Greece. Several of the Heroes concerned in 
that war, were reputed to be the children of thoſe Gods. Of courſe, the traditionary tales 
relating to them, and to che exploits of that age, were blended with the Fables of the Deities. 
'Theſe popular legends, Homer very properly adopted ; though it is perfectly abſurd to infer 
from this, that therefore Poets ariſing in ſucceeding ages, and writing on quite different 
ſubzecks, are obliged ro follow the ſame — ot Machinery. 


In the hands of Homer, it 3 on the whole, a-noble effect; it is wrong gey and 
amuſing ;/ often, lofty and magnificent. It introduces into his Poem a great number of per- 

- ſonages, almoſt as much diſtinguiſhed by characters as his human actors. It diverſifies his 
- battles greatly, by the intervention of the Gods; and by frequently ſhifting the ſcene from 
earth to heaven, it gives an agreeablc relief to the mind, in the midſt of ſo much blood and 
ſlaughter. Homer's Gods, it muſt be confeſſed, though they be always lively and animated 
figures, yet ſometimes want dignity, The conjugal contentions between Juno and Jupiter, 
wich which he entertains us, and the indecent ſquabbles he deſcribes among the inferior 
: Deities, according as they take different ſides with the contending parties, would be very 
- unlucky models for any modern Poet to imitate. In apology for Homer, however, it muſt 
be remembered, that according to the Fables of thoſe days, the Gods are but one remove 
above the condition of men. They have all the human paſſions. They drink and feaſt, and 
are vulnerable like men; they have children, and kinſmen, in the oppoſite armies ; and 
- bating that they are immortal, that they have houſes on the top of Olympus, and winged 
chariots, in which they are often flying down to earth, and then re-aſcending, in order to 
feaſt on Nectar and Ambroſia ; they are in truth no higher beings than the human Heroes, 
and therefore very fit to take part in their contentions. At the ſame time, though Homer ſo 
frequently degrades his divinities, yet he knows how to make them appear in ſome conjunc- 
tures, with the moſt awful Majeſty. Jupiter, the Father of Gods and Men, is, for the moſt 


part, 
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part, introduced with great dignity; and, ſeveral, of the maſt ſublime conceptions. in the 
Iliad, are founded on the appearances of Neptune, Minerva, and Apollo, on great occaſions.. 


Wirn regard to Homer's Style and manner of Writing, it is eaſy, natural, and, in the 
higheſt degree, animated. It will be admitted by fuch only as reliſh ancient ſimplicity, and 
can make allowance for certain negligences and repetitions, which greater refinement. in the 
Art of Writing has taught ſucceeding, though far inferior, Poets to; avoid, For Homer is 
the moſt ſimple in his Style ot all the great Poets, and reſembles moſt the Style of the poeti- 
cal parts of the Old Teſtament. They can have no conception of his manner, who are ac- 
quainted with him in Mr. Pope's Tranſlation only. An excellent poetical performance that 
Tranſlation is, and faithful in the main to the Original. In ſome places, it may be thought 
to have even improved Homer. It has certainly ſoftened ſome of his rudeneſſes, and added 
delicacy and grace to ſome of his ſentiments. But withal, it is no other than Homer mo- 
derniſed. In the midſt of the elegance and luxuriancy of Mr. Pope's lauguage, we loſe fight 
of the old Bard's fimplicity. I know indeed no Author, to whom it is mare difficult to do 
juſtice in a Tranſlation, than Homer. As the plainneſs of his diction, were it literally ren» 
dered, would often appear flat in any modern language; ſo, in the midſt of that plainneſs, 
and not a little heightened by it, there are every where breaking forth upon us flaſhes of na- 
tive fire, of ſublimity and beauty, which hardly any language, except his own, could pre- 
ſerve, His Verſification has been univerſally acknowledged to be uncommonly melodious; 
and to carry, beyond that of any Poet, a reſemblance. in the ſound to the: ſenſe and meaning. 


In Narration, Homer i is, at all dimes, remarkably conciſe, which renders him lively and 
agreeable; though in his ſpeeches, as I have before admitted, ſometimes tedious. He is 
every where deſcriptive; and deſcriptive by means of thoſe well choſen particulars, which form. 
the excellency of deſcription. Virgil gives us the nod of Jupiter with great magniſicence. 


Annuit ; et totum nutu ama O 


„or Homer, in deſcribing the ſame thing, gives us the fable eye- brows of Jupiter bent, 
his ambroſial curls ſhaken, at the moment when he gives the nod; and thereby renders: 


8 — hank more natural and lively. Whenever heſceks to draw our attentiontoſome intereſting. 


object, he particulariſes it ſo happily, as to paint it in a manner to our fight: The ſhot of 
Pandarus arrow, which broke the truce between the two armies, as related in the Fourth 


Book, may be given for an inſtance ; and above all, the admirable interview of Hector with 


Andromache, in the Sixth Book; where all the circumſtances of conjugal and parental ten-- 


derneſs, the child affrighted with the view of his Father's Helmet and Creſt, and clinging to 


the nurſe; Hector putting off his Helmet, taking the child into his arms, and offering up a 
prayer for him to the Gods; Andromache receiving back the child with a ſmile of pleaſure, 
and at the ſame inſtant, burſting into tears, Jexgver Y,, AS it is finely expreſſed in the 
original, form the moſt natural and affecting picture that can poſſibly be imagined, . 


In the deſcription of Battles, Homer particularly excels He works up the hurry, the 
terror, and confuſion of them in ſo maſterly a manner, as to place the Reader in the very 
midſt of the engagement. It is here, that the fire of his genius is moſt highly diſplayed ;- 
inſomuch, that Virgil's Battles, and indeed. thoſe of moſt other Poets, are cold and inani- 


mated in compariſon of Homer. 


WrTa: 


„ rr ODYSSEY Or HOMER: 


Wrrn regard to Similies, no Poet abounds ſo much with them. Sereral of them are be- 
yond doubt extremely beautiful: ſuch as thoſe; of the fires in the Trojan camp compared 
to the Moon and Stars by night ; Paris going forth to Battle, to the war-horſe prancing to 
the river; and Euphorbus lain, to the flowering ſhrub cut down by a ſudden blaſt: all 
which: are among the fineſt ee paſſages that are any where to be found, I am not, 
however, of opinion, that Homer's Compariſons, taken in general, are his greateſt beauties. 
They come too thick upon us: and often interrupt the train of his narration of deſeription. 
The refemblance on which they are founded, is ſometimes not clear; and the objects whence 
they are taken, are too uniform. His Lions, Bulls, Eagles, and herds of Sheep, recur too 
frequently ; and the alluſions in ſome of his Similies, even after the allowances that are to 
be made for antient manners, muſt be admitted to be debafing®. 921 


Mx obſervations, hitherto, have been made upon the Iliad only. It is neceſſary to take 
ſome notice of the Odyſſey alſo,” Longinus's eritieiſm upon it is not without foundation, 
that Homer may in this Poem be compared to the ſetting ſun, whoſe grandeur ſtill remains, 
withoot the heat of his meridian beams. It wants the vigour and ſublimity of the Iliad z yet, 
at the ſame time, poſſeſſes ſo many beauties, as to be juſtly: entitled to high praiſe. It is a 
very amuſing Poem, and has much greater variety than the Iliad ; it contains many intereft- 
ing ſtories, aud beautiful deſeriptions. We ſee every where the ſame deſcriptive and dra- 
matic genius, and the ſame fertility of invention that appears in the other work. It deſcends 
indeed from the "dignity of Gods, and Heroes, and warlike atchievements; but in re- 
compence, we have more pleaſing pictures of antient manners. Inſtead of that ferocity 
which reigns in the Iliad, the Odyſſey preſents us with the moſt amiable images of hoſpitality 
and humanity ;/ entertains us with many a wonderful adventure, and many a laodſcape of 
nature ; and inſtructs us by a conſtant vein of morality aud virtue, which runs through the 
Poem. TIL fr Nn 7: eee 8.1355 


Ar the ſame time, there are ſome defects which muſt be acknowledged in the Odyſſey. 
Many ſcenes in it, fall below the Majeſty which we naturally expect in an Epic Poem. The 


laſt Twelve Books, after Ulyſſes is landed in Ithaca, are, in ſeveral parts, tedious and lan- 
guid ; and though the diſcovery which Ulyſſes makes of himſelf to his Nurſe Enryclea, and, 1 


his interview with Penelope before ſhe knows him, in the Nineteenth Book, are tender and 

affecting, yet the Poet does not ſeem happy in the great anagnoriſis, or the diſcovery of * | 
Ulyfſes to Penelope. She is too cautious and diſtruſtful, and we are diſappointed of the 
' ſurpriſe of joy, which we expected on that high occaſion, '' © 


1 ArTe having ſaid ſo much of the Father of Epic Poetry, it is now time to proceed to 

Virgil, who has a very marked character, quite diſtin& from that of Homer. As the di- 
ſtinguiſhing excellencies of the Iliad are, Simplicity and Fire; thoſe of the Zncid are, 
ff 1 55 Tr bi | PATH: K, Elegance 


The ſevereſt critic upon Homer in modern times, M. la Motte, admits all that his admirers urge for the ſuperiority of 
his genius and talents as a Poet: C'ctoit un genie naturellement Poetique, ami des Fables & des merveilleux, ct porte en 
„% peneral A Vimitation, ſoit des objets de la nature, ſoit des ſentimens et des actions des hommes. Il avoit l'eſprit vaſte et 
« fecond ; plus ele ve que delicat, plus naturel qu'ingenieux, et plus amoureux de l'abondance que du choix .— II a ſaiſi, par 
* une ſuperiorite de gout, les premieres idees de I'cloquence dans toutes les genres ; il a parle la langage des toutes les paſ· 
« ſions; et il a du moins ouvert aux Ecrivains qui doivent le ſuivre une infinite de routes, qu'il ne reſtoit plus qu à applanir. 
- * | y a apparence que en quelques temps qu Homtre efit vegu, il efittts, du moins, le plus grande Pocte de fon pais: et a 
« ne le prendre que dans ce ſens, on peut dire, qu'il eſt le maĩtre de ceux memes qui ont ſurpaſſes.” — Diſcours ſur fHomere. 
Oeuvres de la Motte. Tome 2de. After theſe high praiſes of the Author, he indeed endeavours to bring the merit of the 
Iliad very low. But his principal objections turn on the debaſing ideas which are there given of the Gods, the groſs characters 
and manners of the Heroes, and the imperfect morality of the ſentiments : which, as Voltaire obſerves, is like accuſing a 
painter for having drawn his figures in the dreſs of the times. Homer painted his Gods, ſuch as popular tradition then re- 
preſented them; and deſcribed ſuch characters and ſentiments, as he found among thoſe with whom he lived. 
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Elegance and Tenderneſs. Virgil is, beyond doubt, leſs animated and leſs ſublime than Ho- 
mer; but to counterbalance this, he has fewer negligencies, greater variety, and n 
more of a correct and regular dignity, throughout his work. 


WHEN wel begin to read the Iliad, we find ourſelves in the region of the moſt remote, and 
even unrefined antiquity. When we open the neid, we diſcover all the correctueſs, and 
the improvements, of the Auguſtan age. We meet with no contentions of heroes about a 
female ſlave; no violent ſcolding, nor abuſive language; but the Poem opens with the ut- 
moſt magnificence; with Juno, forming defigns for preventing Zaneas's eſtabliſhment in Ha, 
and Eneas himnſelf, preſented to us with all his fleet, in the middle of a ſtorm, which is 
deſcribed i in the higheſt Style of Poetry. 


Tar ſubject of the Æneid is extremely happy; ſtill more ſo, in my opinion, than either 
of Homer's Poems. As nothing could be more noble, nor carry more of Epic dignity, ſo 
nothing could be more flattering and intereſting to the Roman people, than Virgil's deriving 
the origin of their ſtate from ſo famous a hero as Eneas. The object was ſplendid in itſelf; 
it gave the Poet a theme, taken from the antient traditionary hiftory' of his own country; 
it allowed him to connect his ſubject with Homer's ſtories, and to adopt all his mythology 3 
it afforded him the opportunity of frequently glancing at all the future great exploits of the 
Romans, and of deſcribing Italy, and the very territory of Rome, in its antient and.fabu- 
lous ſtate. The eſtabliſhment of AEneas conſtantly traverſed by Juno, leads to a great di- 
verſity of events, of voyages, and wars; and furniſhes a proper intermixture of the inci- 
dents of peace with martial exploits. Upon the whole, I believe, there is no where to be 
found ſo complete a model of an Epic Fable, or Story, as 'Virgil's Zneid. Ifee'no foun- 
dation for the opinion, entertained by ſome Critics, that the Æneid is to be confidered as an 
Allegorical Poem, which carries a conftant reference to the character and reign of Avguftus 


Czfar? or, that Virgil's main defign in compofing the Aneid, was to reconcile the Ro- 


mans to the government of that Prince, who is ſuppoſed to be ſhadowed out under the cha- 
racter of Zneas. Virgil, indeed, like the other Poets of that age, takes every opportunity 
which his ſubject affords him, of paying court to Auguſtus“. But, to imagine that he car- 
ried à political plan in his view, through the whole Poem, appears to me, no more than a 
fanciful refinement. He had ſufficient motives, as a Poet, to determine him to the choice 


of his ſubject, from its being, in itſelf, both great and pleaſing; from its being ſuited to his 


genius, and its being attended with the peculiar advantages, which I mentioned above, for 
the full diſplay of poetical talents. 


UnrTrY of action is perfectly preſerved; as, from beginning to end, one main object is 
always kept in view, the ſettlement of Æneas, in Italy, by the order of the Gods. As the 
ſtory comprehends the tranſactions of ſeveral years, part of the tranſaQions are very proper» 
ly thrown into a recital made by the Hero. The Epiſodes are linked with ſufficient connec- 


tion to the main ſubject; and the Nodus, or intrigue of the Poem, is, according to the 


plan of antient machinery, happily formed. The wrath of Juno, who oppoſes herſelf to 
the Trojan ſettlement in Italy, gives rife to all the difficulties which obſtru& Zitas's under- 
taking, and connects the human with the celeſtial operations, throughout the whole work. 
Hence arife the tempeſt which throws Zneas upon the ſhore of Africa; the paſſion of Dido, 
who endeavours to detain him at Carthage; and the efforts of Turuus, who oppoſes him 

3 G : in 


* 


* As particularly in that noted paſſage of the 6th book, TT, , . | 


Hie vir, hie eſt, tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis, &c. 4 
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in war. Till, at laſt, upon a Compoſition made with Jupiter, that the Trojan name ſhall. 
be for ever ſunk in the Latin, Juno foregoes her reſeatment, and the Hero becomes victo- 


rious. 


I theſe main points, Virgil has conducted his work with great propriety, and ſhown his 
art and judgment. But the admiration due to fo eminent a Poet, muſt not prevent us from 
remarking ſome other particulars in which he has failed. Firſt, there are almoſt no cha- 
racers at all marked in the Æneid. In this reſpect, it is inſipid, when compared to the Iliad, 
which is full of characters and life. Achates, and Cloanthes, and Gyas, and the reſt of 
the Trojan heroes, who accompanied ZEneas into Italy, are ſo many undiſtinguiſhed figures, 
who/are in no way made known to us, either by any ſentiments which they utter, or any 
memorable exploits which they perform, Even Aneas himſelt is not a very intereſting 
Hero. He is deſcribed, indeed, as pious and brave; but his character is not marked with 
any of thoſe ſtrokes that touch the heart; it is a ſort of cold and tame character; and, 
throughout his behaviour to Dido, in the fourth book, eſpecially in the ſpeech which he 
makes after ſhe ſuſpected his intention of leaving her, there appears a certain hardneſs, and 
want of relenting, which is far from rendering him amiable“. Dido's own character is by 
much the beſt ſupported, in the whole Æneid. The warmth of her paſſions, the keenneſs 
of her indigoation and reſentment, and the violence of her whole character, exhibit a figure 


greatly more animated than any other which Virgil has drawn. 


- Bes1Dts this defect of character in the Æneid, the diſtribution and management of the 
ſubje& is, in ſome reſpects, exceptionable. The ZEneid, it is true, muſt be conſidered with 
the. indulgence due to a work not thoroughly, completed. The fix laſt books, are ſaid not 
to have received the finiſhing hand of the Author ; and for this reaſon, he ordered, by his 
will, the Eneid to be committed to the flames. But though this may account for incorrect- 
neſs of execution, it does not apologize for a falling off in the ſubject, which ſeems to take 
place i in the latter part of the work. The wars with the Latins are inferior, in point of dig- 
nity, to the more intereſting objects which had before been preſented to us, in the deſtruction 
of Troy, the intrigue with Dido, and the deſcent into Hell. And in thofe Italian wars, 
there is, perhaps, a more material fault ſtill, in the conduct of the ſtory. The Reader, as 
Voltaire has obſerved, is tempted to take part with Turnus againſt Eneas. Turnus, a brave 
young prince, in love with Lavinia, his near relation, is deſtined for her by general conſent, 

and highly favoured by her mother. Lavinia herſelf diſcovers no reluctance to the match: 
when there arrives a ſtranger, a fugitive from a diſtant region, who had never ſeen her, 
and who founding a claim to an eſtabliſhment in Italy upon oracles and prophecies, embroils 
the country in war, kills the lover of Lavinia, and proves the occaſion of her mother's death. 
Such a plan is not fortunately laid, for diſpoſing. us to be favourable to the Hero of the 
Poem; and, the defect might have been eaſily remedied, by the Poct's making Zneas, inſtead 
of diſtreſling Lavinia, deliver her from the perſecution of ſome rival who was odious to her, 


and to the whole country. 


Bur, notwithſtanding thoſe defects, which i it was 3 to remark, Virgil poſſeſſes 
beauties which have juſtly drawn the admiration of ages, and which, to this day, hold the 
balance in equilibrium between his fame, and that of Homer, The principal and diſtin- 


oy excelleney of Virgil, and which, in my opinion, he poſſeſſcs beyond all Poets, is 
Tenderneſs. 


"Was Bets bngewult doro? Mum lamina flexit? 
4 Num lacrymas victus dedit? Aut h. Ex. iv. 368. 
> 4 4 " 
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Tenderneſs. Nature had endowed him with exquiſite ſenſibility; he felt every affecting cir- 
cumſtance in the ſcenes he deſcribes ; and, by a ſingle ſtroke, he knows how to reach the 
heart. This, in an Epic Poem, is the merit next to ſublimity ; and puts it in an Author” $ 
power to render his Compoſition extremely intereſting to all Readers. 


Tux chief beauty, of this kind, in the Nliad, is, the intgrview of Hector with Angdromache, 
But, in the Eneid, there are many ſuch. The ſecond book is one of the greateſt maſter- 
pieces that ever was executed by auy hand; and Virgil ſeems to have put forth there the 
whole ſtrength of his genius, as tlie ſubject afforded a variety of ſcenes, both of the awful 
and tender kind. The images of horror, preſented by a city burned and ſacked in the night, 
are finely mixed with pathetic and affecting incidents. Nothing, in any Poet, is more beau- 
tifully deſcribed than the death of old Priam; and the family-pieces of Aneas, Anchiſes, 
and Creuſa, are as tender as can be conceived. In many paſſages of the Zneid, the ſame 
pathetic ſpirit ſhines ; and they have been always the favourite paſſages in that work, The 
fourth book, for inſtance, relating the unhappy paſſion and death of Dido, has been always 
moſt juſtly admired, and-abounds with beauties of the higheſt kind. The interview of ZAneas 
with Andromache and Helenus, in the third book; the Epiſodes of Pallas and Evander, of 
Niſus and Euryalus, of Lauſus and Mezentius, in the Italiau wars, are all ſtriking inſtances 
of the Poet's power of raiſing the tender emotions. For we muſt obſerve, that though the 
Fneid be an pnequal Poem, and, in ſome... places, languid, yet there are beauties ſcattered 
through it all and not a few, even in the laſt fix books. The beſt and moſt finiſhed books, 
upon the — are the . the ſecond, the 17 hs N _ ſeventh, the eighth, 


and the twelfth. 1 4 , "LET IIA 14 ATA 1 


V1irG1L's battles are far inferior to Homer's, in point of fire and ſublimity : but there 
is one important Epiſode, the deſcent into Hell, in which he has outdone Homer i in the 
Odyſſey,” by may degrees. There is nothing in all antiquity equal; in its kind, to the Axth 
bock of the Eneid. The ſcenery, and the objects are great aud ſtriking; and fill the mind 
with that ſolema awe, which was to be expeQed from a view of the inviſible world. There 


runs through the whole deſcriptiou, a certain philoſophical ſublime; which Virgil's Platonic 


Genius, and the enlarged ideas of the Auguſtan Age, enabled him to ſupport with a degree 
of majeſty, far beyond what the rude ideas of Homer's age ſuffered him to attain. With 
regard to the ſweerneſs and beauty of Virgil's numbers; throughout his r Dey 
art ſo well e _ it were needleſs to Tay in the 2 * _ 
LYK 1! C5548 | 4-46 4 1a 6 
ron the e as to > the aries merit of thefe two vu princes of Epic rn 
Homer and Virgil; the former muſt, undoubredly, be admitted to be the greater Genius; 
che latter, to be the more correct Writer. Homer was an original in his art, and diſcovers 
both the beauties, and the defects, which are to be expected in an original Author, com- 
pared with thoſe who ſucceed him; more boldneſs, more nature and cafe, more fublimity 
and force; but greater irregularities and negligencies in Compoſition. Virgil has, all along, 
kept his eye upon Homer; in many places, he has not ſo much imitated, as he has literally 
tranſlated him. The deſcription of the Storm, for inſtance, in the firſt ueid, and Zncas's 
Speech upon that occaſion, arc tranſlations from tlie fifth book of the Odyſſey; not to 
mention almoſt all the ſimilies of Virgil, which are no other than copies of thoſe of Homer. 
The pre-eminence in invention, therefore, muſt, beyond doubt, be aſeribed to Homer. As 
to the pre · eminence in judgment, though many Critics incline to give it to Virgil, yet, in my 
opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Homer, we diſcern all the Greek vivacity z in Virgil, all 
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the Roman ſtatelineſs. Homer's imagination is by much the moſt rich and copious ; Virgil's 
the moſt chaſte and correct. The ftrength of the former lies, in his power of . the 


faney ; that of the latter, in his power of touching the heart. Homer's ſtyle is more imple 
and animated ; VirgiPs more elegant and uniform. The firſt has, on many occaſions, a 
ſublimity to which the latter never attains; but the latter, in return, never ſinks below a 
certain degree af Epic dignity, which canpot ſo clearly be pronounced of the former. Not, 
however, to detract from the admiration due to both theſe great Poets, "moſt of Homer's 
defects way reaſonably be imputed, not to his genius, but to the manners of the age in which 
be lived; and for the feeble paſſages of the * . excuſe ought to be ares. that 

the Koe was left an unfiniſhed work. ä 
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LUCAN's PHARSATIALZTASS Os JERVSALEM= 
GAMOEN's LUSIAD-EENELo N- TELE MACH U!Sm— 
VOLTAIRE's | HENRIADE—MILTON"s PARADISE LOST: 


l þ | Senn ron ele e 
FTER Homer 1 eee eee e 
+ fents himſelf, is Lucan. He is a Poet who deſerves our attention, on account of 
ey peculiar mixture of great; beauties, with great faults. Though his Pharſa- 
lia diſcover t0o/ little invention, and be conducted in too hiſtorical a manner, to be account- 
ed à perfectly regular Epic Poem, yet it were the mere ſqueamiſhneſs of Criticiſm, to exclude 
it from the Epic Claſs, The boundaries, as I formerly remarked, are far from being aſcer- 
tained by any ſuch. preciſe limit, that we muſt refuſe the Epic uame to a Poem, which treats 
of great and heroic adventures, becauſe it is not exactly conformable to the plans of Homer 
and Virgil. The ſubje& of the Pharſalia carries, undoubtedly, all the Epic Grandeur and 
Dignity ;/ neither does it want unity:of object, via. the Triumph of Czfar over the Roman 
Libetty. As it ſtands at preſent, it is, indeed, brought to; no proper cloſe. But either time 
has deprived us of the laſt books, or it has been left by the Seukor an inenapletc ee 


_ Tnovcn Lucan's ſudje& de en heroic, yet I cannot aches him happy in the 
choice of it. It has two defects. The one js, chat civil wars, eſpecially when as fierce and 
- cruel as thoſe of the Romans, preſent too many ſhocking objects to be fit for Epic Poetry, 
and. give odious and diſguſting views of human nature. Gallant and honourable atchieve- 
ments, furniſh a more proper cheme for che Epic Muſe. But Lucan' Genius, it muſt be 
confeſſed, ſeems to delight in ſavage ſcenes; he dwells upon them too much; and, not con- 
tent with thoſe which his ſubject naturally furniſhed, he gocs out of his way to introduce a 
long Epiſode of Marius and n V which e RIM all the forms of atro- 
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Tux ather defect of Lucan's ſubject is, its being too near the times in which he lived. 
This is a circumſtance, as 1 obſerved in a former Lecture, always unlucky for a Poet; as it 
deprives him of the aſſiſtance of fiction and machinery ; and thereby renders his work lefs 
ſplendid and amuſing. Lucan has ſubmitted to this diſadvantage of his ſubject; and in do- 
ing ſo, has acted with more propriety, than if he had made an unſcaſonable attempt to em- 
belliſh it with machinery; for the fables of the Gods, would have made a very unnatural 
mixture with the exploits of Cæſar and Pompey ; and inſtead of raibog, ould . dimi- 
niſhed the. dignity of ſuch U and well-known facts. Me 15 


Wirz regard to characters, Lucan draws them with ſpirit, and with 3 Zut, 
though Pompey be his profeſſed Hero, he does not ſucceed in intereſting us much in his fa- 
vour. Pompey is not made to poſſeſs any high diſtinction, either for magnanimity in ſenti- 
ment, or bravery in action; but, on the contrary, is always eclipſed by the ſuperior abilities 
of Cæſar. Cato, is in truth, Lucan's favourite character; and wherever he introduces 
him, he appears to riſe above himſelf, Some of the nobleſt, and moſt conſpicuous paſſages 
in the work, are ſuch as relate to Cato either ſpeeches put into his mouth, or deſcriptions 
of his behaviour. His ſpeech, in particular, to Labienus, who urged him to enquire at the 
Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, concerning the ifſuc of the war [book ix. 364. deſerves to be 
remarked, as equal, for Moral Sublimity, to any thing that is to be found in all antiquity. 


In the conduct of the ſtory, our Author has attached himſelf too much to chronological 
order. This renders the thread of his narration broken and interrupted, and makes him 
hurry us too often from place to place. He is too digreſſive alſo ; frequently turning aſide 
from his ſubject, to give us, ſometimes, geographical deſcriptions of a country; ſometimes, 
philoſophical diſquiſitions concerning natural objects; as, concerning the African Serpents 
in the ninth book, and the ſources of the Nile in the tent. 1 


_ THERE, are, in the Pharſalia, ſeveral very poetical, and ſpirited deſeriptions. But the 
Author schief ſtrength does not lie, either in Narration or Deſcription. His Narration i is 
often dry and harſh; his, Deſcriptions are often over - wrought, and employed too upon diſ- 
agrecablc objects. - His principal merit conſiſts. in his ſentiments, which are generally noble 


and ſtriking, and expreſſed in that glowing and ardent. manner, which peculiarly diſtiaguiſhes 


him- Lucan is the moſt philoſophical, and the moſt public-ſpirited. Poet, ot all antiquity. 
He was the nephew of the famous Seneca, the Philoſopher ; was himſef a;Stoick ; and the 


ſpirit of that Philoſophy breathes throughout his Poem. We muſt obſerve too, that he is. 
the only antient Epic Poet whom the ſubject of his Poem really and deeply intereſted. Lucan 


recounted no fiction. He was a Roman, and had felt all the direful effects of the Roman 
civil wars, and of that ſevere deſpotiſm which ſucceeded the loſs of Liberty.. His high and 
bold ſpirit made him enter deeply into this ſubject, and. kindle, on many occaſions, into the 
moſt real warmth. Hence, he abounds in exclamations and apoſtrophes, which are, almoſt 
always, well-timed, and ſupported with a vivacity and fire that do him no ſmall honour. 


Bo r it is the fate of this Poet, that his beauties can never be mentioned, without their 
ſuggeſting his blemiſhes” alſo, As his principal excellency is à lively and. glowing genius, 
which appears, ſometimes,” in his deſcriptions, and very often in his ſentiments, his great 
defect in both is, want of moderation. He carries every thing to an extreme. He knows 
not where to ſtop. From an effort to aggrandiſe his objects, he becomes tumid and unna- 
tural : and it frequently happens, that where the ſecond line of one of his deſcriptions is 

| ſublime, 
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ſublime, the third, in which he meant to riſe ill high r, is perfectly bombaſt. Lucan lived 
in an age, when the Schools of the Declaimers had begun to corrupt the Eloquence, and 
Taſte of Rome. He was not free from the infection; and too often, inſtead of ſhowing 


"bs genius of the Poet, betrays the ſpirit of the Declaimer. 


On the whole, however, he is an Author of lively and original genius. His ſentiments 
are ſo high, and his fire, on occaſions, ſo great, as to atone for many of his defects; and 
paſſages can be produced from him, which are inferior to none in any Poet whatever. The 
characters, for inſtance, which he draws of Pompey and Cæſar in the firſt Book, are ma- 
ſterly ; and the compariſon of Pompey to the aged decaying oak is highly poetical : 


, 


— ——— ttotus popularibus auris 
_— plauſuque ſui gaudere theatri ; 
Nec reparare novas vires, multumque peiori 
Credere fortunz ; ſtat magni nominis umbra. 
© Qualis, frugifero quercus ſublimis in agro, 
Exuvias veteres populi, ſacrataque geſtans 
Dona ducum; nec jam validis radicibus hærens, 
Pondere fixa ſuo eſt; nudoſque per atra ramos 
Effundens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram. 
At quamvis primo nutet caſura ſub Euro, ah 
Er circum filvz firmo ſe robore tollant, ; 
Sola tamen colitur. Sed non in Cæſare tantum | 
Nomen erat, nec fama-ducis ; fed neſcia virtus 228 
Stare loco; ſoluſque pudor non vincere bello; T1 
Acer et indomitus“. —— E IL. 31. 


0 when we conſider the ihe cos of his Poem, we are obliged to pronounce, 
cat his poetical fire was not under the government of either ſound judgment, or correct 
taſte. His genius had ſtrength, but not tenderneſs; nothing of what may be called amæni- 
ty,” or ſweetneſs. In his Style, there is abundance of force; but a mixture of harſhneſs, 
and frequently of obſcurity, occafioned by his defire of exprefling himſelf in a pointed and 
unuſual manner. Compared with Virgil, he may be allowed to have more fire and higher 
ſearhinents; but in every” n ne; — Ny below . —— in purity, elegance, 
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Wich gifts and liberal bounty ſought for fame, Yet though the winds bis ruin daily threat, 
And lov'd to hear the vulgar ſhoot bis name; As every blaſt would hcave him from bis ſcat. 
In his own theatre rejoiced to fit, __ © "Though thouſand fairer trees the field ſupplies, 
. Amidſt the noify praiſes of the pit. | That rich in youthful verdure round him riſe, 
Carelefs of future ills that might betide, Fix'd in his antient ſeat, he yields to none, 
No aid he ſought to prop his falling fide, And wears the honours of the grove alon-. 
But on his former fortune much gey c. But Cazfar's greatneds, and his ſtrength was more, 
Still ſeem'd he to poſſeſs, and fill his place; Than paſt revown and antiquated power; 
But flood the Ihadow of what once he was. Tas not the fame of what he once had been, 
80, i the field vith Ceres bounty ſpread, - , Jr tales in old records or annals ſeen ; * 
Uprears ſome antient oak his rev'rend bead: - + But twas a valour, reſtleſs, unconſin "4, 
21 Cha plets, and facred gifts his boughs adorn, Which no ſueceſs could fate, nor limits bind; 
And ſpoils of war by mighty heroes worn; | "Twas ſhame; a ſoldier's ſbame, untaught 2 
Rut the firſt vigour of his root now gone, That bluſhed for SY but an ill-fought fic 
Hie ſtands dependant on his weight alone; - > La ' 
All bare his naked branches are diſplayed, Rowe. 


And with his leafleſs trunk he forms a ſhade. 
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As Statius aud Silius Italicus, though they be Poets of the Epic Claſs, are too inconſi- 
derable for particular criticiſm, I proceed next to Taſſo, the moſt l Epic Poet ji in 


Modern Ages. 


His Jeruſalem Delivered, was publiſhed in the year 1574. It is a Poem regularly and 
ſtrictly Epic, in its whole conſtruction; and adorned with all the beautics that belong to 
that ſpecies of Compoſition. The ſubject is, the Recovery of Jeruſalem from the Infidels, by 
the united powers of Chriſtendom ; which in itſelf, and more eſpecially according to the 

ideas of Taſſo's age, was a ſplendid, venerable, and heroie- enterprize. The oppoſition. of 


the Chriſtians to the Saracens, forms an intereſting contraſt. , The ſubje& produces none f 


thoſe fierce and ſhocking ſcenes of civil diſcord, which hurt the mind in Lucan, but exhi- 
bits the efforts of zeal and bravery, inſpired by an honourable object. The ſhare which re- 
ligion poſſeſſes in the enterprize, both tends to render it more auguſt, and opens 2 natural 
field for machinery, and ſublime deſcription, The action too lies in a country, and at a 

period of time, ſufficiently remote to allow an intermixture of fabulous tradition and fiction 


with true Hiſtory. 0 


In the conduct of the ſtory, Taſſo has ſhown a rich and fertile invention, which, in a 
Poet, is a capital quality. He is full of events; and thoſe tos abundantly various, and di- 
verſified in their kind. He never allows us to be tired by mere war and fighting. He fre- 
quently ſhifts the ſcene; and, from camps avd: battles, tranſports us to more pleaſing objects. 
Sometimes the ſolemnities of religion; ſometimes the intrigues of love; at other times, the 
adventures of a. journey, or even the incidents of paſtoral life, relieve and entertain the 
Reader. At the ſame time, the whole work is artfully connected, and while there is much 
variety. in the parts, there is perfect unity in the plan. The recovery of Jeruſalem is the 
object kept in view through the whole, and with it the Poem cloſes. All the Epiſodes, if 
we except that of Olindo and Sophronia, in the ſecond Book, on which I formerly paſſed a 
cenſure, are ſufficiently related to the main ſubject of the Poem. | 


THz Poem is enlivened with a variety of characters, and thoſe too both. clearly marked 
and well ſupported. Godfrey, the leader of the enterpriſe, prudent, moderate, brave; 


Tancred, amorous, generous, and gallant, and well. contraſted with the fierce and brutal 


Argantes; Rinaldo, (who is properly the Hero of the Poem, and is in part copied after Ho- 


mer's Achilles) paſſionate and reſentful, ſeduced by the allurements of Armida; but a per- 


ſonage, on the whole, of much zeal, honour, and heroiſm. The brave and bigh-minded 
Solyman, the tender Erminia, the artful and violent Armida, the maſculine Clorinda; are 
all of them well drawn and animated figures. In the characteriſtical part, Taſſo is indeed 


remarkably diſtinguiſhed ; he is, in this reſpect, ſuperior to Virgil; and NOW! to no Poet, 


except to Homer. 


He abounds very much with machinery; and in this part of the work his merit is more 
dubious. Wherever cæleſtial beings are made to interpoſe, his machinery is noble. God 
looking down upon the hoſts, and, on different occaſions, ſending an Angel to check the 
Pagans, and to rebuke the evil ſpirits, produces a ſublime effect. The deſcription of Hell 
too, with the appearance and Speech of Satan, in the beginning of the 4th book, is extreme- 
ly ſtriking ; and plainly has been imitated by Milton, though he muſt be allowed to have 
improved upon it. But the devils, the enchanters, and the conjurers, act too great a part 


throughout Taſſo's Poem; and form a ſort of dark and gloomy machinery, not pleaſing to 
the 
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the imagination. The enchanted wood, on which the Nodus, or Intrigue of the Poem, is 
made in a great meaſure to depend ; the meſſengers ſent in queſt of Rinaldo, in order that he 
may break the charm ; their being conducted by a Hermit to a Cave in the centre of the 
earth the wonderful voyage which they make to the Fortunate Iflands ; and their recover- 
ing Rinaldo from the charms of Armida and volupruouſveſs; are ſcenes which, though very 
amuſing, and deſcribed with the higheſt beauty of Poetry, yet muſt be confeſſed to caey the 
marvellous to a degree of extravagance. 


In general, that for which Taſſo is moſt liable to cenſure, is a certain romantic vein, 
which runs through many of the adventures and incidents of his Poem. The objefts which 
he preſents to us, are always great ; but ſometimes, too remote from probability. He re- 
tains ſomewhat of the taſte of his age, which was not reclaimed from an extravagant admi- 
ration of the ſtories of Knight errantry ; ſtories, which the wild, but rich and agreeable 
imagination of Arioſto, had raiſed into freſh reputation. In apology, however, for Taſſo, 
it may be ſaid, that he is not more marvellous and romantic than either Homer or Virgil. 
All the difference is, that in the one we find the Romance of Paganiſm, in the other, that - 


of Chivalry. 


Wi xx all the beauties of deſcription, and of Poetical Style, Tate ee nn 
Both his deſcriptions, and his Style, are much diverſified, and well-ſuited to each other. 
In deſcribing magnificent objects, His Style is firm and majeſtic ; when he deſcends to gay 
and pleaſing ones, ſuch as Erminia's Paſtoral Retreat in the Seventh Book, and the Arts and 
Beauty of Armida in the Fourth Book, it is ſoft and infinuating. Both thoſe deſcriptions, 
which 1 have mentioned; are exquiſite in their kind. His battles are animated, and very 
properly varicd in the incidents; interior however to Homer's, in point of ſpirit and fire. 


In his ſentiments, Taſſo is not ſo happy as in his deſcriptions. It is indeed rather by 
actions, characters, and deſcriptions,” that he intereſts us, than by the ſentimental. part of 
the work, He is far inferior to Virgil in tenderneſs. When he aims at being pathetic and 
ſentimental in his ſpeeches, he is apt to become artificial and ſtrained. 


Wirn regard to points and concelts, with which he has often been reproached, the cen- 
Ture has been carried too far. Affectation is by no means the general character of Taſſo's 
manner, which, upon the whole, is maſculine, ſtrong, and correct. On ſome- occaſions, 
indeed, eſpecially as I juſt now obſerved, when he ſeeks to be tender, he degenerates into 
forced and unnatural ideas; but theſe are far from being ſo frequent or common as has been 
ſuppoſed. Threeſcore or fourſcore lines retrenched from the Poem, would fully clear ity 1 
am perſuaded, of all ſuch exceptionable paſſages. | 


Wirn Boileau, Dacier, and the other French Critics of the laſt age, the TORT pre- 
vailed of decrying Taſſo; and paſſed from them to ſome of the Engliſh Writers. But one 
Would be apt to imagine, they were not much acquainted with Taffo; or at leaſt they muſt 
have read him, under the influence of ſtrong prejudices. For to me it appears clear, that 
the Jeruſalem is, in rank and dignity, the third regular Epic Poem in the world; and comes 
next to the Iliad and Æneid. Taſſo may be juſtly held inferior to Homer, in ſimplicity and 
in fire; to Virgil, in tenderneſs; to Milton, in daring fublimity of genius; but to no other 
he yields in any poetical talents; and for fertility of invention, variety of incidents, expreſſion 
of characters, richneſs of deſcription, and beauty of Style, I know no Poet, except the three 
juſt named, that can be — to him. ARtos ro, 
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ee the great rival. of Phil in Italian Poetry, cannot,” with any propriety, be 


dude among the Epic Writers. The fundamental rule of Epic Compodtion is, to'recount 
à heroic enterpriſe, an and to form it into a regular ſtory. Though there is a ſort of unity and 


connection in the plan of Orlando Furioſo, yet, inſtead of rendering this apparent to the 
Realer, it ſeems to have been the Author's intention to keep it out of view, by the deſultory 


manner in which the Poem i is carried on, and the perpetual interruptions of the ſeveral ſto- 


ries before they are finiſhed. Arioſto appears to have deſpiſed all regularity of plan, and to 


have choſen to'give looſe retus to 5 copious and rich, but extravagant fancy. At the ſame 


time, there'is {6 much Epic matter in the Orlando  Furioſoy that it would be improper to 
| ne it by with6ut Tome notice. It unites indeed all ſorts of Poetry; ſometimes Comic and 


trie; ſometimes light and licentious 3 at other times bighly heavic, deſcriptive, and tender. 
Whatever ſtrain the Poet aſſumes, he excells ia it. He is always maſter of his ſubject ; 
ſee ms to play Hinſelf with ity and leaves us ſometimes at a loſt to know whether he be fe= 


rious, or in jeſt. He is ſeldom dramatic; ſometimes, but not often, ſentimental; but in 


narration and deſcription, perhaps no Poet ever went beyond him, He makes every ſcene 


which he deſcyibes; and every event which he relates, paſi before our eyes; and in his ſe- 


lection of eirtumſtances, i etmincntly pictureſque. His Style is much varied, always ſuited 45 


to the Tubject, and adorned we 5 ne melodious Verb cation. 15 


* 


As the frafans edits their 1055 of Taſſo, ſo do che ue of Oi ko was 


nearly eotemporary with Taſſo, but whoſe Poem was publiſhed before the Jeruſalem! Thie 
fubje& of it, is the firft diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies by Vaſco: de Gama; an enterpriſt ſplen- 
did in its nature, and extremely intereſting, to che countrymen of Camoens, as it laid, g 
foundarton of their future wealth and conHderation ia Europe. The Poem opens iti V 


co und his fleet appearing on che ocean, betwech the Iſland Madagaſcar, and the Coaſt ot 


Ethiopia. After various attempt to land on that coaſt, they are at laſt hoſpitably received 


in the kingdom of Melinda. Vaſco, at the defire of the King, gives him an account of 


Europe, recites a poetica! hiſtory of Portugal, and relates all the adventures of the voyage, 
which had preceded the opening of the Poem; This recital takes up three Cantosy or Books. 


It is well imagined ;; contains a great many poetical beauticsz and has no defect, gxcept 
that Vaſco makes an unſeaſonable diſplay of learning to the African Prince; in frequent al- 


luſions to the Greek and Roman Hiſtories. Vaſco and bis countrymen atter ward ſet forth 
to purſue their voyage. - The ſtorms and diſtrefſes which they encounter; their arrival at 
Caltcut on the Malabar coaſt 3 their reception and adventures in that en, ang 6 at an 
their return. TEN fill up the reſt of the R 4 


4 


- 


Tax whole weeks conducted cet Mg e the @ ple . Both. the bie 5 


cidents are magnificent; and, joined with ſome wildneſs and irregularity, chere appears-.in 
the execution much poetic ſpirit, ſtrong fancy, and bold deſcription; as far as I can judge 
from tranflations, without any knowledge of the original. There is no attempt towards 


painting characters in the Poem; Vaſco is the hero, and Ft: OE FOO ined a 


* n ** n 5 


Tur machinery of the Lug is 3 not b is i termed of: ” 8 


mixture of Ohriſtian ideas, and Pagan mythology; but zt is ſo condutted, that the Pagan 
Gods appear to be the true Deities, and Chriſt and the Bleſſed Virgin, to be ſubordinate 
agents, One great ſcope of the Portugueſe expedition, our Author informs us, is 40 

| Hogs; the. DOTY and to extirpate Mahometaniſm. In this a undertik . 
3 H N 
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- - Unacquainted with the 9177 92 and * not 


e HRE TELEMACHUS or FENELON. 


the great N of the Portugueſe is Venus, !aod their great adverſary is Bacchus, whoſe 
diſpleaſure is excited, by Vaſco's attempting to rival his fame in the Indies. Councils of the 
Gods are held, in which Jupitet᷑ is introduced, as foretelling the downfal of Mabometaniſm, 
and the propagation of the Goſpel. Vaſco, in great diſtreſs from a ſtorm, prays moſt ſe- 
riouſy to Gad; implores the aid of Chriſt and the Virgin, and begs, for ſuch aſſiſtance as 


was given to the Ifraclites, when they were paſſing through the Red Sea, and to the Apoſtle 


Paul, when he was in hazard of ſhipwreck. In return to this prayer, Venus appears, who 
diiſcerning the ſtorm 40 be the work of Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and procures the 
Winds to be calmed... Such ſtrange and prepoſterous machinery, ſhows how much Authorz 
have been miſled by the abſurd opinion, that there could be no Epic Poetry without the 
Sols of Homer. Towards the end of the work, indeed, the Author gives us an awkward 
ſalvo for his whole Mythology; making the Goddeſs Thetis inform Vaſco, that the, and 
CET ROI IR c RNC UT OED ro 
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| ins of the river Ganges appearing to Emaguel, King of Portugal, in a dream, inviting 
that Prince to diſcover | his: ſecret. ſprings; and acquainting him, that he was the deſtined 
monarch for whom-the treaſures of the Eaſt were reſerved, is a happy idea. But the nobleſt 
conception of. this ſort, is in the Fifth Canto, where Vaſco is recounting to the King of 
Melinda, all the wonders which he met with in his navigation. He tells him, that when the 
fleet arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, which never before had been doubled by any na- 
_ _ vigator, there appeared to them, on a ſudden, a huge and monſtrous fantom rifing out of 
the ſea; in the midſt of tempeſts and thunders, with a head that reached the clouds, and 2 
-countenance that filled them with terror. This was the genius, or guardian, of that hi- 
therto unknown ocean. It ſpoke. to theth with a voice like thunder; menaced them, for 
iavading thoſe ſeas which he had ſo long poſſeſſed undiſturbed; and for daring to explore 
thoſe ſecrets of the deep, which never had been revealed to the eye of mortals; required 
them to proceed no farther ; if they ſhould proceed, foretold all the ſueceſſive calamities 
that were to befal them ; and then, with a mighty noiſe, diſappeared. This is one of the 


of moſt ſolemn and ſtriking pieces of machinery that ever was employed; and is ſufficient to 
8 that 3 is a Poct, ann, irregular, yerof s e a wy 1 87 


"im ien * Epic Poets, it were vnzuſt to make no Wa of the amiable Author of 
"ths Adventures of Telemachus. His work, though not compoſed in verſe, is juſtly entitled 


to be held a Poem. The meaſured poetical Proſe, in which it is written, is remarkably har- 


monious 3; and gives the Style nearly as much * the n language is capable of 
| ſupportiog, ED CINE < e | 5 


- Tas * of Ahe 3 is, in W welt A: 290 is deficient neither 5 in Epic 
e nor unity of object. The Author bas entered with much felicity into the ſpirit 
and ideas of the Antient Poets, particularly into the Antient Mythology, which retains more 
| dignity, and makes a better figure in his hands, than in thoſe of any other Modern Poet. 
His deſcriptions are rich and beautiful ; eſpecially of the ſofter and calmer ſcenes, for which 
e ms of TORIES. was beſt Cw 1: fuch a as s the incidents of ac life, the pleaſures 


215 tio — Poem, in Spaniſh, lonzo d Breil. becauſe I am 
+ 1 have made no men n of the raucans, an K TH onthe ons 


ley, in the Notes upon his Effay on Epic Poct 
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Cw, There is an inimitable ſweetaeſs and tender- 


ven n f ee ee of this d. which he has given. | 5 


1 


Tas beſt e part © of the work. is the firſt Six Books, in which pants 33 | 
his adventures to Calypſo. The narration, throughout them, is lively and intereſting. Af. 
terwards, eſpecially in the laſk twelve books, it becomes more tedious and languid; and in | 


the warlike adventures which are attempted, there is a great detect of vigour, The chief 
objection againſt, this work being claſſed with Epic Poems, ariſes from the minute details of 
virtuous policy, into, which the Author in ſome places enters ; and from the diſcourſes and 
inſtructions of Mentor, which recur upon us too often, and too much in the ſtrain of com- 
mon-place morality. Though theſe were well ſuited to the main deſign of the Author, 


_ was to form the mind of a young Prince, yet they ſeem not congruous to the nature 


of Epic Poetry; the object of which is to improve us by means of . charaſtery, and 
ſcathnents, rather than by delivering profeſſed and el inſtruction. n | 


4 Hanan of the Epic Poets have deſcribed a lefeent i into o Hell ; 1 in . proſpect they 


have given us of the inviſible world, we may obſerve the gradual refinement of men's notions, 


concerning a ſtate of future rewards and puniſhments.. The deſcent of Ulyſſes into Hell, in 


Homer's Odyiley, preſents to us a very indiſtinct and dreary ſort of ohject. The ſcene. is 
laid in the country of the Cimmerians, which is always covered with clouds and darkneſo, at 
the extremity of the ocean. When the ſpirits of the dead begin to appear, we ſcarcely know 
whether Ulyſſes is above ground, or below it. None of the ghoſts, even of the heroes, ap- 
pear ſatisfied with their condition in the other world 3. and when Ulyſſes endeavours to com- 
fort Achilles, by remiading him of the illuſtrious figure which he muſt make in thoſe regions, 

Achilles roundly tells him, that all ſuch ſpeeches are idle ; for, he om rather be a Kr. 
| e on earth, than have the command of all the dead. g | 


„ 


*. 


0 to the progreſs which the world had then made in philoſophy. The objects there 
delineated, are both more clear and diſtinct, and more grand and awful. The ſeparate 
manſions of good and of bad ſpirits, with the puniſhments of the one, aud the employments 
- and happineſs. of the other, are, finely deſcribed; and in conſiſtency with the moſt pure mo- 


rality. But the viſit which Fenelon makes Telemachus pay to the ſhades, is much more 


- philoſophical ſtill than Virgils. He employs the ſame fables and the ſame mythology ; but 

we find the antient mythology refined by the knowledge of the true religion, and adorned 

. with that beautiful enthuſiaſm, for which Fenelon was ſo diſtinguiſhed. His account of the 
_ happineſs of che juſt is an excellent nen in * 00 en and 10s een * 
- the genius and ſpirit of the Author. 1 | ol $i%%a dried as PAK, 


VoLTAIRE has given us in his Henriade, a 22 Epic Poem, in very: verſe. In - 


every performancg of that celebrated Writer, we may expect to find marks of genius ; and, 


accordiogly, that work diſcovers, in ſeveral places, that boldneſs in the conceptions, and 
That livelineſs and felicity in the expreſſion, for which the Author is ſo remarkably diſtin- 


guiſhed. Several of the compariſons, in particular, which occur in it, are both new aud 
happy But conſidered, upon the whole, I cannot eſteem it one of his chief productions; 
and am of opinion, chat he has ſucceeded infinitely better in Tragic, than in Epie Compofi- 


tion. French Verſification ſeems ill adapted to Epic Poetry; Beſides it being always fetter- 


of by rbyme, che een never ene a ſufficient degrees of . or N and 
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2 the Sixth, Book of i the Zacid, we. "licern A Rene greater © OO ot Spas corre- | 
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appears to be more capable ten een in Tragedy than of ſupporung the ſub. 
lime in Epic. Hence a feebleneſs, and ſometimes à profaic flatneſo, in the Style of the Hen- 
riade ; and whether from this, or from ſome other cauſe, the Poem often languiſhes. It 
does not ſeize the imagination ; nor intereſt ' and carry the Reader ys "on that — 


| which ought to be inſpired by a fublime 40 ne Ee dr 
RE Tur died of che Henriade,” is the triumph of Henry the e eee the 
2 League. The action of rhe Pom, properly includes only the Siege of Paris. It is in action 
ö ealy Epic in its nature; great, intereſting, and conducted with a ſufficient regard to | 
unity, and all the other critical rules. But it is liable to both the defects which I before re- 
i marked" in Lucan's Pharſalia. It is founded wholly on civil wars; and preſents to us thoſe 
o&ivis and deteſtable objects of maffucres and aflafiinations, which throw a gloom over the 
© Poem," It is alſo, like Lucan" 55 of too recent a date, and comes too much within the bounds 
of 3 hiſtory- 10 remedy this Taft defect, and to remove che appearance of being 
« mere hiſtorian, Voltaire has choſen to mix fiction with truth. The Poem, for inſtance, 
opens with « voyage of Henry's to England, and an interview between him and Queen Eli- 
zaberk ʒ though every one knows that Henry never was in England, and that theſe two 
|  Ulnftribus perſonages never met. In facts of ſuch public notoriety, a fiction like this thocks 
"I the Reader, and forms an unnatural and ill-ſorted mixture with hiftorical-tyurh,' The Epi- 
| ode was cotitrived, in order to give Hehry an opportunity of recounting the former tranſ- 
action of the civil wars, in {mication of the retitul which Eneas makes to Dido in the Aneid. 
But the imftation was injudicious. Eneas might, with propriety, relate to do, trunſue- 
"tors sf Which ſhe was either entirely ignorant, or had acquired' only an im know- 
ledige by flying reports. But Queen Hfabeth could hot but be n to be _— 
Moo PE or Br 4.1 ne rec; Apgrentiryr 05 e 


Ix order to embelliſh his ſubject, Voltaire has choſen to nouns a great deal of — 
_ Here alſo, I am obliged to cenſure his conduct; for the machinery, which he chiefly em- 
-ptoys, ot the worſt kind, and the Teaft fuited to an Epie Poem, that of allegorical beings. 
Diſcord, Cunning, and Love, appear as perſonages, mix with the human actors, and make 
a ebuftderable figure in the intrigue of the Poem. This is contrary-to every rule of rational 
eriticiſm. Ghoſts, Angels, and Devils have popular belief on their ſide, and can be con- 
- ceived us exiſting. But every one knows, that allegorical beings are no more than repreſen- 
tation of human diſpofitions and paſſions, They may be employed like other Perſonifications 
aud Figures of Speech ; or in a Poem, that is wholly allegorical, they may occupy the chief 
place. They are there in their native and proper region; but in a Poem which relates to hu- 
"min tranfactions, as I Had occafion before to remark, when ſuch beings are deſcribed as 
acting along with men, the imagination is confounded ; it is divided 8 
IR and rats not on al to 1 | 
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| - which he alſo employs, is of a better kind, and: poſſeſſes real dignity. The fineſt paſſage in 
tlie Henriade, indeed one of the ſineſt that occurs in any Poem, is the proſpect of the in- 

- viſible world, which St. Louis gives to Henry in a dream, in the Seventh Canto. Death 

- bringing the ſouls of the departed in ſacceflion before God; their aſtoniſhment when arriv- 
ing from all different countries and religious ſects, they are brought into the divine preſence; 
hen they find their ſuperſtitions to be falſe, and have the truth unveiled to them; the 
palace of the Deſtinies opened to Henry, and the proſpect of his ſucceſſors which is there 


Siven him; are * and * * and do honour to the genius of Voltaffe. 
| | | | Tuovon 
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Tuovean ſome of the Epiſodes in this Poem are gropenly extended, yet the; narration is, 
on the whole, too general F the events are too much crowded, and ſuperficially related 
which. is, doubtleſs,. one cauſe of the Poem making a faint impreſſion. The ſtrain. of ſen» 
timent which runs through it, is high and noble. Religion, appears, on every occaſion, 
with great and proper luſtre; and the Author breathes that ſpirit of n 10 tolers- 
tion, which i is PERS in all his works. l * 


N 833 of who it remains now to ſpeak, has chalked out for Binſcif a dev, | and 


very extraordinary road, in Poetry. As ſoon as we open his, Paradiſe Loſt, we find our- 
ſelves introduced all at once into an invifible world, and ſurrounded with celeſtial and in- 
fernal beings. Angels and Devils, are not the. machinery, but. principal AQors, jo the 


Poem; and what, in any other compoſition, would be the marvellous, is here only the na- 


tural courſe of events. - A ſuhject ſo remote from the affairs of this world, may furniſh 
ground to thoſe who. think ſuch diſcuſſions material, to bring it into doubt, whether Para- 


diſe Loſt can properly be claſſed among Epic Poems. By whatever name it is to be called, 


it is, undoubtedly, one of the higheſt efforts of poetical genius; and in one great character: 
iſtic of the Epic Poem, Majeſty and rn. it is. fully equal to Wl that bear that name. 


« {© 


How = he 8 was altogether hana in the tn of his fubjee, way be ao 


ed. It has led him into very difficult. ground. Had he taken a ſubject that was more hu» 
man, and leſs. theological z that was more connected with the occurrences. of life, and 
afforded a greater diſplay of che characters and paſſions of men, his Poem would, perhaps, 
have, to the bulk of Readers, been more pleaſiug and attractive. But the ſubje& which he 


has chdſca, ſuited. the daring ſublimity of his genius“. It is a ſubject for which Milian aſone 


was fitted; and in the conduct of it, he has ſhown. a ſtretch. both of imagination and inventi- 


an, which is perfectly wonderful. It is aſtoniſhing how, from. the few hints given us in the 
Sacred Scriptures, he was able to raiſe ſo complete and regular a: ſtructure; aud to fill his 


Poem with ſuch a variety of incidents. Dry and harſh paſſages ſometimes occur. The Au- 


thor appears, upon ſome occaſions, a Metaphyſician and a Divine, rather than a Poet, But 
the general tenor of his work is intereſting 3 he, ſeizes. and fixes the imagination; engages, 


elevates, and affects us as we proceed; which is always a ſure teſt. of merit in an pie Com- 


poſition The artful change of his objects; the ſcene laid now in Earth, now in Hell, and 


now in Heaven, affords a ſufficient diverſity ; while unity of plan is, at the ſame time per- 
feftly ſupported.. We have {till life, and calm ſcenes, in the employments of Adam and 
Eve in Paradiſe; and we have buſy ſcenes and great Actions, in the enterpriſe of Satan, and 


the wars of the Angels. The innocence, purity, and amiableneſs of our rſt parents, op- 


poſed to the pride and ambition of Satan, furniſhes a happy contraſt, that reigns. through 


out the * Poem 3; only the Concluſion, as | before tnt, is too eit far Epic Poetry. | 
Tas nature of the ſubject did not admit any great diſplay.of charaQers 3 but fach as could 


be introduced, are ſupported with much propriety. Satan, in particular, makes a ſtriking 
figure, and is, indeed, the beſt drawn character in the Poem. Milton has not deſcribed 
him, ſuch-as. we ſuppoſe an infernal ſpirit to be. He bas, more ſuitably to his on pur- 


| poſe, given him a Oman; that is, a mixed e not e void of ſome good 


. ? 8 qvalities. 

„ He A to have been well acquainted with his own . and to know what it wis that nature had beſtowed upon 

© him more hountifally than upon others; the power of diſplaying the vaſt, illuminating the ſplendid, - enforcing the u- 

* 8 darkening the - art te ane, ide the Ga, He Wee eboſe a. ſubject. on which too much could not 
de ſald ; on which he might cenſure of extravagance.” y 
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qualities. He is brave and faithful to his troops. In the midit of his impiety, he is not 
without remorſe. He is even touched with pity for our firſt parents; and juſtifies himſelf 

in his deſfign againſt them, from the neceffity of his ſituation. He is actuated by ambition 
and'reſentment, rather than by pure malice: ' In ſhort, ' Milton's Satan is no worſe than 
many a conſpirator or factious chief, that makes a figure in hiſtory. The different charac- 
ters of Beelzebub, Moloch, Belial, are exceedingly well painted in thoſe eloquent ſpeeches 
-  ' which they make, in the Second Book. The good Angels, though always deſcribed with 
dignity and propriety, have more uniformity than the infernal Spirits in their appearance; 

7 though among them, too, the mild condeſcenſion of Raphael, and the tried fidelity of Ab- 


> 


| del, form proper characteriſtical diſtinftions. The attempt to deſcribe God Almighty him- 
| ſelf, and to recount dialogues between the Father and the-Son, was too bold and arduous, 
and is that wherein our Poet, as was to have been expected, has been moſt unſucceſsful. 
4 With regard to his human characters; the innocence of our firſt” parents, and their love, 
are finely and delicately painted. In ſome of his ſpeeches to Raphael and to Eve, Adam is, 
perhaps, too knowing and refined for his ſituation. Eve is more diſtinctly characteriſed. 

Her gentleneſs, modeſty, and frailty, mark very expreſſively a female character. 1 


Mit ron's great and diſtinguiſhing excellence is, his ſublimity. In this, perhaps, he ex- 
cells Homery as there is no doubt of his leaving Virgil, and every other Poet, far behind 
him. Almoſt the whole of the Firſt and Second Books of Paradiſe Loſt, are continued in- 
ſtances of the higheſt fublime. The proſpect of Hell and of the fallen Hoſt, the appearance 
and behaviour of Satan; the conſultation" of the infernal Chiefs, and Saran's flight through 
Chaos t6 the borders of this world, diſcover the moſt lofty ideas that ever entered into the 
4 | conception of any Poet. In the Sixth Book alſo, there is much grandeur, particularly in 
| 5 the appearance of the Mcffiab; though ſome parts of that book are cenſurable z and the 
3 wWitticiſms of the Devils upon the effect of their artillery, form an intolerable blemiſh.' Mil- 
3 ton's ſublimity is of a different kind from that of Homer. Homer's is generally accom- 
3 panied with fire and impetuoſity; Milton's poſſeſſes more of a calm and amazing grandeur. 
£ Homer warms and hurries us along; Milton fixes us in g ſtate of aſtoniſhment and elevation. 
Homer* fublitity appears moft in the deſcription of Actions; Milton's, i that of wonder- 
ful aud ſtupendous objects. a ER LET 65450) n feet the 
Bor though Milton is moſt diſtinguiſhed for bis ſublimity, yet there is alſo much of the 
beautiful, che tender, and the pleaſing, in many parts of his work. When the ſcene is laid 
in Paradiſe, the imagery is always of the moſt gay and ſmiling kind. His deſcriptions ſhow 
an uncommonly fertile imagination; and in his ſimilies, he is, for the moſt part, remarka- 
bly Happy. They are ſeldom improperly introduced; ſeldom either low, or trite. They 
' generally prefent to us images” taken from the ſublime or the beautiful claſs of objects; if 
"they have any faults, it is their alluding too frequently to matters of learning, and to fables 
ok antiquity. In the latter part of Paradiſe Loft, there muſt be confeſſed to be a falling off. 
Wich the fall of our firſt parents, Milton's genius ſeems to decline. Beauties, however, : 
"there are, in the concluding Books, of the tragic kind. The remorſe and contrition of 
the guilty pair, and their lamentations over Paradiſe, when they were obliged to leave it, 
"are very moving. The laſt Epiſode of the Angel's, ſhowing Adam the fate of his poſterity, 
ue 


8 n happily imagined; but, in many places, the execution is languie. 
tt 5 VIII Tos language and verſification have high merit. His Style is full of majeſty, and 
RW wonderfully adapted to his ſubject. His blank verſe is harmonious and diverſified, and 
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affords the moſt complete example of the, elevation, which our language i is capable, of at» 
taining by the force of numbers. It does not flow like the French verſe, in tame, regular, 
uniform melody, which ſoon. tires the car; but is ſometimes ſmooth and flowing, ſometimes 
rough z/ varied in its.cacence,. and intermixed with diſcords, ſo as to, ſuit the ſtrength and 
freedom of Epic Compoſition. Neglected and proſaic lines, indeed, we ſometimes meet 
withs; but, in, a work fa. long. and in the main ſo harmonious, thely may eee 


On che whole Fance Loch is a Poem thas abounds with beauties of every kind, and 
that juſtly entitles. its Author to a degree of fame not inferior to any Poet z though it muſt 
be alſo, admitted to have many incqualities. It is the lot of almoſt every high and, daring 
not to be uniform and correct. Milton is too frequentiy theological and metaphy- 
ſicat;z ſometimes; harſh in his language ; often too technical in his words, and affectedly 
oſtentatious of his learning. Many of his faults muſt be attributed to the pedantry of the 
age in which he lived. He diſcovers a vigour, a graſp. of genius equal to every ching that 
b ee ſometimes he riles above e Poet, ab other times s he falls much below Mie 
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and uſeful entertainment, and judged: worthy of careful and ſerious diſcuſſton. 
* | According as it is employed. upon the light and the gay, or upon the grave and 
affecting incidents of human life, it divides itſelf into the two forms. of Comedy or Tra- 
gedy. But as great and ſerious objects. command more attention than little. and lu-- 
dicrous ones; as the fall of a hero intereſts the public more than the marriage of a private 
perſon; Tragedy has been always held a more dignified entertainment than Comedy- The 
one reſts upon the high paſſions, the virtues, crimes, and ſufferings. of. mankind The other 
on their humours, follies, and pleaſures. Terror and pity. are the great inſtruments of 
the former; ridicule is the ſole inſtrument of the latter. Tragedy ſhall. therefore be the 
object of our fulleſt diſcuſſion. This and the following Lecture ſhall be W han it; 


after which I ſhall treat of what is peculiar to Comedy- 


D Poetry has, among all civilized nations, W rational 


eta as an exhibition of 3 * ee in ſo — 26ilh 
of the moſt trying and critical ſituations of life, is a noble idea of Poetry. - Iris . direct 
imitation of human manners and actions. For it does not, like the Epic Poem, exbibit cha- 
racters by the narration and deſcription of the Poet; but-the Poet diſappears ; and. the per- 
ſonages themſelves are ſet before us, acting and ſpeaking what is ſuitable to their characters. 
Hence, no kind of writing is ſo great a trial of the Author's: profound knowledge of the 
4 ; | | buman 
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unless virtuous emotions be awakened within us. Every Poet finds, that it is impoſiible to 


the perſon who is to be the odject of it, in the colours ot vice and depravity. He may, in- 


preſenting vice us fully triumphant, and happy, in the cataſtrophe of the Piece. Even when 


inpropricties, though they may fail of placing virtue preciſely in the due point of light, 
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purge our paſſions. by means of pity and terror. This is ſomewhat obſcure. Various ſenſes 
_ Have been put-upon his words, and much altercation has followed among his — hel 


Wer ke Mes 1 grmarrIegy W e , | 5 


ing ſtory, and that he conduct it in a natural and probable manner, For we muſt obſerve, 


1 „ E * 


human heart. Ne kind of writing has fo onen poser, when happily executed, as 
the Krongeſt emotions. It is, or ought to be, a mirror in which we behold ourſelves, and 
the evils to which we are expoſed; a faithful copy of the eee n * m_ 


A Tragedy is a high an diſtinguiſhed ade et eaten tor alſo,” ma 15 an 
ſtrain and ſpirit, it is favourable to virtue. Such power hath virtue happily over the hu- 
nan mind, by the wiſe and gracious conſtitution of our nature, that as admiration cannot 


raifed in Epic Poetry, fo neither id Tragie Poetry can our paſſions be ſtrongly moved, 


intereſt us in any character, without repreſenting that character as worthy and honourable, 
though it may not be perfect: and that the great ſecret for raifing indiguation, 8 co paint 


deed, nay, he muſt, repreſent the virtuous as ſometimes unfortunate, / becauſe this is often 
the caſe in real life; but he will always ftudy to engage our hearts in their behalf; and 
though they may be deſcribed as unproſperous, yet there is no inſtance of a Tragic Poet re- 


bad men ſucceed in their deſigns, puniſhment is made always to attend them; and miſery 
of one kind or other, is ſhown to be unavoidably connected with guilt. Love and admi- 
ration of virtuous characters, compaſſion for the injured and the diſtreſſed, and indignation 
againſt the Authors of their ſufferings, are the ſentiments moſt generally excited by Tragedy. 
And, therefore, though Dramatic Writers may ſometimes, like other Writers, be guilty of 


yet no reaſonable perſon can refuſe Tragedy to be a moral ſpecies of Compoſition. Taking 
Tragedics complexly, I am fully perſuaded, that the impreſſions left by them upon the mind, 
are, on the whole, favourable to virtue and good diſpoſitions. _ And, therefore, the zcal 
which ſome pious, men have ſhown againſt the entertainments of the Theatre muſt reſt only 
upon the abuſe of Comedy; which, — has e en been ſo great as to juſtify very 
ſevere cenſures Nee „ | . 


Tar lm Ariſtonte-gizes of the aekgn of 3 is, — it is 5 


Wichout entering into any controverſy upon this head, the intention of Tragedy may, I 
think, be more ſhortly. and clearly defined, To improve our virtuous ſenſibility. If an Au- 
thor intereſts us in behalf of virtue, forms us to compaſſion for the diſtreſſed, inſpires us 
witty proper ſentiments, on beholding the viciſſitudes of life, and, by means of the concern 
which he raiſes for the misfortunes of others, leads us to guard againſt errors, 1 


In 3 to this end, the Grſ requiſe is, eee en avis and «41 ap 


that the aural and the probable muſt always be the baſis of Tragedy; and are infinitely. morc 

-efſemtial there, than in'Epic Poetry. The object of the Epic Poet, is to excite our admira- 
Non by the recital of heroic adventures; and a much ſlighter degree of probability is required 
When admiration is concerned, than when the tender paſſions are intended to be moved. 
The imagination, in the former caſe, is exalted, accommodates itſelf to the Poet's idea, and 
can adult the marvellous, without being ſhocked. But Tragedy demands a ſtricter imita- 
ann hs *-1 | . p 7d | A : 90 tion 
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don of the life and aQions of men. For the end which it purſues is, not ſo much to ele» 
vate the imagination, as to affect the heart; and the heart always judges more nicely than 
the imagination, of what is probable. Paſſion can be raiſed, only by making the impreflions_ 
ot nature, and of truth, upon the mind. By introducing, therefore, any wild or roman- 
tic cireumſtarices into his Story, the Poet never fails to Err en 


__ rc eh main effect A 


Tuts principle, which is founded on the cleareſt reaſon, close from Tragedy all . 
A n or fabulous intervention of the Gods. Ghoſts have, indeed, maintained their place z 
as being ſtrongly founded on popular belief, and peculiarly ſuited to heighten the terror of 
Tragic Scenes. Bur all unravellings of the Plot, „dieb turn upon the interpoſition of Dei- 
ties, ſuch as Euripides employs in ſeveral of his plays, are much to be condemned; both as 


clumſy and inartificial, and as deſtroying the probability of the Story. This mixture of ma- 


hops dar Addon, menen a blemiſh in che Antient Theatre. he: 


Is order to promote that impreffion of probability which is ſo neceflary to ho ſuceels of 
Tragedy, ſome Critics have required, that the ſubje& ſhould never be « pure fiction —_— 


by the Poet, hut built on real hiſtory, or known facts. Such, indeed, were generally, if 
not always, the ſubjeQs of the Greek Tragedians. But I cannot hold this to be a matter of 
any great conſequence. It is proved by experience, that a fictitious tale, if properly con- 
ducted, will melt the heart as much as any real hiſtory. In order to our being moved, it is 
not neceſſary, that the events related did actually happen, provided they be ſuch,” as might 
eafily have happened in the ordinary courſe of nature. Even when Tragedy borrows its mu- 
terials from Hiſtory, it mixes many a fictitious circumſtance. The greateſt part of Readers 
neither know, nor enquire, what is fabulous or what is hiſtorical, in the ſubject. They at- 
tend only to what is probable, and are touched by events which reſemble nature. Accord - 
_ ingly, ſome of the moſt pathetic Tragedies are entirely fictitious in the ſubject ; ſuch as Vol- 
 taire's Zaire and Alzire, the Orphan, Douglas, the Fair Penitent, neee 


Wumpmmn the fbjeR: be of the meal en Hape Aid, that on which moſt ELL - 
renderiog the incidents in a Tragedy probable, and, by means of their probability affecting, 
is the conduct, or management of the Story, and the connection of its ſeveral parts... To 
regulate this conduct, Critics have laid down the famous rule of the three Unities 3 the im- 
portance of which, it will be neceſſary to diſcuſs. But, in order to do this with more ad- 
vantage, it will be neceflary, that we firſt look backwards, and trace the riſe RR -Y 
Tragedy, which will give n to ſeveral things relating © to the Pom ei 


Tua, like other arts, wins in its beginnings, 4. cans imperfect; ce 
Greeks, from whom our Dramatic Entertainments are derived, the origin of Tragedy was 
no other than the Song which was vont to be ſung at the feſtival of Bacchus. A goat was 
the ſacrifice offcred to that God; after the ſacrifice, the Prieſts, with the company that join- 


ed them, ſung hymns in honour of Bacchus; and from the name of the victim, * Goat, ; 


joined with n a Songs n aroſe the word, Trngjonys if 


Tuxer Hymns, or Lyric Poems, were ſung ſomerimes by the whole company, bo 
by ſeparate bands, anſwering alternately to each other making what we call a Chorus, with 
its Strophes and Antiſtrophes. In order to throw ſome variety into this entertainment, und 
to relieve the Singers, it was thought proper to introduce a perſou who, between the Songs, 


ſhould make a recitation in Verſe.” Theſpis who lived about 536 years before * Chriſtian 
| 31 4005 era, 
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ra, wade! this innovation; and, as it was reliſhed, Eſchytus, auen go years altedbim;. 


aud who is properly the father of Tragedy, went a ſtep farther,” introduced a Dialogue be- 


tween two perſons, or Actors, in which he contrived to interweave ſome intereſting Story, 


and brought his actors on a Stage, adorned: with proper ſcenery and decorations. All that 
theſe Actors recited, was called Epiſode, or additional Song ; and the Songs of the Chorus 


. were made to relate no longer to Bacchus, their original ſubject, but to the Story in which 


the Actors were concerned. This began to give the Drama a regular form, which was ſoon 


after brought to perfection, by Sophocles and Euripides. It is remarkable, in how ſhort a 


ſpace of time Tragedy grew up among the Greeks, from the rudeſt beginnings to its moſt 
perfect ſtate· For Sophocles the greateſt and moſt correct of all the Tragie Poets, — 
_ 24 Fre ee and was little more than eee weben cad 


3 


N Frox IRR which I kive now given, it appears, thine! the Chorus was the baſis or 
foundation” of the ancient Tragedy. It was not an ornament added to it; or a contrivance 


deũgned to render it more perfect; but, in truth, the Dramatic Dialogue was an addition to 


the Chorus, which was the original entertainment. In proceſs of time, the Chorus, from 
being the principal, became only the acceſſory in Tragedy; till at laſt, in Modern Tragedy, 
it has diſappeared altogether z which ITY diſtinRion ge the n and the 
dee e 5 825 X e . 
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4 Pars: 1 va riſe to a . much ads: voce the i the das 
and the Moderns, whether the Drama has gained, or has ſuffered,” by the abolition of the 
Chorus. It muſt be admitted, that the Chorus tended to render Tragedy both more magnifi-» 
cent; and more inſtructive and moral. It was always the moſt Sublime and Poetical part of 
the work; and being carried on by ſinging, and accompanied with Muſic, it muſt, no doubt, 
have diverſified the Entertainment greatly, and added to its ſplendour. 'The Chorus, at the 
ſame time, conveyed conſtant leſſons of Virtue. It was compoſed of ſuch perſons as might 


_ moſt naturally be ſuppoſed preſent on the occaſion; inhabitants of the place where the ſcene 


was laid, often the companions of ſome of the principal actors, and, erefore, in ſome degree . 
intereſted in the iflue of the action. This company, which, in the days of Sophocles, was 
reſtricted to the number of fifteen perſons, was conſtantly on the Stage, during the whole 
performance, mingled in diſcourſe with the actors, entered into their concerns, ſuggeſted 
counſel aud advice to them, moraliſed on all the incidents that were going on, and, during 
the intervals of the action, ſung their Odes, or Songs, in which they addrefled the Gods, 
prayed for fucceſs to the ee er ee _ vpn ne: i and — 1 


and moral ſentiments®. 


a 


V's Bor, e the Anne which eee by means of the vs the 
inconveniencies on the other ſide are fo great, as to render the modern practice of exclud- 
og the Chorus, far more eligible upon the * For if a natural and ee ee imitation 


rar of 


„ge of the Chor is thus en by n * The Attn ſen an aQtor's part, 
. Attoris partes Chorus, officumque virije > Defend the virtuous, andadviſe-with art; 
; | Defendat; neu quid aedios intercinat aftys, Boer the choleric, and the proud appeaſe, - 
' non conducat et, hæreat apte, Aud the ſhort feaſts of frugal tables praiſe ; 
_ Applauc the juſtice of well governed ſtates, 
And peace triumphant with her open gates. 
Intruſted ſecrets let them ne'er betray, 
But to the righteous Gods with — nn OM : 


bortis favcatgque, et concilietur amicis, 
t regat irgfos, ct amet peccatetimentes : pi 
Fu Gt plas mens: brevis; ile falubrem. * 
uſticiam, Tegeſque, & apertls otia portis. 


mie tegat commilly; deoſque precetur, et oret 1 returning ſm op Mich 

— £ mulcris, | abeat fortuna ſuperbis. A worth, and impious pride = b; 

9 ne * "Dx AxT. Pozr. 193. Yet let their ſongs with apt coherence join, © 
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af human actions be the chief end of the Drama, no other perſons ought to be dds on 
the Stage, chan thoſe who are neceſſary to the Dramatic action. The introduction of an 
adventitious company of perſons, who have but a flight concern in the buſineſs of the pl | 
is unnatural in itfelf, embarraſſing to the Poet, and, though it may render the 9 
ſplendid, tends, undoubtedly, to render it more cold and unintereſting,” becauſe more un- 
like a real tranſaction. The mixture of Muſic, or Song, on the part of the Chorus, with 
the Dialogue carried on by the Actors, is another unnatural circumſtance, removing the 5 
repreſentation ſtill farther from the reſemblance of life. The Poet, beſides, is ſubjected to 
innumerable difficulties, in ſo contriving his plan, that-the preſence of the Chorus, during 
all the incidents of the Play, ſhall conſiſt with any probability. The ſcene muſt be couſtant- 
ly, and often abſurdly, laid in ſome public place, that the Chorus may be ſuppoſed to have 
free acceſs to it. To many things that ought to be tranſacted in private, the Chorus muſt 
over be witneſſes ; they muſt be the confederates of both parties, who come ſucceſſively upon 
the Stage, and who are, perhaps, conſpiring againſt each other. In ſhort,” the manage- 
ment of a Chorus is an unnatural confinement ta a Poet; it requires too great a ſacrifice of 
probability in the conduct of the action; it has too much the air of a theatrical decoration, 
to be confiſtent with that appearance of reality, which a Poet muſt ever preſerve in order to 
move our paſſions. The origin of Tragedy, among the Greeks, we have ſeen, was a'choral 
Song, or Hymn, to the Gods. There is no wonder, therefore, that on the Greek'Srgeirfſo 
long maintained. poſſeſſion. But it may confidently, I think, be afferted, that if, inſtead of 
the Dramatic Dialogue having been ſuperadded to the Chorus, the Dialogue irlelf had deen > 
ans firſt i * the Chorus would, in that __ never er been thought of. r 

Ons _ Tam of opinion, might ſtill be 3 of the 4 G and N be” a 
e improvement of the Modern Theatre; if, inſtead of that unmeaning, and often 
improperly choſen Muſic, with which the Audience is entertained in the intervals between 
the acls, a Chorus were then to be introduced, whoſe Muſic and Songs, though forming no 
part of the play, ſhould have a relation to the incidents of the preceding act, and to the dif- 
poſitions which thoſe incidents are preſumed to have awakened in the Spectators. By this . 
means, the tone of paſſion would be kept up without interruption; and all the good effects 
of the antient Chorus might be preſerved, for inſpiring proper ſentiments, and for increafing 
the morality of the Performance, without thoſe inconveniencies which aroſe from the Chorus 
forming a conſtituent part of the Play, and mingling e 2 unoaturally; vid 
* ane. of: the e | 5 
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Ann the view which 3 we have talpeni of the riſe of Tragedy, » and of the nature is the ; 
2 Chorus, with the advantages and inconveniencies attending it, our way is cleared 
for examining, with more advantage, the three Unities of Action, Place, and Time, which 
have e been cms: as eſſential to the proper conduct of the Dramatic Fable. 


_ Or theſe three the firſt, Uoity of Action, i is, beyond idube, far hd moſt important. Ia 
treating of Epic Poetry, I have already explained the nature of it ; as conſiſting in a relation 
which all the incidents introduced bear to ſome deſigu or effect, ſo as to combine naturally i in- 
to one whole. This unity of ſubject is ſtill more eſſential to Tragedy, than it is to Epic 
Poetry. For a multiplicity of Plots, or Actions, erowded ioto fo ſhorts ſpace as Tragedy 
allows, muſt, of neceffity, diſtract the attention, and prevent paſſion from rifing to any height. 
Nothing, therefore, is worſe conduct in a Tragic Poet, than to carry on two independent ac- 
e the ſame n che effect of which js, that the mind 5 ſuſpended and divided 

. KB | | hevrren | 
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TRAGEDY. 
derween them, .cannoz, give. iuſelf up entirely either te the 09%, ere . There max, 


1 indeed, be ynder-plots ; that is, the perſons igtroduced, may have different pprfuis and de- 
32 | figns 3 but the Pocr's art muſt be ſhows in managing thoſe, ſo'as to render them fubſervient 
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do the main ation. They ov to be connected with the cataſtrophe of the Play, and to 

: conſpire in bringing it forward, If there he any intrigue which ſtands ſeparate and inde- 

| pendent, and which may be left out without affecting the unravelling of the Plot, ve may 

|  .. always conclude this 10 be a faulty violation of Unity. Such Epiſodes arc not permitted 
here, ag in Epic Poetry... FF 


Wies have a Qlear example of this defect in Me. Addiſon's Cato. The ſubjeft of this Tra- 
gedy is, the dearth of Cato; and a very noble perſonage Cato is, and ſupported by the Au- 
thor with much-dignity- But all the love ſcenes in the Play ; the paſhon of Cato“ two ſons 
for Lucia, and that of Juba for Cato's daughter, are mere Epiſodes 3 have no connection 

RES Vith che principal action, and no effect ypon it.. The Author thought his ſubject too bar- 
1 ren in incidents, and in order to diverſify it, he has given us, as it were, by the bye, a 

N. hiſtory of che amours that were going on in Cato's family ; by which he hath both broken 
the Unity of his ſubject, and formed a very unſcaſonable junction of gallantry, with the 
high ſentiments, and public ſpirited paſſions which predominate in other parts, and which 


the Play was chicfly deſigned to diſplay. 


W muſt take care not to confound the Unity of che Action with the Simplicity of the 
Unity, and Simplicity, import different things in Dramatic Compoſition. The Plot 
is faid to be Simple, when a ſmall number of incidents are introduced into it. But it may 
de implex, as the Critics term it, that is, it may include a confiderable number of perſons 
and events, and yet. not he deficient in Unity, ; provided all the incidents be made to tend 
towards the principal object of che Play, and be properly connected with it. All the Greek 
| ies. not only maintain Unity in the Action, but are remarkably Simple in the Plot; 
: ro fach a degree, indeed, as ſometimes to appear to us 00 naked, and deſtitute of intereſt- 
| - — jngeyents, In the OEdipus Coloneus, for inſtance, of Sophocles, the whole ſubjact is no 
Bet i more than this: OEgipus, blind and miſerable, wanders to Athens, and wiſhes to die there; 
Cereog, and his ſon Polynices, artive at the ſame time, and endeavour, ſeparately, to perſuade 
Fax, the-old man to return to Thebes, each with a view to his own: intereſt 3 he will not go; 
Theſcus, the king of Athens, protects him ; and the play ends with his death. In the Phi- 
loctetes of the ſame Author, the Plot, or Fable, is nothing more than Ulyſſes, and the fon of 
12 Achilles, ſtudying to perſuade the diſeaſed Philoctetes to leave his uninhabited iſland, and 
2 380 with chem w Troy which he refuſes to do, till Hercules, whoſe arrows he poſſeſſed, 
Seen from Heaven and commands him. Tet theſe ſimple, and ſeemingly barren ſub- 
. jects, are wrought up with ſa much art by Sophocles, as to become very tender and affecting. 


Auen the Moderns, much greater variety of events has been admitted into Tragedy. 
7 It has become more the theatre of paſſion than it was among the Antients. A greater diſplay 
characters is attempted ; more intrigue and action are carried on ; our curioſity is more 

awakened, and more intereſting firuations ariſe. This variety is, upon the whole, an im- 


prosement on Tragedy - ir renders the entertainment both more animated, and more inſtruc- 

miez and when kept within due bounds, may be perfectly confiſtent with unity of ſubject. 
3 But the Poet muſt, at the fame time, beware of not deviating too far from Simplicity, in the 
4 4 by conſtruction of his Fable. For if he overcharges it with Action and Intrigue,” it becomes 


perplexed and embarraſſed ; and, by conſequence, loſes much of its effect. Congreve's 


. * | | * 
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«« Mouroiag Bride,” a Trahedy, otherwiſe far from being void of merit, fails inthisreſpedt ; 
ud may be given as an inſtance of one ſtanding in perfect oppoſition to the ſimplicity of the 
antient Plots. The incidents ſucceed one another too rapidly, The Play is too full of bui- 


fineſs. It is difficult for the mind to follow and comprehend. the whole ſeries of events: 


and, what is the greateſt fault of all, the cataſtrophe, which ought nomad) to * r and 
Wm mem aba . ; 


, +1 


Unity of Action muſt not only be ſtudicd. in che general conftrution of the Fable, or 
Play but muſt retzulate the feveral ads and ſcenes, we OY 


| Tux divifion of every Play, into Five AG, | has no owe Foundation — 
pratice, yd the menen | | 


1 


Neve minor, new fr quine produio ade Wh. 12G IO ITS: . 
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U is a diviſion purely n There is 8 in the „ which 
fixes this number rather than any other; and. it had been much better if no ſuch number had 
been aſcertained, but every Play had been allowed to divide itſelf into as many parts, or in- 


| my as the ſubject naturally pointed out. On the Greek Stage, whatever may have been 
the caſe on the Roman, the diviſion. by Ach was totally unknomn. The word, Act never 
once occurs in Ariſtotle's, Poctics, in which he defines exactiy every part of the Drama, and 
divides i it into the beginning, the middic, and che end; or,, in his on words, into the Pro- 


logue, the Epiſode, and the Exode. The Greek Tragedy was, indeed, one continued re- 


preſentation, from beginning to end. The Stage was, never empty, nor the curtain let fall. 
But, at certain intervals, when the AQors retired, the Chorus continued and ſung. Neither 
do. theſe Songs of the Chorus divide the Greek Tragedies into five portions, ſimilar to our 


acta 3 chough ſome of the: Commentators: have endeavoured to force them into this office. 


But; it i is plain, that the intervals at which, the Chorus ſung. are eutremely une qual and irre- 
gular, ſuited to the occaſion and the ſubject ; and aud the Fly Nen ure into wok 


ſometimes into ſeven or eight act. 


As practice has now eſtabliſhed a difcreas alan asd che Modern 8 - bas/divided 
Play into Five Acts, and made a total pauſe in che repreſentation. at the end of each Act, the 
Poet muſt be careful that this Pauſe hall. fall in a proper place 3 where there is a natural 

pauſe in the Action; and where, if the imagination bas any thing to ſupply, that is not re- 
preſented on the Stage, it may be GE: to have been. tranſacted during thednteryab. 4 


. 


Taz Firſb Act is oma en ation aaa ſabject. - It ought: to be "OY 
naged as to awaken the curioſity of the Spectators 3 and, at the fa time, to furniſh them 
wich materials for underſtanding the ſequel. It ſhould make chem acquainted with the per- 
ſonages who are to appear, with their ſeveral views and intereſts,. and with the/fituxcion-of 

affairs at the time when the Play commences. A ſtriking lotroduſtiom, ſuck: as the firſt ſpeech | 

ot Almeria, in the Mourning, Bride, and thar of Lady Randolph, in Douglas, produces a 

happy effect; but this is what the ſubje@ will not always admit. In the ruder times of Dra- 

matic Writing, the expoſition of the ſubject was vont to de made wy a * or by a fingle 
Actor 


3 » 


t you would have Play deſerve | MA | ; "+ 
Git it Fee g complete, . Francis + 1 
þ Fe the Diſenation t Frank's Ten seed. 


— 


> 
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e aud airing full and direct TR en to the 8 load of Ach 
Aus s and Euripideb's Plays are opened in this manner. But ſuch an Iatroduction is extreme- 
I inartificial, and, therefore, is now totally aboliſhed, and the ſubject made to open itſelf 
* nN among 22 2 AQves who ure e vpon the Stage. 
42 PR 

; PI the courſe of 55 Sp in the Weed. Third, and Fourth Acts, the Plot 
ſhould gradually thicken. The great object which the Poet ought here to have in view, is, 
by intereſting us in his Story, to keep our paſſions always awake, As ſoon as he allows us 
to languiſh, there is no more Tragic merit. He ſhould, theretore, introduce no perſonages 
but f are neceſſary for carrying on the action. He ſhould contrive to place thoſe, 
f nds it proper to introduce, in the moſt intereſting ſituations. He ſhould have 
no ſcenes of idle converſation, or mere declamation- The Action of the Play ought to be 
always advancing ; and as it advances, the ſuſpenſe, atd the concern of the Spectators, to 

raiſed more aud more. This is the great excellency of Shakeſpeare, that his ſcenes are 


full of ſentiment and Action, never of mere diſcourſe ; whereas, it is often a fault of the 
_ beſt French Tragedians, that they allow the Action to languiſh, for the ſake of a long and 


_ artful Dialogue. Sentiment, Paſſion, Pity, and Terror, ſhould reign throughout a Tragedy, 
_ Every. thing ſhould be full of movements. An uſeleſs incident, or an unneceſſary conver- 
ſation, weaken ne 1 1 ay 3 5 * ee and reiider us cold td inatrentive. 
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Tus Fist AQ 2 che ſeat: of * e or the Unite of the Plor, in which 
. always erpect the art and genius of the Poet to be | moſt fully diſplayed.” The firſt Rule 
conterning it, is, that it be brought about by -probable and natural means.” Hence all un- 
_ ravellings which turn upon diſguiſed babits, rencounters by night, miſtakes of one perſon for 
another, and other ſuch Theatrical and Romantic circumſtances, are to be condemned as 
_ faulty. In the next place, the Cataſtrophe ought always to be fimple; to depend on few 
events, and to inelude but fe perſuns. Paſſion never riſes ſo high when it is divided among 
many objects, as when it is directed towards one, or a few. Andi it is ſtill more checked, 
i the incidents be ſo complex and intricate, that the underſtanding is put on the ſtretch to 
trace them, when the heurt ſhould be wholly delirered up to emotion. The cataſtrophe of 
the Mourning Bride; as I formerly hinted, offends againſt both theſe rules. In the laſt place, 
the cataſtrophe of a Tragedy ought to be the reign of pure ſentiment and paſſion. In pro- 
portion as it approaches, every thing ſhould warm and glow. No long diſcourſes ; no cold 
reaſonings no parade of genius, in the midſt of thoſe Tolemn and awful events, (har cloſe 
_ ome of the great Revolutions of human fortune. There if any where, the Poet muſt = | 


hopes be ny ONCE e- r BEANS 
TY: | 937; 
; Taz Analonts's were fond of 3 which turned upon what is called, an“ Anag- 
« norifis,” or, a diſcovery of ſome perſon to be different from what he was taken to be. 
When ſuch diſcoveries are artfully conducted, and produced in critical ſituations, they are 
entremely ſtriking; ſuch as that famous one in Sophocles, which makes the whole ſubject of 
dis OEdipus Tyrannus, in which is, undoubtedly,” the fulleſt of ſuſpenſe, agitation, and ter- 
ror, that ever was exhibited on any Stage. Among the Moderns, two of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Anagnoriſes, are thoſe contained in Voltaire's 2 and Mrs te * 


n are ern er e kind. 
Ir: is-not eflocial to the Cataſtrophe of a Tragedy, that it Gould nd 8 - In the 


courſe of the Play, there may be Hons W aud A aud N de emotions 


raiſed 


r * 4 C f U Y. n 


= 


raiſed by the ſafferiogs and dangers of the virtuous, though, 2 che end, good ment are ten- 
dered ſucceſaful. The Tragic Spirit, therefore, does not want ſcope upon this (yſtem; and; 
accordingly, the Athalie of Racine,” and ſome of Voltairels fineſt Plays, ſuch as Abaixe, 
Merope, and the Orphan of China, with ſome few Engliltv Tragedies likewiſe; hade a for- 
tunate concluſion. But, in general, the ſpirit of Tragedy, eſpecially of Engliſh Tragedy, 
leans more to the 120 FOR en the nn of virtuous rin full and ſtrong EM 185 


ae HCI 10> 283 . 


& auns Trion, 1 edles wich this: FLOPS and which has employed the ſpe- 
culations of ſeveral Philoſophical Critics, naturally occurs here; How it comes to paſs that 


thoſe emotions of forrow which Tragedy excites, afford any gratification to the mind ? For, 


is not ſorrow, in its nature, a painful paſſion? Is not real diſtreſs often 'occaſioned to the 
Spectators, by the Dramatic repreſentations at which they aſſiſt ? Do we not ſee their tears 
flow? and yet, while the impreflion of what they have ſuffered remains upon their minds; 
they again aſſemble in crowds, to renew the ſame diſtreſſes. The queſtion is not without dif- 


ficulty, and various ſolutions of it have been propoſed by ingenious men“. The moſt plain | 


and fatisfactory account of the matter, appears to me to be the following. By the wiſe and 
gracious conſtitution of our nature, the exerciſe of all the ſocial paſſions is attended with 


pleaſure. Nothing is more pleaſing and grateful, than love and friendſhip. + Wherever man 


takes a ſtrong intereſt in the concerns of his fellow creatures, an internal ſatis faction is made 
to accompany the feeling. Pity, or compaſſion, in particulas, is, for wiſe ends; appointed 
to be one of the ſtrongeſt inſtincts of our frame, and is attended with a peculiar attractive 
power. It is an affection which cannot but be productive of ſome diſtreſs, on account of tho 
ſympathy with the ſufferers, which it neceſſarily involves. But, as it includes benevolence 


and friendſhip, it partakes, at the fame time, of the agrecable and pleaſing nature of thofe- - 


affections. The heart is warmed by kindneſs and humanity, at the fame moment at which 
it is afflicted by the diſtreſſes of thoſe with whom it ſympathiſes :- and the pleaſure. ariſing 


from thoſe kind emotions, prevails ſo much in the mixture, and ſo far counterbalances the 
pain, as to render the ſtate of the mind, upon the whole, agreeable. At the ſame time, the 
immediate pleaſure, which always goes along with the operation of the benevolent and ſym- 


pathetic affections, derives. an addition from the approbation of our oon minds. We are- 
pleaſed. with ourſelves, for feeling as we ought, and for entering, with proper ſorrow, into- 


the concerns of the afflited. In Tragedy, | beſides, other adventitious circumſtances concur - 


to diminiſh. the painful part of Sympathy, and to increaſe the ſatisfaction attending it. We 
are, in ſome meaſure, relieved, by chinking that the cauſe of our diſtreſs is feigned, notreal;:; 


and we are alſo gratified by the charms of Poetry, the propriety) of Sentiment and Language, 


and the beauty of Action. From che concurrence of theſe cauſes, the pleaſure which we re- 
ceive from Tragedy, potwithſtanding the diſtreſs it occaſions, ſeems, to me tobe accounted 
for, in a ſatisfactory manner. At the ſame time, it is to be obſerved, that, as there is al- 


ways a mixture of pain in the pleaſure, that pain is capable of being ſo much heightened; by 


the repreſentation of incidents extremely direful, as to ſhock our feelings, and to render us. 
averſe, either to the reading of ſuch Tragedies, ar to the beholding of them upon the Stage. 


Hav NG naw ſpoken of the cimdudt of the ſubject throughout the Ads, it is alſo neceſikey | 


to take notice of the conduct of the n mes 1 make 1 che a . 


* 2. 
- - 


W 


* See Dr. Comphelt' s Ptiloſophy nl Wt Rook. I. ch, * where an 3 is given 0 of the h infer of diene 
Critles on this ſubject; and where one is propoſed, with which, in the main, 1 * alſo Lord n 
Principles of Morality. Eſſay I. And Mr. David Hume's Eſſay on Tragedy. 
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| nn . A Nen Scene, 

. —— or ſuceeſſive converſations, ſhould be eloſely linked and connected with each 

5 other; and much of the Art of Dramatic . 
tion. Two rules are neceſſary to be obſerved for this purpoſe. 


Tax drt is, that, Javing ade e of 0n6 15d; the Stage hould never be left vacant, | 
though but for a fingle moment; that is, all the perſons who have appeared in one ſcene, 
or converſation, ſhould never go off together, and be ſucceeded by a new ſet of perſons ap- 
Peering in the next Scene, independent of the former. This makes a gap, or total inter- 
ruption in the repreſentation, which, in effect, puts an end to that Act. For wherever the 
Stage is evacuated, the Act is cloſed. This rule is, very generally, obſerved by the French 
Tragedians 3 but the Engliſh Writers, both of Comedy and Tragedy, ſeldom pay any re- 

"©. .- gard to it. Their Perſonages ſucceed one another upon the Stage with ſo little connection; 

r nb e Wk: 

un 1 as into five. 


oo „ 


4 Tun een „Ach ie Engliſh Witers all obſerve lice better than the ds, 
S Gant .come cunt. Bog or leave it, without a reaſon appearing to us, 
both for the one and the other. Nothing is more awkward, and contrary to art, than for 
an Actor to enter, without our ſeeing any cauſe. for his appeaaing in that Scene, except that 

it was for the Poet's purpoſe he ſhould enter preciſely at ſuch a moment; or for an Actor to 
go away; without any reaſon for his retiring, farther than that the Poet had no more ſpeeches 
to put into his mouth. This is managing the Perſona Dramatis exactiy like ſo many pup- 
pets, who are moved by wires, to anſwer the call of the maſter of the ſhow, | Whereas the 
| perfection of Dramatic Writing requires that every thing ſhould: be conducted in imitation, 
2 near as poſfible, of ſome real tranſaction 3 where we are let into the ſecret of all that is 
3 paſſing, where we behold perſons before us always buſy ; ſer them coming and going; and 
8 N | „ ee eee * they go, enn M ee 


4 um ade I have hitherto ſaid, eee eee e SS Action. In der 
KS to render the Unity of Action more complete, Critics have added the other two unities of 
i OE Time and Place. The ſtri obſervance. of theſe. is more difficult, and, perhaps, not ſo neceſ- 
E:: ſary, The Unity of Place requires, that the Scene ſhould never be ſhifted;; but that the 
_ A&tion. of the Play ſhall be continued to the end, in the ſame place where it is ſuppoſed to 
= | begin. The Unity of Time, firiftly taken, requires, that the time of the Action be no longer 
than the time that is allowed for the Repreſentation of the Play; though Ariſtotle ſeems to 

have given the Poet a little e r r p ERA Seng hot 


ee ee | | 25 
1 5 eee — eee eee | 
= of the Speftators with improkable- circumſtances in the ating of the Play, and to bring the 
E; : imitation more cloſe” to reality. © We muſt obſerve, that the nature of Dramatic Exhibitions 


1 upon the Greek Stage, ſubjected the Antient Tragedians to a more ſtrict obſervance of thoſe 
1 Unities than is neceſſary in Modern Theatres. I ſhowed, that a Greek Tragedy was one 

% -— uninterrupted repreſentation, from beginning to end. There was no diviſion of Acts; no 
__ - pauſes or interval between them; but the Stage was continually full; occupied either by the 
| '* Actors, or the Chorus. Hence no room was left for the imagination to go beyond the pre- 
eiſe time and place of the — any more * is e — the continuance 
of one Act, on the Modern Theatre. 2 | Bou r 


T RA A D * 1 


Bur che practice of ſuſpending the ſpectacle totally for ſome little time between the Adds, 
has made a great and material change; gives more latitude to the imagination, and renders 
the antient ſtrict confinement to time and place leſs neceſſary. While the acting of the Play 
is interrupted, the Spectator can, without any great or violent effort, ſuppoſe a few hours 
to paſs between every Act; or can ſuppoſe himſelf moved from one apartment ot a palace, 
or one part of a City to another: and, therefore, too ſtrict an obſervance of theſe Unities, 
ought not to be preferred to higher beauties of execution, nor to the introduction of more 
pathetic ſituations, which ſometimes cannot be r in any ler way, than by the 
tranſgreſſion of theſe rules. * 


Ox the Aleve Stage, we plainly ſee the Poets ſtruggling with many an inconvenience, in 
order to preſerve thoſe unities which were then ſo neceflary, As the Scene could never be 


ſhifted, they were obliged to make it always lie in ſome court of a palace, or ſome public area, 


to which all the perſons concerned in the action might have equal acceſs. This led to fre- 
quent improbabilities, by repreſenting things as tranſacted there, which naturally ought to 
have been tranſacted before few witneſſes, and in private apartments. The like improbabi- 
| lities aroſe, from limiting themſelves ſo much in point of time. Incidents were unnaturally 
crowded; and it is eaſy to point out ſeveral inſtances in the Greek Tragedies, where events 


are ſuppoſed to paſs during a 1 of the Chorus, Wer muſt —_ have 2 


many hun,. x 


Bo r An it ſeems N to ſet Modern Poets * from a ſtrict K of theſe 
Dramatic Unities, yet we muſt remember, there are certain bounds to this liberty. Fre- 
quent and wild changes of time and place; hurrying the Spectator from one diſtant city, or 
country, to another; or making ſeveral days or weeks, to paſs during the courſe of the Re- 
preſentation, are liberties which ſhock the imagination, which give to the performance a ro- 
mantic and unnatural appearance, and, therefore, cannot be allowed in any Dramatic Writ- 
er who aſpires to correctneſs. In particular, we muſt remember, that it is only between the 
Adds, that any liberty can be given for going beyond the Unities of Time and Place ; 
During the courſe of each Act, they ought to be ſtrielly obſerved; that is, during each Act 
the Scene ſhould continue the ſame, and no more time ſhould de ſuppoſed to paſs, than is em- 
ployed in the repreſentation of that Act. This is à rule which the French Tragedians re- 
gularly obſerve. To violate this rule, as is too often done by the Engliſh; to change the 
place, and ſhift the Scene in the midſt of one Act, ſhows great incorrectneſs, and deſtroys 
the whole intention of the diviſion of a Play into Acts. Mr. Addifon's Cato, is remarkable 
beyond moſt Engliſh Tragedies, for regularity of conduct. The Author has limited himſelf, 
in time, to. a ſingle day; and in place, has maintained the moſt rigorous Unity. The Scene 
is never changed; and the whole action paſſes in = hall of Cato's houſe, at Utica. | 


In general, the nearer that « Poet can bring the Dramatic Repreſentation, in all its cir- 
cumſtances, to an imitation of nature and real life, the impreſſion which he makes on us 


will always be the more perfect. Probability, as I obſerved at the beginning of the Lecture, 


is highly eſſential to the conduct of the Tragic Action, and we are always hurt by the want 


of it. It is this that makes the obſervance of the Dramatic Unities to be of conſequence, as 


far as they can be obſerved, without ſacrificing more material beauties. It is not, as has been 


ſometimes faid, that, by the preſervation of the Unities of Time and Place, Spectators, when 


they aſſiſt at the Theatre, are deceived into a belief of the reality of the objects which are 
there ſet before them; and oy when thoſe Unities arc violated; the charm is broken, and 
3K A 
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they diſcover the whole to be a fiction. No ſuch deception as this can ever beaccompliſhed. 
No one ever imigines himſelf to be at Athens or Rome, when a Greck: or Roman ſubject is 
preſented on the Sage. He knows the whole to be an imitation only; but he requires that 
imitation to be conducted, with '{kill and veriGmilitude. His pleaſure, the entertainment 
which he expects, the intereſt ' which he is to take in the Story, all depend on its being ſo 
conducted. His imagination, therefore, ſeeks to aid the imitation, and to reſt on the pro- 
bability; and the Poet, who ſhocks him by improbable circumſtances, and by awkward, un- 
{rilful imitation, deprives him of his pleaſure, and leaves him burt and 2 f This is 
"the whole myſtery of the theatrical illuſion. Bore] 
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wind PS tet * a 
- A VING treated of 88 Adlon; in « Tragedy, I proceed next to treat 2 the 
H Characters moſt proper to be exhibited. It has been thought, by ſeveral Critics, that 
| the nature of Tragedy requires the principal perſonages to be always of illuſtrious 
character, and of high, or princely rank; whoſe. misfortunes and ſufferings it is ſaid, take 
faſter hold of the imagination, and impreſs. the heart more forcibly, than fimilar events hap- 
pening to perſons in private lfe.../ But this is more ſpecious, than ſolid. . Ir is refuted by 
facts. For the diſtreſſes of Deſdemona, Monimia, and Belvidera, intereſt-us as deeply as 
if they had been princeſſes or queens. - The digvity of Tragedy does, indeed, require, that 
there ſhould be nothing degrading, or mean, in the circumſtances of the perſons which it 
exhibits; but it requires nothing more. Their high rank may render the Spectacle more 
ſplendid, and the ſubje& ſeemingly of more importance, but conduce very little to its being 
intereſting or patheticz Which depends entirely on the nature of the Talc, on the art of the 
Poet ia conducting it, and on the ſentiments to which it gives occaſion, In every rank of 
life, the relations of Father, Huſband, Son, Brother, Lover, or Friend, lay the founda- 
tion of os ag fituations, which make man's beard fecl for man. | , 


Tur i" ee of the PLA tt, are of much greater conſequence than 
the external circumſtances in which the Poet places them. Nothing, indeed, in the conduct 
of Tragedy, demands a Poet's attention more; than ſo to deſcribe his perſonages, and ſo to 
order the incidents which relate to them, as ſhall leave upon the Spectators, impreſſions fa- 
vourable to virtue, and to the adminiſtration of Providence. It is not neceſſary, for this 
end, that pgetical juſtice, as it is called, ſhould be obſerved in the cataſtrophe of the Piece. 
el "ey 2 exploded from Tragedy; the end of which j is, to affect us with pity * | 


R f 
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the virtuous in diſtreſs, and to afford a 8 repreſentation of the ſtate of human life, 
where calamities often befal the beſt, and a mixed portion of good and evil is appointed for 
all. But, withal, the Author muſt beware of ſhocking our minds with ſuch repreſentations 
of life as tend to raiſe horror, or to render virtue un object of averſion, Though innocent 
perſons ſuffer, their ſufferings ought to be attended with ſuch circumſtances, as ſhall make 
virtue appear amiable and venerable; and ſhall render their condition, on the whole, pre- 
ferable to that of bad men, who have prevailed againſt them. The ſtings, and the remorſe 
of guilt, muſt ever be repreſented : as productive of greater Woehe than any that the bad can 


bring upon the good. 


AzisToOTLE s obſervations on the characters proper for Tragedy, are very judicious. 
He is of opinion, that perfect unmixed characters, either of good or ill men, are not the fitreſt 
to be introduced. The diſtreſſes of the one being wholly unmerited, hurt and ſhock us; 
and the ſufferings of the other, occaſion no pity. Mixed characters, ſuch, as it fact we 
meet with in the world, afford the moſt proper field for diſplaying, without any bad effect 
on morals, the viciſſitudes of life; and they intereſt us the more deeply, as they diſplay emo- 


* 


tions and paſſions which we have all been conſcious of. When ſuch perſons fall] into diſtreſs 


through the vices of others, the ſubject may be very pathetic; but it is always more inſtrue- 
tive, when a perſon has been himſelf the cauſe of his misfortune, and when his mis fortune 
is occaſioned by the violence of paſſion, or by ſome weakneſs” incident to human nature, 


Such ſubjects both diſpoſe us to the 9 TIO and adminiſter uſeful warniogs to us 


for our own conduct. , 2 
| \ 

Upon theſe principles, it ſurpriſes me that the ſtory, of OEdipus ſhould have been ſo * 
celebrated by all the Critics, as one of the fitteſt ſubjects for Tragedy; and ſo often brought 
upon the Stage, not by Sophocles only, but by Corneille alſo, and Voltaire. An innocent 
perſon, one, in the main, of a virtuous character, through no crime of his own, nay not by 
the vices of others, but through mere fatality aud blind chanee, is involved in the greateſt 
of all human miſeries. Ia a caſual rencounter, he kills his father, without knowing him; 


he afterwards is married to his own mother; and, diſcovering himſelf in the end to have com- 


mitted both parricide and inceſt, he becomes frantic, 'and dics in the utmoſt miſery. Such 


- a ſubject excites horror rather than pity. As it is conducted by Sophocles, it is indeed ex- 


tremely affecting; but it conveys no inſtruction; it awakens in the mind no tender iympathy) 
it leaves no impreſſion , to virtue or humanity. 


Ic muſt be acknowledged, chat the | abjetts of the antient Greek Tragedies v were too — 
founded on mere deſtiny, and inevitable misſortunes. They were too much mixed with 
their tales about oracles, and the vengeance of the Gods, which led to many an in ident 
ſufficiently melancholy and tragical; but rather purely tragical, than uſeful or moral. 

Hence, both the OEdipus's of Sophocles, the Iphigenia in Aulis, the Hecuba of Euripides, 
and ſeveral of the like kind. In the courſe of the drama, many moral ſentiments occurred. 
But the inſtruction, which the Fable of the Play conveyed, ſeldom was any more, than that 
reverence was owing to the Gods, and ſubmifſion-due to the decrees of Deſtiny, Modern 
Tragedy has aimed at a higher object, by becoming more the theatre of paſſion ; pointing 


out to men the conſequences of their own miſconduct; ſhowing the direful effects which 


ambition, jealouſy, love, -reſentment, and other ſuch ſtrong emotions, when miſguided, or 
left unreſtrained, produce upon human life. An Othello, hurried by jealouſy to murder 

his innocent wife ; a Jaffier, enſnared by reſentment and want, to engage in 2 eber 
| | 32108 |: and 
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and then ſtung with * und involved in ruin; a Siffredi, through the deceit which 
ke employs for public ſpirited ends; bringing deſtruction on all whom he loved; a Caliſta, 
- ſeduced into a criminal intrigue, which overwhelms herſelf, her father, and all her friends 
in miſery : theſe, and ſuch as theſe, are the examples which Tragedy now diſplays to public 
vey and by means of en it inculcates on men he proper 6 of their paſſions. 


Or all the paſſions which furniſh matter to Tragedy, that which has moſt occupied the 
Modern Stage, is Love. To the Antient Theatre, it was in a manner wholly unknown. In 
few of their Tragedies is it ever mentioned ; and I remember no more than one which turns 
upon it, the Hippolitus of Euripides. This was owing to the national manners of the Greeks, 
and to that greater ſeparation of the two ſexes froth one another, than has taken place in 
modern' times; aided too, perhaps, by this circumſtance, that no female actors ever ap- 
peared on the Antient Stage. But though no reaſon appears for the total exclufion of Love 
from the Theatre, yet with whar juſtice or propriety it has uſurped fo much-place, as to be 
in a manner the ſole hinge of Modern. Tragedy, may be much queſtioned. Voltaire, who 
is no leſs eminent as a Critic than as a Poet, declares loudly and ſtrongly againſt this predo- 
minaney of love, as both degrading the Majeſty, and confining the natural limits of Tragedy. 
And aſſuredly, the mixing of it perpetually with all the great and ſolemn revolutions of hu- 
man fortune which belong to the Tragic Stage, tends to give Tragedy too much the air of 
gallantry, and juvenile entertainment. The Athalie of Racine, the Merope of Voltaire, 
the Douglas of Mr. Home, are ſufficient proofs, that without any aſſiſtance W N the 


Drama is capable of Ne its higheſt effects upon the mind. 


Tus ſeems to be clear, that wherever Love is introduced into Tragedy, it onght'to ible 
in it, and to give riſe to the principal action. It ought to be that fort of Love which pof- 
| Feſſes all the force and majeſty of paſſion; and which occaſions great and important conſe- 
quences. For nothing can have-a worſe effect, or be more debafing to Tragedy, than, to- 
gether with the manly and heroic paſſions, to mingle a trifling Love intrigue, as a ſort of 
ſeaſoning to the Play. The bad effects of this, are ſufficiently conſpicuous both in the Cato 
of ow: Addifon, as I had occaſion e Wann and in the 8 of Racine. 


hs TER 2 Tragic Poet has arranged his ſubject, and choſen his perſoniges, the next thing 
he muſt attend to, is the propriety of fentiments 3 that they be perfectly ſuited to the cha- 
racters of thoſe perſons to whom they are attributed, and to the ſituations in which they are 
placed, The neceſſity of obſerving this general rule is ſo obvious, that I need not inſiſt upon 
it. It is principally in the pathetic parts, that both the difficulty and the importance of it 
are the greateſt. Tragedy is the region of phion. We come to it, expecting to be moved; 
and let the Poet be ever ſo judicious in his conduct, moral in his intentions, and elegant in 
"his Style, yet if he fails in the pathetic, he has no tragic merit; we return cold and difap- 
pointed from the performance; and never defire to meet with it more. 


\ 


To paint Paſſion ſo truly and juſtly as to ſtrike the hearts of the Hearers with full fym- 
pathy, is a prerogative of genius given to few. It requires ſtrong and ardent ſenſibility of 
mind. It requires the Author to have the power of entering deeply into the characters 

which he draws ; of becoming for a moment the very perfon whom he exhibits, and of 
aſſuming all his feelings. For as have often had occaſion to obſerve, there is no poſſibility 
of ſpeaking properly the language of any paſſion, without feeling it; and it is to the abſence 
or deadneſs of real emotion, that we muſt aſcribe thi — — in ſo many Tragic 


| ren, when they attempt being pathetic.  - No 
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No man, for "0 TRY when he is under the ſtrong agitations of anger, or grief, or any 
ſuch violent paſſion, ever thinks of deſcribing to another what his feelings at that time are 3 
or. of telling them What he reſembles. This never was, and never will be, the language of 
any perſon, when he is deeply moved. It is the language of one who deſcribes coolly the 
condition of that perfon to another; or it is the language of the paſſionate perſon himſelf, 
after his emotion has ſubfided, relating what his ſituation was in the moments of paſfion. 
Yet this ſort of ſecondary deſcription, is what Tragic Poets too often give us, inſtead of the 
native and primary language of paſſion. Thus, in Mr. Addiſon's Cato, when Lucia con- 
feſſes to Portius her love for him, but, at the ſame time, ſwears with the greateſt ſolemnity, 
that in the preſent fituation of their country ſhe will never marry him; Portius receives this 
unexpected ſentence with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment and grief; at leaſt the Poet wants to make | 
us believe that he ſo received it. How does he expreſs theſe feelings t 


Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, I gaze upon thee, 

Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from Heav'n, | | 

Who pants for breath, and ſtiffens yet alive + 
In dreadful looks; a monument of wrath.  * 3 | e 


This makes his whole reply to Lucia. Now did any perſon, who was of a ſudden aſtoniſhed 
and overwhelmed with forrow, ever, ſince the ereation of the world, expreſs himſelf in this: | 

manner? This is indeed an excellent deſcription to be given us by another, of a perſon who 
was in fuch a fituation, Nothing would have W a 
this conference, than to have ſaid, | ; 


TFix'd in aſtoniſhment, he gazed upon der; 777150 | 2 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from Heaven, 3 1 . 
Who pants for breath, &c. | ? 


But the perſon, who is himſelf concerned, ſpeaks, on ſuck an 3 in a very different 
manner. He gives vent to his feelings; he pleads for pity; he dwells upon the cauſe of his 
grief and aftonifhment ; but never thinks of deſcribing his own perſon and looks, and ſhow- 
ing us, by a ſimile, what he reſembles, Such repreſentations of paſſions are no better in "IS 
Poetry, than it would be in painting, to make a label iſſue from the mouth of a figure, bid 8 


ding us — that this figure repreſents an aſtoniſhed, or a grieved e 4 


ON ns other occaſions, when Poets do not employ this ſort of deſcriptive Gena im 5 f 
paſſion, they are too apt to run into forced and unnatural thoughts, in order to ezaggerate 1.1 4 
the feelings of perfons, whom they would paint gs-very ſtrongly. moved. When, Oſmyn, in» 7 | 
the Mourning Bride, after parting with Almeria, regrets, in a long ſoliloquy, that his eyes WE - 
only ſee objects that are preſent, and cannot ſee Almeria after ſhe is gone; when Jane Shore,, ww. 
in Mr. Rowe's Tragedy, on meeting with her huſband. in her extreme diſtreſs, and finding | "> | 
that he had forgiven her, calls on the rains to give her their drops, and the ſprings to give 
her their ſtreams, that ſhe may never want a. ſupply of tears; in ſuch paſſages; we ſee. very 
plainly, that it is neither Oſmyn, nor Jane Shore, that ſpeak ; but the Poet himſelf in his 
own perſon, who, inſtead of afſuming the feelings of thoſe whom he means to exhibit, and 
ſpeaking as they would have done in ſuch ſituations, is ſtraining his fancy, and ſpurring up 

bis genius, to ſay ſomething that Mall be uncommonly ſtrong: and lively. | 


Ix we attend to the language that is ſpoken by perſons under the jnflvence ot real paſſion,. 
we ſhall find it always plain and ſimple; abounding indeed with My or which expreſs a- 
"© diſturbed! 
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diſturbed and JOEL ſtate of 4 ſuch as interrogations, exclamations, and apoſtrophes; 
but never employing thoſe which belong to the mere embelliſhment and parade of Speech. We 
never meet with any ſubtilty or reſinement, in the ſentiments of real paſſion. The thoughts 
which paſſion ſuggeſts,” are always plain and obvious ones, ariſing directly from its object. 
Paſſion never reaſons nor ſpeculates, till its ardour begins to cool. It never leads to long 
diſcourſe or declamation, On the contrary, it expreſſes itſelf moſt commonly in ſhort, 
broken, and interrupted . correſponding to the violent and deſultory emotions of 


the mind. 


. Warn we examine he French Tragedians by theſe principles, which ſeem clearly found- 


ed in nature, we find them often deficient. Though in many parts of Tragic Compoſition, 
they have great merit; though in exciting ſoft and tender emotions, ſome of them are very 


ſucceſsful; yet in the high and ſtrong pathetic, they generally fail. Their paſſionate 
Speeches too often run into long declamation. There is too much reaſoning and refine- 


ment; too much pomp and ſtudied beauty in them. They rather convey a feeble _— 


| on of paſſion, than awaken any ſtrong ſympathy in the Reader s mind. 


_ SopHocLEs and Euripides are much more ſucceſsful in this part of Compoſi ik ;% 
their pathetic ſcenes, we find no unnatural refinement ; no exaggerated thoughts. They 


ſet before us the plain and direct feelings of nature, in ſimple expreſſive language; and 


therefore, on great occaſions, they ſeldom fail of touching the heart“. This too is Shake- 
ſpeareꝰs great excellency ; and to this it is principally owing, that his dramatic roductions, 


notwithſtanding their many imperfections, have been ſo long the favourites of the Public. 


He is more faithful to the true language of Nature, in the midſt of paſſion, than any Writer. 


He gives us this language, unadulterated by art; and more inſtances of jt can be quoted 
from him, than from all other Tragic Poets put together. I ſhall refer only to that admi- 


rable ſcene in Macbeth, where Macduff receives the account of his wife, and all his children 


being, ſlaughtered in his abſence. The emotions, firſt of grief, and then of the moſt fierce 
reſentment riſing againſt Macbeth, are painted i in ſuch a manner, that there is no heart but 


muſt feel them, and no fancy can conceive any thing more expreſſive of Nature. 


Wirn regard to moral 88 and reflections in Tragedics, it is wear that they muſt 
not recur too often. They loſe their effect, when unſcaſonably crowded. 'They render the 
Play pedantic and declamatory. This is remarkably the caſe with thoſe Latin Tragedies 
which go under the name of Seneca, which are little more than a collection of declamations 


e Tatar cox, wrought up with a quaint brilliancy, which fuited the prevailing taſte 


n | 2 : | x 


I am not, however, of opinion, that moral reflections Wr to be altogether omitted in 


Tragedies. When properly introduced, they give dignity to the Compoſition, and, on many 


occaſions, they are extremely natural. When perſons are under any uncommon diftreſs, 
when' they are beholding in others, or experiencing in themſelves, the viciflitudes of human 


| , indeed, when "_ are yy in any of the great and trying fituations of life, 


ſerious 


\ 


Nothing. FLY EY can be more donckidh and . than the addreſs which Medea, in Euripides, makes to her 


children, 9 ſhe had formed the reſolution of putting them to death; and nothing more natural, than = © conflict 
is deſcribed, as ſuffering within berſelf on that occaſion ; nſlict which 


©" "Og, Pie . geg * ee Tixve ; Tunauus, Aut Paudgor wo *. vanes 
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ſerious and moral refleQions naturally occur to PRES whether they be * Ko vir 

tue or not. Hardly is there any perſon, but who, on ſuch occaſions, is diſpoſed to be ſerious. 
It is then the natural tone of the mind; and therefore no Tragic Poet ſhould omit ſuch 
proper opportunities, when they occur, for favouring the intereſts of virtue. Cardinal 
Wolſey's ſoliloquy upon his fall, for inſtance, in Shakeſpeare, when he bids a long farewell 
to all his greatneſs, and the advices which he afterwards gives to Cromwell, are, in his fitu- 
ation, extremely natural; touch and pleaſe all readers; and are at once inſtructive and af- 
fecting. Much of the merit of Mr. Addiſon's Cato Fed upon that moral turn of thought 
which diſtinguiſhes it. I have had occaſion, both in this Lecture and in the preceding one, 
to take notice of ſome of its defects; and certainly neither for warmth of paſſion, nor proper 
condudt of the plot, is it at all eminent. It does.not, however, follow, that it is deſtitute of 
merit. © For, by the purity and beauty of the language, by the dignity of Cato's character, 
by that ardour of public ſpirit, and thoſe virtuous ſentiments of which it is full, it has always 
commanded high regard; and has, both in our own country and among foreigners, acquired 


no ſmall reputation. f 


Tus Style and Verſification of Tragedy, ought to be free, cafy, and varied. | Our blank 


verſe is happily ſuited to this purpoſe. It has ſufficient majeſty for raiſing the Style; it can 
deſcend to the 


ple and familiar; it is ſuſceptible of great variety of cadence; and is quite 
free from the conſtraint and monotony of Rhyme, For monotony is, above all things, to 
be avoided by a Tragic Poct. If he maintains every. where the ſame ſtatelineſs of Style, if 
he uniformly kecys up the ſame run of meaſure and harmony in his Verſe, he cannot fail 
of becoming inſi He ſhould not indeed fink into flat and careleſs lines; his Style ſhould + 
always have force And dignity, but not the uniform dignity of Epic Poetry. Ir ſhould aſſume 
that briſkneſs and eaſe, which is ſuited to the freedom of dialogue, and the fluctuations of 


paſſion. 


Ont of the, greateſt misfortunes 'of the French Tragedy i is, its being always written in | 
rhyme. The nature of the French language, indeed, requires this, in order to diſtinguiſh 
the Style from mere Proſe. But it fetters the freedom gf the Tragic Dialogue, fills it with: 
a languid monotony, and is, in a manner, fatal to the high ſtrength and power of paſſion.. 
Voltaire maintains, that the difficulty of compoſing in French Rhymes is one great cauſe of 
the pleaſure which the Audience receives from the Compoſition. Tragedy would: be ruined,. 
ſays he, if we were to write it in Blank Verſe; take away the difficulty, and you take away” 
the whole merit. A ſtrange idea ! as if the entertainment of the Audience aroſe, not from 
the emofions which the Poet is ſucceſsful in awakening, but from a reflectjon on the toil. 
which he endured in his cloſet, from aſſorting male and female Rhymes. With regard to» 
thoſe 1; plendid compariſons in Rhyme, and ſtrings of couplets, with which it was, ſome time 
ago, faſhionable for our Engliſh. Poets to conclude, not only every act of a Tragedy, but: 
ſometimes alſo the moſt intereſting Scenes, nothing need be ſaid, but that they: were the 
moſt perfect barbariſms; childiſh ornaments, introduced to pleaſe a falſe. taſte i in the Audi- 


ence; and now univerſally laid aſide. 


| Havinc. thus treated of all the different parts of Tragedy, 1 ſhall conclude the ſubject, 
with a ſhort view of the Greek, he French, and the * Ban, and with obſervations: 


on the ara Writers. | þ 


Mos r of the diſtinguiſhing characters of the Greek Tragedy have been already 3 


ally * It was embelliſhed with che Nr Poetry of the Chorus, of the origin of: 
which, 


- 
is. 
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to what the * firſt faid. The actors in Tragedy wore a = robe, called Syrma, which flow- 


GREEK TRAGEDY. 


which, and of the advantages and diſadvantages attending it, I treated fully in the at 
Lecture. The Plot was always exceedingly fimple. It admitted of few incidents. It was con- 
ducted, for moſt part with a very exact regard to the unities of action, time, and place. 
Machinery, or the intervention of the Gods, was employed ; and, which is very faulty, 
the final unravelling ſometimes made to turn upon it. Love, except in one or two inſtances, 
was never admitted into the Greek Tragedy. Their ſubjects were often founded on deſtiny, 
or inevitable misfortunes. A vein of religious and moral ſentiment always runs through 


f them but they made leſs uſe than the Moderns of the combat of the paſſions, and of the 
diſtreſſes which our paſſions bring upon us. Their plots were all taken from the antient 


traditionary ſtories of their own nation. Hercules furniſhes matter for two Tragedies. The 
hiſtory of OEdipus, king of Thebes, and his unfortunate family, for ſix. The war of Troy, 


Wich its conſequences, for no fewer than ſeventeen, There is only one, of later date than 
. this; which is the Perſe, or expedition of Xerxes, by Rhys, 


Aschrrus, is the Father of Greek Tragedy, and cxhibits both the beauties, and the 
defects, of an early original Writer. He is bold, nervous, and animated; but very ob- 


cure and difficult to be underſtood ; partly by reaſon of the incorrect ſtate in which we have 


his works (they having ſuffered more by time, than any of the Antient 'Tragedians,) and 
partly, on account of the nature of his Style, which is crowded with metaphors, often harſh 
and tumid. He abounds with martial ideas and deſcriptions. He has much fire and ele- 
vation; leſs of tendernefs, than of force. He delights in'the marvellous. The Ghoſt of 


Darius in the Perſæ, the Inſpiration of Caſſandra in Agamemnon, and the Songs of the 
Furies in the Eumenides, are beautiful in their kind, and ſtrongly expreſſige of his genius. 


s is the moſt maſterly of the three Greek Tragedians ; the oft correct in 


che conduct of his ſubjeQs ; the moſt juſt and ſublime in his ſentiments. He is eminent for 


his deſcriptive talent. The relation of the death of OEdipus, in his OEdipus Colonens, and 
of the death of Hzmon and Antigone, in his Antigone, are perfect patterns of deſcription 
to Tragic Poets. Euripides is eſteemed more tender than Sophocles; and he is fuller. of 
moral ſentiments. 'Bur, in the conduct of his plays, he is more incorrect and negligent; his 
expoſitions or openings of the ſubject, are made in a leſs artful manner; and the Songs of 
his Chorus, though remarkably poetical, have, commonly, leſs connection with the main 


| ation, than thoſe of Sophocles. Both Euripides and Sophocles, however, have very high 


merit as Tragic Poets. They are elegant and beautiful in their Style; juſt for the moſt part, 
in their thoughts; they ſpeak with the voice of nature; and making allowance for the dit- 


ference of antient and modern ideas, in the midſt of all their 2 they are touching | 


te tiecreſting. * 
Tux civenniſtances of theatrical W on the ſtages of 9 and Rome, were, 


in ſeveral reſpects, very ſingular, and widely different from what obtains among us. Not 
_ only were the Songs of the Chorus accompanied with inſtrumental muſic, but the Abbe de 


Bos, in his refleftions on Poetry and Painting, has proved, with much curious erudition, _ 
that the dialogue part had alſo a modulation of its own, which was capable of being ſet to 
notes; that it was carried on in a ſort of recitative between the actors, and was ſupported by 


" Inſtruments. He has farther attempted to prove, but the proof ſeems more dubious, that, 


on ſome occaſions, on the Roman ſtage, the pronouncing and geſticulating parts were di- 
vided; that one actor ſpoke, and another performed the geſtures and motions correſponding 


ed 
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ed upon the Stage. They were raiſed upon Cothurni, which rendered their ſtature uncom- 
monly high; and they always played in maſques. Theſe maſques were like helmets, which 
covered the whole head; rhe mouths of them were ſo contrived, as to give an artificial ſonnd 
to the voice, in order to make it be heard over their vaſt theatres; and the viſage was ſo 
formed and painted, as to ſuit the age, characters, or diſpoſitions of the perſons repreſented.” 
When, during the courſe of one Scene, different emotions were to appear in the ſame per- 
ſon, the maſque is ſaid to have been ſo painted, that the Actor, by turning one or other pro- 
file of his face to the Spectators, expreſſed the change of the ſituation. Thi, however, was 
z contrivante attended with many diſadvantages. The maſque muſt have deprived the Spec- 
tators of all the pleaſure which ariſes from the natural animated expreſſion of the eye, and 
the countenance ; and, joined with the other circumſtances which I have mentioned, is apt 
to give us but an unfavourable idea of the dramaticrrepreſentations of the Antients. In de- 
fence of them, it muſt, at the ſame time, be remembered; that their theatres were vaſtly 
more extenſive in the area than ours, and filled with immenſe crowds, They were always 
uncovered, and expoſed to the open air. The actors were beheld at a much, greater diſtance, 
and of courſe much more imperfectiy by the bulk of the Spectators, which beth rendered 
their looks of leſs confequenee, and might make it in ſome degree neceſſary that their fea- 
tures ſhould be exaggerated, the ſound of their voices enlarged, and their whole appearance” 
magnified beyond the life, in order to make the ſtronger impreſſion. It is certain, that, as 
dramatic ſpectacles were the favourite entertainmentsof the Greeks and Romans, the atten- 
tion given to their proper exhibition, and the magnificence of the apparatus beſtowed on 
their theatres, far exceeded any thing that has been attempted in modern ages. 


Ix the Compoſitions of ſome of the French Dramatic Writers, particularly Corneille, Ra- 
cine, and Voltaire, Tragedy has appeared with much luſtre, and dignity. They muſt be 
allowed ro have improved upon the Antients, in introducing more incidents, a greater va- 
riety of paſſions, a fuller diſplay of characters, and in rendering the ſubject thereby more in- 
tereſting· They have ſtudied to imitate the antient models in regularity of conduct. They 
are attentive to all the unities, and to all the decorums of ſentiment and morality ; and their 
Style is, generally, very poetical and elegant. What an Engliſh caſte is moſt apt to cenſure 
in them, is the want of fervour, ſtrength, and the natural language of paſſion. There is of- 
ten too much converſation in their pieces, inſtead of action. They are todo declamatory, as 
was before obſerved, when they ſhould de paſſionate; too refined, when they ſhould be 
fimple. Voltaire freely acknowledges thoſe defects of the French Theatre. He admits, that 
their beſt Tragedies make not a deep enough impreſfion on the heart; that the gallantry which 
reigns in them, and the long fine ſpun dialogue with which they over-abaund, frequently 
ſpread a languor over them; that the Authors ſeemed to be afraid of being too tragic z and 
very candidly gives it as his judgment, that an union of the vehemence and the action, 
which characteriſe the Engliſh Theatre, with the correctneſs and decorum of the French 
Theatre, would be neceſſary to form a perfect Tragedy. | ; | 


_ CorntiLLe, who is properly the Father of French Tragedy, is diſtinguiſhed by the ma- 
jeſty and grandeur of his ſentiments, and the fruitfulneſs of his imagination. His genius 
was unqueſtionably very rich, but ſeemed more turned towards the Epic than the Tragic vein; 
for, in general, he is magnificent and ſplendid, rather than tender and touching. He is the 
moſt declamatory of all the French Tragedians. He united the copiouſneſs of Dryden with 
the fire of Lucan, and he reſembles them alſo in their faults; in their extravagance and im- 
petuoſity. He has compoſed a great number of Tragedies, very unequal in their merit. 
His beſt and moſt eſteemed pieces, are the Cid, Horace, Polyeucte, and Cinna. : 

| | 3 L Racine, 


Vn 


1 F, 


» Hero6as ſtringet dociles, Pyrrhoſque, Titoſque, 
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Racine, as a Tragic Poet, is much ſuperior to Corneille. He wanted the copiouſneſs 
and grandeur of Corneille's imagination; but is free of his bombaſt, and excells him greatly 
in tenderneſs. Few Poets, indeed, are more tender and moving than Racine. His Phædra, 
his Andromaque, his Athalic, and his Mithridate, are excellent dramatic performances, and 
do no ſmall honour to the French Stage. His language and Verſification are uncommonly 


beautiful. Of all the French Authors, he appears to me to have moſt excelled in Poctical 


Style; to have managed their Rhyme vith the greateſt advantage and facility, and to hass 


given it the moſt complete harmony. Voltaire has, again and again, pronounced Racine's 


Athalie to be the Chef d' Oeuvre“ of the French Stage. It is altogether a ſacred drama, 
and owes much of its elevation to the Majeſty of Religion; but it is lefs tender and intereſt- 
ing than Andromaque. Racine has formed two of his plays upon plans of Euripides. In 
the Phædra he is extremely ſucceſsful, but not ſo, in my opinion, in the Iphigenie; where 
he has degraded the antient characters, by unſeaſonable gallantry. Achilles is a French 


Lover; and Eciphile, a modern Lady® . | , 


VoLTAIRE, in ſeveral of his Tragedics, is inferior to none 5 his 8 In one 
great article, he has ontdone them all, in the delicate and intereſting ſituations which he has 
contrived to introduce. In theſe, lies his chief ſtrength. He is not, indeed, exempt from 
the defects of the other French Tragedians, of wanting force, and of being ſometimes too 
long and declamatory in his ſpeeches; but his characters are drawn with ſpirit, his events are 
ſtriking, and in his ſentiments there is much elevation. His Zaire, Alzire, Meropé, and 


Orphan of China, are four capital Tragedies, and deſerve the higheſt praiſe. What one 


might perhaps not expect, Voltaire is, in the ſtrain of his ſentiments, the moſt religious, and 


the moſt moral, of all Thagſe Poets. ; 8 ; P1 22 


4 


" Twouvcn the muſical Dramas of Meraſtafio fulfil not the character of juſt and regular 


Tragedies, they approach however ſo near to it, and poſſeſs ſo much merit, that it would 


be unjuſt to paſs them over without notice. For the elegance of Style, the charms of Lyric 
Poetry, and the beauties of ſentiment, they are eminent. They abound in wel-contrived 
and intereſting ſituations. The dialogue, by i its cloſencſs and rapidity, carries a conſiderable 


reſemblance- to that of the Antient Greek Tragedies; and is bath more animated and more 
natural, than the long declamation of the French Theatre. But the ſhortneſs of the ſeveral 


| COR and the i intermixture of ſo much 1 Poctry as n to this ſort of Compoſition, 


n often 


» The characters of Corneille and Racine are happily contraſted with one another, in the following beautiful lines of 4 


French Poet, which will gratify ſeveral readers. 


ConNELLLE. Magnanimos vis ſeuſus ſub pectore verſet - 


_ Mum nobilibus majeſtas evehit alis Azxgrippina, licet Romano robore Burrhus 
Vertice tangentem nubes; ſtant ordine longo Poilcat, et magni _generoſs ſuperbia Pori 
Magnanimi circum heroes, fulgentibus omnes 6 Non ſemel eniteat, tamen eſſe ad mollia natum 
| Induti trabeis; Polyeuctus. Cinna, Seleucus, —_ Credideris vatem ; vox olli mellea, lenis 
Et Cidus, et rugis — Horatius ora. Spiritus eſt; non ille animis vim concitus infert, 
Racin s. ; At cœeos animorum aditus rimatur, et imis 
Hunc circumvolitat penna alludentc Cupido, Mentibus occultos, ſyren penetrabilis, ictus - 


Infnuans, palpando ferit, læd que placendo. 
mo fluit facili non intermiſla nitore, 

pidos ſemper volvit cum murmure fluctus, 
ponte ſeqmumtur dine (cd leni fluitat, Seu gramina lambit 
2 et cœco per prata virentia lapſu, 
Avfogiens, tacita fluit indeprenſus arcna; 


Vincla triumphatis inſternens florea ſcenis: 
Colligit hzc mollis genius, levibuſque catenis 


Pelidaſque, ac Hippolytos, qui ſ 
Servitium, faceleſque ferunt in vincula palmas. 
| Ma oe nimirum animos Cornelius ingens, 


uales habet ipſe, ſuis herbibus afflat a Flore micant ripæ illimes ; hut vnlgus amantum 

Convolat, et lacrymis auget rivalibus undas: | 
Singultas unde referuut, gemituſque ſonoros 3. 
Ingeminant, molli gemitus imitante ſuſurro. 


Templum 2 per Fx, Maxer, e nn, * 


| Sabine ſenſus; ; vox olli maſcula, magnum os, 
Nee mortale fonans. Rapido fluit impete vena, 
Vena Sophocleis non inficianda fluentis. 
Raciaius Gallis haud viſos ante theatris 
tencros induxit amores. 


. 
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often occaſions the courſe of the incidents to be hurried on too quickly, and prevents that _ 
conſiſtent diſplay of characters, and that full preparation of events, which are neceſſary w 
give a proper verifimilicude to CR So 


IT onfy now remains to ſpeak of the ſtate of Tragedy in Great Britain; the general cha- 
racter of which is, that it is more animated and paſſionate than French Tragedy, but more 
irregular and incorrect, and leſs attentive to decorum and to elegance. The pathetic, it muſt 
always be remembered, is the ſout of Tragedy. The Engliſh, therefore, muſt be allowed to 
have aimed at the higheſt ſpecies of excellence; though, in the execution, they have not al- 
ways joined the other beauties that ought to e the pathetic. 


Tu firſt object which bene itſelf to us on the Engliſh Theatre, is the great Shake- 
ſpeare. Great he may be juitly called, as che extent and force of his natural genius, both 
for Tragedy and Comedy, is altogether unrivalled“. But, at the ſame time, it is genius 
ſhooting wild; deficient in juſt taſte, and altogether unaſſiſted by knowledge or art. Long 
has he been idoliſed by the Britiſh nation; much has been ſaid, and much has been writ- 
ten concerning him; Criticiſm has been drawn to the very dregs, in commentaries upon his 


words and witticiſms; and yet it remains, to this day, in doubt, whether his beauties, or 


his faults, be greateſt. Admirable ſcenes, and paſſages, without number, there are in his 
Plays; paſſages beyond what, are to be found in any other Dramatic Writer; but there is 
hardly any one of his Plays which can be called altogether a good one, or which can be 
read with uninterrupted pleaſure from beginning to end. Beſides extreme irregularities in 
conduct, and groteſque mixtures of ſerious and comic in one piece, we are every now and 
'then interrupted by unnatural thoughts, harſh expreſſions,” a certain obſcure bombaſt, and 
a play upon words, which he is fond of purſuing :* and theſe interruptions to our pleaſure 

too frequently occur, on occaſions, when we would leaſt wiſh to meet with them. All thoſe 
faults, however, Shakeſpeare redeems, by two of the greateſt excellencies which any Tragic 
Poet can poſſeſs ; his lively and diverſified paintings of character; his ſtrong and natural 
expreſſions of paſſion. Theſe are his two chief virtues; on theſe his merit reſts. Notwith- 
ſtanding his many abſurdities, all the while we are reading his plays, we find ourſelves in 


the midſt of . our fellows ; we meet with men, vulgar perhaps in their manners, coarſe or 


harſh in their ſentiments, but Mill they are men; they ſpeak with human voices, ard are 
actuated by human paſſions ; we are intereſted in what they ſay or do, becauſe we feel that 
they are of the ſame nature with ourſelves. It is therefore no matter of wonder, that from 
the more poliſhed and regular, but more cold and artificial performances of other Poets, the 
Public ſhould return with pleaſure to ſuch warm and genuine repreſentations of human na- 
ture. Shakeſpeare poſſeſſes likewiſe the merit of having created, for himſelf, a ſort of - 
world of præternatural beings. His witches, ghoſts, fairies, and ſpirits of all kinds, are 
deſcribed with ſuch circumſtances of awful and myſterious ſolemnity, and ſpeak a language 
{ſo peculiar to themſelves, as ſtrongly to affect the imagination. - His two maſter-pieces, and 
in which, in my opiaion, the ſtrength of his genius chiefly appears, are, Othello and Mac- 
. beth> With regard to his hiſtorical plays, they are, properly ſpeaking, neither Tragedies 
? 3 I 2 nor 


| 


* The character which Dryden has drawn of Shakeſpeare i is not only juſt, but uncommonly t and happy. He 
„vas the mau, who of all modern, and perhaps anticot Poets, had the largeſt and moſt-comprehenhive ſoul, + All the images 
© of Nature were itill preſent to him, and he drew them not laborjouſly, but luckily. When he deſcribes any thing, you 
mare than ſee it; you feel it too. They who accuſe him of wanting learning, give him the greateſt commendation. He 


« was naturally learned. He needed not the Spectacles of Books to read Nature, He looked inward, and found her there. 


„ I cannot ſay he is every where alike. Were be fo, | ſhould do him injury, to compare him to the greateſt af mankind. 
« He is many times flat and inlipid ; his comic wit degenerating into cleuches; his ſerious ſwelling into bombaſt. But he- 
TY * great, when ſome great occalion is preſented to him,” Davven's Eſſay of Dramatic Poetry. "4 


* — 


— 


* 
— 
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nor Comedies; but a peculiar ſpecies of Dramatic Entertainment, calculated to deſcribe the 
manners of the times of which he treats, to exhibit the principal characters, and to fix our 
imagination on the moſt intereſting events and revolutions of our own country f. Þ of 


AFTER the age of Shakeſpeare, we can produce in the Engliſh language ſeveral detach- 
ed Tragedics of conſiderable merit. But we have not many Dramatic Writers, whoſe whole 
works are intitled either to particular criticiſm, or very high praiſe. In the Tragedies of 
Dryden and Lee, there is much fire, but mixed with much fuſtian and rant. Lee's Theo- 
doſius, or the © Force of Love,” is the beſt of his pieces, and, in ſome of the ſcenes, does 
not want tenderneſs and warmth ; though romantic in the plan, and extravagant in the ſen- 
timents. Otway was endowed with a high portion of the Tragic ſpirit; which appears to 
great advautage in his two principal Tragedies, „the Orphan” and ©& Venice Preſerved.” 

Ia theſe, he is perhaps too Tragic ; the diſtreſſes being ſo deep, as to tear and overwhelm 
the mind. He is a Writer, doubtleſs, of genius and ſtrong paſſion ; but, at the ſame time, 
exceedingly groſs and indelicate. No Tragedies are leſs moral than thoſe of Otway. There 
are no generous or noble ſentiments in them ; but a licentious ſpirit often difcovers itſelf. 
He is the very oppoſite of the French decorum; and has contrived to introduce obſcenity 

and indecent alluſions, into the midſt of deep Tragedy. 


Row e's Tragedics make a contraſt to thoſe of Otway. He is full of elevated and moral 
ſentiments. The Poetry is often good, and the language always pure and clegant : but, in 
moſt of his Plays, he is too cold and unintereſting ; and flowery rather than tragic. Two, 
however, he has produced, which deſerve to be exempted from this cenfure, Jane Shore 
and the Fair Penitent; in both of which, there are ſo many tender and Neu panes ſcenes, 
as to render them juſtly favourites of the Public. 


Ds. Touxc's Revenge, is a play which diſcovers deins and fire ; but wants tw 
and turns too much upon the ſhocking and direful paſſions. In Congreve's Mourning 
Bride, there are ſome finc ſituations, and much good Poetry. The two firſt Acts are ad- 
mirable. The meeting of Almeria with her buſband Ofmyn, in the tomb of Anſelmo, is 
one of the moſt ſolemn and ſtriking ſituations to be found in any Tragedy. The defects in 
the cataſtrophe, I pointed out in the laſt Lecture. Mr. Thomſon's Tragedies are too full 
of a tiff morality, which renders them dull and formal. Tancred and Sigiſmunda, far ex- 


cells the reſt; and for the plot, the characters, and ſentiments, juſtly deſerves a place among 


the beſt Engliſh nn Of later Pieces, and of living Authors, I have all _— de- 
. clined/to ſpeak, | 


: Urox the 8 reviewing the Tragic Compodions of different nations, the following 
concluſions ariſe. A Greek Tragedy is the relation of any diſtreſsful or melancholy inci- 
dent; ſometimes the effect of paſſion or crime, oftener of the decree of the Gods, fimply 
expoſed ; without much variety of parts or cvcots, but naturally and beautifully ſet before 
us ; heightened by the Poetry of the Chorus. A French Tragedy, is a ſeries of artful and. 
refined converſations, founded upon a variety of tragical and intereſting ſituations; carried 
on with little action and vehemence; but with much poetical beauty, and high propriety and 
decòrum. An Engliſh Tragedy is the combat of ſtrong paſſions, ſet before us in all their 
violence; ent deep difaſters 1 often · irregularly conducted 3 abounding i in action; and 

filling 


+ Sce an excellent defence of Shakeſpeare” s Hiſtorical Plays, and Grows juſt obſervations on his peculiar excellencies as a 
Oates Hu in Mr. G 34 


filling the Spectators with - grief. The Antient Tragedies were more natural and ſimple; 
the Moderns are more artful and complex. Among the French, there is more correctneſs ; 
among the Engliſh, more fire. Andromaque and Zayre, ſoften ; Othello, and Venice 
* Preſerved, rend the heart. It deſerves remark, that three of the greateſt maſter- pieces of 


the French Tragic Theatre, turn wholly upon religious ſubjects: the Athalie of Racine, the 


Polyeucte of Corneille, and the Zayre of Voltaire. The firſt is founded upon a hiſtorical 
_ paſſage of the Old Teſtament; in the other two, the diſtreſs ariſes from the zeal and attach- 

ment of the principal perſonages to the Chriſtian faith; and in all the three, the-Authors 
have, with much propriety, availed themſelves of the OO" which may be derived from 


religious ideas. : 
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( wn EDY is ſufficiently diſcriminated from Tragedy, by its general ſpirit and ftrain. 
While pity and terror, and the other ſtrong paſſions form the province of the latter, 
the chief, or rather fole inſtrument of the former, is ridicule. Comedy propoſes for 
its object, neither the great ſufferings not the great crimes of men; but their follies and 
flighter vices, thoſe parts of their character, which raiſe in beholders a ſenſe of impropriety, 


which expoſe them to be unn ans RIPE at by others, or which render them trouble- 
ſome i in civil ſociety. 


Tuts genera] idea of Comedy, as a ſatyrical exhibition of the i improprieties and follies of 
mankind, is an idea very moral and uſefvl. There is nothing in the nature, or general 
plan of this kind of Compotition, that renders it liable to cenſure. To poliſh the manners 
of men, to promote attention to the proper decorums of focial behaviour, and above all, 
to reader vice ridiculous, is doing a real ſervice to the world. Many vices might be more 
ſucceſsfully exploded, by employing ridicule againſt them, than by ſerious attacks and ar- 
; guments. At the ſame time, it muſt be confeſſed, that ridicule is an inftrument of ſuch a 


nature, that when managed by unſkilful, or improper hands, there is hazard of its doing 


miſchief, inſtead of good, to ſociety, For ridicule is far from being, as ſome have main- 
tained it to be, a proper teſt of truth. On the contrary, it is apt to miſlead, and ſeduce, by 
the colours which it throws upon its objects; and it is often more difficult to judge, whe- 
ther theſe colours be natural and proper, than it is to diſtinguiſh between fimple truth and 
error. Licentious Writers, therefore, of the Comic clafs, have too often had it in their 
power to caſt a ridicule upon characters and objects which did not deſerve it. But this is a 


fault, not owing to the nature of Comedy, but to the genius and turn of the Writers of it. 


COME D Y. ; -—_ _— 
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In the "WIRE? of a looſe immoral Author, Comedy will miſlead and corrupt; while, in thoſe 
of a virtuous and well-intentioned ohe, it will be not only a gay and innocent, but a laud- 
able and uſeful entertainment. French Comedy is an excellent ſchool of manners; while 
Engliſh Comedy has been too often the ſchool of vice. 


Tux rules reſpeAing the Dramatic Action, which I aelivered in the firſt Lie upon 
N belong equally to Comedy; and hence, of courſe, our diſquiſitions concerning it 
are ſhortened. It is equally neceſſary to both theſe forms of Dramatic Compoſition, that 
there be a proper unity of action and ſubject : that the unities of time and place be, as much 
as poſſible, preſerved ; that is, that the time of the action be brought within reaſonable 
bounds 3 and the place of the action never changed, at leaſt, not duriag the courſe of each 
Act; that the ſeveral Scenes or ſucceſſive converſations be properly linked together; that 

the Stage be never totally evacuated till the Act cloſes ; and that the reaſon ſhould appear 

to us, why the perſonages, who fill up the different Scenes, enter and go off-the Stage, at 
the time when they are made to do ſo. The ſcope of all theſe rules, I ſhowed, was to bring 
the imitation as near as poſlible to probability; which is always neceſſary, in order to any 
imitation giving us pleaſure. This reaſon requires, perhaps, a ſtricter obſervance of the 
dramatic rules in Comedy, than in Tragedy. For the action of Comedy being more fami- 
liar to us than that of Tragedy, more like what we are accuſtomed to ſee in common life, we 
judge more eaſily of what is probable, and are more hurt by the want of it. The probable, 
and the natural, both in the conduct of the ſtory, and in the characters and ſentiments of 
the perſons who are introduced, are the great foundation, it muſt always be remembered, 
of the whole beauty of Comedy. SY np bk 

Tas ſubjectas of Tragedy are not limited to any country, or to any age.! The Tragic 
Poet may lay his Scene, in whatever region he pleaſes. He may form his ſubje& upon the 
hiſtory, either of his own, or of a foreign country; and he may take it from any period 
that is agreeable to him, however remote in time. "The reverſe of this holds in Comedy, 
for a clear and obvious reaſon. In the great vices, great virtues, and high paſſions, men 
of all countries and ages reſemble one another; and are therefore equally ſubjects for the 

- Tragic: Muſe. But thbſe decorums of bchaviour, thoſe leſſer diſcriminations of character, 
which afford ſubject for 3 Y, change with the differences of countries and times; and 
can never be ſo well underſtood. by foreigners, as by natives. We weep for the heroes of 
Greece and Rome, as freely as we do for thoſe of our own country: but we are touched 
with the ridicule of ſuch manners and ſuch characters only, as we-ſce and know; and-there- * 
fore the ſcene and ſubject of Comedy, ſhould always be laid in our own country, and in our 
own times. The Comic Poet, who aims at correcting improprieties and follies of behaviour, 
ſhould-ſtudy to catch the manners living as they riſe.” It is not his buſineſs to amuſe us 
with a tale of the laſt: age, or with a Spaniſh or a French intrigue ; but to give us pictures 
taken from among ourſelves; to fatirize reigning and preſent vices ; to exhibit to the age a 
| faithful copy of itſelf, with its humours, its follics, and its extravagancies. It is only by 
laying his plan in this manner, that he can add weight and dignity to the entertainment 
which he gives us. Plautus, it is true, and Terence, did not follow this rule. They laid 
the ſcene of their Comedies in Greece, and adopted the Greek laws and cuſtoms. But it muſt 
be remembered, that Comedy was, in their age, but a new entertainment in Rome; and 

that then they contented themſelves with imitating, often with tranſlating merely, the Co- 
medies of Menander, and other Greek Writers. In after times, it-is known that the Ro- 
mans had the Comœdia Togata,” or what was founded on their own manners, as well as 
the Comadia Palliata,” or what was taken from the Greeks. 2 | CoMEDY 


2. 


{ 


\ 
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CoMeDyY may be divided into two kinds; Comedy of Character, and Comedy of Intrigue. . 


In the latter, the plot, or the action of the Play, is made the principal object. In the for- 
mer, the diſplay of ſome peculiar character is chiefly aimed at; the action is contrived alto- 
gether with a view to this end, and is treated as ſubordinate to it, The French abound moſt 


in Comedies of Character. All Moliere's capital Pieces are of this ſort; his Avare, for in- 


ſtance, Miſanthrope, Tartuffe; and ſuch are Deſtouches's alſo, and thoſe of the other chief 
French Comedians. The Engliſh have inclined more to Comedies of Intrigue. In-the Plays 


of Congreve, and, in general, in all our Comedies, thore is much more ſtory, more buſtle - 


and action, than on the French 1 Theatre. 
Ix order to give this ſort of Compoſition its proper as theſe two kinds ſhould be 
properly mixed together. Without ſome intereſting and well- conducted ſtory, mere con- 
verſation is apt to become inſipid. There ſhould be always as much intrigue, as to give us 
ſomething to with, and ſomething to fear. The incidents ſhould ſo ſucceed one another, as 
to produce ſtriking fituations,- and to fix our attention; while they afford at the ſame time 
a proper field for the exhibition of character. For the Poet muſt neyer forget, that to ex- 


hibit characters and manners, is his principal object. The action in Comedy, though it de- | 


mands his care, in order to render it animated and natural, is a leſs ſignificant and im- 
portant part of the performance, than the action in Tragedy: as in Comedy, it is what men 
ſay, and how they ' behave, that draws our attention, rather than what they perform, or 
what they ſuffers Hence it is a great fault to overcharge it with too much- intrigue ; and 
thoſe intricate Spaniſh plots that were faſhionable for a-while, carried or by perplexed apart- 
ments, dark entries, and diſguiſed habits, are now juſtly condemned and laid aſide: for by 


ſuch conduct, the main uſe of Comedy was loſt. The attention of the Spectators, inſtead 
of being directed towards any diſplay of characters, was fixed upon the ſurpriſing turns and 


revolutions of the en and Comedy was changed into a mere Novel. 


Ix the management of Characters, one of the moſt common faults of Comic Writers, is 
the carrying of them too far beyond life, Wherever ridicule is concerned, it is indeed ex- 
tremely difficult to hit the preciſe point where true wit ends, and buffoonery begins. When 
the Miſer, for inſtance, in Plautus, ſearching the perſon whom he ſuſpects for having ſtolen. 
his caſket, after examining firſt his right hand, and then his left, cries out, “ oftende etiam 
« tertiam,” © ſhow me your third hand,” (a ſtroke too which Moliere has copied from him) 
there is no one but muſt be ſenſible of the extravagance, Certain degrees of exaggeration 


are allowed to the Comedian; but there are limits ſet to it by nature and good taſte; and 


ſuppoſing the Miſer to be ever ſo much engroſſed by his jealouſy and his ſuſpicions, it is 
an to conceive any man in his wits ſuſpecting another of a more than two hands. 


CnanacraRs in Comedy ought to be clearly diſtinguiſhed from ons 3 but the 
artificial contraſting of Characters, and the introducing them always i in pairs, and by oppo- 
ſites, gives too theatrical and affected an air to the Piece. This is become too common a. 
reſource. of Comic Writers, in order to heighten their Characters, and diſplay them to more 
advantage. As ſoon as the violent and i impatient perſon arrives upon the Stage, the Specta- 
tor knows that, in the next ſcene he is to be contraſted with the mild and good-natured man; 


or if one of the lovers introduced be remarkably gay and airy, we are ſure that his compa- 


nion is to be a, grave and ſerious lover; like Frankly and Bellamy, Clarinda and Jacintha, ins 
Dr. Hoadly's Suſpicious Huſband. Such productions of Characters by pairs, is like the em- 
ployment of the figure Antitheſis in diſcourſe, which, as I formerly obſerved, gives brillian- 
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cy indeed upon occaſions, but is too apparenti a rhetorical artifce. n 
poſition, the perfection of art is to conceal art. A maſterly Writer will therefore give vg 
his characters, diſtinguiſhed rather by ſuch ſhades of diverſity as are commonly found in So- 
eiety, than marked with ſuch ſtrong 8 as are OY ge into actual nnn 


in any of the circumſtances of ite. »%. _ 1 8 


Tur Style of Conte ought to be FREY elegant, a6 Me whey ſeldom riſing de 


than the ordinary tone of polite converſation; and, upon no a deſcending into vul- 
gar, mean, and groſs expreſſions. Here the French rhyme, which in many of their Co- 
medies they have preſerved, occurs as an unnatural bondage. Certainly, if Proſe belongs 


to any Compoſition whatever, it is to that which imitates the converſation of men in ordinary 


life. One of the moſt difficult circumſtances in writing Comedy, and one too, upon which 


the ſucceſs of it very much depends, is to maintain, throughout, a current of cafy, genteel, 


unaffected dialogue, without pertneſs and flippancy ; without too much ſtudied and unſea- 
ſonable wit 3 without dullneſs and formality. Too few of our Engliſh Comedies are diſtin- 


hs guiſhed for this happy turn of converſation.; moſt of them are liable to one or other of the 


exceptions I have mentioned. | The Careleſs Huſband, and, perhaps, we may add the Pro- 


voked Huſband, and the Suſpicious Huſband, ſeem to have more merit © aß * of __ 
for eaſy and ones dialogue. | | 
Ni: 


— are the chief obſervations that-occur to me, concerning the general 80 of 
this ſpecies of Dramatic Writing, as diſtinguiſhed from Tragedy. But its nature and fpirit 


will be ſtill better underſtood, by a ſhort hiſtory of its progreſs ; and a . iy N 
rn on by Authors of different nations. | | 


1 


3 is ee feopaled to have — more antient among the Greeks than Co- 


— e We have fewer lights concerning the origin and progreſs of the latter. What is moſt 
probable, is, that, like the other, it took its riſe accidentally from the diverſions peculiar to 


, 
the feaſt of Bacchus, and from Theſpis and his Cart; till, by degrees, it diverged into an 
entertainment of a quite different nature from ſolemn and Heroic Tragedy. Critics diftin- 
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Tan Asset Comedy confilted i in direct and avowed fatire againf "RM known we 


. ſons, who were brought upon the Stage by name. OF this nature are the Plays of Ariſto- 
phanes, eleven of which are till extant; Plays of a very fingular nature, and wholly dif- 


ferent from all Compoſitions which have, fiace that age, born the name of Comedy. They . 
ſhow what a turbulent and licentious Republic that of Athens was, and what unreſtrained 


- ſeope the Athenians gave to ridicule; when they could ſuffer the moſt illuſtrious perſonages 
of their ſtate, their generals, and their magiſtrates, Cleon, Lamachus, Nicias, Alcibiades, 
not to mention Socrates the Philoſopher, and Euripides the Poet, to be publicly made the 
* _ | ſubje@ of Comedy Several of Ariſtophanes's Plays are wholly political ſatires, upon pub - 
lic management, and the conduct of generals and ſtateſmen, during the Peloponneſian war. 
They ace ſo full of political allegories and-allufions, that it is impoſſible to underftand them 


. without a considerable knowledge of the hiſtory of thoſe times. They abound too with Pa- 
-xvdies of the great Tragic Poets, particularly of Euripides; to whom the Author was a great 
"EY e eee 8 in ING ridicule him. | 


8 | VivaciTy, 


* 
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N NE ITE Satire, and Buffoonery, are the characteriſtics of Ariſtophanes. Genius and 
foree he diſplays upon many occaſions; but his performantes, upon the whole, are not 
calculated to give us any high opinion of the Attic taſte of wit, in his age: They ſeem, 
indeed, to have been compoſed for the mob. The Ridicule employed in them is extrava- 
gant; the wit for the moſt part, buffooniſh and farcical ; the perſonal raillery, biting and 
cruel; and the obſcenity that reigns in them, is groſs and intolerable. The treatment given 
by this Comedian, to Socrates the Philoſopher, in his Play of The Clouds,” is well known $ 
but however it might tend to diſparage Socrates' in the public efteem, P. Brumoy, in his 
Theatre Grec, makes it appear, that could not have been, as is commonly ſuppoſed, the 
cauſe of decreeing the death of that Philoſopher, which did not happen till twenty-three 


years after the repreſentation of Ariſtophanes's Clouds. There is a Chorus in Ariſtophanes' — 


Plays; but altogether of an irregular kind. It is partly ſerious, partly comic ; ſometimes 
mingles in the Action, aan , the Spectators, en the Author, and at- 
tacks his enemies. 


: 800 aftey the ies of Atiftophianes the liberty of attacking perſons on the Stage by 
name, being found of dangerous conſequence to the public peace, was prohibited by law. 
The Chorus alſo, was, at this period, baniſhed from the Comic Theatre, as having been an 
inſtrument of too much licence and abuſe. Then, what is called the Middle Comedy, took 
riſe ; which was no other than an elufion of the law. Fictitious names, indeed, were em- 
ployed ; but living perſons were ſtill attacked; and deferibed in ſuch a manner as to be ſuf- 

iently known. Of theſe Comic Pieces, we have no remains. © To them ' ſucceeded the 
New Comedy; when the Stage being obliged ro deſiſt wholly from perſonal ridicule, became, 
what it is now, the picture of manners and characters, but not of particular perſons. Me- 
nander was the moſt diſtinguiſhed Author, of this kind, among the Greeks ; and both from 
the imitations, of him by Terence, and the account given of him by Plutarch, we have much 
reaſon to regret that his writings have periſhed ; as he appears to have reformed, in a very 
— che ee a and to have ſet the NE CO elegant, and moral 


Tun Lou remains which we now oY the New Comedy, among the n are the 
Plays of Plautus and Terence; both of whom were formed upon the Greek Writers. 
Plautus is diſtinguiſhed for very expreſſive language, and a great degree of the Vis Comica. 
As he wrote in an early period, he bears ſeveral marks of the rudeneſs of the Dramatic 
Art, among the Romans, in his time. He opens his Plays with Prologues, which ſometimes 
preoccupy the ſubject of the whole Piece. The repreſentation too, and the action of the 
Comedy, are ſometimes confounded ; the Actor departing from his character, and addreſ- 
fing the Audience. There is too much low wit and ſcurrility in Plautus; too much of quaint 


conceit, and play upon words. But withal, he diſplays more variety, and more force than 


Terence. His characters are always ſtrongly marked, though ſometimes coarſely. His 
Amphytrion has been copied both by Moliere and by Dryden; and his Miſer alſo (in the 
Aulularia), is the foundation of a capital Play of Moliere's, which has been once and again 
imitated on the Engliſh Stage. Than Terence, nothing can be more delicate, more poliſhed 
d elegant. His ſtyle is a model of the pureſt and moſt graceful Latinity. His dialogue is 
always decent and correct; and he poſſeſſes, beyond moſt Writers, the art of relating with 
that beautiful pictureſque fimplicity, which never fails to pleaſe. His morality is, in general, 
unexceptionable. The ſituations which he introduces, are often tender and intereſting ; and 
many of his ſentiments touch the heart, Hence, he may be confidered as the founder of that 
ö 3 M ſerious 
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ſerious Comedy, which has; of late years, been revived, and of which I ſhall have occaſion 
afterwards to ſpeak. _ If he. fails in any thing, it is in ſprightlineſs and ſtrength. Both in 
his Characters, and in his Plots, there i is too much ſameneſs. and uniformity throughout all 
his Plays; he copied Menander, and is faid not to have equalled. himꝰ . In order to form a 
perfect Comic Author, an union would ans r ſpirit . Plautus, wich 


n. | alan oe HT 4 


| Manx we enter 02" of view of Modern 8 one of the Grft objefta-which preſens 
- itſelf, is, the Spaniſh, Theatre, which has been remarkably fertile in Dramatic productions, 
Lopez de Vega,  Guillin, - and Calderon, are the. chief Spaniſh Comedians. Lopez de 
Vega, who is by much the , moſt famous of them, is ſaid. to have written above a 
thouſand Plays; and out ſurprife at the number of his productions will be diminiſhed, by 
being informed of their nature. From the account which M. Perron de Caſtera, a French 
writer, gives of them, it would ſeem, that our Shakeſpeare is perfectly a regular and me- 
thodical Author, in compariſon of Popez. He throws aſide all regard to the Three Unities, 
8 or to any of the eſtabliſhed forms of Dramatic Writing: One Play often includes many 
9 years, nay, the whole life of a man, The Scene, during the firſt Act, is laid in Spain, che 
nmaaent in Italy, and the third in Africa. His Plays are moſtly of the hiſtorical kind, founded 
1 on the annals of the country; and they are, generally, a ſort of Tragi-comedies; or a mix- 
3 ture of Heroic Speeches, Serious Incidents, War and Slaughter, with much Ridicule and 
| Buffoonery. Angels and Gods, Virtues and Vices, Chriſtian Religion and Pagan Mytho- 
logys are all frequently jumbled together. In ſhort, they are Plays like no other Dramatic 
Compoſitions; full of the Romantic and extravagant. At the fame time, ithis generally 
admitted, that in the Works of Lopez de Vega; there are frequent marks of genius, and 
much force of imagination; many well drawn characters, many happy fituations ; many 
ſtriking and intereſting ſurpriſes ; and, from the ſource of his rich invention, the Dramatic 
- Writers of other countries are ſaid to have frequently drawn their materials. He himſelf 
apologiſes for the extreme irregularity of his Compoſition, from the prevailing taſte of his 
countrymen, who delighted id a variety of events, in ſtrange and ſurpriſing adventures, and 
a labyrintlr of i e much more than i in a natural $66 regularly conducted arr. 


* * 

Tun — charaQtors of the'French Comic hater, that it is meant chaſte, 12 
gecent- Several Writers of conſiderable note it has produced, ſuch as Regnard, Dufretny, 1 

Dancourt, and Marivaux ; but the Dramatic Author, in whom the French glory moſt, and 

whom they juſtly place at the bead of all their Comedians, is, the famous Moliere. There 

is, indeed, no Author, in all the fruitful and diſtinguiſhed age of Louis XIV. who has 

* 3 —_ a higher reputation than Moliere; or who has more nearly reached the ſummit of 

: . perfection in his on art, according to the judgment of all the French Critics. Voltaire bold- 

| ly pronounces him to be the moſt eminent Comic Poet, of any age or country; nor, per- 

; ' haps, is this the deciſion of mere partiality; for taking him, upon the whole, I know none 

; who deſerves to be preferred to him. Moliere, is always the Satiriſt only of vice or folly. 

He has ſclefted a great variety of ridiculous characters peculiar to the times in which he lived, 

and he has generally placed the ridicule juſtly. He poſſeſſed ſtrong Comic powers; he is full 


. - of mich and pleaſantry; and his pleaſantry is always innocent. His Comedies in Nr, 
* as 2 e aud OY are a 27 er nun coy” in "which vice is ex 
K 0 —_— jt On ba given us his opinion of Terence, in the following lines,” which eee in the life of Tune, af- 
To — — — 4 e. 8 dimidivte Menander, Comica ut zquato virtus polleret honore . 
Pone merito, puri ſer monis amator ; Cum Graecis, h deſpectus rte jaceres 
— Warned. foret vis — et dole tdi deefſe, Terenti. © 


— 82. 


poſed, in the ſtyle of elegant and polite Satire. In his Proſe Comedies, though there is 
abundance of ridicule, yet there is never any thing found to offend a modeſt ear, or to throw 
contempt on ſobriety and virtue. Together with thoſe high qualities, Moliere has alſo ſome | 


defects which Voltaire, though his profeſſed Panegyriſt, candidly admits. He is 


acknowledged not to be happy in the uncavelling of his Plots. Attentive more to the ſtrong 
exhibition of characters, than to the conduct of the intrigue, his unravelling is frequently 
brought on with too little preparation, and in an improbable manner. In his Verſe Come 
dies, he is ſometimes not ſufficiently intereſting, and too full of long ſpeeches; and in his 
more riſible pieces in Proſe, he is cenſured for being too farcical. Few Writers, however, 

if any, ever poſſeſſed the ſpirit, or attained the true end of Comedy, fo perfectly, upon the 
whole, as Moliere. His Tartufe, in the ſtyle of Grave Comedy, and his Avare, in the Gay, 
are accounted his two capital productions. 


va the Engliſh Theatre, we are naturally led to expect a greater variety of original 
characters in Comedy, and bolder ſtrokes of wit and humour, than are to be found on any 
other Modern Stage, Humour is, in a great meaſure, the peculiar province of the Engliſh 
nation. The nature of ſuch a free Government as ours ; and that unreſtrained liberty which 
our manners allow to every man, of living entirely after his own taſte, afford full ſcope to 
the diſplay of fingularity of character, and to the indulgence of humour in all its forms. 
_ Whereas, in France, the influence of a deſpotic court, the more eſtabliſhed ſubordination 
of ranks, and the univerſal obſervance of the forms of politeneſs and decorum, ſpread a 
much greater uniformity over the outward behaviour and characters of men. Hence Co- 


medy has a more ample field, and can flow with a much freer vein in Britain, than in France. 


But it is extremely unfortunate, that, together with the freedom and boldneſs of the 


Comic ſpirit in Britain, there ſhould have been joined ſuch a ſpirit of indecency and licen- / 


tiouſneſs, as has * Engliſh Comedy beyond that of any nation, ſince the „ of 
Ariſtophanes. 


Tus firſt age, however, of Engliſh Comedy, was not infected by this ſpirit. Neither che 
Plays of Shakeſpeare, nor thoſe of Ben Johnſon, can be accuſed of immoral tendency, - 
Shakeſpeare's general character, whick I gave in the laſt Lecture, appears with as great ad- 


vantage in his Comedies, as in his Tragedies; a ſtrong, fertile, and creative genius, irre- 
gular in conduct, employed too often in amuſing the mob, but fingularly rich and happy in 


the. deſcription of characters and manners. Johnſon is more regular in the conduct of his 
pieces, but ſtiff and pedantic; though not deſtitute of Dramatic Genius. Ia the Plays of 


Beaumont and Fletcher, much fancy and invention appear, and ſeveral beautiful paſſages 
may be found. But, in general, they abound with romantic and improbable incidents, with 
overcharged and unnacural characters, and with coarſe and groſs alluſions. Thoſe Come- 
dies of the laſt age, by the change of public manners, and of the turn of converſation, fince 
their time, are now become too obſolete to be very agreeable, For we muſt obſerve, that 
Comedy depending much on the prevailing modes of external behaviour, becomes ſooner 
antiquated than any other ſpecies of Writing ; and, when antiquated, it ſeems harſh to us, 
and loſes its power of pleaſing, This is eſpecially the caſe with reſpe& to the Comedies of 
our own country, where the change of-manners is more ſenfible and ſtriking, than in any 
foreign production. In our own country, the preſent. mode of behaviour is alway Ys the ſtand- 
ard of politeneſs; and whatever departs from it appears uncouth; whereas, in the Writings 
of foreigners, we are leſs acquainted with any ſtandard of this kind, and of courſe, are leſs 


hurt by the want of it. Plautus appeared more antiquated to the Romans, in the age of 


Auguſtus, than he does now to us. It is a high proof of — uncommon genius, 
3 M 2 ? that, 
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that, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, his character of Falſtaff is to this * e, 


and his © Merry Wives of Windſor,” read with pleaſure. e wet 


1 was not till the ra of the Reſtoration of Ring Charles II. chat the licentiouſneſs 6 
was obſerved, at that period, to infect the court, and the nation in general, ſeized, i in a pe- 


. Euliar manner, upen Comedy as its province, and, for almoſt a whole century, retained 
| poſſeſſion of it. It was then firſt, that the Rake became the predominant character, and, 


with ſome exceptions, the Hero of every Comedy. The ridicule was thrown, not upon 
vice and folly, but much more commonly upon chaſtity and ſobriety, At the end of the 
Play, indeed, the Rake is commonly, in appearance, reformed, and profeſſes that he is to 
become a ſober man; but throughout the Play, he is ſet up as the model of a fine gentle- 
man; and the . impreſſion made by a ſort of fprightly licentiouſneſs, is left upon the 
imagination, as a picture of the pleaſurable enjoyment of Hife; while the reformation paſſes 
flightly away, as a matter of form merely. To what fort of moral conduct fuck public en- 
tertainments as theſe tend to form the youth of both ſexes, may be cafily imagined. Let 


- this has been the ſpirit which has prevailed upon the Comic Stage of Great Britain, not on- 


ly during the Reign of Charles the II. but throughout the reigns * William r 
Anne, and down to che days of King George II. 44h | T | 


" Dayvex was the firſt confiderable Nramatic Writer after the Reſtoration; in whoſe Co- 
medics, as in all his works, there are found many ſtrokes of genius, mixed with great care- 


leſſneſs, and viſible marks of haſty Compoſition. As he ſought to pleaſe only, be went along 


with the manners of the times; and has carried through all his Comedies that vein of diſſo- 


- Tote licentiouſneſs, which was then faſhionable. In ſome of them, the indecency was ſo 
| groſs as to vecaſion, even in that age, a prohibition 0 of being brought 1 the Stage“. 


Sixck his Ane; the Writers of Comedy, of greateſt note, have been Cibber, Vanburgh, 


Farquhar, and Congreve. Cibber has written a great many Comedies; and though, in ſe- 
veral of them, there be much ſprightlineſs, and a certain pert vivacity peculiar to him, yet 


they are ſo forced and unnatural in the incidents, as to have generally ſunk into obſcurity, 


except two, which have always continued in high favour with the Public, “ The Careleſs 
% Hufband,“ and © The Provoked' Huſband.” The former is remarkable for the polite 
and cafy turn of the dialogue; and with the exception of one indelicate Scene, is tolerably 
moral too in the conduct, and in the tendency. The latter, the Provoked Huſband,” 
(which was the joint production of Vanburgh and Cibber,) is, perhaps, on the whole, the 
beſt Comedy in the Engliſh Language. It is liable, indeed, to one critical objection of hav- 
ing a double Plot; as the incidents of the Wronghead family, and thoſe of Lord Townly's, 
are ſeparate and independent of each other. But this irregularity is compenſated by the na- 
tural characters, the fine painting, and the happy ſtrokes of humour with which it abounds, 
We are, indeed, ſurpriſed to find ſo unexceptionable a Comedy proceeding from two ſuch 


looſe Authors; for, in its general train, it is rare to expoſe licentiouſneſs and . 


7 would do honour to any Stage. 


e wh, (nA ext; Wen to the laſt degree, groſs and 


indelicate. He is one of the moſt immoral of all our Comedians. His © Provok'd Me, 
Po . "DF * "© : | ! 4 | $54 is 


We A i ee ta be found not ſo much to ariſe from original humour, or 


comedy will, perhaps, 
00 — of character, nicely diſtinguiſhed, and diligently purſued, as from incidents and circumſtances, artifices beg dar 
m jeſts of action, rather than ſentiment. What he had of humourous or paſſionate, he ſcems to have had, not 


* but from other Poets; if not 9 E yet, at leaſt, an imitator.“ Þ Jonnson's Life of Dryden. 


6 . 


* 


is full of ſuch indecent: ſontlenenes and alluſions, as ought to explode it out of all reputable 
ſociety, His © Relapſc,” is equally. cenſurable; and theſe are his only two conſiderable Pieces. 
Congreve is, - unqueſtionably, a Writer of genius. He is lively, witty, and ſparkling 3 full 


of character, and full of action. His chief fault as a Comic Writer, is, that he overflowa 


with wit. It is often introduced unſeaſonably; and, almoſt every where, there is too great 
2 proportion of it for naturhl well-bred converfation*. Farquhar is a light and gay Writer; 
leſs correct, and lefs ſparkling than Congreve; but he has more caſe, and, perhaps, fully 
as great a ſhare of the Vis Comica. The two beſt, and leaſt exceptionable of his Plays, are 
the © Recruiting Officer,” and the Beaux Stratagem.” I ſay the leaſt exceptionable ; tor, 
in general, the tendency of both Congreve and Farquhar's Plays is immoral. + Throughout 
them all, the Rake, the looſe intrigue, and the life of licentiouſneſs, are the objects conti- 
nually held up to view; as if the aſſemblies of a great and. poliſhed nation could be amuſed. 
with none but vicious objects. The indelicacy of theſe Writers, in the female characters which 
they introduce, is particularly remarkable. Nothing can be-more awkward than their re- 
preſentations of a woman of virtue and honour. Indeed there are hardly any female charac- 
ters in their Plays except two; women of looſe principles, or women of altcQed. Wanne, 


woo they attempt to draw a character of virtue. 


Tus cenſure which I W now paſſed upon + theſs celebrated Comedians is * from bp 


overſtrained or ſevere. Accuſtomed to the indelicacy of our own Comedy, and amuſed with 
the wit and. humour of it, its immorality too eaſily eſcapes our obſervation. But all foreigu- 
ers, the French eſpecially, who are accuſtomed to a better regulated, and more decent Stage, 
ſpeak of it. with ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment. Voltaire, who is, aſſuredly, none of the moſt: 
auſtere. moraliſts, plumes himſelf not a little upon the ſuperior bienſeance. of the French 
Theatre; and ſays, that the language of Engliſh Comedy is the language: of debauchery, not 
. of politeneſs. M. Moralt, in his Letters upon the French and-Engliſh Nations, aſcribes the 
corruption of manners in London to Comedy, as its chief cauſe. Their Comedy, he ſays, 
is like that of no other country; it is the ſehool in which the youth of both ſexes familiariſe 
themſelves with vice, which is never repreſented there as vice, but as mere gaiety. As for Co- 


-medies, ſays. the ingenious M. Diderot, in his obſervations · upen Dramatic Poetry, the En- 


gliſh have. none they have, in their place, ſatires, full, indeed, of gaiety and force, but 
without morals, and without taſte; /ans meurs et ſans gout. There is no wonder, therefore, 
that Lord Kaims, in his Elements of Criticiſm, ſhould have expreſſed himſelf, upon this ſub- 
ject, of the indelicacy of Engliſh Comedy, in terms much ſtronger than any that I have uſed;. 
concluding his inveCtive againſt it in theſe words: © How odious ought thoſe Writers to be, 
©« who thus ſpread infection through their native country; employing the talents which they 
« have received from their Maker moſt traiterouſly againſt himſelf, by endeavouring to cor- 
& rupt and disfigure his creatures. If the Comedies of Congreve did not rack him with 
«© remorſe, in his laſt moments, he muſt have been loſt to all ſenſe of virtue.” Vol. IL 479. 


—— as happy, wever, to have it in my power to obſerve, that; of late-years; a ſenſible 


reformation has begun to take place in Engliſh Comedy. We have, at laſt, become aſham- 
ed of making our public entertainments reſt wholly upon profligate characters and ſcenes; and 
our later Comedies, of any reputation, . are much purified from the licentiouſneſs of former 
times. If they have not the ſpivit, the caſe, and the wit of Congreve and Farquhar, in which 
reſpect they muſt be confeſſed to be ſomewhat deficient ; this praiſe, however, they juſtly 


merit, of being innocent and moral. For 


* 


* Dr. Johnſon, fays of him, in his life, that ** his perſonages are a kind of intellectual Gladiators ; every ſentence is to 
the conteſt of ſmartneſs is neves intermitted; his wt is a meteor, playing to and fro, with alternate 


« ward, or to ſtrike ez 
* tions. 


ENGLISH O MED. 453 


r * ENGLISH COMEDY: 


Fon this reformation, we are, queſtionleſs, much indebted to the French Theatre, which 
has not only been, at all times, more chaſe and inoffenſive than ours, but has, within theſe 
few years, produced a ſpecies of Comedy, of fill a graver turn than any that I have yer 
mentioned. This, which is called the Serious, or Tender Comedy, and was termed by its 
oppoſers, La Comedie Larmoyante, is not altogether a modern invention. Several of Te- 
rence's Plays, as the Andria, in particular, partake of this character, and as we know that 


- Terence copied Meuander, we have ſufficient reaſon to believe that his Comedies, alſo, were 


of the ſime kind. The nature of this Compoſition, does not by any means exclude gaiety 
and ridicule; but it lays the chief ſtreſs upon tender and intereſting fituations ; it aims at 
being ſentimental, and touching the heart by means of the capital incidents ; it makes our 
pleaſure ariſe, not ſo much from the laughter which it awe te as from the tears of _ 


bonnet forth. 


In EY Steele's Selens Lovers, is a Comedy which esd to this ne 
and it has always been favourably received by the Public. In French, there are ſeveral Dra- 
matic Compoſitions of this kind, which poſſeſs conſiderable merit and reputation; ſuch as 
the Melanide,” and © Prejuge à la Mode,” of La Chauſſee ; the Pere de Famille,” of 
Diderot; the ©* Cenic” of Mad. Graffigny ; and the TIRED, - and 9 2 


of Voltaire. 41 


Wuzn this foes of Quid firſt OY in "TIER it excited a great 3 — 
among the Critics. It was objected to, as a dangerous and unjuſtifiable innovation in Com- 
poſition. It is not Comedy, ſaid they, for it is not founded on laughter and ridicule. It is 
not Tragedy, for it does not involve us in ſorrow. By what name then can it be called? or 
what pretenſions hath it to be comprehended under Dramatic Writing ? But this was trifling, 
in the moſt egregious manner, with critical names and diſtinctions, as if theſe had invariably | 
fixed the eſſence, and aſcertained the limits, of every ſort of Compoſition. Aſſuredly, it is 
not neceflary that all Comedies ſhould be formed on one preciſe model. Some may be en- 
tirely light and gay others may incline more to the ſerious; ſome may partake of both; and 
all of them, properly executed, may furniſh agreeable and uſeful entertainment to the Public, 
by ſuiring the different taſtes of men“. Serious and tender Comedy has no title to claim to 
itſelf the poſſeſſion of the ſtage, to the excluſion of Tidicule and gaiety. But when it retains 
only its proper place, without uſurping the province of any other; when it is carried on 
with reſemblance to real life, and without introducing romantic and unnatural ſituations, 
it may certainly prove both an intereſting and an agreeable ſpecies of Dramatic Writing, If 
it become inGpid and drawing, this muſt be imputed to the fault of the Author, not to the 
nature of 58 — which may admit 22 Ivelineſs and vivacity. 


In died whatever form Comedy amen a gay or ſerious, it may always be 
eſteemed a mark of Society advancing in true politeneſs, when thoſe theatrical exhibitions, 
which are deſigned for public amuſement, are cleared from indelicate ſentiment, or immo- 
ral tendency. "Though the licentious buffoorery of Ariſtophanes amuſed the Greeks for 
a while, they advanced, by degrees, to a chaſter and juſter taſte z and the like progreſs of 
refinement may be concluded to take place among us, when the Public receive with favour, 
Dramatic Compoſitions of ſuch a ſtrain and ſpirit, as entertained the Greeks and Romans, 
in the days of Menander and Terence. 15 OC | « . 

* « 11 y a beacoup de tres bonnes pieces, od il ne regne de la gayeté; d' autres toutes ſeriduſes ; d' autres malangtes ; 


(7 2 on 71 va juſq'aux larmes. Il ne faut donner excluſion à aucune genre; & ſi l'on me demandoit, 
80 . 9 . VorTaine. 3 
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es yr Compare wth crvary of reading poetry a 


iards © 
addreſſed to obs ng — and the 
Its origin, ib. In what ſenſe older than profe, 
. Its union with muſic, 3 * Antient hiſto 
andi ĩnſtruction brit conveyed in poetry, ib. Ori- 
ental, more characteriſtical of an age than of a 
country, 355. Gothic, Celtic, and Grecian, 46. 


oratory, 318. Epic; the 
Defnition of poetry, 353- Is 
paſſions, ib. 


Origin of the different kinds of, 356. Was more Ftralus, the firſt who cultivated the arts. of. 
_ vigorous in its firſt rude eſſays than under refine- 
ment, 357+ Was" injured by the ſeparation of 


etrical feet, invention of, 


muſic from it, 10. 
applicable to En um 


358. Theſe meafures not 


try, 359. Engliſh heroic verſe; the ſtructure 
OY Peench 2 1b. "Rbime and blank 


of, ib. 
verſe compared, Progreſs of Engliſh Ver- 
fication, 361. Faden, 362, n 70 
Didactie poetry, 373- Deſcriptive poetry, 
Hebrew poetry, 383. 3 5 
ol, 399. ae 


tie characters two kinds 
423+ 
C7 cannot correct a \ confoſed ſentence, 97, 


Politics, the ſcience of, why ill underſtood among 


the antients, 333 · 
Pohbius, his character as an hifforian, 2 | 
Pope, criticiſm on a- paſſage-in his Homer, 30- 


- Proſe ſpecimen from, conſiſting of ſhort ſentences, - 


Other ſpecimens of bis ſtyle," 100, 106. 


Sonate mixtures of metaphorical and plain lan- 


136. Con- 


ge in, 32 Mixed metaphor in, 1 
5 12 3 cation, 147% Inftanee of his fond- 
. 5 for antitheſes, 155. Character of his epiſto- 


| ary writing 3 
= of his ve 
verſiſieation. 362. His. paſtorals, 367, 368. His 

ethic epiſtles, 376. Phe merits of his various 

0 poems examined, 377. Character of his tran{la- 
tion of Homer; 4% ͥ¶ 


Preciſion in language, in what it confifls 82. The. 


importance of, 83, 91. Requiſites to, 88. 
Nr Me. more antient than the declen- 
ſion of nouns by caſes, 66. Whether more ufe- 
Fol and beautiful, 7 Dr. 
on, 68. note. eir great in rer . 
Prior, allegory ! 375 den, 
Pronouns, their uſe, varieties, and caſes;/68, -Rela-- / 
tive, inſtances illuſtrating the importance of their 
proper poſition in a-fentence, 92. \ 
Pronunciation, di ſtinctneſs of,. noceſſury N 


20 307. Tones of, Loy 
Fade beck of 


KY. *. 1 ” 4 


-riticiim on; #5. Conſtruc-- 
360. Peenliar ddarattcr of his 


bell's oblervations- | f 


P wil. abe repreſentation of the Daly 

2 lzxxth, a fine allegory from, 13). Re- 

a _ on the poetic yet Geer of the Pſalms, 
88. 

Pope. the eloquence of defined, 22 .. Eng lim and 
French ſermons compared; 236. The practice of 
reading ſermons in England diſadvantageous to 
oratory, 237- The art of perſuaſion re gnedto 
the puritans, 238, Advan and difadvantages 

of 4 eloquence, 262. Rules for preaching, 

bo Fe chief characteriſties of pulpit-eloquence, 

_ Whether it is beſt to read ſermona, or de- 


liver them extempore, 269. Pronuncistion, . 


Remarks on French ſermons, 1b. Cauſe of the 


dry argumentative fiyle of 8 25. 
General obſervations, 272. 


ſpeech, 2697; © 


Quindbilian, his 1 Wenobt ie 8. note. His account 
of the antient divifion of the ſeveral. parts of 
_ ſpeech, 61. note. His remarks on the importance 
1 the ſtudy of Grammar, 73. On perſpicuity of 

le, 81, 95. On climax, 10g. On the · ſtructure 
of ſentences, 105- Which ought/not to offend 
the car, 107, 1 „His caution againſt too great 
an attention to barmooy, : "4 His. caution a- 


gaiuſt mixed metaphor, 134. His fine-apoſtrophe 
— the death of his ſon, 149. His rule for.thie 
1 of ſimiles, 153. His diredtion for. the uſe of 


res of ſtyle, 160. His: diftin&ions. of ſtyle, 
10 2, 168. His inſtructions for good writing, 
176, ib. His character of Cicero's oratory, 231. 
is inſtructions ro public ſpeakers. for preſerving 
decorums, 243+ His inſtructions to judicial plead- 
ers, 282. His obſervations on exordiums to re- 
plies in debate, 7 75 On the proper diviſion 4 
' , is mode of addrefling the 
tons, 302. 2 lively repreſentation of * 2. 
of depravity, 317, Is the * antient vrter on. 


aratory, 3232; * 


Racine, his character as a tragic poet; 243. | 

Ramſay, Allan, character of his Gentle Shepherd, 369. 

Rapin, P. remarks on his parallel between Greck 

and Roman writers; 

Retz, cardinal de, charader-of his "Piads 298. 

Nheroricians, Greeian, riſe and character of, 225. 

Rhyme, in Engliſh verſe, unfavourable to ſublimity, . 
30. And blank verſe compared, 361. The for- 


mer, why improper in the Greek and Latin lan- 


Beger 61. The firſt inrtoduction of on 
in poetry, 362. * 
Nichurdſan, character of his novels, 35 tt“ 
Ridicule, a inſtrument often. miſapplied, 446. 
Robinſon Cruſce, u character of that novel, 351. 
. Romance, derivation. of the term, 350. Ste Novels, 
' Romans, derived their learning from 229. 
Compariſon between them and ** 3 30. 


7 
* 


3 ** 
* 
* 


- 


_ » 
2 
* 9 


- — orical view of 2 


= 


_ - Sentence in language 
9 into lon and ſhort, 10. ; 
£ y ſtudied, 90. The properties eſſential to a per- 


rule for arrang- 


dot, 372. 


times connects objects cloſer together, 


— 


0 nee, ib. | 
© .. character of Cicero, ib. a of the ecline o 


Quene among, 233» . - . 
3 6 ls charatter . e lyric 
ö 4 2 


Ronan, Jean Baptiſte, 
Rowe, bis changer en g tragic ports 444. 


- - _ 


#1 
+ * bs » % 
* 


2 Cas! San . N 
Salla , bis character as en hiſtgrian, 334. 


Samazarius,' his piſcatory eclogues, 308. 


Satan, examination of his character in Mihon's Pa- 
0 radiſe Loſt, 421. . | 4 
* | Satire, poetica, general remarks on the ſtyle of, 


70. J. 350 0 N * SR 
s language, how eſtabliſhed in England, 74 


Scenes, dramatic, whaf, and the proper conduct of, 


432 | . 3 : | A * 
Scriptures, ſacred, the +. greats: ſtyle of remarked, 
30. The tranſlators ot, happy. . 
numbers to the ſubject, 115. Fine apoſtrophe in, 
"1 149- Preſent us with the moſt anticut monuments 


ol poetry extant, 383. The diverſity of ſtyle in 


- theſeveralbooks of, 384. The Palme of Dayid, 
; = No other —— abound with ſuch Bold 


7, - animated Hgures, $67. Parables, 489. Bold 


and ſublime of perſonification in, ib. 


Dok of Proverbe, 393+ - tatious of Jere- 
7 miah, inn. $71... W 1 
Scuderi, madam, her romances, 350 · 


Senne his frequent untithefer cenſured, 155. Cha- 
riacter of his general Kyle, 155, 34 He 
A variety in, to 


- fe& ſentence, 91. A pri 
ing the members of, ib. P 
And relative pronouns, 93. Unity © 
rules for preſerving, 97. Pointing, 1b. Parenthe- 
+ fes, 10. Should 4 
cloſe, ib. Strength, 98. Should be cleared of re- 
dundancies, 99 Due attention to partieles re- 
commended; 6. The: omiſſion of particles fome- 


= 
- 


tion of adverbs, :5. 


* 
rections ſor placing the important words, 102. 
Climax, 7 1 like- order neceſſary to be ob 

ſerved im ull afſertions or propoſitions, 104. Sen- 
_ 136. Fundamental rule in the eonſtruction of, #6, 
Sound not to be diſregarded, 107, Two circum- 


Ard Du NI Xi 


py in ſuiting their 


epiſto | 


Unity of a ſentence, , 


ways be brought to a perfect 13 
N | Solomon's Song, deſcriptive beautics of, 166. 


not to cobclude with a feeble. word, 


2 


* 


oer, weit evi. French, 256 
| Unity 1 requiſite in, 265. 


ſubject ought to be preeiſe and particular, 4. 


The ſubject not to be exhauſted, 2656. Cautions 
© gainſt dryneſs, 267. And. againſt conformin 
do faſhionable, modes of preaching, ib. Style, 268. 
 Quaiot expreſſions, ib. Whether beſt to be writ- 
ten or delivered; extempore, 269. Delivery; ib. 
Remarks, on French ſermont, ib. - Cauſe of the 
dry argumentative ſtyle of Engliſh ſermons, 27 1. 
General obſcryations, 252. Remarks on the pro- 
per diviſion of, 291. Conclufian, 305. Delivery, ib. 
Sevigne, madam de, character of her lettets, 349. 
Sbaſteſbury. lord, obſervations on his ſtyle, 84. 90. 
* 96, 108, 103. 114. 137. His general * 
„ „ uv | 
Shakeſpeare, the merit of his plays examined, 18. 
Was not poſſeſſed of a refined taſte, 19. Inſtance 
of his . aſe of metaphor, 132, 134,35. 
* Exhibits; paſſions in the language of nature, 435. 
His character as atragie pbet, 443 · As a comic 
poet, * 1 y . l | 
Shenflone, his paſtoral ballad, 369. 
* the L character of, in paſtoral de- 
ription, 5 e ESL 14 &-4:t 
Sheridan, his diſtiaction between ideas and emoti- 
ons, 312. 0. $1} 1 
Fieses, biſhop, fine inſtance of nification cited 
from his ſermons, 143. A happy alluſion cited 
from his ſermous, 5 1. nr. L 
Silius Italieus, bis ſublime, tion of Han- 
© nibal, 24. note, | | 


Sources of the pleaſure they afford, 150. Two 
Kinds of, 151. Requiſites in, 15a. Rules for, . 
Local propriety to be adhered to in, 154. 

Simplicity, applied to ſtyle, different ſ- 

term, 190. lin 95 b 

Smollet, improper uſe of figurative ſtyle, cited from, 

131. Note. f - 

Songs, Runic, the origin of Gothic hiſtory, 355 · 

Sophiſts of Greect,: riſe and character of, oy 

Sophocles, the plots of bis tragedies remarkably ſim 

4 222 El 

e er as a tragic .. 

Sorrow, why the 2 excited by tragedy, 


communicate pleaſure, 430. 


* 


Sinil, ditinguithed from metaphor, 128, 450. 
I 


of the 


ed in the . 438. Hig | 


Sounds, of an awtul nature, affect us with ſublimity, 5 


21. Iafluence of, in the format ĩon of words, 45. 


tances to be attended to for producing harmony / .Spraker, publie, muſt be directed more by his car 


ing 10), 108. Rules of the antient rhetoricians for 
this purpoſe, 109. Why harmony much leſs ſtu- 
died now than formerly, 1 10. 


as thoſe of Greek” and Latin, 111. What is re- 

.. quired for che muſical cloſe of a ſentence, 113. 

ran introduced merely to round a 

ſentence; agreat blemiſh, 1b. Sounds ought to 
be adapted to ſenſe, 114. % 


Engliſh words 
cannot be ſo enactly meaſured by ' metrical feet, 


thag by rules, III. 1 

Spectator, general character vf that publication, 
179. Cxitical examination of thoſe papers that 
treat of the pleaſures 7 5p HTS 180. 


Speech, the power of, the diftinguiſning privi 
eight parts not logical, 61. C antients re- 
ted by e D 8 


= 
* 


* . * 


Strada, 8 


*% 


* 


$:reda; his charaQer as an hiſtorian, 340. 

Style in language defined, 80. The difference of, 
in different countries, ib. The qualities of a good 
« fyle, 16. Perſpicuity, 81. Obſcurity, owing to 
indiſtinct conceptions, ib. Three requiſite quali- 


ties in perſpicuity, ib. Preeiſion, 82. A looſe | 


ſty le, from what it proceeds, 51 Too great an 
attention to preciſton readers a ityle dry ànd bar - 
ren, 88. French diſtinction of ſtyle, 90. The 
eharacters of, flow from peculiar modes of think - 
ing, 161. Different ſubjects require a different 
ſtyle, 15. Antient diſtinctions of, 162, The dif- 
ferent kinds of, is. Conciſe and diffuſe, on what 
occaſions proper, 163. Nervous and, feeble, 165. 
A harſh ſty le, from what it proceeds, ib. Era of 
the formation of our preſent ſlyle, 166. Dry man- 
ner deſcribed, #5, A plain Aiyie, 167, Neat ſtyle, 
ib. Elegant ſtyle, 168. Florid ſtyle, ib. Natural 
170. The Greek writers diſtinguifhed for ſimpli- 
city, 1. Vebement ſtyle, 121. General directions 
dow to attain a good ſtyle, 176. Imitation dan- 
gerous, 177. Style not to be ſtudied to the neg- 
a io of thoughts, 128. Critical examination of 
| thoſe papers in the Spectator that treat of the 
| pleaſures of imagination, 180. Critical examina- 
tion of a paſſage,n Swift's writings, 209. Geue- 
ral obſervations, 218. See Zloquence I 
| Sublimity of external objects, and ſublimity in writ- 
ing diſtingviſhed, 20, lis impreſſions, ib. Of 
ſpace, 21. Of ſounds, ib. Violence of the elements, 


ib. Solemnity bordering on the terrible, 22. Ob- 


ſcurity, not unfayourable to, 23. In buildings, ib. 
Heroiſm, 6. Great virtue, 24. Aber there is 


any one fundamental quality in the ſources of ſu- 


blime, 46. 5 | 
Sublimiiy in writing defined, 26. "Errors in Lon- 
ginus pointed out, ib. The moſt antient writers 
afford the moſt ſtriking inſtances of ſublimity, 27. 
Sublime repreſentation. of the Deity in Pfalm- 
x#iii. 16. And in the prophet Habakkuk, ib. 
In Moſes and Iſaiah, 16. Inſtances of ſublimity 
in Homer, 28. In Offian,. 2g. Amplification 
_ injurious. to ſublimity, b. Rhyme in Engliſh 
verſe, unfavourable to, 30. Strength eſſential to 
- ſublime writing, 31. A choice of cicum- 
ſlances effential to ſublime deſeription, 32. Stric- 
tures on Virgil's deſcription of Mount Etna, 16. 
The proper fources of the ſublime, 33. Subli- 
mity conſiſts in the thought, not in the word, 38. 
The faults oppoſed to x ſublime,. 6. 
Sully, duke de, character of his Memoirs, 342. 


Super/tition,. ſublime repreſentatiom of its dominion- 


over mankind,. from Lueretius, 23. note. 


Sid, obſervations on hid ſtyle, 82, 88, 96, 105, 


114. General character of his ſtyle, 167. Criti- 
cal examination of the beginning of his propoſal 
for correctiug, &c- the Engliſh tongue, 210. 


Concluding obſervations, 218. His * 


320. Character of his epiftolary' writing, 346. 


ſtyle, 159. Different ſenſes of the term ſituplicity, 


Tillotſon, arohbi 


*. 
* 
* 
* 


4 g 


bles, Engliſh, cannot be ſo exactly meaſured 
by metrical feet, as thoſe of Greek and Latin, 68. 
Syneedoche, in ie ee ſtyle, explained, 127. 
Synonymous words, obſervations on, 85. 


> 1... r od 

Tacitus, character of his ſtyle, 163. His character 
as an hiſtorian, 335. His happy manner of in- 
ROY e obſervations, #4. Inftance 
is ſucceſsful talent in hiſtorical paintin . 

* 4 defects as a writer, #6, n 
4%, a paſſage from his Gjeruſalenme diſtinguiſhed 
by the harmony of numbers, 333- Strained ſen- 
timents in his paſtorals, 366. Character of his 


Aminta, 369. Critical examination ef this poem, 
372 | 's 
Tale, true, the uſes of, in common life, 8. De- 


finition of, 8. Is more or leis commòn to all 


men, ib. ls an improvable my How to 
on 


be refined, ib. Ia, aſſiſted by „ 10. A 


good heart requiſite to a juſt taſte; #5. Delicacy- | 


and correctneſs the characters of perfect taſte, 11. 
Whether there be any dandand of taſte, 12. Tha 
_ diverſity of, in different men; no evidence of their 

taſtes being corrupted, ib. The teſt of, referred. 


to the 9 voice of the poliſhed part of 


_ mankind, 14, ſtinguiſhed from genius, 18. 


The ſources of pleaſure in, 19. The powers of, 


enlarge the ſphere of our pleaſu res, 20. Imita- 
tion, as a ſource of pleaſure, 41: Muße, . Ta 


- what claſs the pleaſures received from eloquence, 


poetry, aud fine writing are to he referred; 10. 
Telemachusr, See ee. 3 


Temple, Sir William, obſervations on his Hyle, 84. 
2 90, 95, 98. 100, 112. His gene- 
ral c 215 


4 baracter as à writer, 72. 

erence, beautiful iuſtance of fimplicity from. 121 

His character as a dramatic 8 . 8 

Terminations. of words, the variations of, in the 

8 and Latin languages, favourable to the li 
berty of tranſpoſition, 53. 


Throcritus, the earlieſt known writer: of paſtorals,, 


363. His talent in paiatin rural ſcenery 
ter of bis paſtrls — 2 | s my 
Thomſon, a fine paſlage from, where he animates all 
nature, 145, Character of his Seaſons, 378. His 
elogium by Dr. Johnſon, 379, nate: we: 
Thuans,. his character as an isis. 333. 
Thacydides, his character as an hiftorian, 332. Was 
the firſt who introduced orations- in Kiftorical 
narration, 338. 
4M | character of, as a writer, 
I = 4 
Tones, the due management: of, in public ſpeakiog,, 
3/2. 
Topics, among the antient rhetoricians,explained;296% 


Tragedy, how diſtinguiſhed from comedy, 23 


— 


e 


„ obſervations on tis ſtyle, 8. 


\ 


. N ingredient Ga an eloquent 


; ; g Ts 5 ; 1 of, 444; © Subj g and 

Kt —,*-»*., condu& of, 425. Riſe and progre 6,45; The , ofator | 

* wy 8 three dramatic unities,' 427 mſhon of the re- Vifien, 4 ah of ere fo termed, in what 5 

1 preſentation into acts, 429. The cataſtrophe, 430. conſiſts, 157. 

3 ET bn the ſorrow excited by tragedy conimunicates Unities, dramatic, the adva of adhering * 
—_— leaſure, 431. The proper idea of ſeenes, and, 422.5 Why the moderns are leſs reſtricted to the 
==.» w to be conducted, 432. Characters, 43 unities of time and place than the antients, 432. 
=”... Higher dag grees of morality inculcated by modern, Vice, the powers of, to be A 74 3 ſpeak- 
<4 | — thanby mn * 435. Too great uſe made ing, 30). 

. K | 2 of love, on the modern ſtages, 4 Voiture, character of his epiſtolar 
* 70 . to be pathetic, ib. Pie Vaſtaire, his character as an hiſtor 2 2 
i = Proper er of moral 3 id; 438. The pro-— examination of hie Henriade, 423. His argu- 
3 per Arie and OR 0 49225 Brief view: | Jo for the — - - ond in dramatic compoſi- 
_ - the Greek „ib. French tragedy, 441. En- ns; 439. His character as a tr ic poet, 
| 'F ; gliſh . obſervat ions, un, Joannes Gerardus, * writigs 
| 5 N efinizion- of, 119. Origin of, 127. on — 2725 | 
| I 5 rhetorical diſtinctions among, frivolous, 16. | 
i Turnus, . of, _ favourably treated i in * * 2 Tha 5 g | 
| 4 the Eneid, 410. N 2 n "She t n | 
i Þ Turpin, archbithopefRheims; 2 romance writer, 330. info „362. . 
{4 _ Tpegraphical —_ of er E - 372+ Wit is to be very ſparingly uſed at the bar, 254- 
1.3 8 _ obſolete, and new incongruous'w 
{2 ry v 4 le, 81. Bad conſequences of their 
| 2 1 * 5 is 3 4 nit; th. ſen,” 82. Obſervations on thoſe 
153 . Ferbs, their nature and office explained, 70. bs, 8 86. Conſidered with refe- 
i 2 ſentence complete without a verb expreſſed or im rence to found, 103. 
/ == plied, ib. The tenſes, ib. The advantage of Engliſh #ords and things, inftances of the wakey between, 
-F * oer the Latin, in the variety of tenſes, 51. Ac- 45. 
= tie and paſſive; #6. Are the moſt artificial and Writers of Genius, why they hehe more nu- 
23 lex bf all tbe parts of ſpeech, 72. = merous in one age than in another, 3244 Four 
1 2 1 more fuvourable to ſublimity than happy ages of. pointed out, 1% 
59 0. Inſtructions for the reading of, „ee d Pres kinds of, diſtinguiſhed, 55. Pictures 
= ion of,,144- © | flay in, 0. Hieroglyphic; the ſecond, 
» — jnſtanees of ſublimity in, 224 31, 32. 1b. Chineſe characters, 56. Ark metical fi 
E. F — 1 16, 117. Simplicity of language, 120. } $7- The conſiderations which led to the — , 
= rative language, 127, 143, 148. Specimeys tion of an alphabet, 58. Cadmus's alphabet the 
* ; 0 tions, 364- nate. 366. Cha- origin of that now uſed, 15. Hiſtorical account 
= : racer of his paſtorals; 367. or * a of the materials uſed to receive 3 59. Oe. 
"= Perſeck model of didactie poetry, 5 * ib. See co in 
A | principal beauties in the ** = 
= del deſcriptions in his /Enerd, 4 {Critical 
3 examination of that poem, 408. — with Toure, Dr. his eaten ch — — Too fond 
1 P Homer, 414. * / of antitheſes, 1 5 is works ex- 
1 rant, high degrees wy : ene e the fublive, med 77. are. ad 
1 2 9 3 bs 
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SELECTED AND ORIGINAL. 
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5 : Por the ratie Press. 
8 From the London New Montbly Magazine... 


ROMANCES., 


© ON BRITISH NOVELS AND 
' The Novelsof Richardson are at once among 
the grandest and the most singular creations of hu- 
man genius, They combine an accurate acquaint- 
- ance with the freest libertinism, and the sternest 
_, professions of virtue—a sporting with vicious ca- 
suistry, aud the deepest horror of free thinking — 
the most stately ideas of paterval authority, and 
4 the most elaborate display of its abuses; Prim 
and stiff, almost without parallel, the author per- 
4 33 treads on the very borders of indecorum, 
but with a golemn aud assured step, as if certain 
that he could never fall.“ The preeise, strait- 
- {laced Richardson, says Mr. Lamb in oue of the 
profound and berutiſul notes to bis specimens, 
strengihened vice from the mouth of Lovelace, 
| ; with 2 sophistries, a+. * * pleas 
against her adversary virtue which Sedley, Vil- 
 liers, and Rochester, wanted depth of libartinizn 
 aufficient to have invented, He bad in fact, the 
power of making any set of notions, however ſan- 
tastieal, appear as truths * of Holy writ,” to bis 
readers. This he did by the authority with which 
be disposed of all and by the infinite mi- 
nuteness of his details. gradations are 80 
gentle, that we do not at any one point hesitate to 
follow him, and should descend with him to any 


depth before we te” that our path had been 


4 uvequal. By ns of this 4trange magic, we 
ooome anxious g marriage of Pamela with 
ber hase master; because the author has so imper- 
ire and his ser- 
vant, that our imaginations the place of 
all moral distinc tions. Aſter all t general im- 
pression made on us by his works, is virtuous. 
Olementina is to the soul a few and majestic 
image, inspired by virtue and by ſove, which raises 
and refines its — — She bas all the depth 
and intensity of the Italian ter, with all the 
— of an angel. She is at the same time the 
grandest of tragic heroines, and the divinest of 
religious enthusiasts. Clarissa uſone is above ber. 
Olementina steps statelily in very madness, 
amidst “ the pride, pomp, and gjrrumstance,“ of 
Italian nobility; Clarissa is tiümphant, though 
violated, deserted, and en by vice and 
| infamy. Never can we forget hat amazing scene 
in which, on the effort of her 8educer to re- 
[pen bis outrages, sbe appears i; all the , radiance 
- of mental purity, among the wreches assembled to 
witness his triumph, where she startles them by 
her first appearance, as by a vison from above; and 
holding the penkniſe to ber breast, with ner eyes 
lifted to heaven, prepares to dig, if ber craven des- 
; | troyer advances, striking the viſest with the deep 
awe of goodness, and walking _—_ at last, from 
the cirtle of her foes, none of them daring to harm 
her! Ho 'pathetic, above all other pathos ig 
the world, are those snatches of meditation which 
she commits to paper, in the fit delirium of ber 
woe! How delicately imagined are her prepara- 
tions, for that grave in which alone she can find 
repose! Cold must be the hearts of those who 
can concerve them as too elaborate, or who can 
venture to criticize them. In this novel all appears 
most real; we feel-enveloped, like Don Quixote, 
by a thousand threads; and like bir, we ra- 
nn 90 for ever, than break one of their 
zilken fibres. Clarissa Harlowe is one of the few 
books which leave us diflerent beings from those 
which they find us. Sadder and wiser' do we 
arise from its perusal, 
Yet when we read Fielding's Novels after those 
of Richardson, we fell as if a stupendous pressure 
were removed from our souls. We seem suddenly 
to have left a palace of enchantment, where we 
have passed through long galleries filled with the 
most gorgeous images, and illumined by a light 
not quite human nor yet quite divine, into the fresh 
air, and the common ways of this © bright and 
breathing world.” We travel on the bigh road of 
humanity, yet meet in it pleasanter companions, and 
catch more delicious snatches of refresbment than 
ever we can bope else where to enjoy. 'The mock 
heroic of Fielding, when be condescends to that 
ambiguous style, is scarcely less pleasing than its 
ateſy prototype. It is a sort of spirited defiance 
to fiction, on the behalf of reality, by one who knew- 
full well all the st holds of that nature which 
e was defending. 'There is not in Fielding much 

of that which can properly be called ideal—if we 
except the character of Parson Adams; but bis 
works represent life as more delightful than it seems 


ren by ing those of its 
r nile, which we liitle think even 


tween the rights of ane 
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frechntnts t ell bis inns! How vivid are the tran- 
vient joys which he depicts —how sweet the rest- 
ing laces of bis heroes in their chequered coyrse 

how full and over - flowing ate their final raptures. 
His Tom Jones is quite unrivalled in plot, and is 
9 be rivalled only in bis own works for felicitous 
delineation of character, The little which we have 
told us of Allworthy, especially that which relates 
to his feelings respecting his deceased wife, makes 
vs fell Tor him, as for one of the best and most re- 
yered friends of our childhood. Was ever the soul 
of goodness in things evil” better disclosed, than in 
the scruples and the dishonesty of Black George that 
tenderest of game keepers and truest of thieves. 
Did ever health, gvod humour, frank-heartedness, 
and. animal spirits hold out so fresbly against vice 


n rouget on us the belief of an awful dis- 
tance 


ly one of the most po 
the first read, and al 


presented in their native 


ene them Hor delicious are all bis re- 


e 


toitire a knowledge of humanity's hidden treasures. 
There is 1 bis works comparable to Par- 
n Adams; but then, on the other hand Fielding 
got any thing of the kind equal to Strap. Par- 
eis dry, and hard, compared with this poor 
barber-boy, with his generous overflowing of affec- 
tion. Roderick Random, indeed, with its varied 
| delineation of liſe, is almost a romanee. Its bero 
is worthy of his name. He is the sport of fortune, 


ness, almost without resisfanee, but ever catching 
chose tastes of joy, which are every-where to be 
—_ by those who are willing to recerwe Them. 
e seem lo roll on with hin, and get delec 
giddy in his company. FO | 11 
bumanity of the Vicar of Wakefield is less 


wweeter tinges of fancy are cast over it. 'The 
sphere in which Goldsmith's powers moved, was 
ver very extensire, but, withia it, he discovered 
all that wo „ and shed on it the tenderest 
lights of his sympathizing genius. No one ever 
excelled so much as he in depicting amiable folhes 
and endearing wenknesses. His satire makes us 
at ance smile. at, and love all that he so tenderly 
ridicules. The good Viecar's trust in Monagomy, 
bis son's pure hase of the spectacles, his own sale of 
his horse, to his solemn admrer at the fair; the 
blameless vamties of his daughters, and his 
resignation under his | accumulated sorrows, 
are among the best treasures of memory. The 
pastoral scenes in this exquisite tale are the sweet- 
est in the world, The cents of the hay-field, and 
of the blossoming hedge- rows, seem to come fresb- 
ly ts our senses. The whole romance is a tender- 
ly-coloured picture,in little, of nature's most 
genial qualities. Xt 
De Foe is one of the most extraordinary of En- 
ish authors. His Robinsgg Crusoe is deserved- 
of novels, It is usually 
s among the last forgot 
ten. The interest of its scenes in the uninhabj- 
ted island is altogether peculiar; since there is 
nothing to develope the character but deep soll- 
tude, Man, there, is alone in the world, and can 
hold communion only with nature, and nature's 
God. There is nearly the same situation in Phi- 
loctetes, that sweetest of the Greek tragedies; but 
there we only see the poor exile as he is about to 
leave his sad abode, to which be has become at- 
tached, even with a child-like clearing. In Ro- 
binson Crusoe, life is stripped of all its social joys, 
yet we feel how worthy of cherishing it is, with 
nothing but silent nature to cheer it. Thus 
nature and the soul, left with no other solace, 10 
deur and intense 
munion, With how fond an interest do we 
on all the exertions of our ſellow-man, cut off from 


rise, and seem to water them with our tears! The 
exceeding viridness of all the descriptions are more 
dehghtful when combined with the loneliness and 
distance of the scene placed far amid the melan- 
choly main, in which we become dwellers. We 


print of man's foot seen in the sand seems to ap- 
pal us as an awful thing!—The Family Instrug- 
tor of this author, ia which he inculcates weightly 
his own notions of puritanical demeanor and paren- 
tal authority, is very curious. It is a strange mix» 
ture of narrative and dialogue, fanaticiam and na- 
ture; but all done with such earnestness, that the 
sense of its reality never quits us. Nothing, bow- 
ever, can be more harsh and unpleasing than the 
impression which it leaves. It does injustice both 
to religion and the world. It the inno- 
cent p | | | 
former as most gloomy, austere and exclusive. 
One lady resolves on poisoning ber husband, and 
another determines to go to the play, and the autbor 
treats both offences with a severity nearly equal! | 

Far «different ſrom this ascetie novel is that best 
of religious romances the Fool of Quality. The 
piety there is at onge most deep and most * 
There is much indeed of eloquent mystieism, but 


nings of the soul after univers intimate 
communion with the divine nature were never more 
nobly sbewu. The author is most prodigal of his 
intellectual wealth: his bounty is as boundless 
as the sea, bis love as deep.“ He gives to his 
chief characters riches endless as the * 
stores of his own heart, It is, indeed, only 

last which gives value to the first in his writings, It 
is easy to endow men with millions on paper 

to make them willing to scatter them among the 
2 but it is the corresponding bounty and 
exuberance of the author's soul, which here makes 
the money sterling, and the charity divine, The 
hero of this romance always appears to our imagi 
nation like a radiant vision encircled with celestial 


Air exceptions to the usual rule 


which orb inci- 
dental tales are proper] arded as impertinent 
intrusions. Tut of David Doubtful is of the 


most romantic interest, and at the same time stee- 
ped in feeling the moit profound. But that of 
Clement ang his wiſe is perhaps the figest. The 
scene in which they are discovered, having placid- 
ly lain down to die of hunger together, in gentle 
submission to heaven, depicts a quiescence the most 
sublime, yet the most affectivg. Nothing can be 
more delightful than tbe sweetening ingredients in 
their cup of sorrow. The heroic act of the lady 
to free herself from the ravisher's grasp, her trial 
and her triumphant acquittal, have a 
that of tragedy. The genial spirit of the author's 
faith leads him to exult especially in the repentance 


of the wicked, No human writer seems erer to 
: ith 0 cordi l came 


rolled about thro” the © many ways of wretebed- 


have grown so familiar with the solitude, that the 


above 


| deep even than that of Roderick Random, but 
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his kind; watch his growing . plantations as they 


of the latter as deadly sigs, and the 


all evidently most heartfelt and sincere. The year- 
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The present age has produced u aingdlay. „ 
ber of authors E delightful prose fiction, on w 
TER we intend to give a series of criticiams, We 
PL) © vert month begin with MacxznZis,. whom. we 
= 5 23 shall endea vor to compare with Sterne; und for} 
77 |  thisTeason we have passed over ſhe works df tue 
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| latter in our present cursary view of the -noveliats Þ 
of other days. | 1. D. 


4 | DIS Natchez, on the 23d alt. of a ghort but 
severe illness, LYMAN HARDI Attorne 
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ben fibres. Olarissa Harlowe is one of the ſew | to religion and the world. It represenls the inno- 
books which leave us different beings from those | cent pleasures of the latter as deadly sins, and the 
which they find us. © Sadder and wiser” do we | former as most gloomy, austere and exclusive. 
arise from its perusal. | One lady resolyes on poisoning ber husband, and 

Yet when we read Fielding's Novels after those | another determines to go to the play, and the author 
of Richardson, we fell as if a stupendous pressure treats both offences with a severity nearly equal! 
were removed from our souls. We seem suddenly Far different from this ascetie novel is that best 
to have left a palace of enchantment, where we of religious romances the Fool of Quality. The 
have passed through long galleries filled with the | piety there is at onge most deep and most 
most gorgeous images, and illumined by a light, There is much indeed of eloquent mysticism, t 
not quite human nor yet quite divine, into the fresh all evidently most heartfelt and sincere. The year- 
air, and the common ways of this © bright and | aings of the Soul after universal g and intimate 
breathing world.” We travel on the high road of | communion with the dirine nature were never more 
humanity, yet meet in it pleasanter companions, and | nobly sbewn. The author is most prodigal of his 
catch more delicious snatehes of refreshment than | intellectual wealth: —“ his bounty is as boundless 
ever we can hope else where to enjoy. The mock as the sea, bis love as deep.” He gives to bis 
heroic of Fielding, when he condescends to that | chief characters riches endless as the spirit 
ambiguous style, is scarcely less pleasing than its | Stores of his own heart, It is, indeed, only ö 
stately prototype. It is a sort of spirited defiance | last which gives value to the first in his writings, It 
to fiction, on the behalf of reality, by one who knew. is easy to endow men with millions on paper and 
full well all the strong holds of that nature which | © make them willing to scatter them among the 
he was defending. There is not in Fielding much 22 but it is the corresponding bounty and 
Jof that which can properly be called ideal—if we | exoberance of the author's soul, which here makes 
excypt the character of Parson” Adams; but bis | the money sterling, and the charity divine. The 
works represent life as more delightful than it seems | bero of this romance always appears to our imagi- 
to.common.experience, by disclosing those of its nation like a radiant vision encircled with celestial 
Hear immanities, which we liitle thiak of, even 22 The stories introduced ig it are deligut- 
when weenjoy them: How delicious are all bis re- ful exceptions to the usual rule by which such inci- 
freehments at all bis inns! How vivid are the tran- dental tales are properly regarded as impertinent 
gent joys which be depicts—how sweet the rest- | intrusions. That of David Doubtful is of the 
ing places of bis beroes in their chequered course most romantic interest, and at the same time stee- 
how full and over-flowiog ore their final raptures. | ped in feeling the most profound. But that of 
His Tom Jones is quite unriralled in plot, and is | Clement ang his wiſe is perhaps the finest. The 
to be rivalled only in his own works for felicitous | Scene in which they are discovered, having placid- , 
delineation of character, The little which we haye I lain down to die of hunger together, in gentle 
told us of Allworthy, especially that which relates | Submission to heaven, depicts a quiescence the most 
to- his feelings respecting bis deceased wife, makes | Sublime, yet the most affectivg. Nothing can be 
vs fell Tor bim, as for one of the best and most re- | more delightful than the sweetening ingredients in 
rered friends of our childhood. Was ever the ou | tbeir cup of sorrow. The heroie act of the lady 
of goodness in things evil” better disclosed, than in | to free herself from the ravisher's grasp, her trial 
the scruples and the dishonesty of Black George that and ber triumphant acquittal, have a grandeur abore 
tenderest of game keepers and truest of thieves, | That of tragedy. The genial spirit of the author's 
Did ever health, gvod humour, frank-beartedness, | faith leads him to exult especially in the repentance 
and animal spirits hold out so fresbly against vice | of the wicked, No human writer Seems erer to 
and fortune as in the hero? Was ever so plausi- | baye bailed the contrite with so cordial a welcome, 
ble a bypoerite as Blißl, who buys a Bible of Tom | His scenes appear overspread with a rich atmos- 
Jones 80 delightfully, and who, by his admirable | Phere of tenderness, which softens and consecrates 
imitation of virtue, leaves it almost in doubt, whe- | all things. 2 00 61 | : 
ther,” by a counterfeit so dexterous, he did not me- We wovld no over, without a tribute of 
rit some share of ber reward? Who shall gaio- | gratitude, Mrs. lies wild and wonderous 
say the A of Sophia Western? The sto- tales. When we read them, the world svems shut 
ty of Lady Bellaston we conſess to be a blemisb. | out, and we breathe only in an enchanted region, 
But if there be any vice left in the work, the | were lovers' lutes tremble over placid waters, 
fresh atmosphere diffused over. all its scenes will | mouldering castles rise eoneious of deeds of blood, 
render it innoxious. Joseph Andrews has far less and the sad voices of the past echo through deep 
merit as a story—but it depicts Parson Adams, | vaults and lonely galleries. There is always ma- 
whom it does the heart good to think on. He who | jesty in her terrors. She produces more et by 
drew this character, if be had done nothing else | whispers and slender hints than ever was attained 
would not have lived in vain. We fancy we enn by the most vivid display of horrors. Her conelu- 
see bim with his torn cassock (in honor of bis high | sions are tame and impotent almost without exam- 
profession) his volumes of sermons, which we real- | ple. But while ber spells actually operate, her 
ly wish bad been printed, and his Eschylus, the | power is truly magical. Who can ever forget the 
dest of all the editions of that sublime tragedian! scene in the Romance of the Forest where the 
Whether be longs after his own sermons against marquis, who bas long sought to make the heroine 
yanity—or is absorbed in the romantic tale of the | the victim of licentious love, after working on her 
fair Leonora—or uses bis ox-like fists in defence | protector, over whom be has a mysterious influ-, 
of the fairer Fanny, he equally embodies in his per- | ence, to steal at night into her chamber, and when 
son the homely beauty of the good old cause, | bis trembling listener expects only a requisition for 
of high thoughts, pure imaginations, and manners | delivering her into bis bands replies to the ques- 
unspotted by the world. | tion of then—to-night my Lord?” © Adelaide 

Smollet seems to have had more touch of ro-] dies” —or the allasions to the dark veil in the 
mance than Fielding; but not so profound and in- | Mysteries of Udolpho—or the stupendous geenes 
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4 14 When will the time t his affairs indispensabl wired it. — rocks, instinet with vviee and | 
5 pe chäll have put off mourning fer ns as the Engligh Officer hadi/put his spirit, Ibave seldom folt $0 
＋ jw” in what distant receas of futd- 0 into order, he had his bed warmed, went emotion 4% at that moment. 1 — A 
Au Wy . 8 N wg — 1 * . were” eecly p repared, they all 
$i: will Jaffa, Coruna, and Waterloo, be W. were, | degan at the cane N they were | 
withoot tears of anguiab and vows of both of them, man s ith gli A N ] never out of time with the ofgan or with | 
tribution ? * ea can never forget, men f tg humanity to see the barbarous-cngom of | ons another g und when they paused, as 
| gon never forges them —＋ 3 an age ef knowledge they did wit — 2 
ee ihe can endure (its; dissen | ; g 
eee Wd almoxt{ .- 1 FFF > 
. r 
n ac in France is un e ad 
gation, ee b pun. enemy. produc it i 
Let bim lige, lige, and later to the youe of con- We . ak. — 7 * fl, * r if Ms all wha per 


He can no longer drown it in „the 3 one eg 
-olamorous report of war.” No cuirasse githrds 1 other mmense 8 


tence; by 


arderous ambition Let him re- will, be stingy at home, but prodigal dba. 
Serge on his enormous abuse of power—on his Jad *. f mane ef 
{ violated faith, and &hameless 1 of all wi te . ”"Y 
\ Jaw and justice. Let him live and repent— 32 


Are whole exhibition was very difs 
| foxent from apy thing I bave over. wits 
— Jagged befors. ae eg Iver, 0 % þ 


tude; for the gin of bis options Ute —an ex- 
Eo on Ig EDT ke 
0 grea reat be unques- Fthi wen t a in 
was—great in the — wie ing 4 BY | in. 


allel. 
1 appoart \frow 2 theriy | 
(bats of Wey 


2 1 2 in in 3 2 all- 
obil. 


tocie- 


5 $piril- t in the co flew: 8 | Aprit—-The man who hes dh 


3 like ths travel to dis advantage, and 


love the ladies to his disedwan 


ers 


| n y 0 her 


Cambaceres, uterine brother of ex- 
yehandellior of the emplte, vus arrested. 


general had retired into the department 
* end he bas been conducted | 
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ed patriot, dared to disturb fe aa} 
ns... Sir, let me remind the hen 
„ that Wilcox was first na 
ends of this bill and that his 


ision of this question. - Could I 
bat the hiatory of this r on is «£ 
0d, I would dwell no longer on the 
bject, for I war not with-the dead. But 1 
m confident that erroneous impression: wy 
| made. I have reason to suspect, 
deny members of this committee do at dh. 
oment believe that he was a natirs weisen 
F this country, and that he retu > the | 
„ned States to fight the battles ol 
bat gave him birth. It „ is my. dilly Shs. 
bis matter right. 1 


Col. Wilco was a native of . 
he worse for 2 love an honest full-year. þ 
d Irichman. come diseontemed a. 
home, he 3 the land of his natitity, | 
| pd rewovigg into Upper Canada, establishec! | 
his residence in Newark, where be bet 
he editor of a newspaper, aud w 2 
ember of the pattiament of 
e was resident in Newark, *— 
Agens Great Britain was = 
0 — are 1 x. 2 
He fought for his king. He was lex- 
r of. Enden militia at the — of 
enen 2nd Fort George, His allegiance 
hn "al master beld out, ungen FortGevrge. 
va” Nowark anbducd by your arme. 
Then, wh the cause of your. enemy Was 
eonside te, when it was confident- 
y peer en that all Cangda would on be in 
your possesaion, he deceried his ends, and |. 
joined your standard, his sword yet reeking 
with the blood of your citizens: Such was 
the men n whom, this warm eutbgium has 
bren pronoune*d, and of whom the honorable 
zpesker ns pleazed to say, if Wilo was 
guilty of trvason, then was your Washington 
wtritor.?”” Surely the history of this pergon | 
was not rightly understood! Sir, I admire 
the ingefiuiry of the honorable speaker; I ad- 
mire the warmth of his heart ; bit 1 regret 
that his torrent of Reeling, hi. tetapest af 
thought, sbou!d have been poured out in 
praise of such n W 
— 


[arms PEE 


* 


1 


| 


beser flour 


3 during tþe late 
- 24 423 »2>-poa0 and 


3 8 | Crow, plan; and may' 
eng. is 3 It 
Pert to be kept conjantly in mind, that 


there is a wide diſforenee betw f an 
penemy may have a right, 70 demand of you, and 


| 
; 
1 


use the guilt of your enemy will not allow 


N 
| Sir, admit all these facts, and yet what 


4 | FA 
2575 least, po a hd 


> that hear men tre native center 


the standard of that government, or to fly 
from the territory of your enemy, and aban- 
don their estates to confiscation z chat they 


count ry, and join-d yur armicy in conge- 
quence. of whied their property was confizeat- 
ed. And they now eK H you indeinnifion-' 
Lion far the losses they have t%us zustained. 


elaim have these refugees on your generosi- 
ty, or your justice, beyond those of thonsands 
who could be named Why are they to be 
preterred to those good citizens, who have 
constantly remained within your territory, 
been undeviatingly faillfil o you govern- 
ment, and suffered, in cons-quence of the | 
war, the severest losses? It is answered, 
1 thege refugees have rendered you pecu- 
lar and extraordinary 5ervices, In attempt- 
ing to shew this fact, the honorable gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Throvp) bas made 


ner ontornent, which, ius esd of jnclinmg me 


to support this bill, excites. my indignati 
agains! it. He tells you, phat these refugees 
bar ing lived in Canada, became intimately ac - 


served as guides to conduct your armies and 
yout sconting parties into different parts of 
the territory of your enemy. Yes; they did 
know the country ; and bow came they to 
know it ? The generous proclamation of the 
Canadian government had led them there. 

They bad received lands of the crown, 

almost without price. They had formal 

ly declared themselves British subjects.“ 
und had taken an oath of allegiance to 
the-king. They remained under the pro- 
tection of their adopted royal master, 
until his cause in Canada appeared hopeless, 
Then, forgetting his bounty, spurning the 
detlaratian they had made, and the oath they 
had taken, they fi:d to your country, and | 
soon appeared leading your armies, and point- 
ing their bayqnets against their late neighbors 
and friends. Sir, every good feeling of my 
heart rebels against a claim founded on ard 
conduet. 

But it is as erted that the faith of the go- 
vernment is pledged to make good these los- 
ses; that your commanders ob the Canadian 
frontier made the pledge, and that you are 
bound to redeem it. And to put this matter 
beyond a doubt, the celebrated proclamation 
of general Hull is introduced. Sir, history 
speaks of x famous Grecian, who never laugh- 
ed but once. ang het was when he saw an. 


mbling a zerle. Bat sure I um tha! 
See 5 have mufhen at 


yy avs 166A red this 


| thority in the grand JON Wt 306. 9 


Db . Eniſemen know that (be goyerment 
ha ve cotistantly dub ved this proclamation, 


and Jevied that they ever gave any authority 


him to reproach you; Sir, this doctrine of 


or countenance to it? Have they not con- 


a rytaliation has beretofore proved not a little | gemned to death its author? And does he 
unfortunate for you It was the plea whieb | not now live at the mercy of the president? 


our late enemy used as an excuse for the most But I care not whether this ludicrous 4bing 


unf- eling and barbarons conduct. Had it not 
been for his abominable doctrine, the people 
+ of Lewistown and Buffalo might still have 
been enjoying, in their own houses, the com- 
forts and blessings of domestic life. And| 
| had it not becn for this wicked dootrine, 
your once proud and magnificent capital 
might »ill have been #tanding, the pride and 
ornament of your country Let ae one we- 
pect me of wishing to offer the tust apo- | 
4 ogy for the enemy, for desolating the villa- 
gey I have named, or for burting the public 
bunings of this city. No, they were andal 
deech and my gol detes\s them. But «till 
more do 1 detest the odious bern, or 1 
bill“ e who destroys palaces, and 
lishes Cities, does an infinitely ei to 
the cause of humanity, | he 
the fountains of morality, 4 the 
human heart. hes 
But, , Chairman, let t for > ament be 
t we have an unquestioua ble right 
to adopt this measure, and that there in no 
objeotion to it in point of principle. Son we 
we bound to enquire, whether it would - 
LF pedient, whether it would be paſſtick. Icon- | 
end that it would be the reverse. 
Hes mus bill. ir, and it may bergelnep bring 
vretched ness upon many of the people ofthis 
cduntry. The years of tbonsandb me Bow ; 
in consequence 0 and impnlitio act. 
| Should we again be Re 6: 
Briuain, do you believe that the enemy would 
orget, or would patiomtly bear, this i wht Jl 
No, it would kindle in his mind an u 
EF able flame of resentment. It would pforoke 
him to the mogt desperate acts-of retaliation. 5 
Da you not sbudder at the thought thit he 
might excite Ethiopia to-8tretoh forth a deso· 


2 
ö 
] 
| 


Tlating dandoverioome parts of your (grrito- 
ry ? Even in that cave, 50u c Yot com- 
complain. *-Mo; this bill would tare you. in 
the face, and your mouth w derwe li. 
cally acted,” You er lesed, and 


Sir, I need hot enumerate the calamitie 

arora — a opp 

allso Yourfowy imagination 
in PR Oe: 
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Yeats oy" and * who 


was auth or not. It does not contain 
single word which favors the claims of these 
refugees. Let us look at that part, on which 
reliance has been placed. It is this. In 
the name of my country, and by authority of 
my government, I promise you protection to 
your persons, properties and rights.” Thijs 
proclamation wig addressed * to the r 
ful and unoffending inhabi: ants of Canada ;” 
they were assured that the general had a 
force which would look down all opposition,“ 
and were told that they © should be treated 
as enemies, and should suffer all the ealami- 
ties of war, if they took part with their go- 
yernment.” It is perfectly maniſest,” that 
the object of this address was to prevent the 
people 0* Caada from joining the British 
standard ; and it impliedly condemns the 
course which these reſugees pursued. For 
they were cautioned io remain peaeeful, and 
were promised protection if they did so; but 
they were not invited to join your armies, or 


to give any aid or assistance to your cause. 


Sir, general Hull promised no more to the 
Canxdians, than all great generals engage on 
| entering | the teyriteries of their enemy, Bo- 
vaparte, when he entered Russia, promised 


the people protection” to their pergor's and 
property if they would remain quiet, and, 


take no part in the contest; and the allied 


generals made a like engagement to the peo- 
ple of France, when abay wy — We 
that kingdom... : 

When it was stated 4 your commanders 
on the Canadian line had encouraged these 
| claimailts to desert, what said my honorable 
friend; (Cal. Connor) who! bad acted as'the. 
aid of general-Dearboro ? With. the pride of 
a »o\dier, and the fedlings ofs high minded 
man, he denied the assertion, and repelled the 
He declared that such conduct 
would have bern abbor tent to the mind of 
general Dearborn, and the officers under bis 
command that they disdained to” practise 


your enemy, his on vgbjects; he; be: returi, ay thing. but oper and honorable warfare. | 
excites your slave to trepson ind. beigen. { Where, then, is, the proof that government , 
is under any particular engagement to these 


re Nope has beet produced, and none 
eu Why, then, are Wey to be preferred 
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luded in egos or Tt is} r 3 


: | preferred the latter course, returned to this l 


| 


qukinied with The country, and afterwards} 
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do r 
Buffalo? Have] 


ing the bat. 
tles of your country, while their houses were 
in flames, and their wives md children, driv. 
en from their homes, were sbivering in the 
$toÞriis of winter, Have you extended relief 
to these good people? No, they have pleaded 
in vain, You have left them to moisten with 
their tears the ashes of their dwellings. You 
have told them that you pities them, but 
that justice did not require, and that policy 
4 farbad, that you should give them asgistance 
In like manner have you treated the inhabi- 
tants of Havre-Degrace, and 'of other placer 
degolated by the enemy. Sir, you have al' 
lowed nothing to the owners-vof canyon fon. 


{ deries, mills, and ropewalks, which were des. 


troyed by the enetoy, beeause Such establish · 
ments were peculiarly calculated to agi 
you in the progccution of the war. Let me 
remind you of the case of Iabes Hull, whe 
lately came from Sacket's harbor to this city, 
and attended here for weeks, asking for wha 
be congidered his just and honest dues. 
Amang 1 —— he sustained ir. 
the late war, his ow "Was Water 
ly demolished by 0 own soldiers, and 3 
part of the bricks converted into ovens for 
[the bos of the camp. Yet the committee of 
Leanne reported agains his petition, on the 
ground chat the government was not hound 
to afford indemnification” for such losses; 
and the honorable chairman of that commit- 
tes (Mr. Yancey) maintained the report by 
such jrresis: ible arguments, that nwas adopt. 
ed by a large m. jority of the bouse, and the 
applicant feturned to dis family , disappointec 
and distressed. Sir, let us not forget a de- 
cigion which, has this day been made. The 
henorable gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Robertson) moved an amendment to this game 
Dim, providing relief for all your citizens, 
who during the. late war, without any fault 
.of their own, lost property by the ravages of 
the enemy. Did you adopt this amendment? 
No, you instanuly rejeoted it. I Beseech you, 
then, to reject this bill. Lex it not be mid, 
| that these traitors, these refugees, are faring 


1 


| aumptuous hy at the national table, while your 


own citizens, who have constantly adhered tc 
your government, are left, like dogs, to -pick 
up the erumbs that fall trom the aame ta I 
Sir; I do bope for the honor of the na: 5 
that this bill will not be passed into 8 Jav 


7] 1 shoutt} congider i it a foul stain, an inden dl 


blot, on the annals of American legizJatic... f 
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. „ modgrate 
he 1 . 
N < cit. the we 
wise as they ar-Yorthbv- um 
— One old N *s, ws! 
pecufaon only: The olber a new ib, 
fitted for court practice. In short TWwo'we 
Ar have nothing less. One a Hi 
upon paper—1 © an 01 pic 
ure, fo be thrust into an obseure corner, 2 
never brought forward but as an evidence | 
| worth and virtue and . y long gone — 
The other the creature of power, Lo 
by intrigue and kept alive "hy corraption. 
Our presidential election which formerly 
conducted. conformably to the provigions 
the old constitution, is now dirgeted by the . 
new For that nothing can Fo more directly 
in violation of the old constitution as settled 
the great convention, than the elections of 
{ Mr. Madison and that which is now gving off 
tosecure the success ien to Mr. Monroe, is cer : 
tain — That it is become the law of the 
as far as 1$age can make it 40, is equally 
An usurping faction assumes the powers of 
an electoral college, and instead of our free 
republican election of chief magistrate give 
us a patch of Perman despotism—nomiuat 
on by men who nth, be og v1 tongs 
nate of to recommend, chan other 
who walk our streets. Th wes — 
are $0 violently prejudiced in favour of the 
old constitution, as to dislike such proces 
ings, as electing tbe President of the Uni | 
States by a xcanty cabal at Washiegton, 
better be guarded in their conduct, est they | 
Should get implicated in 4reason. Ne 
praise the old consttution as much as th 
please hut there they must stop their racy 
tice must be bottomed gn the dew one, ur 
woe be to them. We dre striding get int6 
the politics of Tiberius. Can jt be any won” 


der then that the very game of Waching ton. 
offence to the new -constg 


u sta 
men That they endeavout to keep every: ad. 
deln to that great man out of 4 

that they so pertinacionsly res! every ofſÞet 


to haye N. monument raised to 

memory, and to avail temselves 0 the ore 
hold: array to prevent it. It would sem that” 
= very name operates upon the factipn, like 

* of a Sheriff upon certain classes 

e like the cry of *strait 

cent“ in a madhouse— Il Shrink und ahi 
ver at the sound. Fortunitely the fame 
of Washington stands upon another and a 
| stronger foundation than heir opinion, and. ia 
built of more ishable miterials than, 
(morble-— Indeed whether that can e fame 
which aueh men as rympose the faction have 


the competence either to give or to withhold, 
to forward or to reasonable 
doubt can be 3 How many of the 


roaring greasy-capped Jacobius who 'gleaned 
an Lr — from ungrateful 
Amerſeans by calumniating Washington have 
passed away, leaving no more trace of their 
existence chan the kite leaves m the air he 
flies through ! And how manyare there of 
those who a mean, disgraceful, covert 
wat with his name, who in the lepse of a «vote: | 
will be any more remembered than the 


sheep and oteny whoa bones they dis 
| urnally-pick at the that AN 
of which Waztiing OW WIe l 8 eres, 
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